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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  PROGRESS  x 

It  is  a  hundred  and  forty-six  years  this  November  since 
General  John  Forbes,  a  man  of  resolution  and  steadfastness 
unsurpassed  in  military  annals,  along  with  George  Washing- 
ton, then  a  youth  of  six-and-twenty,  serving  under  him,  after 
toiling  with  a  mixed  force  of  some  three  thousand  men  up  the 
main  range  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  making  his  way  thru  an 
immense  wilderness,  overgrown  everywhere  with  trees  and 
brushwood,  so  that  nowhere  could  they  see  twenty  yards,  in 
days  blind  and  heavy  with  mist  and  rain  and  snow,  at  last  in 
a  wintry  dusk  entered  Fort  Duquesne.  The  French  garrison, 
that  it  had  been  their  object  to  dislodge,  had  vanished;  a  few 
Indians  hung  about,  fortifications  and  barracks  were  blown  up, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  a  little  ring  of  soldiers'  huts  and 
traders'  cabins.  Round  this  forlorn  place  they  planted  a 
stockade.  Two  days  after  entering  Fort  Duquesne  the  brave 
Forbes,  tho  already  stricken  with  approaching  death,  wrote 
to  Pitt,  the  Minister  whose  work  he  was  helping  to  consum- 
mate, "  I  have  used  the  freedom  of  giving  your  name  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  as  I  hope  it  was  in  some  measure  the  being  actuated 
by  your  spirit  that  now  makes  us  masters  of  the  place." 

To  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  this  is  an  old  story  enough. 
Still,  both  to  you  and  to  me,  it  must  ever  be  interesting  to  recall 
the  tale  of  this  great  event  in  1758  in  which  Washington, 
actuated  by  the  lofty  and  determined  spirit  of  Chatham  three 
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thousand  miles  away,  linked  two  undying  names  in  the  vic- 
torious execution  of  the  policy  that  established  a  new  England 
instead  of  a  new  France  on  the  continent  that  divides  Atlantic 
from  Pacific.  What  Forbes's  christening  of  Fort  Pitt  meant 
was  that  the  French  barrier  cutting  off  the  British  from  the 
West  was  broken,  and  that  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  was  to 
be  British.  Wolfe's  surprise  of  Montcalm  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  the  year  after  was  a  final  stroke  toward  the  same 
momentous  result.  As,  by  the  way,  we  are  now  bethinking 
ourselves  of  anniversaries,  it  is  almost  exactly  just  a  hundred 
years  since  Jefferson  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  between  them 
made  a  further  and  all  but  final  stride  by  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  the  vast  regions  of  Louisiana.  This  saved  the  United 
States  from  those  hard  necessities  and  dangers  of  an  inland 
military  frontier  that  have  in  Europe  been  one  of  the  chief 
hindrances,  both  to  peace  and  freedom. 

What  is  so  hard  as  a  just  estimate  of  the  events  of  our 
own  time  ?  It  is  only  now,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that  we 
really  perceive  that  the  writer  has  something  to  say  for  himself 
when  he  calls  Wolfe's  exploit  at  Quebec  the  turning  point  in 
modern  history.  And  to-day  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  rational 
standard  that  would  not  make  the  American  Revolution — an 
insurrection  of  thirteen  little  colonies  with  a  population  of  three 
million  scattered  in  a  distant  wilderness  among  savages — a 
mightier  event  in  many  of  its  aspects  than  the  volcanic  con- 
vulsion in  France.  Again,  the  upbuilding  of  your  great  West 
on  this  continent  is  reckoned  by  some  the  most  important  world 
movement  of  the  last  hundred  years.  But  is  it  more  important 
than  the  amazing,  imposing,  and  perhaps  disquieting  apparition 
of  Japan  ?  One  authority  insists  that  when  Russia  descended 
into  the  Far  East  and  pushed  her  frontier  on  the  Pacific  to 
the  forty-third  degree  of  latitude,  that  was  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  facts  of  modern  history,  tho  it  almost  escaped  the 
eyes  of  Europe — all  her  perceptions  then  monopolized  by  affairs 
in  the  Levant.  Who  can  say  ?  Many  courses  of  the  sun  were 
needed  before  men  could  take  the  full  historic  measure  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  Knox;  the  measure  of  Loyola,  the  Council  of 
Trent,    and    all    the    counter-reformation.     The    center    of 
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gravity  is  forever  shifting,  the  political  axis  of  the  world  per- 
petually changing.  But  we  are  now  far  enough  off  to  discern 
how  stupendous  a  thing  was  done  when,  after  two  cycles  of 
bitter  war — one  foreign,  the  other  civil  and  intestine — Pitt  and 
Washington,  within  a  span  of  less  than  a  score  of  years, 
planted  the  foundations  of  the  American  Republic. 

What  Forbes's  stockade  at  Fort  Pitt  has  grown  to  be  you 
know  better  than  I.  The  huge  triumphs  of  Pittsburg  in  ma- 
terial production — iron,  steel,  coke,  glass,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — can  only  be  told  in  colossal  figures  that  are  almost  as  hard 
to  realize  in  our  minds  as  the  figures  of  astronomical  distance 
or  geologic  time.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  all  the  founders, 
of  the  commonwealth  would  have  surveyed  the  wonderful 
scene  with  the  same  exultation  as  their  descendants.  Some  of 
them  would  have  denied  that  these  great  centers  of  industrial 
democracy,  either  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New,  always 
stand  for  progress.  Jefferson  said :  "  I  view  great  cities  as 
pestilential  to  the  morals,  the  health,  and  the  liberties  of 
man."  "  I  consider  the  class  of  artificers,"  he  went  on, 
"  as  the  panders  of  vice  and  the  instrument  by  which 
the  liberties  of  a  country  are  generally  overthrown."  In 
Europe  they  reckon  seventy  per  cent,  of  our  population  as 
dwellers  in  towns.  With  you  I  read  that  only  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  population  live  in  groups  so  large  as  four  thousand 
persons.  If  Jefferson  was  right  our  outlook  would  be  dark. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  was  wrong,  and,  in  fact,  toward  the  end 
of  his  time  he  qualified  his  early  view.  Franklin,  at  any  rate, 
would,  I  feel  sure,  have  reveled  in  it  all.  That  great  man — a 
name  in  the  forefront  among  the  practical  intelligences  of 
human  history — once  told  a  friend  that  when  he  dwelt  upon 
the  rapid  progress  that  mankind  was  making  in  politics,  morals, 
and  the  arts  of  living,  and  when  he  considered  that  each  one  im- 
provement always  begets  another,  he  felt  assured  that  the  future 
progress  of  the  race  was  likely  to  be  quicker  than  it  had  ever 
been.  He  was  never  wearied  of  foretelling  inventions  yet  to 
come,  and  he  wished  he  could  revisit  the  earth  at  the  end  of 
a  century  to  see  how  mankind  was  getting  on.  With  all  my 
heart  I  share  his  wish.     Of  all  the  men  who  have  built  up, 
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great  states  I  do  believe  there  is  not  one  whose  alacrity  of 
sound  sense  and  single-eyed  beneficence  of  aim  could  be  more 
safely  trusted  than  Franklin's  to  draw  light  from  the  clouds 
and  pierce  the  economic  and  political  confusions  of  our  own 
time.  We  can  imagine  the  amazement  and  complacency  of 
that  shrewd,  benignant  mind  if  he  would  watch  the  giant 
marvels  of  your  mills  and  furnaces,  and  all  the  apparatus 
devised  by  the  wondrous  inventive  faculties  of  man;  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  that  his  experiments  with  the  kite  in  his 
garden  at  Philadelphia,  his  tubes,  his  Leyden  jars,  would 
end  in  the  electric  appliances  of  to-day — the  largest  electric 
plant  in  all  the  world  on  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne ;  if  he  could 
have  heard  of  five  millions  of  passengers  carried  in  the 
United  States  by  electric  motor  power  in  a  year;  if  he  could 
have  realized  all  the  rest  of  the  magician's  tale  of  our  time. 

Still  more  would  he  have  been  astounded  and  elated  could 
.he  have  foreseen,  beyond  all  advances  in  material  production, 
the  unbroken  strength  of  that  political  structure  which  he  had 
so  grand  a  share  in  rearing.  Into  this  very  region  where 
we  are  this  afternoon,  swept  wave  after  wave  of  immigration : 
English  from  Virginia  flowed  over  the  border,  bringing  Eng- 
lish traits,  literature,  habits  of  mind;  Scots  or  Scotch-Irish, 
originally  from  Ulster,  flowed  in  from  Central  Pennsylvania; 
Catholics  from  Southern  Ireland;  new  hosts  from  Southern 
and  East-Central  Europe.  This  is  not  the  Fourth  of  July; 
but  people  of  every  school  would  agree  that  it  is  no  exuber- 
ance of  rhetoric,  it  is  only  sober  truth,  to  say  that  the  per- 
severing absorption  and  incorporation  of  all  this  ceaseless  tor- 
rent of  heterogeneous  elements  into  one  united,  stable,  indus- 
trious, and  pacific  state  is  an  achievement  that  neither  the  Roman 
Empire  nor  the  Roman  Church,  neither  Byzantine  Empire 
nor  Russia,  nor  Charles  the  Great,  nor  Charles  the  Fifth,  nor 
Napoleon  .ever  rivaled  or  approached.  We  are  usually  apt  to 
excuse  the  slower  rate  of  liberal  progress  in  our  Old  World 
by  contrasting  the  obstructive  barriers  of  prejudice,  survival, 
solecism,  anachronism,  convention,  institution,  all  so  obsti- 
nately rooted  even  when  the  branches  seem  bare  and  broken, 
in  an  Old  World,  with  the  open  and  disengaged  ground  in  the 
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New.  Yet  in  fact  your  difficulties  were  at  least  as  formida- 
ble as  those  of  the  oldest  civilizations  into  whose  fruitful 
heritage  you  have  entered.  Unique  was  the  necessity  of  this 
gigantic  task  of  incorporation,  the  assimilation  of  people  of 
divers  faiths  and  race.  A  second  difficulty  was  more  formida- 
ble still — how  to  erect  and  work  a  powerful  and  wealthy  state 
on  such  a  system  as  to  combine  the  centralized  concert  of  a 
federal  system  with  local  independence  and  to  unite  collective 
energy  with  the  encouragement  of  individual  freedom. 

This  last  difficulty  that  you  have  so  successfully,  up  to  now, 
surmounted,  at  the  present  hour  confronts  the  mother  country 
and  deeply  perplexes  her  statesmen.  Liberty  and  union  have 
been  called  the  twin  ideals  of  America.  So,  too,  they  are 
the  twin  ideals  of  all  responsible  men  in  Great  Britain,  altho 
responsible  men  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  safest  path 
on  which  to  travel  toward  the  common  goal,  and  tho  the 
dividing  ocean,  in  other  ways  so  much  our  friend,  inter- 
poses for  our  case  of  an  island  state,  or  rather  for  a  group 
of  island  states,  obstacles  from  which  a  continental  state  like 
yours  is  happily  altogether  free. 

Nobody  believes  that  no  difficulties  remain.  Some  of  them 
are  obvious.  But  the  common  sense,  the  mixture  of  patience 
and  determination,  that  have  conquered  risks  and  mischiefs  in 
the  past,  may  be  trusted  with  the  future. 

Strange  and  devious  are  the  paths  of  history.  Broad  and 
shining  channels  get  mysteriously  silted  up.  How  many  a 
time  what  seemed  a  glorious  highroad  proves  no  more  than 
a  mule  track  or  mere  cul-de-sac.  Think  of  Canning's  flash- 
ing boast,  when  he  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish 
republics  in  South  America — that  he  had  called  a  new  world 
into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  This  is  one 
of  the  sayings — of  which  sort  many  another  might  be  found 
— that  make  the  fortune  of  a  rhetorician,  yet  stand  ill  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time  and  circumstance.  The  new  world  that 
Canning  called  into  existence  has  so  far  turned  out  a  scene 
of  singular  disenchantment.  Tho  not  without  glimpses  on 
occasion  of  that  heroism  and  courage  and  even  wisdom  that 
are  the  attributes  of  man  almost  at  the  worst,  the  tale  has 
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been  too  much  a  tale  of  anarchy  and  disaster,  still  leaving  a  host 
of  perplexities  for  statesmen  both  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
It  has  left  also  to  students  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  problems  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  field  of  social,  ecclesiastical,  religious,  and  racial  move- 
ment. Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  South  as  we  find 
in  the  North  of  this  hemisphere  a  powerful  federation — a 
great  Spanish-American  people  stretching  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Cape  Horn  ?  To  answer  that  question  would  be  to 
shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  many  deep  historic  forces  in  the 
Old  World,  of  which,  after  all,  these  movements  of  the  New 
are  but  a  prolongation  and  more  manifest  extension. 

What  more  imposing  phenomenon  does  history  present  to  us 
than  the  rise  of  Spanish  power  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  and 
glory  in  the  sixteenth  century?  The  Mohammedans  after 
centuries  of  fierce  and  stubborn  war  driven  back;  the  whole 
peninsula  brought  under  a  single  rule  with  a  single  creed; 
enormous  acquisitions  from  the  Netherlands  to  Naples,  Sicily, 
the  Canaries;  France  humbled,  England  menaced,  settlements 
made  in  Asia  and  Northern  Africa — Spain  in  America  be- 
came possessed  of  a  vast  continent  and  of  more  than  one  archi- 
pelago of  splendid  islands.  Yet  before  a  century  was  over 
the  sovereign  majesty  of  Spain  underwent  a  huge  declension, 
the  territory  under  her  sway  was  contracted,  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  the  mines  of  the  New  World  had  been  wasted, 
agriculture  and  industry  were  ruined,  her  commerce  passed 
into  the  hands  of  her  rivals. 

What  more  instructive  warning  can  we  find  than  South 
America,  against  the  dream  that  to  endow  a  community  with 
freedom  is  of  itself  enough  to  make  sure  either  of  progress 
or  of  order?  What  more  pregnant  caution  against  ascribing 
complex  social  effects  to  some  one  or  two  simple  causes,  say 
climate  or  Latin  race  or  Roman  Church  ?  What  more  impres- 
sive example  either  from  statesmen  or  from  churchmen,  how 
deep  and  obstinate  the  curse  of  old  bad  government  strikes  its 
black  and  poisonous  roots?  Of  all  the  cases  for  the  study  of 
comparative  politics,  or  comparative  sociology,  I  can  think  of 
none  that  might  furnish  more  illumination  than  this. 
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Let  me  digress  one  further  moment.  We 'have  a  very- 
sensible  habit  in  the  island  whence  I  come,  when  our  country 
misses  fire,  to  -say  as  little  as  we  can,  and  sink  the  thing  in 
patriotic  oblivion.  It  is  rather  startling  to  recall  that  less  than 
a  century  ago  England  twice  sent  a  military  force  to  seize 
what  is  now  Argentina.  Pride  of  race  and  hostile  creed, 
vehemently  resisting,  proved  too  much  for  us.  The  two  ex- 
peditions ended  in  failure,  and  nothing  remains  for  the  his- 
torian of  to-day,  but  to  wonder  what  a  difference  it  might  have 
made  to  the  temperate  region  of  South  America  if  the  fortune 
of  war  had  gone  the  other  way,  if  the  region  of  the  Plata  had 
become  British  and  a  large  British  immigration-  had  followed. 
Do  not  think  me  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  forgetting  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  That  momentous  declaration  was  not  made 
for  a  good  many  years  after  our  General  Whitelocke  was  re- 
pulsed at  Buenos  Ayres,  tho  Mr.  Sumner  and  other  people 
have  always  held  that  it  was  Canning  who  really  first  started 
the  Monroe  doctrine  when  he  invited  the  United  States  to  join 
him  against  European  intervention  in  South  American  affairs. 

The  day  is  at  hand,  we  are  told,  when  four-fifths  of  the 
human  race  will  trace  their  pedigree  to  English  forefathers,  as 
four-fifths  of  the  white  people  in  the  United  States  trace  their 
pedigree  to-day.  By  the  end  of  this  century,  they  say,  such 
nations  as  France  and  Germany,  assuming  that  they  stand 
apart  from  fresh  consolidations,  will  only  be  able  to  claim  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  political  world  as  Holland  and 
Switzerland.  These  musings  of  the  moon  do  not  take  us  far. 
The  important  thing,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  the  exact  fraction 
of  the  human  race  that  will  speak  English.  The  important 
thing  is  that  those  who  speak  English,  whether  in  old  lands 
or  new,  shall  strive  in  lofty,  generous,  and  never-ceasing 
emulation  with  peoples  of  other  tongues  and  other  stock  for 
the  political,  social,  and  intellectual  primacy  among  mankind. 
In  this  noble  strife  for  the  service  of  our  race  we  need  never 
fear  that  claimants  for  the  prize  will  be  too  large  a  multitude. 

To  think  of  progress  as  a  certainty  is  superstitious — the 
most  splendid  and  animated  of  all  superstitions,  if  you  like, 
yet  a  superstition  still.     It  is  a  kind  of  fatalism — radiant,  con- 
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fident,  and  infinitely  hopeful,  yet  fatalism  still,  and  like  fatal- 
ism in  all  its  other  forms,  inevitably  dangerous  to  the  effective 
sense  of  individual  responsibility. 

For  faith  in  progress,  for  principles  of  society  based  upon 
that  faith — and,  after  all,  it  springs  from  faith  in  men,  hope 
for  men,  and  charity  for  men — the  common  European  name 
has  been  liberalism.  I  am  not  sure  that,  tho  the  mood  and 
the  thing  are  the  very  life-blood  of  America,  the  name  has 
a  place  in  the  standard  and  authentic  currency  of  your  vocabu- 
lary. Liberalism  is  a  word  with  many  shades  of  meaning,  it 
is  a  volume  of  many  chapters,  it  has  undergone  a  thousand 
vicissitudes  in  purpose  and  aspiration.  If  some  historian  were 
to  undertake  the  story  of  liberalism,  where  should  he  begin? 
You,  I  suppose,  would  open  with  the  memorable  Declaration  of 
1776,  that  you  all  know  by  heart;  how  among  self-evident 
truths  are  these :  That  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  formed  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. None  of  this  was  new  in  thought.  As  an  able  scholar 
of  your  own  has  said,  "  Jefferson  was  here  using  the  old  ver- 
nacular of  English  aspirations  after  a  free,  manly,  and  well- 
ordered  political  life — a  vernacular  rich  in  stately  tradition  and 
noble  phrase,  to  be  found  in  a  score  or  a  thousand  of  champions 
in  many  camps — in  Buchanan,  Milton,  Hooker,  Locke,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Roger  Williams,  and  many  another  humbler  but  not 
less  strenuous  pioneer  and  confessor  of  freedom."  Ah,  do 
not  fail  to  count  up,  and  count  up  often,  what  a  different  world 
it  would  have  been  but  for  that  island  in  the  distant  northern 
sea!  These  were  the  tributary  fountains  that,  as  time  went 
on,  swelled  into  the  broad  confluence  of  modern  time.  What 
was  new  in  1776  was  the  transformation  of  thought  into  actual 
polity. 

The  Frenchman,  on  the  other  hand,  would  most  likely 
begin  his  exploration  of  modern  liberalism  with  Rousseau. 
By  the  first  vibrating  sentence  of  his  Social  contract,  "  Man  is 
born  free;  yet  everywhere  he  is  in  chains,"   Rousseau  sent 
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a  passionate  thrill  thru  his  generation.  Then  came  the 
French  Revolution.  Of  no  event  in  history  are  estimates  so 
various.  Some  explain  it  as  the  upheaval  of  the  Celtic  sub- 
soil out  of  the  Roman  stratum  which  formed  the  overlying 
arable  land,  representing  wealth,  intelligence,  energy.  To 
others  it  is  the  master-instance  of  the  genius  of  France,  so 
luminous  and  so  glowing,  so  combining  light  with  warmth,  so 
full,  as  Dollinger  says,  of  seductive  and  penetrating  com- 
municability.  Victor  Hugo  has  boldly  contended  for  the 
Revolution  that  it  was  the  greatest  step  in  progress  that 
humanity  has  made  since  Christ.  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  the 
supreme  intelligence  of  that  age,  said :  "  We  can  discern  in  this 
monstrous  catastrophe  nothing  but  a  relentless  outbreak  of 
natural  forces ;  no  trace  of  that  which  we  love  to  signalize  as 
liberty."  Here,  too,  our  island  had  a  share,  for  it  is  ideas  that 
matter.  America,  likewise,  had  a  share.  The  historical  thinker, 
like  Montesquieu,  equally  with  the  anti-historical  thinker, 
like  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  all  borrowed  political  ideas,  some 
ideas  deeper  than  political,  from  England.  Lafayette  and 
Brissot  and  the  Girondists  drew  their  inspiration  from  the 
ideas  that  a  dozen  years  before  had  triumphed  in  America.. 

"  Ah,"  said  Marie  Antoinette,  when  the  thunderbolts  fell 
around  her,  "  the  time  of  illusion  is  past,  and  we  now  pay  dear 
for  all  our  infatuation  and  enthusiasm  for  the  American  war." 
Thirteen  years  after  that  portentous  document  launched  at 
Philadelphia  in  1776,  the  revolutionists  in  Paris  tried  their 
hands.  They  produced  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
which  has  been  the  flaming  beacon-light  of  continental  liberal- 
ism in  Europe  ever  since.  "  The  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple," they  said,  "  constituted  as  a  national  assembly,  consider- 
ing that  ignorance,  forgetfulness,  or  contempt  of  the  rights 
of  man  are  the  only  causes  of  misfortunes  and  the  corruption 
of  governments,  have  resolved  to  set  forth  in  a  solemn  declara- 
tion the  natural,  inalienable,  and  sacred  rights  of  man."  Men, 
they  went  on,  are  born  free  and  equal  in  natural  and  impre- 
scriptible rights;  and  these  rights  are  liberty,  property,  secu- 
rity, and  resistance  to  oppression.  Liberty  consists  of  being  able 
to  do  whatever  does  not  hurt  other  people,  and  the  limits  of 
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the   exercise  of   natural   rights   can   only  be   determined   by 
law. 

It  may  be  true  enough  that  no  set  of  propositions  framed 
by  men  have  ever  let  loose  more  swollen  floods  of  sophism, 
fallacy,  cant,  and  rant  than  all  this.  Yet  let  us  not  mistake. 
The  American  and  French  declarations  held  saving  doctrine, 
vital  truths,  and  quickening  fundamentals.  Party  names  may 
fade,  forms  of  words  may  grow  hollow,  the  letter  may  kill, 
but  what  was  true  in  the  spirit  lives  on. 

After  1815  liberalism  was  kept  rigorously  under,  but  the 
fires  never  died.  Bottomless  controversies  for  liberty  raged 
for  two  or  three  generations  about  charters,  securities,  and 
guarantees.  The  questions  that  for  many  years  held  the  field 
in  Europe  were  political  forms  of  government,  details  of  par- 
liamentary machinery,  balance  in  constitutions,  the  virtues 
of  suffrage  universal,  of  suffrage  limited,  the  comparative 
merits  of  republic  and  monarchy.  The  second  French  Revo- 
lution of  1830  was  still  dynastic  and  political.  Over  three 
hundred  different  constitutions  were  promulgated  in  Europe 
between  the  years  1800  and  1880.  The  people  were  to  be 
sovereign.  If  one  state  appropriated  a  piece  of  territory,  a 
plebiscite  was  sometimes  taken  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
— a  recognition  of  popular  principles  according  to  some,  but 
by  others  called  a  revolutionary  comedy.  They  had  a  revolu- 
tion in  Naples  in  1820,  brought  to  a  glorious,  joyful,  and  in- 
toxicating end  by  the  grant  of  a  constitution,  of  which  neither 
the  King  who  conceded  nor  the  people  who  went  mad  over  it, 
had  ever  read  a  word,  and  which  they  knew  nothing  about. 
So  slow  have  men  been  in  discovering  that  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment are  much  less  important  than  the  forces  behind  them. 
Forms  are  only  important  as  they  leave  liberty  and  law  to 
awaken  and  control  the  energies  of  the  individual  man,  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  its  best  chance  to  the  common  good. 

When  the  French  set  Europe  in  a  blaze  with  their  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  they  were  nearly  all  of  them  think- 
ing of  equality  in  political  power.  This  was  to  bring  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  an  early  stage  of  this  vast  change 
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in  the  modern  world  that  not  only  equality  of  right,  but 
equality  of  fact,  is  the  real  goal  of  the  social  art.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  came,  and  it  wrought  deeper  than  the  convulsion 
of  1789.  That  was  not  all.  Waving  the  red  flag,  it  alarmed 
crowned  heads  all  over  Europe  and  shook  down  thrones.  It 
had  ominous  inscriptions  on  its  banners.  It  terrified  property. 
Men  began  to  count  up  the  arguments,  or  shall  we  say  awoke 
questioning  instincts?  What  is  progress  doing  for  you  and 
me?  they  ask,  and  ask  more  loudly  in  all  lands — perhaps  even 
here.  Progress  may  be  grand  for  the  shepherds,  but  what 
of  the  sheep  ?     Socialism  slowly  grew  into  an  aggressive  force. 

What  is  progress  ?  It  is  best  to  be  slow  in  the  complex  arts 
of  politics  in  their  widest  sense,  and  not  to  hurry  to  define. 
If  you  want  a  platitude  there  is  nothing  for  supplying  it  like 
a  definition.  Or  shall  we  say  that  most  definitions  hang  be- 
tween platitude  and  paradox?  There  are  said,  tho  I  have 
never  counted,  to  be  ten  thousand  definitions  of  religion. 
There  must  be  about  as  many  of  poetry.  There  can  hardly 
be  fewer  of  liberty,  or  even  of  happiness. 

I  am  not  bold  enough  to  try  a  definition.  I  will  not  try  to 
gauge  how  far  the  advance  of  moral  forces  has  kept  pace  with 
that  extension  of  material  forces  in  the  world  of  which  this 
continent,  conspicuous  before  all  others,  bears  such  astounding 
evidence.  This,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  questions,  be- 
cause as  an  illustrious  English  writer — to  whom,  by  the  way, 
I  owe  my  friendship  with  your  founder  many  long  years  ago 
— as  Matthew  Arnold  said  in  America  here,  it  is  moral  ideas 
that  at  bottom  decide  the  standing  or  falling  of  states  and 
nations.  Without  opening  this  vast  discussion  at  large,  many 
a  sign  of  progress  is  beyond  mistake.  The  practice  of  asso- 
ciated action — one  of  the  master-keys  of  progress — is  a  new 
force  in  a  hundred  fields,  and  with  immeasurable  diversity  of 
forms.  There  is  less  acquiescence  in  triumphant  wrong. 
Toleration  in  religion  has  been  called  the  best  fruit  of  the  last 
four  centuries,  and  in  spite  of  a  few  bigoted  survivals,  even 
in  our  United  Kingdom,  and  some  savage  outbreaks  of  hatred, 
half-religious,  half-racial,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  this 
glorious  gain  of  time  may  now  be  taken  as  secured.     Perhaps 
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of  all  the  contributions  of  America  to  human  civilization,  this 
is  greatest.  The  reign  of  Force  is  not  yet  over,  and  at  inter- 
vals it  has  its  triumphant  hours,  but  Reason,  Justice,  Humanity 
fight  with  success  their  long  and  steady  battle  for  a  wider 
sway. 

Of  all  the  points  of  social  advance,  in  my  country  at  least, 
during  the  last  generation,  none  is  more  marked  than  the 
change  in  the  position  of  women,  in  respect  of  rights  of  prop- 
erty, of  education,  of  access  to  new  callings.  As  for  the  im- 
provement of  material  well-being,  and  its  diffusion  among 
those  whose  labor  is  a  prime  factor  in  its  creation,  we  might 
grow  sated  with  the  jubilant  monotony  of  its  figures,  if  we 
did  not  take  good  care  to  remember,  in  the  excellent  words 
of  the  President  of  Harvard,  that  those  gains,  like  the  pros- 
perous working  of  your  institutions  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  are  sustained,  are  in  essence  moral  contributions,  "  being 
principles  of  reason,  enterprise,  courage,  faith,  and  justice, 
over  passion,  selfishness,  inertness,  timidity,  and  distrust."  It  is 
the  moral  impulses  that  matter.  Where  they  are  safe,  all  is  safe. 

When  this  and  the  like  is  said,  nobody  supposes  that  the 
last  word  has  been  spoken  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
either  in  America  or  Europe.  Republicanism  is  not  itself  a 
panacea  for  economic  difficulties.  Of  itself  it  can  neither  stifle 
nor  appease  the  accents  of  social  discontent.  So  long  as  it  has 
no  root  in  sour-eyed  envy,  this  discontent  itself  is  a  token  of 
progress.  I  came  upon  a  story  in  an  American  book  the 
other  day  of  a  retired  Cape  Cod  captain,  who  gave  the  writer 
a  list  of  things  that  entered  into  the  usual  consumption  of  a 
family  sixty  years  ago.  He  compared  the  list  with  the  articles 
now  used  in  the  same  neighborhood.  After  reflecting,  he  said : 
"  My  father  wanted  fifteen  things.  He  got  about  ten,  and 
worried  because  he  did  not  get  the  other  five.  Now,  I  want 
forty  things,  and  I  get  thirty ;  but  I  worry  more  about  the  ten 
I  can't  get  than  the  old  man  used  to  about  the  five  he  couldn't 
get."  Shall  we  say  that  one  clause  in  any  *  definition  of  ad- 
vance in  civilization  might  be  that  progress  lies  in  the  constant 
increase  in  the  number  of  things  wanted,  in  the  number  of 
those  who  want  them,  and  the  greater  worry  if  the  things 
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wanted  are  not  got?  What,  cries  the  skeptic,  what  has  be- 
come of  all  the  hopes  of  the  time  when  France  stood  upon 
the  top  of  golden  hours?  Do  not  let  us  fear  the  challenge. 
Much  has  come  of  them.  And  over  the  old  hopes  time  has 
brought  a  stratum  of  new. 

Liberalism  is  sometimes  suspected  of  being  cold  to  these 
new  hopes,  and  you  may  often  hear  it  said  that  liberalism  is 
already  superseded  by  socialism.  That  a  change  is  passing 
over  party  names  in  Europe  is  plain,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
no  change  in  name  will  extinguish  these  principles  of  society 
which  are  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things  and  are  accredited 
by  their  success.  Twice  America  has  saved  liberalism  in  Great 
Britain.  The  War  for  Independence  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  defeat  of  usurping  power  no  less  in  England  than 
here.  The  war  for  union  in  the  nineteenth  century  gave  the 
decisive  impulse  to  a  critical  extension  of  suffrage  and  an  era 
of  popular  reform  in  the  mother  country.  Any  miscarriage 
of  democracy  here  reacts  against  progress  in  Great  Britain. 

At  least  one  writer  of  history,  by  no  means  apt  to  burn 
incense  at  the  altars  of  democracy,,  affirms  that  the  principle 
of  giving  final  and  decisive  rights  to  the  majority  is  the  great- 
est and  most  momentous  practical  invention  ever  made  in  the 
department  of  politics. 

Abstract  or  logical  objections  to  popular  government  are 
only  too  easily  discovered.  So  they  are  to  any  other  form  of 
government.  Able  men  are  now  arguing  in  France  and  else- 
where that  the  rule  of  majorities  is  fatal  to  liberty,  because  it 
means  the  possible  oppression  of  half  the  community  minus 
one  by  half  plus  one.  Or,  they  would  say,  if  you  deduct  those 
who  don't  vote  or  are  disqualified,  then  it  may  mean  oppression 
of  two-thirds  by  one-third.  Or,  if  you  include  women  and 
children,  then  it  may  even  mean  oppression  of  four-fifths  by 
one-fifth.  All  we  can  answer  is  that,  so  far  as  experience  has 
yet  gone,  a  modern  community  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  be  a 
great  deal  better  off  under  the  rule  of  half  its  numbers  plus  one 
than  it  would  be  under  the  rule  of  one  minus  the  half.  The 
problems  of  popular  government  are  as  many  as  the  objections 
to  it.     They  are  as  various  as  the  lands  in  which  representative 
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forms  of  government  subsist.  In  Austria,  with  its  clashing 
nationalities,  they  are  flagrant.  In  Australia  they  end  in  dead- 
lock. I  know  its  difficulties  in  my  own  country,  and  I  have 
listened  and  read  for  years  of  the  difficulties  of  reformers 
here.  The  party  system,  without  that  division  of  controlling 
principle  which  is  the  salt  of  party,  must  in  any  country  be  a 
peril.  Yet  a  man  must  be  ill-read  in  history  who  thinks  that 
jobbery  and  corruption  came  in  with  democracy.  All  politics 
are  a  rough  second  best.  That  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  strenuously  exert  ourselves  to  make  them  as  good  as  we 
can.  It  is  no  reason  why  we  should  by  unmanly  fastidiousness 
or  apathy  let  them  sink  into  third  best,  or  not  best  at  all.  Let 
us  above  all  things  keep  free  of  that  fatal  source,  even  in  su- 
perior minds,  of  mental  impoverishment,  that  comes  of  ex- 
pecting more  from  life  and  the  world  than  the  world  and  life 
have  to  give.  Only  let  us  each  make  sure  of  one  inexorable 
expectation,  year  in  and  year  out — to  demand  the  uttermost 
from  ourselves. 

If  you  seek  the  real  meaning  of  most  modern  disparagement 
of  popular  or  parliamentary  government  it  is  no  more  than 
this,  that  no  politics  will  suffice  of  themselves  to  make  a  nation's 
soul.  What  could  be  more  true?  Who  says  it  will?  But  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  soul  will  be  best  kept  alive  in  a 
nation  where  there  is  the  highest  proportion  of  those  who,  in 
the  phrase  of  an  old  worthy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  think 
it  part  of  a  man's  religion  to  see  that  his  country  be  well 
governed. 

Democracy,  they  tell  us,  is  afflicted  by  mediocrity  and  by 
sterility.  But  has  not  democracy,  in  my  country  as  in  yours, 
shown  before  now  that  it  well  knows  how  to  choose  rulers 
neither  mediocre  nor  sterile ;  men  more  than  the  equals  in  un- 
selfishness, in  rectitude,  in  clear  sight,  in  force,  of  any  absolut- 
ist statesman  that  ever  in  times  past  bore  the  scepter?  If  I 
live  a  few  months,  or  it  may  be  even  a  few  weeks  longer,  I 
hope  to  have  seen  something  of  three  elections — one  in  Canada, 
one  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  other  here.  With  us,  in 
respect  of  leadership,  and  apart  from  height  of  social  prestige, 
the  personage  corresponding  to  the  President  is,  as  you  know, 
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the  Prime  Minister.  Our  general  election  this  time,  owing  to 
personal  accidents  of  the  passing  hour,  may  not  determine  quite 
exactly  who  shall  be  the  Prime  Minister,  but  it  will  determine 
the  party  from  whom  the  Prime  Minister  shall  be  taken. 

On  normal  occasions  our  election  of  a  Prime  Minister  is  as 
direct  and  personal  as  yours,  and  in  choosing  a  member  of 
Parliament  people  were  really  for  a  whole  generation  choosing 
whether  Disraeli  or  Gladstone  or  Salisbury  should  be  head  of 
the  government. 

The  one  central  difference  between  your  system  and  ours 
is  that  the  American  President  is  in  for  a  fixed  time,  whereas 
the  British  Prime  Minister  depends  on  the  support  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  if  he  loses  that  his  power  may  not  endure  a 
twelvemonth;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  keeps  it  he  may  hold 
office  for  a  dozen  years.  There  are  not  many  more  interest- 
ing or  important  questions  in  political  discussion  than  the  ques- 
tion whether  our  Cabinet  government  or  your  Presidential  sys- 
tem of  government  is  the  better.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
argue  it. 

The  Cabinet — an  essentially  different  body  from  that  to 
which  you  give  the  name — is,  as  you  know,  a  committee  chosen 
from  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  In  their  hands  is  placed 
the  executive  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament; 
and  for  good  reasons  or  bad  much  more  power  than  hitherto, 
both  executive  and  legislative,  is  now  rinding  its  way  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  this  body  of  Ministers,  who  are  in  gen- 
eral terms  responsible  to  it  and  who  are  bound  to  make  good 
in  person  all  their  proceedings  before  it.  The  composition, 
the  complexion,  the  authority,  the  whole  drift  and  policy  of 
a  Cabinet  may  and  often  do  change  during  its  life,  to  meet 
circumstances  and  the  temper  of  Commons.  It  has  been  un- 
til now  in  principle  and  in  fact  quickly  responsive  to  the  forces 
of  public  opinion  outside. 

This  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  a 
Cabinet  over  an  executive  installed  and  irremovable  for  a  fixed 
time.  Some  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  find  in  this  a  disad- 
vantage and  a  weakness.  They  say  that  it  keeps  public  men 
incessantly  performing  like  dancers  on  a  tight  rope;  that  it 
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exposes  the  executive  to  sudden  gusts  of  popular  passion ;  that 
it  does  not  secure  time,  as  your  fixed  term  may  do,  for  sober 
second  thoughts  to  prevail ;  that  it  lays  public  opinion  or  senti- 
ment more  at  the  mercy  of  a  demagog.  I  do  not  think  that 
our  experience  makes  this  sort  of  consideration  good.  Be- 
tween now  and  our  great  reform  bill  of  1832,  that  broke  into, 
tho  it  dfd  not  by  any  means  destroy,  the  rule  of  territorial 
aristocracy — a  period  of  seventy-two  years — we  had  twenty  or 
twenty-one  administrations.  This  would  give  an  average 
duration  of  three  and  a  half  years,  but  four  of  these  adminis- 
trations were  six  years  in  power  and  six  were  four  years  or 
more.     Take  another  figure. 

Between  1868  and  now — a  period  of  thirty-six  years — we 
have  had  eight  ministries.  This  would  give  an  average  life  of 
four  and  a  half  years.  Of  these  eight  governments  five  lasted 
over  five  years.  Broadly  speaking,  then,  our  executive  gov- 
ernments have  lasted  about  the  length  of  your  fixed  term.  As 
for  ministers  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  passion,  I  can  only 
recall  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1858  for  being 
thought  too  subservient  to  France.  For  my  own  part  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  by  its  free  play,  its  comparative  fluidity,  its 
rapid  flexibility  of  adaptation,  our  Cabinet  system  has  most  to 
say  for  itself. 

Whether  democracy  will  make  for  peace  we  all  have  yet  to 
see.  So  far  democracy  has  done  little  in  Europe  to  protect 
us  against  the  turbid  whirlpools  of  a  military  age.  When  the 
evils  of  rival  states,  antagonistic  races,  territorial  claims,  and 
all  the  other  formulae  of  international  conflict  are  felt  to  be  un- 
bearable, and  the  curse  becomes  too  great  to  be  any  longer 
borne,  a  school  of  teachers  will  perhaps  arise  to  pick  up  again 
the  thread  of  the  best  writers  and  wisest  rulers  on  the  eve  of 
the  revolution.  Movement  in  this  region  of  human  things 
has  not  all  been  progressive.  If  we  survey  the  European 
courts  from  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  down  to  the 
French  Revolution,  we  note  the  marked  growth  of  a  distinctly 
international  and  pacific  spirit.  At  no  era  in  the  world's  his- 
tory can  we  find  so  many  European  statesmen  striving  after 
peace  and  the  good  government  of  which  peace  is  the  best  ally. 
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That  sentiment  came  to  a  violent  end  when  Napoleon  arose  to 
scourge  the  world. 

Nobody  believes  that  until  the  day  when,  in  Jefferson's 
rather  peculiar  phrase,  the  world  has  "  ripened  to  a  complete 
emancipation  of  human  nature,"  all  swords  will  be  beaten  into 
plowshares  and  all  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  But  bright 
signs  shine  on  the  horizons  of  our  time.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  improve  that  body  of  accepted  usages  and  regu- 
lations which  we  call  international  law.  The  progress  of 
arbitration,  tho  the  impatient  may  find  it  slow,  is  very  real, 
and  considering  the  impediments,  it  is  extraordinary.  The 
Hague  Tribunal  opens  a  new  door  of  hope.  Already  two  of 
the  lesser  states  of  Europe  have  agreed  to  submit  all  disputes 
of  whatever  kind  that  may  arise  between  them  to  its  decision. 
While  all  of  us — in  face  of  the  new  and  extraordinary  distri- 
bution of  the  forces  of  race  and  nation — take  good  care 
meanwhile  to  keep  our  powder  dry,  let  us  at  least  dream  of  a 
day  to  come  when  mightier  states  will  do  something  to  follow 
that  example.  Time  was  when  Holland,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  the  refuge  of  free  churches  and 
free  printing  presses,  and  it  is  a  continuity  of  noble  tradition 
that  Holland  should  now  be  the  formal  and  accredited  refuge 
of  public  right  and  the  world's  peace.  Of  all  the  manifold 
wise  and  good  purposes  to  which  the  founder  of  this  institute 
of  yours  has  lent  munificent  aid  there  is  not  one  that  should 
command  more  of  our  sympathy  and  admiration  than  his  con- 
tribution to  the  building  of  a  hall  at  The  Hague,  where  this 
most  august  of  courts  is  to  conduct  its  thrice-blessed  mission. 
Herbert  Spencer — who  was  so  much  and  for  so  long  your 
founder's  friend  and  mine — boldly  advanced  the  doctrine  that 
the  suppression  of  antagonism  between  nations  is  the  one  re- 
form that  would  bring  all  other  moral  reforms  in  its  train. 

John  Morley 

London,  England 


II 

SOCIAL  CULTURE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  RELIGION  * 

i 

According  to  the  ingenious  and  suggestive  scheme  of  classi- 
fication of  Arts  and  Science  adopted  by  the  Director  and  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  this  International  Congress,  Social 
Regulation  forms  the  sixth  division  and  Social  Culture  the 
seventh  division  of  the  entire  program.  Social  Regulation  is 
made  to  include  as  sub-topics,  politics,  jurisprudence,  and 
social  science,  while  Social  Culture  includes  education  and 
religion.  Politics  and  jurisprudence  have  to  do  with  the 
State,  while  social  science  is  conceived  as  including  for  its 
objects  the  civil  community  in  its  industrial,  municipal,  and 
family  groups,  and  in  its  providential  and  protective  aspects. 

Social  Culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  common  name  or 
title  for  the  two  branches  of  theory  and  practice  that  deal 
with  the  self-development  of  the  individual  under  the  direction 
of  the  church  and  the  school. 

This  is  our  division, — the  seventh  and  last  in  the  entire 
scheme  of  classification, — and  it  is  the  topic  of  this  hour's  dis- 
cussion to  consider  the  unity  of  Education  and  Religion. 

ii 

I  shall  announce  as  my  thesis,  that:  Social  Culture  is  the 
training  of  the  individual  for  social  institutions. 

Man  by  his  social  institutions  secures  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual  to  the  social  whole — the  social  unit.  The  person,  or 
individual,  comes  into  such  harmony  and  co-operation  with 
human  society  as  a  whole  that  he  may  receive  a  share  of  all 
the  production  of  his  fellow-men ;  be  protected  against  violence 

1  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Division  G 
Social  Culture),  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Septem- 
ber 19-24,  1904. 
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by  their  united  strength;  given  the  privilege  of  accumulating 
property  and  of  enjoying  it  in  peace  and  security,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  escape  from  sudden  approaches  of  famine  and 
penury  by  reason  of  seasonal  extremes  or  by  reason  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  infancy,  old  age,  disease,  or  of  the  perturbations 
affecting  the  community.  And  finally,  there  is  participation 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  race — the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
knowledge  that  comes  from  the  scientific  inventory  of  nature  in 
all  its  kingdoms,  and  of  human  life  on  the  globe  in  all  its 
varied  experiments,  successful  and  unsuccessful;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  higher  results  of  science 
in  the  field  of  discovery  of  laws  and  principles — the  permanent 
forms  of  existence  under  the  variable  conditions  of  time  and 
place.  Finally,  we  may  share  thru  our  membership  in  the 
social  unity  in  the  moral  insights  that  have  resulted  from  the 
discipline  of  pain — the  defeats  and  discomfitures  arising  from 
the  choice  of  mistaken,  careers  on  the  part  of  individuals  and 
entire  communities.  The  sin  and  error  of  men  have 
vicariously  helped  the  race  by  great  object  lessons  which 
have  taught  mankind  thru  all  the  ages,  and  now  teach 
the  present  generation  of  men, — all  the  more  effectively 
because  of  the  devices  of  our  civilization  which  not  only 
make  the  records  of  the  past  accessible  to  each  and  every 
individual,  but  institute  a  present  means  of  intercommunication 
by  and  thru  which  each  people — each  individual — may  see 
from  day  to  day  the  unfolding  of  the  drama  of  human  history. 

The  good  of  this  unity  of  the  individual  with  the  social 
whole  by  means  of  institutions  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  it  re-enforces  the  individual  by  the  labor  of  all,  the  thought 
of  all,  and  the  good  fortune  of  all.  It  takes  from  him  only 
his  trifling  contribution  from  his  trade  or  vocation  and  gives 
in  return  a  share  in  the  gigantic  aggregate  of  productions  of 
all  mankind.  It  receives  from  him  the  experience  of  his  little 
life  and  gives  him  in  return  the  experience  of  the  race,  a 
myriad  of  myriads  strong,  and  working  thru  millenniums. 

What  Thomas  Hobbes  said  of  the  blessings  of  the  political 
whole,  the  State,  is  true  when  applied  to  civilization  as  an  inter- 
national combination  of  States : 
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"Outside  of  the  State,"  said  he,  "  is  found  only  the 
dominion  of  the  passions,  war,  fear,  poverty,  filth,  isolation, 
barbarism,  ignorance,  and  savagery;  while  in  the  State  is 
found  the  dominion  of  reason,  peace,  security,  riches,  ornament, 
sociability,  elegance,  science,  and  good  will." 

With  this  point  of  view  we  see  at  a  glance  the  potency  of 
the  arts  of  social  culture,  fitting  as  they  do  the  individual  for  a 
co-operative  life  with  his  fellow-men  in  the  institutions  of 
civilization. 

in 

My  thesis  proceeds  from  this  insight  to  lay  down  the  doctrine 
that  the  first  social  culture  is  religion  and  that  religion  is  the 
foundation  of  social  life  in  so  far  as  that  social  life  belongs  to 
the  history  of  civilization.  Religion  in  the  first  place  is  not 
merely  the  process  of  an  individual  mind,  but  it  is  a  great  social 
process  of  intellect  and  will  and  heart.  Its  ideas  are  not  the 
unaided  thoughts  of  individual  scholars,  but  the  aggregate  re- 
sults of  a  social  activity  of  intellect,  so  to  speak ;  each  thought 
of  the  individual  being  modified  by  the  thought  of  his  com- 
munity so  that  it  comes  to  the  individual  with  the  substantial 
impress  of  authority. 

There  is  a  religious  social  process,  the  most  serious  of  all 
social  activity.  In  it  the  religious  view  of  the  world  is  shaped 
and  delivered  to  the  individual  by  authority  such  as  cannot  be 
resisted  by  him  except  with  martyrdom.  Each  modification 
in  the  body  of  religious  doctrine  has  come  thru  individual 
innovation,  but  at  the  expense  of  disaster  to  his  life.  He  had 
to  sacrifice  his  life  so  far  as  his  ordinary  prosperity  was  con- 
cerned, and  his  doctrine  had  to  be  taken  up  by  his  fellow-men 
acting  as  social  whole,  and  translated  into  their  mode  of  view- 
ing divine  revelation  before  it  effected  a  modification  in  the 
popular  faith.  It  was  a  process  of  social  assimilation  of  the 
product  of  the  individual  comparable  to  the  physiologic  process 
by  which  the  organs  of  the  body  take  up  a  portion  of  food  and 
convert  it  into  a  blood-corpuscle,  before  adding  it  to  the  bodily 
structure. 

So  in  the  living  church  of  a  people  goes  on  forever  the  great 
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process  of  receiving  new  views  from  its  members,  and  its  mem- 
bers include  not  only  the  Saint  Bernards,  but  also  the  Voltaires. 
The  Church  receives  the  new  views,  but  does  not  by  any  means 
adopt  them  until  it  has  submitted  them  to  the  negative  process 
of  criticism  and  elimination,  and  finally  to  the  transforming 
process  that  selects  the  available  portions  for  assimilation  and 
nutriment.  This  is  certainly  the  slowest  and  most  conservative 
spiritual  process  that  goes  on  in  civilization.  But  it  is  by  all 
means  the  most  salutary.  The  individuals  that  suggest  the 
most  radical  modifications  are  swiftly  set  aside,  and  their  result 
is  scarcely  visible  in  the  body  of  faith  transmitted  to  the  next 
generation. 

It  is  clear  this  conservatism  is  necessary.  Any  new  modi- 
fication of  doctrine  gets  adopted  only  by  the  readjustment  of 
individuals  within  the  communion  or  church.  All  the  inertia 
of  the  institution  is  against  it.  Again,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
but  desirable,  because  it  is  a  purification  process,  the  trans- 
mutation of  what  is  individual  and  tainted  with  idiosyncrasy, 
into  what  is  universal  and  well  adapted  for  all  members  within 
the  communion.  The  Church  must  prove  all  things  and  hold 
fast  to  that  which  can  stand  the  test.  The  test  is  furnished 
by  what  is  old,  by  what  is  already  firmly  fixed  in  the  body  of 
religious  faith.  If  its  foundations  could  be  uprooted  so  that 
religion  gave  up  the  body  of  its  faith,  all  authority  would  go 
at  once  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  the  relation  of  the  institu- 
tional whole  to  the  individuals  within  it.  Such  an  event  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  in  a  realizing  sense,  but  a  study  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  the  French  Revolution  aids  one  to  gain  a 
point  of  view.  When  a  citizen  finds  himself  in  a  social  whole 
in  which  all  the  principles  that  have  governed  the  community 
have  become  shaky,  he  gets  to  be  unable  to  count  on  any  par- 
ticular set  of  social  reactions  in  his  neighbors  from  day  to 
day,  or  to  calculate  what  motives  they  may  entertain  in  their 
minds  in  the  presence  of  any  practical  situation.  He  is  forced 
into  an  attitude  of  universal  suspicion  of  the  intentions  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  he  is  in  his  turn  a  general  object  of  sus- 
picion himself.  The  solution  forced  on  the  community  is  the 
adoption,  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  of  death  for  all  sus- 
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pected  ones.  But  the  more  deaths  the  more  suspicion.  For 
the  relatives  of  the  slain — those  who  yesterday  were  with  us, 
but  who  endeavored  to  dissuade  us  from  guillotining  their  par- 
ents, brothers,  or  cousins — as  to  those  we  are  warranted  in 
suspecting  that  they  to-day  are  planning  a  new  revolution  and 
to-morrow  may  put  us  to  death. 

We  may  by  this,  after  a  sort,  realize  the  situation  when  the 
foundations  of  religious  belief  are  utterly  broken  up. 

Fortunately  for  us  our  civilization  carries  with  it  even  under 
varying  creeds,  sects,  and  denominations,  the  great  body  of 
religious  belief  unquestioned.  Only  the  Nihilists  offer  a 
radical  denial  to  this  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  we  can 
see  how  easily  we  might  come  to  a  Reign  of  Terror  if  it  were 
possible  to  spread  this  Nihilistic  doctrine  widely  among  any 
considerable  class  of  our  people.  For  the  Nihilistic  view  would 
extend  its  death-remedy  after  the  destruction  of  its  enemies, 
to  its  own  ranks,  and  guillotine  its  own  Robespierres  by  rea- 
son of  suspicion  and  distrust  entertained  toward  one's  accom- 
plices. 

The  substantiality  of  the  view  of  religion  is  the  basis  of 
civilization.  It  holds  conservatively  to  elementary  notions  of 
an  affirmative  character  such  as  the  monogamic  marriage, 
the  protection  of  helpless  infancy  in  certain  fundamental  rights, 
the  protection  of  women;  the  care  for  the  aged  and  the  weak- 
lings of  society ;  private  ownership  of  property,  including  under 
property  land  and  franchises  as  well  as  movable  chattels. 
The  Church  includes  in  its  fundamentals  the  security  of  life 
against  violence,  and  makes  murder  the  most  heinous  of  crimes. 
It  insists  on  respect  for  established  law  and  for  the  magistrates 
themselves.  It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  protect  the  heretic  and 
to  insure  the  private  right  of  the  individual  to  dissent  from  the 
established  or  prevalent  religious  creeds  so  far  as  Church 
worship  or  dogmas  of  theology  are  concerned.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  community  as  social  whole  would  be  obliged  to  limit 
its  toleration  of  private  creeds  were  there  a  great  extension  of 
Nihilism  possible  or  were  there  to  arise  sects  that  attacked  the 
sacredness  of  the  family  institution — by  polygamy,  for  example, 
or  by  the  abolition  of  marriage;  or  sects  that  attacked  civil 
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society  by  attempting  practically  to  abolish  the  ownership  of 
property  (Proudhon  said  "  All  property  is  robbery")  ;  or  by 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  laborers  to  contract  with  employers 
for  their  labor. 

When  we  study  these  fundamental  ideas  common  to  the 
different  confessions  of  our  composite  church,  we  see  at  once 
how  powerful  is  the  established  doctrine  of  the  prevailing 
religious  ideal  in  our  civilization  in  exerting  an  authoritative 
control  over  individuals  as  to  belief  and  practice. 

IV 

Many  people  have  come  to  believe  in  this  age  of  greatly 
extended  religious  toleration,  that  the  Church  as  an  institu- 
tion is  moribund,  and  that  its  authority  is  about  to  disappear 
wholly  from  the  earth  in  an  age  of  science,  of  the  ballot  box, 
and  of  universal  secular  education  at  public  expense.  It 
would  seem  to  them  that  public  opinion  is  sufficient  or  about 
to  become  sufficient  by  means  of  the  newspaper  and  the  book 
to  secure  life,  personal  liberty,  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
happiness  without  the  necessity  for  a  religious  provision  for 
social  culture.  Only  the  culture  that  comes  from  the  secular 
school  is  adjudged  to  be  necessary  for  all. 

For  the  proper  consideration  of  this  question  it  is  necessary 
to  take  up  more  fundamentally  the  origin  and  real  function 
of  religion.  We  shall  find  two  fundamental  views  of  nature 
and  man  the  foundation  of  two  opposite  religious  movements 
in  the  world  history — the  Christian  and  the  Oriental.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  these  views  our  free  secular  life,  our  science  and 
the  arts,  our  literature  and  our  productive  industry  and  our 
commerce,  are  utterly  perverse  and  not  to  be  tolerated  on  any 
terms. 

A  year  ago  or  more  there  was  published  a  letter  written  by 
an  Arab  Sheik  of  Bagdad  to  the  editor  of  a  Paris  newspaper 
(La  Revue  for  March,  1902),  in  which  he  expressed  admira- 
tion for  certain  external  characteristics  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, but  found  no  words  bitter  enough  for  his  detestation  of 
the  Christian  religion  professed  by  all  European  nations.  To 
him   it   was    all   a   horrible  blasphemy.     The   pure   One   as 
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preached  in  the  Koran  is  sovereign  and  transcendent,  and  to 
speak  of  it  as  Divine-human,  or  as  triune  in  the  Christian 
sense,  is  to  the  Mohammedan  an  act  of  unspeakable  sacrilege. 
Therefore  if  our  triumphs  in  science  and  art  flow  from  our 
religion  the  worshiper  of  Islam  must  regard  them  as  his  mortal 
foe.2  And  yet  the  Arab  Sheik  is  much  nearer  to  the  Christian 
view  than  is  the  Buddhist  or  the  Brahmin.  The  East  Indian 
view  holds  a  first  principle  that  repudiates  or  shuts  out  from 
its  attributes  consciousness  and  will  and  feeling — all  the  ele- 
ments of  personality.  But  the  Allah  of  the  Koran  is  personal 
and  in  an  important  sense  ethical,  having  the  attributes  of 
righteousness  and  goodness  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  Hanyf  preachers  of  the  Ebionitic  sect  of  Old 
Testament  Christians  who  proselyted  Mohammed,  as  shown 
by  Sprenger.3     But  Brahma  is  above  the  ethical  distinctions 

'  Le  Dernier  mot  del' Islam  a  I' Europe.     Par  le  Sheikh  Abdul  Hagk  de  Bagdad; 
Paris,  La  Revue  No.  5  (1st  March,  1902).     Passage  translated  from  the  beginning: 

"  Christian  Peoples  :  The  hatred  of  Islam  against  Europe  is  implacable.  After 
ages  of  effort  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  us,  the  only  result  to-day  is  that  we 
detest  you  more  than  ever.  This  civilization  of  yours  and  its  .^arvels  of  progress 
which  have  rendered  you  so  rich  and  so  powerful,  be  it  known"  to  you  that  we  hate 
them  and  we  spurn  them  with  our  very  souls  .  ,  .  the  Mohammedan  religion  is 
to-day  in  open  hostility  against  your  world  of  progress.  .  .  We  explain  how  it  is 
that  we  spurn  with  horror  not  only  your  religious  doctrines  but  all  your  science,  all 
your  arts,  and  everything  that  comes  from  Christian  Europe  ...  I  the  humble 
Sheik  Abdul  Hagk,  member  of  the  holy  Panislamistic  league,  come  with  a  special 
mission  to  explain  clearly  how  this  comes  to  be.  .  .  Our  creed  is  this  :  There  is 
in  the  universe  one  sole  being,  God,  source  of  all  power,  of  all  light,  of  all  truth, 
of  all  justice,  and  of  all  goodness;  He  has  not  been  generated;  He  has  not  gener- 
ated anyone.  He  is  single,  infinite,  eternal  ;  Alone,  He  wished  to  be  known  ;  He 
made  the  universe,  He  created  man.  He  surrounded  man  with  the  splendors  of 
creation  and  imposed  on  him  the  sacred  duty  of  worshiping  Him  alone.  To  wor- 
ship continually  this  only  God  is  man's  only  mission  on  earth.  Man's  soul  is  im- 
mortal ;  his  life  on  earth  only  a  probation  .  .  .  the  supreme  duty  of  man  to  wor- 
ship the  only  God  and  to  sacrifice  himself  to  Him  without  reserve  ;  the  sum  of  all 
iniquity  to  renounce  the  only  God  and  to  worship  a  false  God  ...  for  us  Mus- 
sulmans there  is  a  world  containing  only  two  kinds  of  human  beings,  believers  and ' 
infidels  (mecreants);  love,  charity,  brotherhood  to  the  believers  ;  contempt,  dis- 
gust, hatred,  and  war  for  the  infidels.  Among  the  infidels  the  most  hated  and  the 
most  criminal  are  those  who  worship  God  but  ascribe  to  Him  earthly  parents,  or 
fatherhood,  or  a  human  mother.  Such  monstrous  blindness  seems  to  us  to  surpass 
all  measure  of  iniquity  :  the  presence  among  us  of  infidels  of  this  kind  is  the  plague 
of  our  life  ;  their  doctrine  is  a  direct  menace  to  the  purity  of  our  faith  ;  contact 
with  them  is  defilement,  and  any  relation  with  them  whatever  a  torment  to  our 
souls." 

3  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  des  Mohammed ;  Berlin,  1869.     Chapter  I,  p.  16-27, 
37-47,  60,  69,  70-77,  101-107. 
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of  good  and  evil,  and  goodness  and  righteousness  are  as  naught 
to  him  and  to  the  Yogi  who  seeks  by  mortification  to  get  rid  of 
his  selfhood. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  find,  by  the  well-known  road  taken  by 
the  philosophy  of  history,  the  twofold  root  of  all  human  ex- 
perience which  gives  rise  to  the  religious  insights  which  in 
their  first  form  of  external  authority  govern  human  life  before 
the  advent  of  the  stage  of  reflection  and  individual  free 
thought — religion  before  secular  education. 


Examine  life  and  human  experience  as  we  may,  we  find 
our  attention  drawn  to  two  aspects  or  opposite  poles,  so  to 
speak,  of  each  object  presented  to  us. 

The  first  aspect  includes  all  that  is  directly  perceivable  by 
the  five  senses,  sight,  sound,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  This  is 
the  aspect  of  immediate  existence. 

But  experience  begins  at  once  to  go  beyond  the  immediate 
aspect  and  tg.find  that  it  is  a  product  or  effect  of  outlying 
causes.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  it  as  an  immediate  exist- 
ence, it  now  comes  to  be  for  us  an  effect  or  mediated  exist- 
ence. 

If  we  call  the  first  aspect  an  effect,  we  shall  call  this  second 
aspect  a  causal  process. 

Each  immediate  object,  whether  it  be  thing  or  event,  is  an 
effect,  and  beyond  it  we  seek  the  causes  that  explain  it.  The 
first  pole  of  existence  is  therefore  immediate  existence,  and 
the  second  is  the  causal  chain  in  which  the  object,  whether  it 
be  considered  as  thing  or  as  event,  is  found. 

Since  the  causal  process  contains  the  explanation  of  im- 
mediate existence,  the  knowledge  which  is  of  most  importance 
is  that  knowledge  which  includes  the  completest  chain  of  causa- 
tion. It  is  the  knowledge  of  primal  cause  which  contains  the 
fullness  of  explanation.  And  the  mind  of  the  human  race 
has  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  the  question  of  first  cause. 

In  this  search,  as  already  suggested,  it  has  been  the  mind  of 
the  social  whole  of  a  people  that  has  done  the  thinking  rather 
than  the  minds  of  mere  individuals.     Even  the  most  enlight- 
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ened  individuals  and  the  most  original  and  capable  ones  have 
borrowed  the  main  body  of  their  ideas  from  the  religious 
tradition  of  their  people,  and  their  success  in  effecting  modi- 
fications and  new  features  in  the  existing  creed  has  been  due  to 
the  co-operation  of  like-minded  contemporaries  which  assisted 
the  utterance  of  the  new  idea  so  far  as  to  make  it  prevail. 
Again  the  collisions  of  peoples  settled  by  war  and  conquest 
have  brought  about  new  syntheses  of  religious  doctrine  which 
have  resulted  in  deeper  religious  insight  and  more  consistent 
views  of  the  divine  nature. 

It  has  been  the  long-continued  process  of  pondering  on  the 
second  aspect  of  things  and  events,  the  second  pole  of  ex- 
perience, that  has  reached  the  religious  dogmas  of  the  greater 
and  greatest  religions  of  human  history — a  process  of  social 
units  in  which  whole  peoples  have  merged. 

This  process  has  been  a  study  of  the  question  how  the  per- 
pect  One  can  be  conceived  as  making  a  world  of  imperfect 
beings.  For  imperfect  or  derivative  beings  demand  another 
order  of  being,  an  originating  source,  as  a  logical  condition  of 
existence.  But  this  source  must  explain  not  only  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  imperfect  but  also  the  motive  or  pur- 
pose, the  final  cause  or  end  of  the  creation  of  the  imperfect 
being. 

There  are  two  great  steps  which  religion  takes  after  it  leaves 
ancestor-worship  and  other  forms  of  animism,  in  which  dis- 
embodied individuals  as  good  or  evil  demons  reign  as  personal 
causes  in  an  order  above  the  natural  order  of  things  and  events 
which  are  immediately  present  to  our  senses. 

As  the  intellect  of  man  became  developed,  socially  and 
individually,  the  great  step  was  taken  above  all  secondary 
causes  to  a  first  cause  transcending  nature  and  also  tran- 
scending time  and  space,  the  logical  conditions  of  finitude  and 
multiplicity. 

The  transcendent  unity,  in  which  all  things  and  events  lost 
their  individual  being  and  mingled  in  one  chaotic  confusion, 
is  conceived  as  a  great  void  into  which  all  things  and  events 
are  resolved  when  traced  to  their  first  principle. 

Transcendence   was   in   the  first   stage   of   religious    con- 
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templation  the  important  attribute  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
thinking  of  the  First  Cause. 

To  halt  in  this  thought  of  mere  transcendence  of  the  world 
meant  pantheism  in  the  sense  that  the  One  is  conceived  to 
possess  all  being  and  to  be  devoid  of  finitude.  It  exists  apart 
in  an  order  above  all  finitude,  as  found  in  our  experience.  To 
deny  all  relation  to  finitude  comes  as  a  result  from  this  ab- 
stract thought  of  the  infinite.  It  is  the  nothing  of  the  world 
of  experience  and  is  to  be  thought  of  as  its  dissolution.  The 
philosophy  of  Kapila  in  the  Sankhya  Karika,  the  religion  of 
both  the  Yoga  doctrines,  the  Yoga  of  complete  ascetisism  (of 
Patanjali)  as  well  as  the  Karma  Yoga  expounded  in  the 
Bhagavad  Gita,  reach  a  One  not  only  above  things  and 
events  and  above  a  world-order  but  also  elevated  even  above 
creatorship — and  above  intellect  and  will — a  pure  being  that 
is  as  empty  as  it  is  pure,  having  no  distinctions  within  itself 
nor  for  others — light  and  darkness,  the  widest  distinction  in 
nature,  are  all  the  same  to  Brahma  and  so  also  are  good  and 
evil,  sin  and  virtue,  "  shame  and  fame,"  as  Emerson  names 
these  ethical  distinctions  in  his  poem  of  Brahma, — they  are  all 
one  to  Brahma. 

VI     THEISM 

When  the  social  mind  had  reached  this  insight  of  the  tran- 
scendence of  the  Great  First  Cause  we  see  that  it  lost  the  world 
of  things  and  events  and  had  annulled  one  of  the  two  poles 
of  experience  which  it  was  attempting  to  explain.  And  it  had 
left  in  its  thought  only  a  great  negative  abstraction,  pure  being 
or  pure  naught,  with  no  positive  distinctions,  not  even  con- 
sciousness, nor  the  moral  idea  of  ethics,  goodness  and  right- 
eousness or  mercy  and  justice.  It  was  obliged  to  deny  the  crea- 
tion altogether  and  conceive  the  world  as  a  vast  dream,  a  maya. 

Asia's  chief  thought  is  this  idea  of  transcendence  of  the  One 
First  Cause,  above  the  world  and  above  creation  and  creative 
activity.  But  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  the  last  word  of 
Asia ;  it  reveals  an  insight  which  reacts  against  the  thought  of 
this  abstract  oneness  as  transcendental  Being  and  sets  in  its 
place  the  idea  of  a  creator. 
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God  as  creator  makes  the  world,  but  does  not  lose  his 
sovereignty  by  this  act.  He  also  retains  consciousness,  inward 
distinction;  he  is  personal,  having  intellect  and  will  and  also 
feeling. 

The  pantheistic  idea  which  conceived  God  only  as  transcend- 
ent One,  followed  its  thought  out  to  the  denial  of  all  creative 
activity  and  even  to  the  denial  of  all  inward  distinction  of  sub- 
ject and  object.  It  ended  its  search  for  a  first  cause  (follow- 
ing out  the  causal  line  which  it  began  with)  by  denying  causal- 
ity altogether  and  finding  only  a  quiet,  empty  being  devoid 
of  finitude  within  itself  and  annihilating  objective  finitude 
altogether.  Hence  its  search  ended  with  the  denial  of  true 
being  to  the  world  and  to  man. 

But  this  self-contradiction  was  corrected  by  the  Israelitic 
people  who  felt  an  inward  necessity — a  logical  necessity — of 
conceiving  the  First  Cause  as  active,  both  as  intellect  making 
internal  distinctions  of  subject  and  object,  and  also  as  a  free 
will  creating  a  world  of  finite  reality  in  which  it  could  reveal 
itself  as  goodness.  The  essence  of  goodness,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment sense  of  the  idea,  consists  in  imparting  true  being  to  that 
which  has  it  not, — God  creates  real  beings.  Goodness  not  only 
makes  others  but  gives  them  rights ;  that  is  to  say,  gives  them 
claims  on  its  consideration. 

While  Orientalism  with  the  single  idea  of  transcendence  or 
sovereignty  arrived  at  the  idea  of  a  One  without  the  many,  and 
at  a  consequent  destruction  of  what  it  set  out  to  explain,  Theism 
found  a  First  Cause  that  could  explain  the  world  as  created 
by  an  ethical  being,  a  personal  One  that  possessed  what  we  call 
"  character,"  namely  a  fixed  self-determination  of  will — of 
which  the  two  elements  were  goodness  and  righteousness. 
This  doctrine  conceived  ethics  as  a  fundamental  element  in  the 
character  of  the  Absolute,  a  primordial  form  of  being  belong- 
ing to  the  First  Cause. 

Time  and  space  according  to  the  first  form  of  religion — 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  first  completed  thought  ar- 
rived at  by  the  social  intelligence  of  the  race — are  illusions 
and  the  producer  of  illusions.  All  illusions  arise  in  the  primor- 
dial distinction  of  subject  and  object  which  constitutes  the 
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lapse  into  consciousness  out  of  primeval  unity  which  is  not  sub- 
ject and  object.4  This  thought  of  Kapila  becomes  the  basis  of 
the  religion  of  Buddhism,  the  religion  founded  on  the  simple 
idea  of  transcendence  of  the  One  First  Cause  above  all  causality. 
This  is  opposite  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  reveals  the 
divine  as  a  One  that  is  goodness.  Goodness  is  so  gracious  as 
to  create  and  give  independent  reality  to  nature  and  man — 
in  short,  to  make  man  able  to  sin  and  to  defy  the  First  Cause 
his  Creator.  Here  emerges  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  sin. 
Man,  as  maya  or  illusion,  is  not  created  nor  is  he  a  creator  of 
things  or  events — his  deeds  are  only  seeming,  for  he  does  not 
possess  true  reality  himself.  But  with  the  doctrine  of  theism 
man  has  an  eternal  selfhood  given  him  and  is  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  his  will;  he  can  sin  and  repent. 

He  can  choose  the  ethical  and  form  in  himself  the  image  of 
God,  or  on  the  other  hand  he  can  resist  the  divine  and  create 
an  Inferno. 

While  theism  commands  man  to  renounce  selfishness,  pan- 
theism commands  to  renounce  selfhood. 

Theism  contains  in  it  as  a  special  prerogative  the  possibility 
of  meeting  difficulties  insoluble  to  pantheism.  It  has  solved 
the  great  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  first  cause  so  transcendent 
that  it  is  no  cause  of  the  world  and  man.  For  theism  sees  the 
necessity  of  goodness  and  righteousness  in  the  first  cause  and 
hence  finds  the  world  and  man  in  the  divine  mind.  But  it,  too, 
sees  divine  sovereignty  and  does  not  lose  that  thought  in  its 
theory  of  man  and  nature.  Nature  is  full  of  beings  that 
perish,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  come  from  a  perfect 
Creator.  The  history  of  man  is  full  of  sin  and  rebellion 
against  goodness  and  righteousness.  But  our  theistic  insight 
knows  that  God  is  holy;  that  he  possesses  perfect  goodness 
and  righteousness.  The  exclusive  contemplation  of  the  im- 
perfections of  man  and  even  of  his  best  works  leads  to  the 
pantheistic  denial  of  the  world  and  to  despair  as  to  man's 
salvation  before  the  sovereign  first  cause.  The  religion  of 
theism  often  lapses  towards  Orientalism  in  its  condemnation 

4  Memorial  verses  of  the  Sankhya   Karika,   Nos.  XXI,  XXII,  XXIV,  LXII, 
LXIV. 
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of  nature  and  history  as  empty  of  all  good.  Whenever  it  has 
gone  so  far  that  it  blasphemes  the  First  Cause  by  limiting 
divine  goodness,  the  Church  has  given  a  check  to  this  tendency 
and  ushered  in  an  epoch  of  missionary  effort,  wherein  the  true 
believer  leaves  off  his  excessive  practice  of  self-mortification 
and  devotes  himself  like  St.  Francis  to  the  work  of  carry- 
ing salvation  to  the  lost.  It  goes  out  like  St.  Dominic  to 
save  the  intellect  and  to  have  not  only  pious  hearts  but  pious 
intellects  that  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  creation, 
trying  to  see  how  God  works  in  his  goodness,  giving  true  being 
to  his  creatures,  and  lifting  them  up  into  rational  souls  able  to 
see  the  vision  of  God.5 

VII 

The  piety  of  the  intellect  contains  in  it  also  another  possibility 
of  lapse  into  impiety  of  intellect,  namely  thru  lack  of  power  to 
hold  to  the  sovereignty  of  God.  It  may  go  astray  from  the 
search  of  the  first  cause  and  set  up  secondary  causes  in  place 
of  a  first  cause.  This  is  the  opposite  danger  to  pantheism, 
which  gets  so  much  intoxicated  with  the  divine  unity  that 
it  neglects  nature  and  history  and  discourages  intellectual 
piety  and  loses  the  insight  into  the  revelation  of  God's  good- 
ness and  righteousness  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  intellectual  impiety,  one  kind  that 
goes  astray  after  a  secondary  cause  in  place  of  a  First  Cause 
and  the  other  that  passes  by  secondary  causes  as  something 
unworthy  of  the  True  First  Cause;  not  seeing  that  the  true 
First  Cause  makes  the  world  with  three  orders  of  being:  the 
lower  ministering  to  the  higher  and  the  higher  to  the  lower: 
an  inorganic  below  an  organic  realm ;  and  within  the  organic 
realm  creating  the  animal  below  the  man,  and  among  the 
races  of  man  making  savages  below  civilized  peoples.  It  does 
not  see  that  in  all  these  divine  goodness  has  its  own  great  pur- 
pose— to  make  the  world  of  time  and  space  an  infinite  cradle 
for  the  development  of  spiritual  individuality.  The  Christian 
God  is  not  an  abstract  One  delighting  only  in  abstract  ones, 

6  See  Goethe's  Faust,  "  Scene  in  Heaven  "  (Part  II,  Act  V,  scene  7),  Pater  Pro- 
fundus and  Pater  Seraphicus. 
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but  a  Creator  delighting  in  creators — commanding  true  be- 
lievers to  engage  in  the  eternal  work  of  the  First  Cause,  namely 
by  multiplying  his  creative  and  educative  work. 

Thus  from  one  or  another  form  of  impiety  of  the  intellect 
there  arise  collisions  with  the  Church  from  age  to  age. 

A  closer  and  closer  definition  of  the  dogma  arises  out  of 
the  struggle. 

One  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  struggle  in  the  church  arose 
in  the  time  of  the  importation  of  Arabian  pantheism  into 
Spain,  and  thence  into  the  other  parts  of  Europe  by  reason  of 
resort  of  Christian  youth  to  the  medical  schools  established  by 
the  Arabs. 

The  great  commentators  on  Aristotle,  Avicenna  and  Aver- 
rhoes  came  to  notice  and  caused  great  anxiety  by  their  inter- 
pretation of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  active  Reason  (vovs 
ttoltjtlkos),  which  they  held  to  exist  only  in  God ;  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  individual,  the  passive  soul  of  reason  (vov?  ttc^tikos), 
which  is  conceived  by  them  as  a  temporary  manifestation  of 
the  active  Reason,  withdrew  and  was  absorbed  into  the  deity, 
losing  its  individual  being. 

To  Christianity  the  doctrine  of  individual  immortality  is 
vital.  Without  it  the  world-view  of  the  Church  would  suffer 
dissolution. 

The  publication  of  the  pantheistic  version  of  Aristotle  forced 
Christian  scholars  to  study  seriously  the  Greek  philosophy. 
Piety  of  the  heart  and  piety  of  the  will  did  not  suffice. 
Piety  of  the  intellect  was  needed,  and  it  came  in  a  series  of 
thinkers  who  wrote  the  expositions  of  Christian  theology  of 
which  the  Summa  theologies  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  the  great 
exemplar.  Piety  of  the  intellect  overcame  the  dangers  of  re- 
ligious heresy. 

After  an  epoch  of  rapid  philosophical  development — a  period 
of  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  the  piety  of  the  intellect — there 
came  a  decadence  in  the  piety  of  the  will  and  the  piety  of  the 
heart,  and  when  this  began  to  have  its  visible  effects  in  the  neg- 
lect of  the  secular  interests  of  the  Church  a  reaction  set  in,  which 
culminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  pestilent  doctrine  of  nominal- 
ism thru  the  dialectic  skill  of  William  of  Occam,  and  as  a 
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consequence  the  great  philosophy  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Aquino 
fell  into  neglect.  But  this  gave  an  opportunity  for.  the  triumph 
of  the  study  of  secondary  causes.  Natural  science  began 
new  inventories  of  nature  and  new  studies  of  mind  which  set 
forth  theories  almost  mechanical  in  their  results. 

With  nominalism  no  speculative  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  a  first  cause  are  permissible.  All  that  is  left  is 
an  empirical  study  of  things  and  events — an  inventory  and  a 
classification;  theories  of  forces;  mechanical  composition  and 
decomposition  of  bodies ;  the  transformation  of  sensations  into 
ideas.  Ideas  were  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  mere  opinions 
and  of  less  truth  than  the  sensations  which  furnished  the  only 
vivid  certainty  esteemed  to  be  of  real  worth. 

There  is  bound  to  arise  a  reaction  against  religious  authority 
whenever  the  Church  itself  neglects  the  exposition  of  the  in- 
tellectual insights  which  are  the  most  vital  part  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  civilization.  For  if  the  Christian  world-view  is  ren- 
dered untenable,  the  piety  of  the  will  and  the  piety  of  the  heart 
will  soon  decay. 

A  series  of  skeptical  reactions  not  only  against  the  Church 
but  against  the  authority  of  the  State  have  taken  place,  as  a 
result  of  this  movement  away  from  theology  and  towards  an 
exclusive  study  of  secondary  causes. 

The  German  word  Aufklarung,  or  clear ing-up  of  the  mind, 
has  become  more  or  less  familiar  to  us  as  including  the  phases 
of  this  revolt  against  authority. 

It  holds  to  the  study  of  secondary  causes  and  the  neglect  of 
the  First  Cause. 

VIII 

There  has  been  only  one  great  Aufklarung,  the  French 
Revolution  which  swept  together  all  the  negative  tendencies 
into  one  movement  of  destruction  to  Church  and  State.  But 
there  are  numerous,  very  numerous  minor  movements.  In 
every  department  its  influence  is  felt. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Herbert  Spencer 
occupied,  and  still  occupies,  much  attention.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  his  generalizations  of  science  he  adopted  the 
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agnostic  view  of  his  system  from  Hamilton  and  Mansell. 
Back  of  that  view  is  Hume's  skepticism  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  category  of  causality,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  his  extreme  nominalism  to  the  stream  of  influence  that 
William  of  Occam  set  flowing  within  the  Church. 

Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of  the  world  resembles  in  a 
marked  manner  the  doctrine  of  the  Oriental  mind  that  the 
world  process  finally  comes  to  nothing.  One  after  another, 
things  and  events  appear  and  then  vanish  again  and  all  re- 
mains as  at  first.6  It  is  a  Sisyphus  movement  with  no  per- 
manent outcome  and  no  worthy  result.  It  begins  with  the 
homogeneous,  undifferentiated  condition  of  matter  and  moves 
towards  heterogeneity,  individuality,  and  complexity  of  func- 
tion. Evolution  is  this  process  of  individualization.  But  all 
evolution  is  to  be  followed  by  dissolution,  a  return  to  the 
chaotic  and  unindividualized  state  of  the  homogeneous  which 
Spencer  considered  to  be  unstable  and,  so  to  speak,  impelled  to 
evolution,  but  which  in  the  end  becomes  unstable  again  and 
seeks  its  equilibrium  in  chaos. 

6  "  Evolution,"  says  Spencer,  in  that  concise  statement  of  his  system  found  in  his 
Autobiography  y  vol.  i,  p.  650-652,  "  Evolution  .  .  .  is  a  movement  (6)  not  simply 
from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity,  but  from  an  indefinite  homogeneity  to  a  defi- 
nite heterogeneity  ;  and  this  trait  of  increasing  definiteness,  which  accompanies 
the  trait  of  increasing  heterogeneity,  is,  like  it,  exhibited  in  the  totality  of  things 
and  in  all  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  down  to  the  minutest.  (7)  Along  with 
this  redistribution  of  the  matter  composing  an  evolving  aggregate,  there  goes  on  a 
redistribution  of  the  retained  motion  of  its  components  in  relation  to  one  another  ; 
this  also  becomes,  step  by  step,  more  definitely  heterogeneous.  (13)  Dissolution  is 
the  counter-change  which  sooner  or  later  every  evolved  aggregate  undergoes.  Re- 
maining exposed  to  surrounding  forces  that  are  unequilibriated,  each  aggregate  is 
ever  liable  to  be  dissipated  by  the  increase,  gradual  or  sudden,  of  its  contained 
motion  ;  and  its  dissipation,  quickly  undergone  by  bodies  lately  animate,  and 
slowly  undergone  by  inanimate  masses,  remains  to  be  undergone  at  an  indefinitely 
remote  period  by  each  planetary  and  stellar  mass,  which  since  an  indefinitely  dis- 
tant period  in  the  past  has  been  slowly  evolving,  the  cycle  of  its  transformations 
being  thus  completed.  (14)  This  rhythm  of  evolution  and  dissolution,  completing 
itself  during  short  periods  in  small  aggregates,  and  in  the  vast  aggregates  distributed 
thru  space  completing  itself  in  periods  which  are  immeasurable  by  human 
thought,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  universal  and  eternal— each  alternating  phase  of 
the  process  predominating,  now  in  this  region  of  space  and  now  in  that,  as  local 
conditions  determine.  (16)  That  which  persists,  unchanging  in  quantity  but  ever 
changing  in  form,  under  these  sensible  appearances  which  the  Universe  presents  to 
us,  transcends  human  knowledge  and  conception — is  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
Power,  which  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  as  without  limit  in  space  and  without 
beginning  or  end  in  time." 
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One  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Aufklarung  has  thus  returned 
to  Orientalism,  and  his  infinite  and  eternal  is  only  an  unknown 
and  unknowable  power — he  calls  it  "  unknown  and  unknow- 
able," tho  he  let  us  clearly  see  that  there  is  a  shuttle  motion 
produced  by  it  out  of  chaos  into  individuality  and  from  in- 
dividuality back  again  into  chaos. 

A  creative  goodness  which  lifts  into  being  an  infinity  of  other 
selves  of  animals  and  men,  only  to  swallow  them  up  again  by 
a  jealous  reaction,  drawing  them  down  into  the  homogeneous 
ocean  of  chaotic  matter,  deserves  rather  to  be  called,  as  Plato 
in  the  Timceus,  and  Aristotle  in  his  Metaphysics  called  it,  envy 
and  jealousy  (<£0oVos),  a  quality  of  mind  which  they  thought 
not  possible  to  find  in  the  idea  of  God  as  Creator. 

The  only  effective  counter-movement  against  the  Aufklarung 
is  the  return  to  a  study  of  the  First  Cause. 

This  does  not  mean  the  neglect  of  secondary  causes,  but  their 
proper  adjustment.  It  is  an  application  of  the  great  results 
of  religious  thought — a  social  institutional  kind  of  thinking 
that  should  be  gone  over  by  every  individual  for  his  enlighten- 
ment. The  Church  should  elaborate  its  application  of  the 
thought  of  the  First  Cause  to  all  secondary  causes,  showing  in 
each  case  how  the  divine  goodness  connects  and  explains 
the  entire  movement  from  the  mechanical  to  the  chemical 
and  from  these  to  the  crystal,  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  to 
man. 

I  review,  in  concluding  my  paper,  the  line  of  argument  based 
on  the  second  or  causal  aspect  of  experience: 

i.  The  first  religious  step  is  taken  when  all  secondary 
causes  are  aggregated  into  one  group  and  included  in  the 
world-order  in  what  we  have  called  the  first  pole  of  experi- 
ence. Ancestor-worship  with  its  infinite  series  of  finite  spirits 
belongs  only  to  a  world  order.  A  true  originating  causality, 
a  first  cause,  belongs  to  a  second  and  higher  order,  to  a  self- 
determining  or  originating  order  of  being  which  transcends 
the  world  of  things  and  events ;  all  things  and  events  depending 
upon  a  being  derived  from  beyond,  and  not  in  themselves 
possessing  self-existence ;  and  the  true  second  order  possessing 
independence,  self-existence,  and  the  power  to  produce  duality 
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by  consciousness,  will,  or  some  other  form  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

2.  The  first  thinking  of  this  transcendent  being  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  its  transcendence  or  sover- 
eignty over  the  first  order.  While  the  first  order  is  dependent 
and  must  derive  its  support,  all  that  it  has,  from  a  higher  order 
of  being;  the  second  order  is  independent  and  can  exist  by 
itself.  The  religious  contemplation  is  absorbed  in  this  fact 
of  independence  or  transcendence ;  it  searches  the  origin  of  the 
dependent  order  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  independent  order,- 
but  it  does  not  find  at  first,  in  the  independent,  the  motive  for 
the  dependent.  It  halts  in  the  thought  of  transcendence  and 
denies  reality  to  the  world  of  things  and  events;  it  becomes 
pantheism  or  Orientalism;  it  denies  creatorship  in  the  first 
principle. 

3.  The  result  of  the  first  insight  into  the  presupposition  of 
dependent  being  has  reached  an  independent  being  which 
is  devoid  of  true  causality  and  which  does  not  impart  its  true 
being  to  a  derived  world ;  this  is  pantheism.  But,  again,  this 
result  contradicts  the  presupposition  on  which  the  insight  into 
the  second  order  is  based.  For  unless  there  is  presupposed  a 
true  orginating  causality,  a  self-determining  One,  the  higher 
order  of  being  exists  only  in  itself  and  not  for  itself;  its 
causality  is  not  real  to  itself;  if  its  causality  produces  only  a 
world  of  phenomenality  and  illusion,  then  the  result  of  its 
causality  is  only  to  reveal  to  the  independent  being  its  own 
inefficiency  as  a  cause;  it  is  a  cause  which  cannot  produce 
anything  real,  hence  it  is  not  a  true  cause. 

4.  The  history  of  the  religions  of  Asia  is  a  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  self-contradictions  of  pantheism — of  a  true 
causal  being  which  does  not  truly  cause.  It  is  also  a  series 
of  attempted  solutions  to  introduce  true  causality  without 
destroying  the  transcendence  or  sovereignty  of  the  First  Cause. 
For  to  introduce  any  finite  motive,  that  is  to  say,  any  motive 
depending  upon  another  underived  being,  would  destroy  the 
perfection  of  the  first  original  cause  and  reduce  it  to  a  secondary 
cause  and  thus  throw  back  the  entire  investigation  to  the  stage 
of  ancestor-worship.     The  escape  from  this  dilemma  which 
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offers  a  choice  between  the  destruction  of  the  imperfect  world 
and  the  destruction  of  the  perfect  world,  or  its  renunciation  by- 
philosophic  thought,  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
and  its  complete  exposition  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

5.  True  causality  is  the  self -revelation  of  the  highest  order 
of  being.  But  it  does  not  in  its  pure  self-determination  reach 
secondary  causes.  Its  action  in  itself  is  the  revelation  of  a 
perfect  in  a  perfect;  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Per- 
fect self-determination  results  in  perfect  revelation  in  another, 
an  eternal  object  becomes  an  eternal  subject  whose  thinking 
and  willing  are  one  and  hence  goodness  and  righteousness. 
Thru  this  thought  it  is  explained  how  the  primary  causality  in 
the  Logos  becomes  secondary  causality  thru  the  contemplation 
of  goodness  and  righteousness  as  the  inner  essence  of  causality. 

6.  The  Christian  view  of  the  world,  therefore,  does  not  com- 
promise its  idea  of  the  transcendency  or  sovereignty  of  the 
First  Cause,  but  preserves  it  perfectly  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
troduces transcendency  into  the  world-order  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality,  freedom,  and  responsibility  of  the  human 
soul  who  thru  religious  insight  interprets  the  entire  world- 
order  as  a  process  of  creation  and  salvation;  the  process  of 
creating  souls  with  independent  individuality  and  infinite 
powers  of  self-development  in  will  and  intellect,  in  goodness 
and  righteousness.  Consciousness  proceeds  thru  science  and 
philosophy  and  theology  everlastingly  towards  a  completer 
comprehension  of  the  divine  method  of  creation  of  real  being, 
that  is  to  say,  of  moral  beings  thru  the  inorganic  and  the 
organic  processes  in  time  and  space  and  thru  the  discipline 
of  moral  beings  by  means  of  their  historic  experience  of  life. 
This  development  of  consciousness  makes  possible  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  human  will  with  the  divine  will.  This  is  the 
ultimate  cause  presupposed  by  secondary  causation.  It  is  the 
second  aspect  of  experience. 

7.  This  view  of  the  world  elevates  it  into  the  highest  signifi- 
cance, not  thru  its  secondary  causes,  but  thru  its  first  cause  as 
the  divine  self-activity  in  its  goodness  and  righteousness.  It  is 
infinite  grace. 
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8.  This  view  of  the  world  makes  secondary  causes  significant 
in  the  light  of  the  First  Cause.  It  makes  the  history  of  nature 
thus  interpreted  a  part  of  the  book  of  divine  revelation. 

9.  With  the  pantheistic  interpretation,  the  divine  purpose 
disappears  from  the  realm  of  secondary  causes,  and  with  this 
there  vanishes  all  true  causality  and  high  significance  to  science. 
For  the  objects  of  science,  namely,  material  nature  and  human 
history,  when  separated  from  the  divine  and  devoid  of  a  share 
in  the  causal  activity  of  a  transcendent  being  who  is  a  real 
cause,  become  a  chaos  of  illusion,  the  East  Indian  Maya. 

10.  In  the  ruder  forms  of  religion,  the  varieties  of  ancestor- 
worship  and  fetichism,  science  has  no  place,  because  all  sec- 
ondary causes  become  capricious  activities  of  spiritual  beings 
not  subordinated  to  a  first  principle  of  goodness  and  righteous- 
ness. 

11.  It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  social  culture 
in  the  form  of  the  Church  and  the  School  as  independent  in- 
stitutions becomes  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  the  religious 
world-view  of  Christianity ;  and  that  the  perennial  continuance 
of  the  world-view  of  Christianity  thru  the  special  form  of 
social  culture  which  belongs  to  the  Church  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition presupposed  by  the  forms  of  social  culture  intrusted  to 
the  School. 

W.  T.  Harris 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

PRESENT  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  THEORY  OF 
EDUCATION  x 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  might  speak  of  educational 
theory  as  the  system  of  positive  knowledge  in  the  domain  of 
education.  But  if  we  limited  the  term  to  things  known  and 
the  sure  interpretation  thereof,  there  would  be  little  to  tell  in 
any  account  of  what  that  theory  covers.  We  must  extend  our 
use  of  the  word  to  include  not  only  established  truths,  but  also 
hypotheses  which  have  been  worked  out  with  a  good  degree 
of  care,  on  the  basis  of  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved 
— hypotheses  which  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  fairly 
started  on  the  way  to  a  place  in  the  body  of  established  truth. 
It  is  better,  however,  that  we  should  stop  here  and  not  include 
under  the  term,  theory,  the  whole  body  of  unsifted  educational 
suggestion  and  sudden  educational  sentiment  which  men  com- 
monly have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  educational  theories. 

Any  well-rounded  theory  of  education  must  include  an 
orderly  survey  of  the  results  of  educational  experience  and 
the  interpretation  of  that  experience  in  terms  of  philosophical 
system.  The  empirical  and  the  philosophical  elements  are 
both  indispensable.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  devote  equal 
consideration  to  both  elements  in  so  brief  a  paper  as  this,  and 
the  emphasis  will  accordingly  be  thrown  on  the  empirical  side, 
with  only  occasional  reference  to  the  ultimate  conceptions  of 
philosophy. 

Because  of  its  instrumental  relation  to  the  solution  of  all 
other  problems,  the  methodology  of  educational  inquiry  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  of  present  problems  in  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation.    It  seems  advisable,  accordingly,  to  begin  our  examina- 

1  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department 
23  (Education),  Section  A  (Educational  Theory),  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  19-24,  1904. 
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tion  of  problems  with  some  consideration  of  this  preliminary 
problem.2 

I     THE    METHOD    OF    EDUCATIONAL    RESEARCH 

Roughly  speaking,  we  find  at  least  four  methods  of  educa- 
tional theorizing  already  in  use:  The  philosophical,  the  his- 
torical, the  natural-scientific,  and  that  proceeding  directly  from 
experience  in  the  art  of  education.  So  complex  a  subject  must 
necessarily  employ  somewhat  different  methods  in  its  dif- 
ferent branches.  Even  within  a  fairly  homogeneous  science 
this  is  the  case.  Much  more  must  it  be  so  in  a  subject  which 
is  not  a  well-marked-off  science,  but  rather  the- congeries  of 
knowledges  with  which  an  institution,  a  profession,  is  con- 
cerned. It  may  be  that  a  wholly  new  method  will  not  be 
needed ;  but  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  sharpening  of  the  several 
methods  already  employed,  each  of  them  highly  diversified 
within  itself.  There  is  need,  too,  of  a  closer  application 
of  those  methods  to  the  specific  facts  which  they  are  to  collect 
and  explain,  and  of  an  adequate  correlation  of  those  methods 
and  of  the  results  arrived  at  thru  their  use.  And  new  develop- 
ments of  method  which  promise  actual  increase  of  knowledge 
are  to  be  sought  and  welcomed  and  employed.  A  few  notes 
on  these  several  modes  of  procedure  should  be  added. 

Historical  research  has  a  highly  elaborated  method  of  its 
own.  Any  adequate  history  of  education  must  stand  the 
severe  tests  of  this  method.  Only  such  educational  history 
can  offer  lasting  contributions  to  our  educational  theory.  We 
must  seek  in  historical  facts,  as  interpreted  with  historical  in- 
sight, a  knowledge  of  those  social  ideals,  convictions,  pur- 
poses, which  determine  the  direction  and  the  content  of  the 
education  which  any  people  will  provide  for  its  young.  In 
democratic  countries,  in  particular,  this  historical  knowledge 
leads  up  to  an  understanding  of  public  opinion,  by  which 
public  education  is  fashioned  and  inspired.     These  things  re- 

'  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  anyone  will  confuse  the  methodology  of 
research,  here  referred  to,  with  the  methodology  of  training  and  instruction,  which 
receives  much  more  attention  in  pedagogical  treatises.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  real  and 
highly  significant  connection  between  the  two. 
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veal  the  informing  spirit  of  education.  The  knowledge  of 
what  is  and  has  been  in  human  institutions  cannot,  like  a 
knowledge  of  natural  laws,  enable  us  to  forecast  future  events 
with  anything  like  certainty.  Nor  can  it  alone  give  guid- 
ance in  the  choices  of  the  future.  It  does  not  of  itself  furnish 
us  with  any  adequate  theory  of  education,  but  it  does  con- 
tribute much  that  is  indispensable  in  the  framing  of  such 
theory.  Classical  examples  will  occur  to  everyone,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  of  Montesquieu. 
In  their  widely  different  ways,  such  writers  as  Letourneau, 
Rashdall,  Lexis,  Balfour,  have  in  recent  years  been  making 
notable  contributions  to  this  side  of  educational  theory. 
And  vast  collections  of  material  for  future  work  of  this  kind 
are  made  by  the  English  Education  Department,  the  Gesell- 
schaft  fur  deutsche  Erziehungs-  und  Schulgeschichte  at  Berlin, 
and  other  agencies. 

The  extension  of  the  methods  of  the  natural  sciences  into 
several  sciences  contiguous  to  education  offers  a  hope  of  meas- 
ured and  objective  certainty  in  wide  reaches  of  educational 
territory.  For  educational  purposes,  the  representative  natural 
science  is  psychology.  That  indeterminate  science  has  spread 
over  new  fields,  employing  a  variety  of  methods,  and  in  many 
instances  its  problems  are  such  as  are  of  vital  concern  to 
education.  Here,  again,  it  should  be  remarked  that  no 
psychology  can  permanently  serve  the  purposes  of  educational 
theory  which  does  not  satisfy  the  severest  standards  of 
psychological  research.  So  long  as  "  educational  psychology  " 
is  less  than  psychology  it  is  less  than  educational.  Even 
among  stanch  friends  of  educational  research  there  is  still  a 
disposition  to  accept  as  "  pedagogical  "  some  forms  of  psycho- 
logical study  which  are  not  sufficiently  scientific  to  be  called 
"  psychological."  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  results  of  pure  psychological  study  are  not  ready-made 
and  finished  materials  of  educational  theory.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly much  intermediate  work  to  be  done  in  order  that 
psychological  methods  may  render  their  full  service  to  edu- 
cation; but  such  work  should  be  intermediate  in  its  scientific 
position  only,   and  not  in  the  excellence  of   its  quality.     It 
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would  be  easy  to  find  examples  of  good  work  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  education,  but  difficult  to  pick  out  any  few  examples 
for  special  mention.  Numerous  studies  in  the  several  aspects 
of  fatigue  have  provided  matter  for  educational  application 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  utilized.  Studies  in  memory, 
along  lines  made  classic  by  Ebbinghaus,  are  of  considerable 
educational  significance,  chiefly  as  showing  the  limitations  of 
training  in  this  field.  The  studies  of  James  and  Baldwin  in 
the  subtle  workings  of  the  mind  on  the  side  of  its  motor 
activities  overlap  the  field  of  education,  and  the  treatment  by 
Dewey  of  problems  immediately  educational  gives  striking 
illustration  of  the  relation  of  psychological  to.  educational 
method. 

So  far,  the  contributions  of  historical  and  natural  science. 
But  this  is  not  all;  and  when  we  have  surveyed  what  history 
and  natural  history  have  to  offer  at  the  present  time,  we  are 
left  with  the  sense  that  a  vital  center  of  educational  theory  still 
has  not  been  covered.  Education  is  an  art  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  attainment  of  social  ideals,  subject  to  conditions 
discovered  by  natural  science.  It  is  precisely  in  the  formation 
of  correct  and  comprehensive  judgments  relative  to  this  art 
that  our  educational  theory  finds  its  place  and  use. 

How,  then,  are  such  judgments  formed?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  as  in  other  arts,  they  commonly  arise  out  of  in- 
dividual taste  and  opinion ;  and  that  in  turn  is  an  outcome  of 
individual  experience  thrown  on  a  background  of  traditional 
doctrine.  The  vexing  question  is  how  to  sift  and  correct  that 
opinion,  how  to  elevate  that  taste  into  something  having  uni- 
versal validity;  how,  in  a  word,  to  make  educational  judg- 
ments conformable  to  truth.  Such  sifting  and  correction  have 
not  been  wholly  wanting  in  the  past.  The  traditional  back- 
ground of  individual  opinion  itself  has  served  in  some  rough 
fashion  as  a  corrective;  for  that  which  it  has  offered  has 
already  survived  more  tests  than  the  ordinary  experience  of 
one  lifetime  can  apply,  and  is  likely  accordingly  to  be  wiser 
than  the  independent  wisdom  of  most  individuals.  But  the 
more  wise  among  writers  on  education  have  supplied  their  own 
corrective  of  individual  caprice,  in  their  broad  knowledge  of 
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contemporary  life,  as  well  as  of  contemporary  education;  in 
their  judicial  temper,  their  wide  sympathies,  their  moral  ele- 
vation and  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  opinion  of 
some  unusually  gifted  individual  has  now  and  again  rallied 
about  it  many  followers,  making  a  school  of  educational 
thought.  The  varied  judgment  and  experience  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  a  group,  co-operating,  comparing  views  and  re- 
sults, criticising  one  another,  have  led  to  conceptions  which  are 
presumably  nearer  to  truth  than  those  even  of  the  leader  him- 
self. In  recent  years,  governments  and  educational  bodies 
have  sought  systematically  to  correct  the  judgment  of  individ- 
uals thru  conferences  of  many  individuals,  chosen  from  differ- 
ent schools  of  thought,  with  reference  to  their  recognized  and 
varied  abilities.  In  this  way  there  have  been  added  to  our 
educational  literature  such  valuable  papers  as  the  reports  of 
the  Dezember  Konferenz  and  of  our  own  Committee  of  Ten. 

This  enumeration  of  correctives  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  past  a  serious  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  render  empirical  judgments  relative  to  the  art  of  edu- 
cation more  free  from  the  caprice  of  individual  opinion,  more 
nearly  universal,  more  accordant  with  the  truth  of  things.  But 
such  procedure  at  the  best  has  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
resulting  doctrines  have  been  full  of  assumptions  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  doubtful;  assumptions  which,  at  the  same 
time,  are  capable  of  being  tested  as  to  their  correctness  by 
psychological,  historical,  or  other  scientific  research.  The 
more  the  scientific  spirit  comes  abroad  in  the  field  of  education, 
the  more  clear  becomes  the  demand  that,  wherever  possible,  the 
results  of  such  research  shall  replace  the  naive  pronouncements 
of  even  the  finest  unscientific  insight. 

So  far  as  we  can  foresee,  education  must  continue  to  offer 
free  play  to  the  creative  spirit  of  teaching,  without  which  the 
teaching  art  cannot  be  true  art ;  and  at  the  core  of  educational 
theory  must  still  be  that  personal  sense  of  personal  and  social 
values,  that  discriminating  appreciation  of  excellence  in  things 
done,  which  is  needed  to  guide,  interpret,  and  criticise  the  finer 
products  and  processes  of  the  human  spirit.  The  offerings  of 
sociology,  psychology,  and  the  physical  sciences  are  not  contri- 
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butions  to  our  knowledge  of  education  till  they  have  been 
appropriated  and  organized  at  this  vital  center  of  educational 
doctrine,  where  we  are  immediately  concerned  with  the 
processes,  products,  and  ideals  of  education  as  an  art. 

In  this  attempt  to  get  at  the  characteristic  methods  of  edu- 
cational theory,  we  find  that  we  are  dealing  with  processes 
closely  related  to  those  employed  in  the  science  of  politics. 
The  nearness  of  these  two  fields  to  each  other  was,  I  believe, 
pointed  out  by  Schleiermacher,  to  say  nothing  of  the  close 
connection  of  the  two  in  ancient  thought.  But  it  may  now 
be  added  that  both  political  judgments  and  educational  judg- 
ments are  very  vitally  related  to  judgments  in  the  field  of 
aesthetics.3  The  methods  which  we  have  been  considering  are 
paralleled  by  some  of  those  with  which,  for  example,  modern 
movements  in  literary  criticism  have  made  us  familiar.  We 
find  here  the  same  endeavor  to  correct  subjective  opinion  by 
every  means  which  may  give  it  a  wider  validity :  By  the  appeal 
to  the  findings  of  broad  experience  and  slow-sifting  time;  by 
the  appeal  to  history,  to  anthropology,  to  psychology  and 
sociology.  In  education  as  in  literary  criticism  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  any  amassing  of  exact  scientific  data,  to  dispense  with 
the  large-minded  discrimination  of  men  whose  cultivated  taste 
and  moral  sense  are  weighted  with  full  knowledge  of  their  kind 
and  of  their  time. 

We  may  make  use  at  this  point  of  the  distinction  made  by 
De  Quincey  between  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  liter- 
ature of  power.  Placing  the  line  of  demarcation  where  De 
Quincey  did  not  place  it,  but  where  the  development  of  natural 
science  since  his  time  might  suggest  that  it  now  be  drawn,  we 
may  say  that  much  of  the  better  literature  of  education  as  we 
have  it  now  is  literature  of  power  rather  than  of  knowledge. 
Writers  of  genius — publicists,  moralists,  and  teachers — have 
contributed  works  of  undoubted  influence  and  value  to  our 
body  of  educational  doctrine.  Even  when  a  lack  of  fully  as- 
certained fact  is  apparent  in  such  writings,  and  when  the  lack 
of  scientific  system  and  completeness  is  equally  noticeable, 
they  often  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  education  as  a  problem 

8  The  treatment  of  ethics  by  Herbart  as  a  division  of  aesthetics  will  be  recalled. 
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of  contemporary  life.  Some  of  the  educational  writings  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  of  M.  Fouillee,  of  President  Eliot,  of  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  may  be  mentioned  as  widely  different  examples 
of  the  literature  here  referred  to.  It  must  be  the  aim  of  im- 
proved method  in  our  educational  theory  to  make  the  liter- 
ature of  power  in  education  a  literature  of  knowledge  and 
power. 

Having  in  mind  such  considerations  and  examples  as  have 
been  brought  forward,  we  may  now  partially  describe  this 
central,  characteristic,  correlating  method  of  educational 
knowledge  as  the  method  of  educational  criticism.  The  term 
is  not  a  happy  one,  and  one  more  adequate  can  doubtless  be 
found.  If  used,  it  should  be  understood  as  meaning  criticism 
in  the  larger  and  more  vital  sense — appreciative,  constructive, 
creative  criticism.  However  closely  affiliated  with  aesthetic 
criticism  on  the  one  hand  or  with  political  science  on  the  other, 
it  can  draw  nothing  finished  for  its  purposes  from  these  or 
any  other  sources.  It  must  make  its  own  way,  determine  its 
differentiae,  establish  its  peculiar  canons,  with  all  patience  and 
persistence.  The  distinct  need  of  the  immediate  future  is  that 
by  all  possible  means  the  literature  of  power  in  education,  in- 
cluding the  literature  of  educational  experience,  be  rendered 
more  scientific.4 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  several  different  methods  of 
educational  research  have  been  mentioned.  It  should  now  be 
noted  that  no  sharp  distinctions  are  drawn  between  them. 
They  are  overlapping  and  co-operating  methods,  and  to  render 
their  co-operation  effective — to  prevent  the  waste  of  a  working 
at  cross-purposes — is  a  prime  consideration  in  educational 
theory.  Certain  elements  of  good  method  reappear  wherever 
we  go.  The  method  of  comparison  is  one  of  these.  Another, 
overlapping  this,  is  the  statistical  method,  so  satisfying  in  the 
sense  of  exactness  and  finality  which  it  brings,  and  so  mislead- 
ing oftentimes  with  the  appearance  of  explanation  where  it 

4  It  may  be  found  that  the  theory  of  other  professional  and  institutional  subjects 
shares,  along  with  that  of  education,  in  this  character  of  art  criticism  ;  and  as  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  become  more  intimately  bound  together,  the  methodology  of 
the  sciences  even  may  be  in  a  measure  influenced  from  this  side. 
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has  merely  arranged  materials  preparatory  to  a  possible  ex- 
planation. These  are  modes  of  procedure  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  our  educational  research,  and  must  be  em- 
ployed in  their  most  perfectly  developed  modern  forms. 
Quite  as  important  are  the  objective  observation  and  accurate 
description  of  phenomena,  which  must  always  be  a  first  con- 
sideration in  any  method  which  aims  at  being  scientific.5 

It  should  now  be  added  that  no  educational  theory  can 
be  fully  scientific  till  it  has  been  made  to  take  its  place  in  the 
ordered  system  of  philosophy.  The  principles  of  psychology 
and  the  related  sciences,  the  social  purposes  revealed  in  his- 
tory, and  the  standards  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  teaching,  are 
to  be  brought  within  the  scrutiny  of  philosophical  method, 
and  made  to  show  the  ultimate  grounds  of  their  scheme  of 
values  and  of  personal  influences.  The  tendency  of  some 
students  to  approach  educational  theory  as  a  branch  of  a 
philosophic  system  while  neglecting  any  close  examination  of 
the  facts  of  education  with  which  it  has  to  do,  is  certainly  at 
fault.  But  equally  faulty  and  inadequate  is  the  procedure 
which  is  content  with  the  mere  generalization  of  educational 
facts,  and  fails  to  see  those  facts  and  generalizations  in  just 
perspective  in  the  organic  whole  of  human  knowledge. 
Empirical  judgments,  as  they  become  clarified  and  organized, 
reveal  implications  which  can  be  adequately  explained  only  in 
the  full  light  of  philosophy.  The  approach  may  be  from  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the  student's  predilection, 
and  the  emphasis  of  attention  be  placed  at  one  point  or  an- 
other, but  no  partial  view  of  the  relations  of  education  can 
wholly  satisfy.  Still  further,  it  should  be  clear  that  no 
philosophy  of  education  is  worthy  of  the  name  which  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  a  rounded  philosophical  system ;  and  no  lower 
grade  of  philosophizing  will  serve  for  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation than  that  which  is  demanded  for  the  solution  of  the 
other  capital  problems  of  philosophic  speculation.  In  other 
words,   a  philosophy  of  education  must  be  the  work  of  a 

5  Something  of  this  sort  is,  I  think,  what  Professor  Hanus  has  in  view  in  his 
papers  on  the  formulation  of  educational  doctrine  ;  and  in  a  different  way,  what 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  has  in  view  in  his  recent  articles  in  The  Forum. 
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philosopher.  Notable  examples  of  such  work  are  at  hand. 
To  say  nothing  of  ancient  masterpieces,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  pedagogical  writings  of  Herbart,  the  Pddagogik  als 
System  of  Rosenkranz,  and  the  work  by  Commissioner  Harris 
entitled  Psychologic  foundations  of  education.  In  a  rather 
more  fragmentary  way,  the  educational  implications  of  the 
doctrine  of  organic  evolution  have  been  worked  out  by  Her- 
bert Spencer,  by  M.  J.  Guyau,  and  by  numerous  other  writers, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  that  doctrine  has  influenced  very 
profoundly  the  most  of  recent  studies  in  this  field. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  problems  calling  for 
solution  in  the  near  future,  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that 
such  problems  crop  up  everywhere,  and  choice  among  them 
for  the  purposes  of  this  brief  paper  is  extremely  difficult.  For 
many  reasons,  however,  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  the 
part  which  education  has  to  play  in  bringing  up  men  and 
women  fitted  for  co-operative  freedom,  in  our  modern  societies, 
seems  to  offer  the  most  significant  and  interesting  themes. 
We  proceed  accordingly  to  take  account  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems'of  this  group,  viewing  them  as  central  to  the  present 
educational  situation  and  immediately  bound  up  with  present- 
day  practice  of  the  art  of  education. 

They  are  problems  that  must  be  attacked  by  such  methods 
as  we  have  at  hand  or  can  make  available  for  use.  We  shall 
very  soon  find  that  the  solution  of  these  central  problems  de- 
pends upon  the  solution  of  certain  related  problems  in  contigu- 
ous fields,  to  which  various  special  methods,  already  fairly  well 
ascertained,  may  be  applied.  The  small  group  of  problems 
with  which  we  begin  determines  then  the  choice  of  subjects 
for  consideration  in  those  related  fields;  and  the  whole  set 
of  questions  here  proposed,  in  their  relations  one  with  an- 
other and  in  the  various  handling  which  their  varied  character 
suggests,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  composite  method  of  edu- 
cational research  which  has  been  roughly  sketched  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 
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II     THE    CENTRAL    GROUP    OF    PROBLEMS:    RELATING    IMMEDI- 
ATELY  TO   THE   ART    OF   EDUCATION 

In  this  group  we  may  note  three  problems,  all  of  which  are 
living  questions  in  the  education  of  different  peoples  to-day, 
all  of  which  are,  moreover,  intimately  interwoven  one  with 
another.     They  are  those  of: 

1.  The  relation  of  election  to  prescription  in  studies; 

2.  The  relation  of  studies  for  general  culture  to  vocational 
studies ; 

3.  The  relation  of  guidance  to  spontaneity  in  the  methods 
of  instruction. 

The  elective  system,  under  some  very  broad  limitations,  has 
long  held  sway  in  the  German  universities.  During  the  past 
half-century  and  more  it  has  been  making  steady  progress  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  America.  In  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  other  lands  its  influence  is  present,  and  it  is  work- 
ing itself  out  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  By  degrees  it  has 
made  its  way  downward  into  the  secondary  schools,  and  we 
have  even  seen  something  of  it  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

This  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  larger  freedom  for 
the  personal  development  of  the  individual  and  of  every  in- 
dividual who  rises  to  the  higher  stages  of  education.  Ac- 
cording to  different  points  of  view,  it  tends,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  dissolution  of  some  of  the  best  of  social  bonds,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  fitting  of  men  for  a  higher  service  of 
society. 

Closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  electivism  is  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  general  to  vocational  training.  The 
principle  of  election  has  always  been  recognized,  where  per- 
manent castes  have  not  been  established,  to  this  extent  at  least, 
that  a  man's  vocation  has  been  chosen  by  him  or  for  him 
from  the  several  which  may  have  been  open;  and  that  some 
part  of  his  training  has  been  specialized  in  accordance  with 
this  choice.  A  current  tendency  runs  toward  a  stronger  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  vocational  training,  of  training  for 
arts  and  trades  as  well  as  for  the  "  learned  "  professions,  and 
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toward  the  demand  that  the  profession  shall  be  chosen  to  fit 
the  man,  even  if  choices  made  in  earlier  years  be  freely  changed 
as  the  learner's  character  and  aptitudes  become  better  known. 
With  the  growth  of  election  in  studies  pursued  for  general 
culture,  the  distinction  between  culture  courses  and  vocational 
courses  has  become  obscured.  In  their  spirit  and  methods  and 
subjects  of  study,  general  and  technical  schools  have  become 
in  a  measure  assimilated  to  each  other.  The  implications  of 
this  tendency,  its  advantages  and  dangers,  present  a  large 
problem  for  theoretical  solution. 

The  emphasis  on  individuality  and  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
courses  and  of  studies  is  accompanied,  especially  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  lands,  by  a  like  regard  for  individual  choice  and  initia- 
tive in  the  processes  of  instruction  and  of  training.  Our 
schools  tend  to  become  institutions  of  co-operative  self -educa- 
tion. The  implications  and  limitations  of  this  movement  and 
its  permanent  relations  with  the  organic  whole  of  educational 
thought  and  practice,  furnish  another  important  range  for 
theoretical  inquiry. 

The  current  discussion  of  these  questions,  in  so  far  as  it 
rises  above  the  mere  iteration  of  commonplaces,  belongs  mainly 
to  the  literature  of  power  rather  than  that  of  knowledge.  It 
embodies  the  opinion  of  many  large  and  forceful  personalities, 
with  their  differing  estimates  of  educational  tradition,  of  per- 
sonal and  social  values,  of  the  changing  needs  of  our  time.  It 
shows  various  degrees  of  creative  daring  on  the  part  of  men 
who  are  the  makers  as  well  as  the  apologists  of  our  modern 
education.  In  a  word,  it  is  literary  art,  reflecting  and  inter- 
preting the  art  of  education.  As  such  it  is  of  very  great 
significance.  It  is  not  at  all  the  business  of  educational  theory 
to  brush  aside  such  discussion,  if  that  were  possible.  This 
literature  of  the  art  of  education  may  serve  rather  as  a  base 
for  the  movement  toward  making  this  part  of  our  theory  of 
education  more  thoroly  scientific. 

This  is  far  from  saying  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to- 
ward a  scientific  examination  of  such  subjects.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  adequate  objective  and  critical  treatment  of  them 
is  generally  lacking  or  has  appeared  only  in  fragments  and 
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beginnings;  yet  one  who  appreciates  the  positive  excellence 
of  some  of  the  art-literature  of  these  questions,  with  its  occa- 
sional appeal  to  scientific  and  philosophical  knowledge,  will 
venture  only  with  extreme  diffidence  to  offer  his  suggestions 
of  improvement. 

The  chief  improvements  to  be  suggested  are  a  more  ade- 
quate definition  of  the  questions  at  issue,  which  shall  take 
account  of  their  place  in  the  historical  tendency  and  develop- 
ment to  which  they  belong;  and  the  substitution,  wherever 
possible,  of  accurate  statement  of  facts,  objectively  determined, 
for  easy  assumptions  and  mere  personal  opinions.  The  actual 
working  and  results  of  different  systems  should  be  examined 
with  greater  thoroness,  and  more  than  superficial  compari- 
sons should  be  instituted  among  them.  Where  such  facts 
admit  of  it,  they  should  be  subjected  to  statistical  treatment, 
and  all  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  things  enumerated 
and  compared  are  of  the  same  denomination — are  comparable 
— the  attendant  circumstances  which  give  to  every  fact  its  full 
significance  being  taken  fully  into  the  account.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  ways  may  be  devised  of  adding  systematic  ex- 
periment to  our  observation  of  that  which  comes  to  pass  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  so  of  reducing  somewhat  the  num- 
ber of  distracting  variable  elements  and  defining  more  exactly 
the  play  of  calculable  influences. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  adequate  solu- 
tion of  any  of  these  problems  without  adequate  related  knowl- 
edge of  psychological  fact  and  historical  tendency;  and  the 
ultimate  insight  of  philosophy  is  equally  indispensable,  if  in- 
terpretation is  indeed  to  interpret. 


Ill     THE    SECOND    GROUP  I    INSTITUTIONAL    PROBLEMS 

The  problems  which  have  been  brought  forward  as  consti- 
tuting a  central  group  are  clustered  about  the  ideal  of  individ- 
ual freedom  in  education,  the  ideal  of  Lernfreiheit.  But  this 
Lemfreiheit  is  conditioned  by  Lehrfreiheit.  To  understand  the 
present  significance  of  such  academic  freedom,   it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  know  somewhat  intimately  the  history  of  educational 
institutions;  and  particularly  to  know  the  history  of  their  re- 
lations with  the  other  great  institutions  of  human  society 
since  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  is,  since  the 
time  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions. 

Studies  in  this  field  should  lead  to  an  understanding  of : 
i.  The  institutional  relations  of  the  modern  school; 

2.  The  educational  significance  of  modern  democracy;  and 

3.  The  internal  relations  of  modern  educational  systems, 
and  particularly  the  relation  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

These  are  very  broad  questions,  but  they  are  such  as  admit 
of  objective  investigation.  Such  investigation  should  make 
clear  the  meaning  and  tendency  of  that  individualism  which 
has  so  deeply  affected  our  modern  schools  by  making  clear 
the  dominant  ideals  of  modern  civilization  and  the  related 
bearings  of  the  modern  conception  of  academic  freedom. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  problems  are  interwoven 
with  one  another  as  well  as  with  those  designated  as  the  central 
problems  of  this  discussion.  The  great  change  thru  which  the 
institutions  of  education  have  passed  in  coming  under  the 
general  control  of  the  civil  power  after  long  domination  by 
the  Church,  has  not  been  by  any  means  a  simple  process, 
which  could  be  set  forth  in  a  formula.  It  has  been,  instead, 
an  extremely  complicated  movement,  and  one  well  worthy  of 
such  painstaking  historical  inquiry  as  has  been  devoted  to 
other  relations  of  Church  and  State.  Out  of  this  shifting 
and  conflict  has  arisen  a  somewhat  clearer  consciousness  of 
the  functions  of  the  school.  In  changing  from  an  organ 
primarily  of  ecclesiastical  propaganda  to  an  organ  of  political 
propaganda,  the  school  has  tended  to  throw  relatively  greater 
emphasis  on  those  parts  of  instruction  which  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  propaganda  at  all — those  parts  in  which  it  works 
directly  for  the  betterment  of  human  life  instead  of  working 
to  that  end  mediately,  thru  the  inculcation  of  principles  peculiar 
to  any  other  institution.  What  effect  on  this  movement  the 
rising  power  of  industrial  organization  will  have  is  prob- 
lematical.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some  ways  the  educational 
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demands  of  industrial  institutions  may  be  thrust  in  between 
those  of  Church  and  State.  Knowledge  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial history  is  increasingly  needed  for  an  understanding  of 
educational  movements,  now  barely  begun,  which  loom  large 
in  our  future. 

In  the  meantime,  the  institutions  of  education  have  been 
passing  thru  a  notable  internal  development.  Education  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  itself  a  center  of  manifold  but  unified 
interests;  it  has  become  conscious  of  a  far-reaching  mission; 
already  it  has  its  own  highly  developed  ideals,  traditions,  and 
loyalties.  Such  sentiments  were  abroad  in  the  early  univer- 
sities. With  the  upgrowth  of  provision  for  universal  ele- 
mentary instruction,  educational  systems  commonly  appeared 
in  two  grades  or  divisions,  pursuing  somewhat  diverse  ends, 
and  with  a  considerable  rift  between  them.  More  recently 
this  divergence  has  been  disappearing.  Universities  and  lower 
schools  have  drawn  nearer  to  each  other,  university  ideals 
have  come  to  animate  schools  of  every  kind  and  grade,  the 
ideals  of  popular  and  technical  education  in  turn  have  influ- 
enced the  universities,  the  manifold  institutions  of  education 
have,  in  a  word,  become  knit  together  in  spiritual  unity,  mak- 
ing in  effect  one  great  world-institution.  And  this  has  ceased 
to  be  a  merely  subordinate  and  tributary  institution.  It  has 
virtually  taken  its  place  alongside  of  the  other  great  human 
institutions  as  one  of  the  cardinal  concerns  of  human  society. 

No  one  could  hope  to  characterize  in  a  paragraph  the  in- 
forming spirit  and  ideals  of  this  great  institution  of  educa- 
tion, in  its  modern  development.  But  some  brief  indication 
of  its  nature  should  be  attempted.  Its  first  principle  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  free  service  of  the  commonweal.  This  is 
the  familiar  principle  of  "  academic  freedom  " ;  only  it  is  now 
seen  that  such  freedom  cannot  permanently  be  the  prerogative 
of  a  single  and  separate  division  of  our  educational  system,  as 
of  a  university,  but  must  inhere  in  educational  institutions  as 
such.  This  free  school  is  closely  allied  with  a  free  press,  free 
science,  and  free  art :  its  rise  is  closely  connected  with  the  wide 
dissemination  of  modern  vernacular  literatures  and  the  wide 
acceptance  of  modern  natural  science,  and  it  is  coming  in  halt- 
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ing  and  uncertain  fashion  to  show  some  connection  with 
modern  art  other  than  literary  art.  In  its  relations  with 
modern  science,  it  tends  to  spread  abroad  some  measure  of  that 
spirit  of  suspended  judgment  and  impartial  acquiescence  in  the 
teachings  of  objective  evidence  which  belong  to  that  science 
at  its  best.  In  its  relations  with  art,  it  tends  to  promote  that 
self-restraint  which  belongs  to  the  truly  artistic  achievement  of 
every  age.  In  some  degree  it  furthers,  too,  that  finer  realism 
which  modern  art  shares  with  modern  aspirations  in  the  field 
of  morals,  a  realism  which  aims  at  essential  rather  than  merely 
conventional  truth  and  righteousness.  Even  where  most 
secular  it  is  mildly  religious,  with  that  pervasive  religion  which 
is  an  overflow  from  creeds  and  rituals.  It  enjoys  a  fine  catho- 
licity of  human  interest,  a  neighborliness,  to  which  no  man  is  a 
foreigner  nor  a  Samaritan.  It  disengages  itself  from  the  par- 
tisanship of  the  sects  and  sections  of  other  institutions;  for 
even  where  most  bound  by  ecclesiastical  or  other  dependence,  it 
is  influenced  by  that  rising  respect  for  the  personality  of  the 
learner  which  in  our  day  restrains  those  who  would  do  vio- 
lence to  the  honest  convictions  of  even  a  little  child. 

The  great  movement  in  education  here  referred  to  has  gone 
forward  in  unison  with  the  other  great  movements  in  human 
culture  which  have  made  our  civilization  what  it  is  to-day. 
Only  patient  and  critical  and  clear-sighted  historical  research 
can  reveal  the  real  trend  and  significance  of  these  movements, 
but  they  are  plainly  connected  with  those  views  of  human  life 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  ushered  in  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  rights  of  man,  and  with  a  democratic  conception 
of  social  relations.  Education  in  modern  schools  seems  to 
tend  toward  democracy  everywhere,  even  in  lands  where 
every  effort  is  put  forth  to  prevent  such  an  outcome.  It 
accents  the  tendency  toward  democracy  which  it  finds  already 
at  hand — a  tendency,  not  necessarily  toward  a  democratic,  as 
opposed  to  a  monarchical,  form  of  government,  but  toward 
the  democracy  of  fair  opportunity  for  every  man.  It  is  out 
of  this  play  of  currents,  strivings,  and  ideals  that  the  in- 
dividualism of  our  time  has  arisen — an  individualism  more 
sharply  conscious  of  itself  because  of  its  interplay  with  a  new 
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spirit  of  collectivism  which  has  arisen  along  with  it.  It  has 
come  to  pass  that  as  our  education  has  become  less  narrowly 
institutional,  more  widely  universal,  it  has  come  to  lay  new 
emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  individuals,  each  of  whom 
is  to  render  his  peculiar  service  to  society.  It  seeks  to  dis- 
cover in  each  his  best  aptitude  for  such  service,  and  to  raise 
that  aptitude  to  its  highest  efficiency  thru  training.  The 
fine  adjustment  of  individualism  to  collectivism,  in  a  school 
intended  to  perpetuate  and  promote  the  best  things  of  our 
time,  is  a  problem  of  educational  theory  as  well  as  of  educa- 
tional practice,  and  calls  for  a  much  more  searching  inquiry 
into  the  place  and  meaning  of  modern  scholastic  freedom  than 
any  that  has  yet  been  made. 

The  growth  of  such  freedom,  in  making  way  for  xthe  in- 
dividual in  the  training  of  the  schools,  has  made  way  also  for  a 
psychological  treatment  of  educational  problems.  In  the 
modern  school,  such  approach  to  educational  doctrine  from  the 
side  of  psychology  is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  at- 
tempt to  make  education  real  for  every  person  educated.  Be- 
cause the  art  of  education  is  making  in  plain  honesty  this  at- 
tempt to  find  the  real  pupil  and  to  address  the  appeal  of  edu- 
cation to  his  real  possibilities  and  make  it  serve  his  real  needs, 
it  must  have,  in  common  with  those  other  arts  with  which  it 
is  allied — with  the  arts  of  government,  of  guidance,  of  per- 
suasion— the  help  of  science,  and  the  help,  particularly,  of 
psychology. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  certain  psychological 
aspects  of  the  questions  that  have  already  been  reviewed. 

IV     THE    THIRD    GROUP  I    PSYCHOLOGICAL    PROBLEMS 

The  psychological  problems  most  obviously  involved  in  the 
problems  of  Lehrfreiheit  and  Lemfrcihcit  which  have  thus  far 
been  considered  are  those  entering  into  the  problem  of 
psychological  or  educational  diagnosis,  which  stands  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  certain  forms  of  physiological  diagnosis. 
By  such  diagnosis  is  meant  a  determination  of  the  normal  and 
typical  human  characteristics  and  characters  with  which  edu- 
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cation  has  to  do,  the  ranges  of  normal  variation  among  them, 
and  the  demarcation  of  their  pathological  accompaniments. 
A  little  more  definitely,  this  may  be  considered  under  the  three 
divisions  of: 

i.  The  determination  of  the  successive  stages  of  normal 
human  development,  with  especial  reference  to  the  ripening  of 
instincts  and  to  manifestations  of  accelerated  and  arrested  de- 
velopment ; 

2.  The  relation  of  the  generic  to  the  specific  in  mental 
development,  with  especial  reference  to  possibilities  of  gen- 
eral or  "  formal  "  culture ;  and 

3.  The  relation  of  motor  tendencies  to  general  culture  and 
to  the  processes  of  development,  particularly  under  the  forms 
of  imitation  and  suggestion. 

In  discussions  of  prescription  and  election,  frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  cultural  or  disciplinary  value  of  studies. 
It  is  held  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  gain  from  any  single 
bit  of  instruction  spreads,  as  it  were,  over  a  considerable  area 
of  the  mental  life:  over  the  whole  of  that  life  in  all  of  its 
aspects,  it  may  be;  or  over  all  manifestations  of  one  or  more 
"  faculties,"  as  it  is  more  commonly  stated.  This  assumption, 
if  not  wholly  incorrect,  is  very  greatly  overdrawn,  yet  it  has 
persisted  in  educational  discussions  long  after  psychologists 
have  abandoned  the  doctrine  on  which  it  is  seen  to  rest.  Re- 
cent psychology  has  shown  that  mental  traits  and  activities 
which  are  so  related  that  they  may  conveniently  be  grouped 
under  a  single  designation,  are  not  commonly  found  to  be 
so  related  that  the  improvement  by  training  of  one  member 
of  the  group  bearing  the  common  name  results  in  equal  im- 
provement of  all  members  of  that  group.  An  improvement  in 
"  memory  "  or  "  discrimination  "  or  "  attention,"  for  example, 
usually  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  improvement  in  memory 
or  discrimination  or  attention  as  applied  to  some  single  class  of 
impressions  or  some  particular  set  of  ideas,  with  much  less  evi- 
dence, or  none  at  all,  of  improvement  in  the  same  function  as 
directed  toward  different  objects.  This  fact  has  led  numerous 
theorists  in  education  to  an  opposite  extreme.  They  have 
concluded  that  no  general  improvement  of  the  mind  thru  train- 
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ing  is  possible — that  any  such  improvement  which  may  be 
apparent  is  simply  the  reappearance  in  new  situations  of  some 
elements  of  a  situation  in  which  an  educative  process  was 
originally  carried  on.  According  to  this  view,  general  culture, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of  habits  and  conceptions  that 
are  in  general  use,  is  a  delusion  and  nothing  more,  and  all 
discipline  and  training  must  be  narrowly  specific. 

Some  recent  studies,  however,  seem  to  point  to  relationships 
among  mental  traits  and  functions  which  would  call  for  a 
more  moderate  statement  than  this.  It  seems  clear  enough 
that  the  spreading  or  transference  in  the  mind  of  the  good 
effects  of  any  course  of  training  is  much  more  narrowly  circum- 
scribed than  has  commonly  been  supposed,  but  it  may  still  be 
doubted  whether  such  spreading  influence  is  altogether  want- 
ing or  is  limited  to  the  transference  of  definite  ideas.  More- 
over, it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  freedom  with  which  the 
gains  of  culture  circulate  among  our  mental  functions  and  con- 
tents may  differ  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  may  in- 
crease in  the  same  individual  as  he  matures  in  life  and  ad- 
vances in  his  course  of  training.  So  the  psychological  deter- 
mination of  the  possibility  and  the  range  of  formal  discipline 
is  necessary  to  render  the  discussion  of  elective  studies  more 
precise  and  true  to  fact,  and  the  scientific  study  of  this  ques- 
tion may  even  yet  yield  vital  and  unexpected  results. 

Very  much  has  been  done  already  in  the  more  general  block- 
ing out  of  the  stages  of  our  mental  development.  Such  in- 
vestigations, of  which  we  have  notable  examples  in  the  work 
of  Preyer  and  Hall  and  Sully  and  Miss  Shinn,  have  provided 
working  hypotheses  that  are  of  extreme  interest,  but  these,  for 
the  most  part,  have  not  been  critically  and  adequately  tested, 
and  have  not  been  organized  into  a  complete  system  of  develop- 
mental psychology.  When  we  have  more  definite  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  different  functions  one  to  another,  not  only 
in  cross-section  but  also  in  their  successive  unfolding,  we  shall 
be  able  to  replace  many  of  the  subjective  opinions  expressed 
in  discussions  of  prescription  and  election,  with  ascertained 
facts  set  in  their  rightful  relations.  To  this  end,  it  is  extremely 
desirable,  as  Thorndike  has  pointed  out,  that  the  cases  studied 
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be  adequately  representative;  that  the  actual  development  of 
individuals  be  directly  studied  instead  of  being  inferred  from 
the  showing  of  different  individuals  of  different  ages  at  one 
given  time;  and  that  the  whole  range  of  variation  be  noted, 
whereas  common  practice  neglects  the  extremes  and  concen- 
trates attention  on  the  median  line. 

The  motor-psychology,  if  the  term  may  be  permitted,  or 
let    us    say    the    situation-psychology,    of    which    we    have 
heard  so  much  in  recent  years,   is  highly  significant  in  the 
theory  of  education.       Its  bearing  on  the  relation  of   gen- 
eral to  vocational  studies  in  particular  is   far-reaching  and 
intimate.      Still    more    significant    in    its    bearings    on    such 
problems  as  are  here  proposed  is  the  special  study  of  imi- 
tation and  suggestion,   which  we  associate  with  the  names 
of    M.    Tarde    and    Professor    Baldwin,    and    which    other 
psychologists  have  carried  far  in  other  directions.     Further 
researches  in  this  fascinating  field  are  needed  for  the  clear- 
ing up  of  our  problem  of  studies  and  the  method  of  dealing 
with  studies.     To  what  extent  is  the  real  and  permanent  result 
of  studies  and  methods,  in  the  mind  of  many  a  learner,  ob- 
scured by  the  very  fact  that  as  an  imitator  he  seems  to  share 
in  the  good  that  his  fellows  get  from  them?     Can  we  not,  in 
the  spirit  of  our  finer  scientific  and  ethical  realism,  separate  the 
actual    from    that    which    arises    thru    conscious    or    uncon- 
scious mimicry?     Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  pupils  in 
the  schools  not  only  live  under  a  constant  play  of  suggestion- 
influences,  but  are  preparing  for  a  life  which  is  to  be  lived 
under  similar  influences.     Such  influences  are  to  be  reckoned 
with  accordingly  as  a  constant  factor  in  human  life,  but  incal- 
culably variable  in  kind,  direction,  and  amount.     These  facts 
call  for  further  psychological  study,  in  order  that  we  may  know 
more  accurately  how  they  enter  into  the  problem  of  school 
training,  and  particularly  what  bearing  they  have  on  the  mo- 
mentous transition  which  the  learner  sooner  or  later  must 
make  from  the  little  life  and  much  training  of  the  school  to  the 
larger  life  and  more  diffused  culture  of  the  great  world  beyond 
the  school. 

If  the  solution  of  these  psychological  problems  one  by  one 
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will  do  much  toward  the  clearing  up  of  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation with  which  we  have  set  out,  much  more  will  the  organ- 
ization of  the  results  of  such  psychological  studies  in  a  system 
of  psychological  or  educational  diagnosis.  For  it  will  give  us 
a  vastly  better  understanding  of  the  common  nature  and  the 
individual  characteristics  of  pupils,  and  of  the  relation  of  these 
one  to  another.  It  is  such  an  understanding  that  we  need  in 
order  to  deal  wisely,  on  the  psychological  side,  with  the  ques- 
tions under  discussion. 

And  the  study  of  these  psychological  doctrines  not  only  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  our  doctrine  of  education,  but  affects  it  in- 
directly thru  its  bearing  on  the  study  of  institutions.  For  our 
history  and  social  science  are  undoubtedly  becoming  more 
psychological.  A  study  of  the  mental  processes  of  individuals 
reveals  in  new  guise  the  fact  that  every  man  becomes  what  he 
is  in  great  measure  thru  his  social  relations.  In  unexpected 
and  immensely  significant  ways  psychology  is  illustrating  and 
amplifying  the  saying  of  Aristotle  that  man  is  a  political  ani- 
mal. The  meaning  of  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  institu- 
tions receives  accordingly  a  psychological  interpretation.  We 
may  not  say  simply  that  the  history  of  the  individual  is  a  his- 
tory of  progress  from  status  to  contract.  We  see  it  as  a  his- 
tory of  individuals  who  constantly  realize  their  individuality 
in  institutions ;  but  with  this  progressive  change  greatly  ac- 
cented in  our  clay,  that  institutions  are  becoming  much  more 
plastic  and  individuals  more  conscious  of  a  power  and  right 
and  duty  to  react  upon  their  institutional  environment. 
Modern  institutions  are  safe  from  violent  and  revolutionary 
change  not  thru  their  rigidity,  but  thru  a  certain  fluidity  of 
their  constitution — thru  capacity  for  continuous  change  and 
betterment  under  the  varied  influence  of  many  individuals  who 
live  their  lives  and  make  their  characters  in  new  and  more  vital 
relations  with  society.  These  things  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  when  we  frame  our  educational  doctrine  with  refer- 
ence to  individual  aspects  of  instruction. 
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V     THE    CENTRAL    GROUP    OF    PROBLEMS  \    FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION 

It  has  been  the  business  of  this  paper  to  formulate  some  of 
the  more  urgent,  present  problems  in  the  empirical  theory  of 
education.  The  topic  assigned  to  me  seems  to  call  for  the 
statement  rather  than  the  solution  of  such  problems.  More- 
over, the  solutions  are  not  ready  and  could  not  be  given  even 
if  they  were  called  for.  Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  indicate 
the  general  character  of  the  solutions  to  which  the  methods 
we  have  discussed  seem  likely  to  lead  us. 

Summarily  stated,  they  seem  to  lead  to  a  demand  for  the 
further  extension  downward  of  the  elective  system,  of  voca- 
tional pursuits,  and  of  the  methods  of  spontaneous  self-educa- 
tion, together  with  an  extension  upward  of  organizing  pre- 
scription in  some  of  its  forms.  This  statement  is  not  simply 
paradox.  It  presupposes  an  organic  view  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, which  in  their  ideal  connection  one  with  another 
serve  co-operatively  the  aims  of  modern  education.  At  every 
stage,  and  in  every  one  of  its  members,  this  great  educational 
system  is  seeking  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  real  participation  in 
the  civilized  life  of  their  time.  Everyone  is  to  participate 
in  that  life  as  giver  and  recipient,  as  learner  and  maker;  and 
his  learning  and  his  making  should  be  all  of  one  piece.  He  is 
to  participate  as  under  forms  and  laws  and  authorities,  yet  as 
contributing  in  a  larger  or  less  measure  to  the  shaping  of  laws 
and  forms  and  as  exercising  some  share  of  social  authority. 
So  in  all  parts  of  education,  tho  in  widely  varied  proportions, 
the  co-ordinate  elements  of  direction  and  self-direction  must  be 
present.  That  each  person  may  participate  in  the  same  civil- 
ization is  the  aim  of  prescription,  of  uniformity;  that  each 
may  participate  in  the  way  that  is  most  real  for  him,  that  is  the 
care  of  the  elective  system  and  the  methods  of  spontaneity. 
The  two  procedures  are  correlated  in  thought,  and  are  to  be 
correlated  in  practice. 

To  be  a  little  more  specific,  let  us  note  the  bearing  of  some 
such  general  solution  of  these  problems  upon  the  conduct  of 
instruction  in  colleges  and  universities.     Such  studies  of  the 
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actual  working  of  the  elective  system  as  have  thus  far  been 
reported,  very  fragmentary  at  best,  seem  to  indicate  that 
student  choices  are  made  for  the  most  part  with  serious  pur- 
pose, but,  except  under  some  sort  of  group  system,  with  too 
little  coherence  and  with  far  too  much  of  hit  and  miss.  If 
these  choices  are  to  be  of  the  sort  contemplated  in  this  paper, 
they  must  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  student's  own 
way  of  getting  into  right  relations  with  his  world.  Many  dif- 
ferent lines  of  approach  may  lead  to  this  desired  end.  But 
mere  random  election  of  studies  is  hardly  a  mode  of  approach : 
it  is  rather  a  skirting  about  the  edge  of  things.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  student  choices  can  be  made  a  real  way  to 
the  heart  of  things,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
this  can  be  done.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  accomplished  if  the 
students  shall  have  been  brought  up  under  a  system  of  educa- 
tion in  which  their  spontaneous  choices  shall  have  been  all 
along  in  active  and  progressive  co-operation  with  the  direct- 
ive leadership  of  their  teachers.  A  system  under  which  there 
is  a  sharp  break  between  secondary  school  and  university — the 
former  being  under  close  prescription,  the  latter  offering  sud- 
den and  unqualified  freedom — is  unfavorable  to  the  making  of 
real  power  of  choice  in  either  one  of  its  members.  Then,  the 
mere  election  of  incoherent  courses  in  a  variety  of  subjects  at 
the  University  is  vicious  and  misleading.  The  group  sys- 
tem, by  massing  the  work  of  any  one  student  on  courses  re- 
lating to  different  aspects  of  one  subject,  yields  a  better  re- 
sult, for  the  value  of  the  group  is  much  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  values  of  its  several  parts.  But  the  group  system,  too, 
is  liable  to  abuse;  for  even  a  large  group  of  courses,  all  of 
them  pretty  much  the  same  in  kind,  all  on  about  the  same 
level,  may  not  carry  the  student  very  far  into  the  heart  of 
things.  What  is  to  be  desired  is  that  as  the  student  adds 
course  to  course  in  any  given  subject,  he  shall  steadily  rise  to 
more  adequate  conceptions,  to  the  mastery  of  more  searching 
and  rigorous  methods.  The  danger  points  in  education  are 
those  plateaux  where  the  student  spreads  out  and  ceases  to  rise. 
The  elective  system  presents  peculiar  dangers  of  this  sort,  and 
calls  accordingly  for  special  precautions. 
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Under  such  administration  as  has  been  proposed  and  under 
the  guidance  of  philosophic  teachers,  the  student  who  enters 
the  world  of  knowledge  from  any  side  is  carried  forward  to- 
ward the  center  and  heart  of  things.  The  further  he  goes,  the 
more  evident  becomes  the  connection  between  his  principal 
subject  and  other  subjects,  some  of  which  are  instrumental 
to  the  higher  pursuit  of  his  own  special  studies,  and  some  of 
which  carry  him  on  to  more  comprehensive  views. 

The  guidance  and  prescription  which  predominate  in  earlier 
years  must  be  mixed  with  spontaneity  and  freedom;  and  the 
larger  election  of  later  years  calls  for  the  personal  direction 
and  assistance  of  more  than  formal  teachers.  On  the  whole, 
the  system  proposed  calls  for  more  of  real  teaching.  If  it  re- 
quires fewer  set  lectures  and  class  lessons,  and  leaves  the  learn- 
ers rather  more  to  themselves  than  the  practice  we  are  familiar 
with,  it  makes  such  personal  help  and  guidance  as  are  given 
more  real  and  vital  and  indispensable.  It  calls,  too,  for  a 
much  wider  differentiation  of  the  processes  of  education  in  our 
educational  systems. 

The  elective  system,  in  fact,  presents  the  double  danger  of 
scattering  superficiality  and  of  intense  narrowness.  A  little 
more  should  be  said  concerning  the  second  of  these.  Here 
again  a  safeguard  is  to  be  found  in  the  better  handling  of  the 
lower  grades  of  instruction.  If  adequate  attention  is  paid  in 
those  grades  to  the  successive  rise  of  a  variety  of  instincts 
and  interests  on  the  part  of  different  pupils,  if  against  a  back- 
ground of  prescription  there  is  free  play  permitted  to  the  in- 
dividual change  and  difference  manifested  in  these  things,  the 
pupils  will  have  been  warmed  to  many  kinds  of  scholastic  pur- 
suit, each  undertaken  at  the  most  favorable  moment  for  happy 
and  lasting  impressions.  Such  procedure  must  go  far  toward 
preventing  narrowness  in  later  years. 

The  conception  of  the  nature  of  general  discipline  to  which 
we  are  coming  emphasizes  this  view ;  for  if  we  can  count  on 
but  little  of  undistributed  and  universally  transferable  mental 
power,  it  is  so  much  the  more  important  that  in  his  earlier 
years  the  pupil  should  have  been  introduced  to  many  and  varied 
special  pursuits,  and  that  each  of  them  should  have  been  pur- 
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sued  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  might  join  to  it  the 
full  energy  of  spontaneous  activity. 

The  vital  integration  of  things  learned  with  things  done 
should  re-enforce  the  several  stages  of  this  process.  It  should 
do  more:  for,  by  uniting  the  art  impulse  with  the  interest  of 
knowledge,  it  should  tend  to  liberalize  the  later  pursuit  of  a 
vocation,  as  well  as  any  later  pursuit  of  special  studies. 

We  may  not  pursue  the  subject  further  at  this  time.  I  have 
tried  to  indicate,  with  the  utmost  brevity,  one  probable  out- 
come of  the  study  of  the  small  group  of  problems  proposed, 
by  such  methods  as  have  been  indicated.  It  all  comes  to  this, 
in  short,  that  these  problems  cannot  be  solved  for  the  college 
or  the  university,  nor  for  a  school  of  any  other  grade,  without 
reference  to  the  comprehensive  view  of  education  as  a  whole ; 
prescription  and  the  freedom  of  the  learner  should  be  regarded 
as  concomitants  in  education  of  every  grade — they  should 
work  together  in  varying  combinations  to  insure  the  highest 
participation  of  the  learner  in  the  life  of  his  people,  in  the 
civilization  of  time;  and  only  thru  such  combination  may  edu- 
cation hope  to  prepare  men  for  activity  guided  by  real,  per- 
sonal choice  and  inspired  by  the  full  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. Such  activity  alone  is  moral;  and  by  promot- 
ing such  activity  in  the  co-operative  life  of  this  age,  education 
makes  its  contribution  to  brotherhood,  the  supreme  end,  for 
this  world,  of  human  endeavor. 

But  such  education  as  is  here  contemplated  is  possible  only 
in  the  hands  of  better  teachers — better  selected,  better  trained, 
better  supported — of  many  teachers  as  good  as  the  few,  the 
best,  who  are  already  found  in  the  schools.  If  society  would 
attain,  thru  education,  such  high  ends  as  have  been  pointed 
out,  it  must  seek  and  find  such  teachers  and  make  them  the 
high  stewards  of  its  will. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

University  of  California 


IV 
THE  COLLEGE1 

No  one  of  the  other  subjects  selected  for  discussion  in  the 
seven  divisions,  twenty-four  departments,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  sections  of  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science 
seems  to  me  so  vitally  connected  with  the  future  well-being 
of  the  American  people  as  the  American  College  which  we  are 
to  discuss  to-day. 

The  College  does  indeed  need  eloquent  defenders,  such  as 
the  speaker  who  has  preceded  me,  for  the  executioner's  ax  is  at 
its  throat.  The  school,  however  badly  planned,  taught,  and 
administered,  has  an  assured  existence ;  the  university,  however 
amorphous  and  inchoate,  is  to  be  fostered  and  extended ;  but 
the  College,  the  center  of  all  our  culture  for  the  past  century, 
is  sore  beset,  and  has  more  to  fear  from  the  Judas-like  kisses  of 
its  friends  in  high  places  than  from  the  mob  of  the  illiterate 
and  sordid,  who  always  cry  "  loose  us  Barabbas  "  when  the 
powers  of  evil  are  in  the  ascendant  and  any  mighty  influence  for 
good  is  brought  to  the  judgment  seat.  Let  us  this  afternoon 
mount  the  tribunal  and  try  the  case.  As  the  accused  is  on 
trial  for  his  life,  plain  speaking  will  be  in  order. 

We  are  told  first  of  all  that  the  prisoner  cannot  be  identified, 
that  his  personality  is  all  abroad,  that  his  very  age  is  not  cer- 
tain and  that  even  his  name  is  not  his  own,  but  that  he  is  often 
caught  masquerading  under  the  name  of  "  university "  or 
"  high  school." 

It  is  true  that  his  adversaries  have  striven  mightily  to  de- 
stroy the  character  and  moral  stamina  of  the  college  course 
thru  the  foolish  dissipations  of  unrestricted  electives,  but,, 
thanks  be  to  the  powers  that  make  for  righteousness,  they  have 
striven  in  vain.      Everything  now  indicates  a  return  to  the  old 

1  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department 
23  (The  College),  Section  3,  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  September  19-24,  1904. 
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educational  standards  of  strenuous  intellectual  discipline — and 
to  better  than  the  old  standards.  It  cannot  be  denied  that; 
other  enemies  of  the  College,  working  in  darkness,  have  in- 
sidiously set  out  to  hew  off  one  year  of  his  age,  the  very 
flower  of  his  maturity,  in  order  to  enrich  the  professional 
school ;  and  that  still  other  enemies,  working  openly  in  the  eye 
of  the  day,  have  deprived  him  outright  of  the  last  and  supreme 
year  of  his  growth ;  and  that  even  now  a  howling  pack  of  high 
schools  are  at  his  heels,  snatching  at  the  first  year  of  his  bud- 
ding strength.  It  is  too  true  that  within  the  past  decade  two 
mighty  university  foes  have  come  up  against  him — one  from 
the  greatest  city  of  the  East,  and  one  from  the  greatest  city  of- 
the  West — menacing  his  life  itself  with  whirling  swords,  to 
cut  him  asunder  at  the  belt-line,  leaving  him  a  two  years' 
torso,  casting  the  last  two  years,  the  heart  and  brains  of  him, 
in  part  to  the  professional  school,  but  in  greater  part  to  outer 
darkness  and  destruction;  and  yet,  altho  all  this  is  true,  and 
altho  the  combat  is  still  raging,  it  is  not,  I  think,  too  soon  to 
assert  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
future,  as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  four  years  of  age,  four 
whole,  happy,  fruitful  college  years — no  more,  no  less. 

Finally,  as  to  the  name  of  the  accused.  His  name  is  "  the 
College,"  the  name  that  has  come  to  be  applied  by  universal 
consent  to  a  four  years'  course  of  liberal,  non-professional 
study,  superimposed  on  the  course  of  the  high  school,  private 
school,  or  academy,  pursued  by  young  men  (and,  since  1870, 
by  young  women)  from  eighteen  or  nineteen  to  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  left  their 
homes  and  come  to  reside  in  the  college  itself,  or  in  the  town  or 
city  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  name  and  the  thing  are  purely 
Anglo-Saxon,  brought  over  by  our  forefathers  from  the 
mother  country.  The  College  as  an  institution  is  unknown 
outside  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
The  name  is  ingrained  in  our  thought  and  history  and  should 
be  retained  so  long  as  the  thing  itself  remains.  It  is  a  real  ob- 
stacle to  clear  thinking  to  call  a  "  college  course  "  a  "  university 
course,"  as  is  constantly  done  in  the  West.  There  is  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  methods  of  instruction  of  a  properly  organ- 
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ized  college,  whether  it  be  detached  like  Amherst  or  Bowdoin, 
or  part  of  a  group  of  professional  and  technical  schools,  like 
Michigan  or  Chicago.  Even  eminent  university  presidents 
have  been  betrayed  by  this  loose  terminology  into  assuming 
that  the  instruction  in  the  detached  college  and  in  the  college 
of  a  university  should  differ  essentially,  forgetting  that  the 
mind  of  the  boy  or  girl  does  not  change  with  the  change  of 
name,  and  that  students  of  the  immaturity  of  the  American 
student  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  cannot 
with  advantage  to  themselves  pursue  college  subjects  by  uni- 
versity methods.2 

It  seems  to  me  vain  to  hope  to  displace  the  term  "  univer- 
sity," which  is  now  so  firmly  established  thruout  the  entire 
West,  and  recently  also  in  the  East  as  well.  And,  after  all,  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  we  should  use  the  word  in  its 
foreign  German  or  French,  and  not  in  our  own  English,  sense  ? 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  composed  of  numerous 
undergraduate  colleges  from  the  beginning  of  their  history. 
The  Scotch  and  Irish  universities  are  so  organized.  The  new 
universities  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
correspond  precisely  to  our  State  universities,  with  college  de- 
partments and  undergraduate  technical  and  professional 
schools.  "  University "  in  English  and  American  usage 
means,  and  has  always  meant,  a  group  of  schools,  all  under- 
graduate, of  which  the  undergraduate  college  usually  is,  and 
always  should  be,  the  most  important.  However  low  in  grade 
is  the  instruction  offered,  a  variety  of  technical  and  professional 
courses  seems  to  constitute  the  claim  to  the  name  "  university  " 
in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  But  if  it  is  vain  to  displace  the 
term  "  university,"  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  word  "  college  "  is 
used  correctly,  and  let  us  sharply  distinguish  by  the  preface  of 
the  word  "  graduate  "  the  true  graduate  schools  of  medicine, 
law,  and  theology,  and  also  the  true  graduate  philosophical 
school  from  the  ordinary  low-grade  non-graduate  professional 
schools  of  the  majority  of  American  universities.  3     Let  us 

8  See,  e.  g.%  President's  Report,  University  of  Chicago,  1898-99,  reprinted  in  the 
Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Series  I,  p.  xciv,  xcv. 

3  The  only  graduate  professional  schools  in  the  United  States  are  the  Medical 
School  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Medical,  Law,  and  Theological 
Schools  of  Harvard,  and  the  Law  School  of  Columbia. 
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accustom  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Michigan  College,  Chicago  College,  or  of  graduates  of 
the  college  of  Harvard,  Michigan,  or  Chicago,  just  as  we 
speak  of  graduates  of  the  Medical  School  or  Law  School  of 
Harvard,  Michigan,  and  Chicago.  The  term  university- 
graduate  is  too  broad,  and  may  mean  anything  from  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  to  a  farmer  or  horse  doctor  without 
even  a  high-school  education.  It  should  not  be  used  for  col- 
lege graduates.  Unless  this  rule  is  followed  by  college  and 
university  authorities,  all  our  detached  colleges  will  inevitably 
be  compelled  in  self-defense  to  call  themselves  universities — a 
real  pedagogical  misfortune,  and  a  break  with  tradition  and 
culture. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  trial.  Why  should  the  prisoner  lose 
his  head,  or  his  feet,  or  be  sawn  asunder  in  the  middle  ?  Is 
it  because,  as  indicated  above,  our  American  university  pro- 
fessional schools  are  not  university  schools  in  the  French  or 
German  sense?  Already  in  1884  the  far-seeing  President  of 
Harvard  University  had  begun  to  urge  the  shortening  of  the 
college  course  and  the  raising  of  requirements  for  admission 
to  professional  schools;  in  1893  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity opened  its  school  of  medicine,  the  first  graduate,  or  true 
university  professional  school,  in  the  German  sense,  in  the 
United  States.  Also  in  1893  Professor  Von  Hoist  in  his 
oration  before  the  first  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  sounded  a  clarion  note  of  awakening  to  American 
universities,  and  in  1900  Professor  Perry's  lucid  and  admirable 
monograph  on  American  universities  drove  home  conviction 
of  sin.  Since  1893  university  presidents,  like  all  other  Amer- 
ican scholars,  have  realized  that  our  American  universities 
are  not  universities  in  the  German  sense  of  an  assemblage  of 
graduate  professional  schools,  and  it  is  in  order  to  reform  this 
condition  of  affairs  that  many  of  them  have  joined  Harvard 
University  in  endeavoring  to  shorten  the  American  college 
course.  Obviously  one  way  to  make  our  professional  schools 
graduate  schools  (in  name,  if  not  in  fact)  is  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  degree  we  require  for  admission.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  by  Harvard,  which   since  1902  has  required 
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the  B.  A.  degree  for  admission  to  its  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
and  theology,  but  has  reduced  the  time  requirement  for  its 
bachelor's  degree  from  four  to  three  years.  Another  and 
more  rapid  method  of  producing  graduate  professional  students 
has  been  in  operation  at  Chicago  University  since  1898.  The 
college  course  has  there  been  cut  in  half,  and  a  certificate  of 
what  we  may  call  "  immaturity,"  but  what  Chicago  calls  a 
diploma  of  "  University  [sic]  Associate,"  has  been  given  at 
the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  it  is  hoped  to  require  this' 
certificate  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools  of  the  uni- 
versity.4 The  President  of  Columbia  is  now  urging  still  more 
radical  action,  which,  if  generally  adopted,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  college.  He  proposes  two  B.  A. 
degrees,  one  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year 
for  those  who  take  up  professional  study,  and  one  to  be  con- 
ferred at  the  end  of  the  present  Senior  year  for  such  other 
students  as  may  chance  to  linger  to  receive  it.5  Graduate  pro- 
fessional schools  obtained  by  such  a  sacrifice  of  culture  and 
efficiency  will,  it  seems  to  many  of  us,  be  graduate  schools  only 
thru  the  quibble  of  a  misused  name. 

Another  and  even  more  insidious  plan  for  securing  graduate 
students  in  professional  schools  is  now  in  operation  in  many 
universities.  The  last  year  of  college  work  is  permitted  to  be 
taken  in  the  law  or  medical  school,  and  is  counted  double, — 
once  as  the  senior  year  of  the  B.  A.  course,  and  twice  as  the 
first  year  of  the  professional  course.  The  student  himself  also 
counts  double,  once  as  an  undergraduate  Senior  and  twice  as  a 
graduate  member  (which  he  is  not)  of  the  graduate  pro- 
fessional school.  Nothing  more  disastrous  to  honest  standards 
of  academic  work  can  be  conceived  of.  Yet  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  Eastern  and 
Western  universities  are  now  educating  ministers,  doctors, 
and  lawyers  under  this  shifty  and  canny  arrangement. 

But  why,  then,  apart  from  the  desire  of  some  universities 

4  See  the  Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Series  I,  p.  85, 
86,  xcii,  xciii,  xcv,  xcvi. 

5  This   statement  is   obviously  based  on  a  complete  misunderstanding   of  the 
facts. — Editor. 
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to  inflate  their  professional  schools,  should  the  college  course 
be  shortened  and  its  content  lessened?  For  let  us  squarely 
face  the  fact  that  this  is  the  issue  involved.  It  is  idle  to  assert, 
as  has  been  asserted  repeatedly  in  official  Harvard  publications 
(see  President's  Report  for  1901-02,  p.  27,  and  many  earlier 
reports),  that  the  content  and  quality  will  not  be  lessened  by  a 
shortened  college  course,  or,  in  other  words,  that  four  years' 
work  can  be  done  in  three  years'  time.  All  practical  teachers 
know  that  the  professor  must  adapt  his  pace  to  the  average  of 
his  class,  and  that,  if  the  majority  is  doing  four  years'  work  in 
three  years'  time,  the  majority  will  see  to  it  that  three  years* 
work,  and  not  four  years',  is  clone.  Harvard  itself  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  1880  twenty-one  courses  were  required  for  the 
Harvard  A.  B.  degree;  in  1904  only  seventeen  and  one-half 
courses  are  required,  of  which  one  and  one-half  may  be 
passed  off  at  entrance,  or  in  reality  only  sixteen  courses  are 
required  in  the  present  three  years'  Harvard  A.  B.  course 
as  against  twenty-one  courses  required  for  the  former 
four  years'  Harvard  A.  B.  course.  A  recent  report  of 
a  "  Committee  on  Improving  Instruction  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege," appointed  in  May  1902,  whose  membership  of  nine 
included  some  of  the  best-known  senior  professors  of  the 
Harvard  Faculty  (see  Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  June, 
1904,  p.  611-620),  states  that  "  the  average  amount  of 
study  in  Harvard  College  is  discreditably  small,"  that  "  the 
average  amount  of  work  done  by  undergraduates  (more  than 
one-half  of  whom  have  obtained  the  grade  of  A  or  B)  in  con- 
nection with  a  three  hours'  course  is  less  than  three  and  one- 
half  hours  a  week  outside  of  the  lecture  room,"  and" "  that  the 
difficulty  of  raising  the  standard  is  seriously  increased  by  stu- 
dents' taking  six  courses  each"  (in  other  words,  by  students* 
taking  the  college  course  in  three  years).  If  under  the  unre- 
stricted elective  system  the  college  course  has  lost  tone  and  be- 
come too  easy  by  one-fourth  for  the  ordinary  student,  the 
remedy  would  seem  to  be  in  stiffening  up  the  already  emascu- 
lated course,  not  in  lopping  off  a  year  of  it.6 

8  President  Eliot  (President's  Report  for  1892-03,  p.  24)  says:   "Nobody  doubts 
that  at  present  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  be  obtained  in  Harvard  College,, 
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Why  should  the  college  course  be  shortened?  Because  in 
France  and  Germany  a  boy  completes  his  course  in  the  lycee 
or  gymnasium  at  twenty  years  of  age  and  enters  upon  his  pro- 
fessional course  at  the  university  without  anything  that  re- 
motely resembles  our  college  course.  But  is  this  a  reason? 
How  do  we  know  that  the  German  or  French  boy  is  better  off 
without  a  college  course?  After  sitting  side  by  side  with  the 
German  gymnasium  graduate  in  Leipzig  for  three  years  and 
hearing  him  blunder  thru  his  pro-seminar  recitations,  and 
after  listening  in  the  Paris  International  Congress  of  1900  to 
prolonged  discussions  about  the  limitations  of  the  lycee  gradu- 
ate and  the  misfortune  of  his  choosing  a  career  with  only  the 
school  outlook  of  the  lycee  course — discussions  in  which  he 
was  incessantly  compared  by  Frenchmen  themselves  to  the 
English  and  American  college  graduate  greatly  to  his  dis- 
advantage— I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  much 
worse  off.  If  it  were  possible,  and  if  possible  desirable,  to 
enforce  over  the  whole  United  States  two  or  three  cast-iron 
high-school  courses,  so  difficult  and  rigid  that  private  schools 
would  be  practically  annihilated  thru  the  impossibility  of  reach- 
ing their  standard,  and  to  require  the  completion  of  one  of 
these  courses  not  only  for  admission  to  all  the  colleges,  but 
also  to  all  the  law,  medical,  and  theological  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  above  all  to  every  lucrative  and  distinguished 
position,  whether  civil  or  military,  in  the  gift  of  the  general 
or  State  governments,  including,  of  course,  the  position  of 
teacher  in  these  same  high  schools  and  in  the  primary  schools 
as  well,  and  if,  furthermore,  completion  of  six  out  of  the  nine 
years  in  these  high  schools  were  made  the  condition  of  escap- 
ing one  year's  hated  service  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army, 

or  in  any  other  [sic]  American,  English,  or  Scotch  college  or  university  by  any 
young  man  of  moderate  parts  with  a  small  expenditure  of  force  during  not  more 
than  one-half  of  each  of  the  years  of  nominal  residence." 

Professor  W.  E.  Byerly  {Harvard. graduates'  magazine,  December,  1902,  p.  186) 
states:  "  It  is  commonly,  and  I  believe  correctly,  asserted  that  a  student  of  fair 
ability,  entering  college  from  a  good  preparatory  school,  choosing  his  courses  with 
discretion,  using  borrowed  or  purchased  lecture  notes,  and  attending  one  or  two 
coaching  '  seminars '  for  a  couple  of  evenings  before  the  mid-year  and  final  exam- 
inations, can  win  our  A.  B.  degree  without  spending  more  than  half  an  hour  a  day 
in  serious  study  outside  of  the  lecture  and  examination  rooms." 
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and  the  escaping  of  such  service,  furthermore,  were  made,  as 
in  Germany,  a  primary  social  necessity  for  gentlemen — 
if  all  this  were  possible,  perhaps  our  American  boys  too  would 
be  able  to  learn  as  much  by  twenty  years  of  age  as  German  or 
French  boys ;  and  perhaps  such  tremendous  financial  and  social 
bribes  would  buy  the  silence  and  co-operation  of  American 
parents  in  the  German  or  French  deliberate  and  unwavering 
sacrifice  of  youthful  joy  and  sports  before  the  Moloch  of 
future  success.  Even  if  all  these  impossible  conditions  were 
to  come  into  existence  in  the  United  States,  it  is  at  least  an 
open  question  whether  we  should  not  have  lost  in  education 
far  more  than  we  should  have  gained.  In  all.  comparisons 
between  German  and  American  higher  education  it  ought  never 
tc  be  forgotten  that  the  German  and  French  universities  do 
not  pretend  to  teach  systematically  and  to  examine  the  ordinary 
college  student  who  is  preparing  himself  for  the  life  of  affairs. 
They  deal  primarily  with  professional  students,  whereas  the 
reverse  is  coming  to  be  true  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  argue  from  one  country  to  another  when  condi- 
tions are  so  radically  different. 

Our  opponents  ask  us  what  there  is  sacred  about  the  num- 
ber four,  and  remind  us  that  some  few  early  Americans  colleges 
had  a  three  years'  course,  as  have  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to-day.  But  our  conditions  are  as  different  from  colonial 
America  and  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  from  France  and 
Germany.  In  England,  as  in  Germany,  the  would-be  honoc 
student  who  goes  up  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  from  the  great 
English  public  schools,  which  are  in  themselves  residential  col- 
leges in  our  sense,  giving  the  social  and  educational  stamp  of 
the  American  college  and  teaching  far  more  of  classics  and 
mathematics  than  any  American  high  school  or  academy,  has 
everything  to  gain  or  lose  in  his  after-life,  both  financially 
and  socially,  from  his  success  or  failure  in  the  most  rigid  exam- 
inations the  world  has  ever  known.  Perhaps  if  in  our  American 
colleges  we  could  select  by  the  most  strenuous  competition  the 
best  tutors  and  employ  them  at  high  salaries  to  teach  our  col- 
lege students  in  small  groups  of  two,  three,  and  four  students, 
and  all  our  ablest  students  by  themselves,  and  if  we  too  could 
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make  so  much  depend  upon  the  grade  obtained  by  these  stu- 
dents at  the  end  of  a  three  years'  course  of  study  in  an  exami- 
nation so  rigorous  and  searching  as  to  be  without  parallel  in 
our  educational  system,  we  might  be  able  to  obtain  as  good  re- 
sults in  three  as  in  four  years.  But  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
as  in  Germany,  it  is  only  the  "  honor,"  not  the  "  pass  "  men 
who  attain  this  education.  The  education  of  the  average  man 
is  neglected. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  sacred  about  a  four  years'  course 
-as  such,  except  in  so  far  as  the  experience  of  seventy  years  has 
proved  it  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  successive  generations 
of  college  students.  The  college  department  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  is  often  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
a  three  years'  college  course;  but  in  reality  it  is  composed  of 
the  usual  four  college  classes,  the  first-year  students  being 
known  as  "  candidates  for  matriculation,"  and  a  real  Fresh- 
man or  preparatory  year  being  maintained  under  the  name 
of  a  "  class  for  non-matriculants."  The  standard  of  ad- 
mission to  the  three  years'  college  course  has  been  set  so  high 
that  since  the  opening  of  the  college  in  1876  this  class  of 
non-matriculates  or  Freshmen  has  formed  21.5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  undergraduate  body  of  students:  and  in  the  year 
1903-04  these  non-matriculates  numbered  38  and  the  matricu- 
lates 104,  in  other  words,  the  non-matriculates  were  not  less 
than  the  number  of  Freshmen  one  would  naturally  expect  in 
an  undergraduate  college  numbering  142  students.  Moreover, 
the  undergraduate  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity is  so  small  and  unimportant  as  compared  to  its  graduate 
school  that  even  if  the  course  of  study  were  not  practically  a 
four  years'  course  it  could  not  be  used  to  prove  that  a  three 
years'  college  course  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  community, 
especially  as  an  immensely  greater  proportion  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  College  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (over 
one- fourth)  enter  the  graduate  school  than  is  the  case  else- 
where. 

For  the  past  nineteen  years  I  have  acted  as  adviser  to  the 
students  who  have  studied  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  I  have 
been  consulted  by  them  in  their  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
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and  Senior  years.  If  my  experience  proves  anything  at  all, 
it  proves  that  the  first  two  years,  or  the  first  three  years  of  a 
college  course,  do  not  really  count  as  equal  in  value  to  one- 
half  or  three-fourths  of  four  years,  because  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  are  usually  years  of  such  intellectual  awakening, 
and  furthermore  that  the  Senior  year  has  a  value  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  years.  It  is  the  culmination  of  the  whole 
college  course,  and  a  student  who  leaves  college  at  the  end  of 
three  years  suffers,  it  seems  to  me,  incalculable  loss.  As  the 
entrance  requirements  of  Bryn  Mawr  are  at  least  as  high  as 
those  of  any  college  in  the  United  States,  and  its  college 
course,  organized  under  the  group  system,  really  strenuous  and 
difficult,  and  as  girls  are  supposed  to  be  more  mature  than 
boys  of  like  age,  and  admittedly  at  present  study  more  faith- 
fully, my  observations  could  not,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been 
made  under  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  shortened  col- 
lege course. 

Why,  then,  should  this  priceless  Senior  year  be  omitted,  or 
taken  in  the  law  or  medical  school  ?  Is  it  because  those  high 
in  authority  have  told  us  that  boys  are  entering  college  from 
one  to  two  years  older  than  in  the  past,  and  that  therefore  this 
lost  year  must  be  recovered?  But  four  careful  statistical 
studies  of  the  age  of  entering  college  have  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  such  statements  are  not  supported  by 
fact  and  that  for  the  great  majority  of  colleges  the  median 
and  average  age  of  admission  has  not  varied  three  months  in 
the  past  fifty  years,  the  median  age  showing  a  net  reduction 
of  two  months  in  fifty  years  for  all  colleges,  and  the  average 
age  having  fallen  one  and  one-half  months  in  the  past  forty 
years.7 

7  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, "  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curricu- 
lum," EducationalReview,  February,  i8gi,p.  I33-I46;S.C.  Bartlett,"  Shortening 
the  college  course,"  Education,  June,  1891,  p.  585-590;  Professor  W.  Scott  Thomas, 
"  Changes  in  the  age  of  graduation,"  Popular  science  monthly,  June,  1903,  p.  159- 
171  (the  arguments  of  above  three  papers  are  summarized  by  Professor  Elmer  C. 
Brown  in  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
1903,  p.  492-493);  Professor  Henry  P.  Wright  (President's  Report,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1901-02,  p.  43-44,  and  47-50)  has  shown  that,  in  spite  of  the  very  great  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  amount  required  for  admission,  the  average  age  of  Yale  classes 
at  graduation  has  increased  less  than  four  months  in  the  forty  years  from  1863  to 
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We  are  told  by  these  same  special  pleaders  that  in  maturity 
and  acquirement  the  college  student  of  to-day  is  two  years 
above  the  college  student  of  thirty  years  ago.  This  statement 
does  not  admit  of  the  same  disproof,  but  as  the  age  of  the  col- 
lege student  of  to-day  remains  the  same  as  thirty  years  ago, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  it.  Maturity  and  acquirement 
are  more  a  matter  of  age  than  we  realize.  Were  it  not  for 
this  it  would  be  easy  for  American  fitting  schools  to  prepare 
boys  and  girls  for  the  highest  American  college  entrance  re-v 
quirements  at  seventeen,  or  even  at  sixteen,  but  the  majority 
of  colleges  do  not  wish  such  young  students.  Immaturity  of 
mind  would  make  them  undesirable. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
that  college  attendance  in  the  United  States  was  falling  off, 
and  that  unless  our  colleges  were  to  be  deserted  by  students 
we  must  shorten  the  course  in  order  to  attract  the  sons  of 
practical  men.  Again  statistical  investigation  has  proved  this 
statement  also  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  practical  men  are 
sending  their  sons  and  daughters  to  college  in  such  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  that  all  our  best  colleges  are  growing  in  students 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population.8 

1902;  and  only  nine  months  in  the  past  eighty  years.  In  studying  the  age  of 
admission  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years,  care  should  be  taken  to  consider  only 
the  statistics  of  those  colleges  which  have  maintained  a  genuine  college  course  dur- 
ing this  time,  whose  standards  [have  developed  gradually,  and  not  colleges  situ- 
ated in  large  cities  that  have  developed  from  comparatively  low-grade  institutions 
into  really  high-grade  colleges  within  the  past  few  years.  For  example,  the  age  of 
graduation  at  New  York  University  has  risen  thirteen  months  in  the  past  fifty  years 
(see  Popular  science  monthly,  June,  1903,  p.  160).  Since  i860  the  age  of  gradua- 
tion at  Columbia,  and  the  work  done,  have  risen  two  whole  years  according  to 
careful  estimates,  and  according  to  actual  statistics  the  age  of  admission  has  risen 
one  year  between  1880  and  1902  (see  President's  Report,  Columbia  University, 
1902,  p.  39).  It  is  only  recently  that  colleges  situated  in  cities  have  been  able  to 
maintain  standards  of  admission  and  college  work  such  as  the  best-known  New 
England  colleges,  Harvard,  Yale,  Amherst,  etc.,  have  maintained  for  the  past 
five  decades. 

8  Professor  Arthur  N.  Comey,  "  The  growth  of  New  England  colleges,"  Educa- 
tional Review,  March,  1891;  and  "  Growth  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States," 
Educational  Review,  February,  1892;  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  "The  future  of 
the  college,"  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  1894,  and  also  "  College  entrance  examinations," 
Proceedings  of  the  same  Association,  1896,  an  admirable  statistical  paper  showing 
not  only  that  college  students  have  greatly  increased,  but  that  at  Amherst  during 
the  last  fifty  years  the  percentage  of  those  students  graduating  in  each  entering 
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Recently  a  novel  and  equally  fallacious  argument  has  been 
brought  forward.  We  are  told  that  the  college  course  must 
be  shortened  to  three  years  because  an  examination  of  the  mar- 
riage statistics  of  a  certain  college  for  men  shows  that  the 
children  of  married  graduates  are  not  numerous  enough  (in 
the  classes  graduating  from  1870  to  1879,  ^or  example,  not 
over  1.95  children  per  Harvard  father)  to  enable  col- 
lege men  to  reproduce  themselves,  and  that  the  children  are 
so  few  because  the  four  years'  college  course  has  unduly  de- 
layed the  beginning  of  professional  and  business  life  and  has 
thereby  prevented  such  men  from  marrying  until  so  late  in 
life  that  their  power  of  reproduction  is  limited — presumably 
by  old  age.  It  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  that  before 
drawing  any  such  far-reaching  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
shortening  of  the  college  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
many  other  factors  in  this  particular  case,  such  as  the  average 
age  of  marriage  of  these  college  graduates,  the  age  and  other 
qualifications  of  the  women  they  marry,  and  above  all  whether 
there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  the  postpone- 
ment of  marriage  one  year  by  a  man  presumably  in  his  prime 
could  materially  affect  the  number  of  children  he  is  able  to 
beget,  if  he  and  his  wife  wish  for  the  largest  attainable  family. 
But  a  reference  to  well-known  statistics  will  dispose  of  the 
whole  argument.  In  the  case  of  the  alleged  increase  of 
the  age  of  graduation,  and  the  assumed  decrease  of  college 
students,  the  facts  themselves  were  incorrect,  here  the  conclu- 
sions are  wholly  unjustified.  The  failure  of  Harvard  students 
to  reproduce  themselves  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  Harvard  grad- 
uates as  such,  but  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  our  American 
stock  and,  above  all,  of  our  native  Massachusetts  stock  to 
which  two-thirds  of  Harvard  graduates  belong.  It  seems  to 
be  as  true  of  native  American  factory  operatives,  farmers,  and 
artisans  as  of  Harvard  graduates  and  has,  therefore,  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  length  of  a  college  course,  or,  indeed, 
with  a  college  education  at  all.0 

class  has  risen  from  70  per  cent,  to  72  per  cent.,  and  that  at  Yale  during  the  past 
thirty  years  the  percentage  has  risen  from  63  per  cent,  to  72  per  cent. 

9  See  President  Eliot,  President's  Report,  Harvard  University,  igoi-02,  p.  31-32. 
For  additional  statistics  of  the  marriage  rate  and  size  of  families  of  college  gradu- 
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Should,  then,  our  college  course  be  shortened  because  our 
professional  courses  are  long?  There  were  in  the  year  1902, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, 88,879  students  pursuing  college  courses  in  the  United 
States,  and  49,076  students  studying  law,  medicine,  and 
theology,  and  of  these  only  7189  had  received  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Only  two  medical  schools,  the  Johns  Hopkins  and 
Harvard,  and  only  two  law  schools,  Harvard  and  Columbia, 
now  require  a  bachelor's  degree  for  admission.  It  was  esti- 
mated by  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  University  that  in  1890  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
medical  students,  18  per  cent,  of  the  law  students,  and 
23  per  cent,  of  the  theological  students  of  the  United  States 
had  received  the  bachelor's  degree  (see  Report,  p.  12). 
In  the  law  and  medical  schools  of  Yale,  Columbia,  Pennsyl- 

ates  of  Yale  College  see  Mr.  Clarence  Deming,  Yale  alumni  weekly,  March  4,  1903; 
Professor  Thorndike,  "  Decrease  in  size  of  American  families,"  Popular  science 
monthly,  May,  1903,  gives  similar  statistics  for  New  York  University,  Middlebury, 
and  Wesleyan;  Dr.  George  J.  Engelmann,  "  Education  not  the  cause  of  race  de- 
cline," Popular  science  monthly,  June,  1903,  prints  tables  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Bowdoin,  and  Brown,  and  compares  them  (favorably  for  college  graduates) 
with  similar  statistics  for  other  classes  of  the  population;  President  G.  Stanley  Hall 
and  Dr.  Theodate  L.  Smith,  "  Marriage  and  fecundity  of  college  men  and  women," 
Ped.  Sem.,  vol.  x,  September,  1903,  p.  275-314;  President  Stanley  Hall,  Adoles- 
cence (Appleton  &  Co.,  1904),  vol.  ii,  p.  590-606,  discusses  the  question  of  the 
marriages  and  children  of  college  men  and  women,  but  draws  conclusions  appar- 
ently unjustified  by  existing  data  in  the  case  of  men  college  graduates,  and  certainly 
wholly  unwarranted  in  the  case  of  women  college  graduates.  These  statistics  may 
be  compared  with  similar  statistics  for  Massachusetts  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States:  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  "The  New  England  family,"  New  England  magazine, 
1S82;  F.  S.  Crum,  "  The  birth-rate  in  Massachusetts"  (1850-90),  Quart,  jour,  of 
economics,  April,  1897;  S.  W.  Abbott,  "  Vital  statistics  of  Massachusetts  from 
1856-95";  Dr.  Ellis,  "Deterioration  of  Puritan  stock  and  its  causes,"  privately 
published  by  author,  New  York,  1894;  Kuczynski,  "  The  fecundity  of  the  native 
and  foreign-born  population  in  Massachusetts"  (period  from  1835-1897),  the 
Quar.  jour,  of  economics,  November,  1901,  and  February,  1902;  Dr.  Fred  A. 
Bushee,  American  Economic  Association  Publications,  May,  1903;  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings,  "  The  diminishing  birth-rate  in  the  United  States,"  The  foru??i,  June, 
1903;  Dr.  Fred  A.  Bushee,  "  The  declining  birth-rate  and  its  cause,"  Popular 
science  monthly,  August,  1903  ("these  statistics  put  the  whole  native  population 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  same  position  as  college  graduates,  and  the  question  accord- 
ingly seems  to  be  one  of  the  upper  class,  or  of  the  older  part  of  the  population,  and 
not  simply  a  question  of  the  educated  classes,"  see  p.  357);  Joseph  Korosi,  "  An 
estimate  of  the  degree  of  legitimate  vitality,  drawn  from  municipal  statistics,  Buda- 
pest," with  comments  by  Francis  Galton,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
vol.  55,  December,  1894. 
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vania,  and  Cornell,  which  together  with  the  purely  graduate 
schools  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard,  may  be  assumed 
to  be  the  best  equipped  and  most  advanced  professional  schools 
of  the  East,  the  bachelors  of  arts  and  science  did  not  average  3 1 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  body  of  professional  students  in  1902 
(see  President's  Report,  Harvard  University,  1901-02,  p. 
29).  Only  11  per  cent,  of  college  graduates  of  twenty- 
seven  of  the  most  advanced  colleges  in  the  United  States 
study  theology  (see  Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  "The 
proportion  of  college-trained  preachers,"  The  forum,  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  p.  30-41).  Clearly,  then,  the  answer  is 
emphatically  no.  The  college  course  must  not  be  im- 
poverished in  the  interests  of  a  few  thousand  holders  of 
the  bachelor's  degree  pursuing  professional  study,  and  form- 
ing scarcely  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  college 
students,  and  not  even  one-third  of  the  professional  students 
in  the  most  advanced  professional  schools  in  the  East.  More- 
over, even  as  it  is,  these  college  graduates  in  professional 
schools  are  not  a  year  older  than  the  non-college  graduates  in 
these  same  professional  schools,  according  to  the  age  tables  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  covering  twenty  years  (see  Presi- 
dent's Report,  Harvard  University,  1893-04,  p.  127).  Yet 
most  discussions  on  the  length  of  the  college  course  begin 
gravely  with  the  statement :  "  Since  it  is  admitted  by  common 
consent  that  the  practice  of  the  professions  begins  too  late  in 
life,  therefore  the  college  course  must  be  shortened."  But  who 
has  admitted  it?  Surely  a  study  of  the  whole  subject  affords 
us  no  reason  for  admitting  it.  Quite  the  reverse.  Before  we 
repeat  over  like  parrots  such  phrases  as  this,  let  us  investigate 
the  actual  conditions.  For  example,  let  us  first  find  out  what 
the  non-college  graduates  who  form  two-thirds  of  professional 
law  students  have  done  with  the  three  years  during  which  the 
other  one-third  are  in  college,  and  why  they  are  only  a  few 
months  younger  than  college  graduates  in  law  schools.  How 
do  we  know  that,  if  we  shorten  the  college  course  in  the  interest 
of  this  college  third,  they  will  spend  the  year  thus  saved  in  the 
professional  schools?  May  not  they  also  dissipate  it  like  the 
two-thirds  who  do  not  goto  college? 
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And  surely  the  college  course  should  not  be  shortened  be- 
cause of  our  graduate  schools  of  philosophy.  So  few  students 
are  graduated  from  these  schools  that  they  are  a  negligible 
quantity.  In  the  past  five  years,  from  1898-1902,  only  1566 
men  and  women  have  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the 
thirty-four  graduate  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
these  graduates  have  been  bribed  by  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships to  take  this  degree.  During  these  five  years  over 
54,900  bachelor's  degrees  have  been  conferred.10  Also,  the  age 
tables  of  the  Harvard  Ph.  Ds.  kept  during  the  past  seven  years 
(see  President's  Report,  Harvard  University,  1902-03,  p.  139) 
prove  that  the  greater  number  of  Harvard  Ph.  D.  graduates 
(and  presumably  other  Ph.  Ds.)  are  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  and  over,  and  do  not,  therefore,  take  up  graduate  study 
immediately  on  graduation,  and  are  not  directly  affected  by  the 
length  of  the  college  course. 

Shall  we  shorten  the  college  course  because  the  College  has 
proved  itself  inefficient  in  the  past  ?  No,  a  thousand  times,  no ! 
It  has  been  the  glory  of  our  past,  the  source  of  stability  and 
sanity,  the  radiant  center  of  all  our  gallant  action  and  liberal 
thought.  And  since  its  integrity  has  been  so  seriously  threat- 
ened we  have  become  aware  by  numerous  statistical  investi- 
gations that  the  College  has  also  been  in  the  past  the  nurs- 
ing mother  of  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs,  and  the  lavish 
bestower  of  fame  and  of  all  those  social  distinctions  that  we 
long  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  our  fellow-men.  It  has  been 
proved  that  altho  in  the  past  only  1  per  cent,  (the  ratio  is 
now  over  3  per  cent.)  of  American  men  have  received  a 
college  education,  in  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gresses the  House  of  Representatives  contained  nearly  36 
per  cent,  and  the  Senate  over  36.3  per  cent,  of  college-bred 
men,  or  thirty-two  times  as  many  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
that  in  the  fifty-seven  years  from  1841-98  55  per  cent,  of  the 
Speakers,  55  per  cent,  of  all  the  elected  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  54  per  cent,  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents  .have 

10  See  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  Science,  August  19, 
1904,  states  that  in  the  past  seven  years,  from  1898-1904,  only  1713  Ph.  Ds.  have 
been  conferred. 
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been  college  graduates,  and  that  68  per  cent,  of  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  Chief  Justices 
of  the  United  States  have  been  college-bred  men.11  One  out 
of  40  college  graduates  as  against  1  out  of  10,000  non-college 
graduates  are  mentioned  in  Appleton's  Encyclopedia  of  Ameri- 
can biography.12  In  the  1900  edition  of  Who's  who  in  Am- 
erica }  1  in  every  106  of  the  living  graduates  of  the  colleges 
mentioned  in  Who's  who  has  attained  mention  as  against  1 
in  600  of  non-college  graduates,  or,  in  other  words,  a  college 
graduate's  chance  of  this  kind  of  Who's  who  eminence  is  more 
than  5.6  times  that  of  the  non-college-bred  man.  If  we  as- 
sume that  2j  per  cent,  of  lawyers  are  college  graduates,  this  27 
per  cent,  forms  46  per  cent,  of  the  eminent  Who's  who  lawyers ; 
likewise  the  24.7  per  cent,  of  college-bred  clergymen  form  53.3 
of  the  divines  mentioned  in  Who's  who,  and  altho  only  7.5  per 
cent,  of  physicians  have  received  a  college  degree,  this  7.5  per 
cent,  furnish  42  per  cent,  of  the  physicians  who  have  attained 
Who's  who  fame.13 

What  does  a  year,  more  or  less,  matter  in  beginning  pro- 
fessional life  even  if  all  college  graduates  entered  the  learned 
professions  (which  they  do  not),  if  college-bred  professional 
men  have  five  times  the  chance  of  other  men  to  attain  wealth 
and  eminence?  Why  should  college  graduates  wish  to  enter 
business  life  younger  than  twenty-two  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
if  their  college  education  will  insure  them  more  than  five 
times  the  chances  of  success  they  would  have  had  had  they 
begun  work  four  years  earlier?    How  can  we  be  sure  that 


11  Professor  John  Carleton  Jones,  "  Does  college  education  pay?"  The  forum, 
November,  1898. 

12  President  Charles  F.  Thwing,  "The  pre-eminence  of  the  college  graduate," 
Within  college  walls,  p.  156-1S1. 

13  Professor  Edwin  Grant  Dexter,"  A  study  of  twentieth-century  success,"  Popular 
science  monthly,  July,  1902;  see  also  his  "High-grade  men:  in  college  and  out,"  Popu- 
lar science  monthly,  March,  1903  (three  times  as  many  <£.  B.  K.  graduates,  or  high- 
grade  graduates  of  twenty-two  colleges,  are  shown  to  have  attained  mention  in  Who's 
who  as  we  should  expect;  in  other  words,  if  an  ordinary  college  graduate  has 
five  and  one-half  times  the  chance  of  eminence  of  other  men,  a  college  graduate  of 
high  academic  rank  has  more  than  fifteen  times  the  chance  of  eminence).  The 
investigation  is  carried  farther  by  Professor  A.  Laurence  Lowell,  "  College  rank 
and  distinction  in  life,"  Atlantic  monthly,  October,  1903. 
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this  chance  will  be  reduced  only  proportionally  by  taking  away 
one,  two,  or  three  years  from  the  present  college  course? 

Why  should  we  wish  to  lay  rash  hands  on  an  institution  so 
wonderfully  adapted  to  our  needs  as  the  American  college? 
How  could  we  have  hoped  for  more  overwhelming  proof  of 
its  efficiency  and  success,  measured  not  only  in  the  wider  vision, 
broader  intellectual  sympathies,  deeper  personal  happiness  of 
its  graduates,  and  in  all  the  intangible  and  ineffable'  things  of 
the  spirit,  but  also,  in  this  truly  unexpected  and  marvelous 
fashion,  in  the  ringing  coin  of  the  market-place  ?  I  confidently 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  college  course  of  the  future  will  be 
four  years. 

Will  the  college,  course  of  the  future  be  wholly  elective? 
When  President  Eliot  became  President  of  Harvard  College 
in   1869,  one-half  of  the  Harvard  college  course  was  elect- 
ive,  and   from   that  day  to   this   Harvard  has  led  the  way 
under   his  guidance  toward   unrestricted   electives,   not  only 
in    the    college   but    in  the    school.       Since    1890,    however, 
there  are  many  indications  that  the  pendulum   is   swinging 
back    again   and   common   sense   reasserting   itself.      Every- 
one believes  in  giving  the  student  a  wide  choice  in  studies 
under  certain  restrictions;  the  question  is  precisely    whether 
or    not    the    student    shall    be    guided    in    some    degree    by 
the  accumulated  experience  of  educated  men  that  have  gone 
before  him,  as  expressed  in  a  college  curriculum.     Our  decision 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  unlimited  freedom  of  electives  in  both 
school  and  college  depends  on  whether  subjects  of  study  do 
or  do  not  differ  among  themselves,  apart  from  their  practical 
value,  as  intellectual  disciplines,  that  is,  in  training  our  mental 
powers.      Everything  in  education  depends  on  our  answer  to 
this  question.     I  confess  that  it  is  to  me  inconceivable  that  all 
subjects,  irrespective  of  their  subject-matter,  even  if  equally 
well  taught,  should  give  the  same,  or  equal,  intellectual  results. 
The  mere  statement  of  such  a  proposition  seems  to  me  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum.      If  the  proposition  be  true,  why  do 
college-bred  students  excel  students  that  have  had  severe  pro- 
fessional training  not  only  in  after-life,  but  also  in  the  profes- 
sional school  itself?     In  the  ten  years  from  1891  to  1902  the 
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yj  per  cent,  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  the  Yale  Law  School  car- 
ried off  62  per  cent,  of  the  honors  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
prizes,  and  in  the  Columbia  Law  School  94  per  cent,  of  the 
237  men  who  have  attained  honor  rank  in  the  past  ten  years 
have  been  college  graduates.14 

If  we  believe  that  there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  intellectual 
value  of  studies,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  of  this  conclusion 
that  certain  studies  should  be  taken  by  everyone  if  we  have 
in  view  the  development  of  intellectual  power  by  the  college 
course,  and  if  we  believe  in  mental  discipline,  the  element  of  con- 
tinuity also  must  be  insured  by  the  college  and  of  course  by 
the  school,  and  only  so  many  electives  should  be  permitted  as 
are  consistent  with  training  and  continuity.  There  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  kind  of  curriculum  that  combines  all  these  qualifica- 
tions— the  "  Group  System,"  introduced  in  1876  in  the  three 
years'  (now  four  years')  undergraduate  course  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  amplified  into  a  four  years'  course  and 
named  the  "  Group  System  "  by  Bryn  Mawr  College  at  its 
opening  in  1885,  introduced  into  the  college  course  of  the 
University  of  Indiana  in  1888  by  President  Jordan  and  Pro- 
fessor von  Jagemann,  and  now  adopted  in  slightly  altered 
form  in  the  West  by  Illinois,  Northwestern,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  California,  and  by  the  two  most  recent  educational 
foundations  of  the  West,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  and  Chicago; 
and  in  the  East  by  Williams,  Dartmouth,  Tufts,  New  York 
University,  by  Pennsylvania  (in  the  strict  Bryn  Mawr  form), 
and  by  the  four  women's  colleges  of  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  and  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore.  Yale 
adopted  the  A.  B.  C.  system,  or  modified  group  system,  in 
1901.  Clark  College  of  Clark  University  opened  in  1902 
with  the  group  system  in  full  operation,  and  the  approval 
thereby  given  to  the  group  system  by  its  president,  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  well-known  statistician,  is  very  signifi- 
cant. Princeton,  whose  president  as  a  graduate  student  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  a  professor  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  was  familiar  with  the  true  group   system,   puts   in 

14  See   President's  Report,  Yale  University,   1902-03,   p.   131;  and  President's 
Report,  Columbia  University,  1902,  p.  125. 
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operation  this  year  a  modified  group  system,  and  the  President 
of  Columbia  in  his  report  for  1902  promises  an  early  consider- 
ation of  the  group  system  recommended  by  three  members  of 
the  Columbia  scientific  faculty,  two  of  whom  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  the  group  system  as  students 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  professors  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

It  is,  then,  I  think,  clear  that  our  four  years'  college  course 
will  be,  not  a  free  elective  course,  but  that  wisely  ordered  com- 
bination of  freedom  and  authority  known  as  the  group  system. 
In  this  respect  Harvard  does  not,  I  believe,  represent  the  most 
enlightened  educational  opinion. 

The  American  College  in  its  fullest  perfection  will  be  a 
residential  college.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  the  best  re- 
sults of  college  life  are  only  to  be  obtained  when  the  college 
student  lives  an  academic  life  among  his  companions.  The 
English  college  for  men  is  unique  among  the  institutions  of 
the  world,  and  its  finished  product — the  English  gentleman, 
equipped  beyond  his  fellows  for  social  and  political  life — the 
admiration  and  despair  of  other  nations.  In  the  two  cities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  isolated  from  the  outside  world 
among  green  lawns  and  mediaeval  buildings  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  charm,  this  educational  process  has  gone  forward 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  has  given  us  the  men  of  thought 
and  action  who  have  guided  the  destinies  of  the  English-speak- 
ing races.  The  ineffable  whole  of  college  life  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  semi-seclusion  in  academic  surroundings  and  of 
intimate  and  delightful  association  with  other  youth  of  the 
same  age  and  with  professors  who  are  devoting  themselves  to 
scholarship  and  research. 

There  is  no  fear  that  in  the  future  the  larger  colleges  will 
absorb  the  smaller;  Colleges  will  multiply  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  and  the  more  there  are  of  them  the  better.  It  is 
impossible,  and  highly  undesirable  if  it  were  possible,  to  con- 
centrate the  youth  of  our  vast  country  into  a  few  large  colleges. 
Each  college  creates  its  own  supply  of  students,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  students  of  all  our  colleges — large  and  small — come 
from  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles.     As  each  student 
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can  as  a  rule  attend  but  one  college,  each  such  college  must 
be  educationally  as  perfect  as  possible.  If  we  reduce  our  in- 
dependent American  colleges  to  glorified  high  schools,  as  has 
been  suggested,  perhaps  with  questionable  disinterestedness, 
by  the  presidents  of  some  of  the  larger  universities,  we  thereby 
cut  off  the  majority  of  American  students  from  a  complete 
college  education. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  college  of  the  future  will  be  co- 
educational. There  are  in  the  United  States  464  colleges  for 
men.  In  1870  one-third  of  these  colleges  admitted  women; 
in  1880,  so  successful  had  coeducation  proved  itself  to  be, 
one-half  had  been  opened  to  women,  and  in  1900  two-thirds 
of  all  colleges  for  men  had  become  coeducational.  At  the 
present  time,  if  we  omit  Catholic  colleges,  which  in  America 
are  mainly  training  schools  for  priests,  80  per  cent.,  or  four- 
fifths,  of  all  colleges  for  men  teach  women  exactly  the  same  sub- 
jects by  the  same  professors  in  the  same  lecture  rooms,  and 
allow  them  to  compete  for  all  their  degrees,  prizes,  and  fel- 
lowships. There  are  in  the  United  States  also  13  separate  col- 
leges for  women.  In  the  year  1902  there  were  nearly  22,507 
women  studying  in  colleges  for  men,  and  over  5549  women 
studying  in  separate  women's  colleges,  or  in  all  about  28,000 
women  college  students.  Altho  there  were  in  the  United 
States  two  million  less  women  than  men,  women  formed 
about  one-third  of  all  college  students.  In  addition  to  the  28,- 
000  women  students  in  colleges  and  graduate  schools  of  philos- 
ophy, there  were,  in  1902,  9784  women  studying  engineer- 
ing, mechanics,  agriculture,  and  other  technical  subjects  in  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools;  1177  studying  medicine,  218 
studying  pharmacy,  162  studying  dentistry,  165  studying  law, 
and  106  studying  theology,  or  a  total  of  12,614  women  pur- 
suing professional  and  technical  courses.  If  we  combine  these 
two  classes  of  students  we  get  a  total  of  40,676  women  study- 
ing in  the  colleges  and  professional  and  technical  schools  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  college  and  professional 
women  students  is  steadily  increasing.  Coeducation  is  the 
only  economical  method  of  educating  all  those  women.  It  is 
impossible,  even  if  it  were  not  criminally  wasteful,  to  duplicate  in 
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every  part  of  the  world  colleges  and  universities  for  women ;  and 
not  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  can  duplicate  the  few  great 
scientific  teachers  that  are  born  in  any  single  generation.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  unless  schools,  and  still  more  universities, 
are  conveniently  near,  even  boys  go  without  a  higher  educa- 
tion. Unless  in  the  future  all  existing  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  to  become  coeducational,  unnumbered  generations  of 
girls  must  go  without  any  education  beyond  that  of  the  high 
school. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether  or  not  the  college 
curriculum  for  men  and  women  should  be  the  same.  Women 
must  decide  this  for  themselves.  Men  cannot  decide  it  for 
them.  In  a  few  years  one-third  of  all  the  college  graduates 
of  the  United  States  will  be  women,  and  we  may  safely  leave 
the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  their  daughters  in  their 
hands.  For  myself  I  am  convinced  that  college  and  school 
education  should  train  the  mind  and  faculties  and  not  fit 
directly  for  practical  life,  and  that  therefore  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  woman  is  to  make  beds  or  a  man  to  curry  horses 
after  leaving  college  should  not  affect  their  education  in  col- 
lege, but  that  all  the  more  on  this  account  should  they  be 
raised  by  their  education  above  the  petty  routine  of  their  after- 
life. 

As  the  outcome  of  this  discussion  of  the  College  this  after- 
noon I  have  hoped  that  there  might  be  some  practical  way 
suggested  of  banding  together,  for  the  collection  of  statistical 
and  other  information  in  regard  to  college  education,  those 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  and  enriching  the  col- 
lege as  the  source  of  all  our  culture.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  include  in  such  an  association  all  of  the  477  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  entirely  feasible,  and  eminently 
desirable,  to  adopt,  for  example,  some  such  clear  and  definite 
conditions  of  admission  as  I  have  indicated  on  pages  11  and 
12  of  my  monograph  on  the  Education  of  women.  By 
applying  four  entirely  impersonal  and  general  tests  I  was  able 
to  select  the  58  best  equipped  and  most  advanced  colleges  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  an  association  there  would  be 
no  secret  rites  of  initiation  such  as  seem  somewhat  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  influence  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities; but  each  college  would  understand  clearly  why  it 
was  admitted  or  excluded,  and  these  very  conditions  of  ad- 
mission would  tend  to  raise  the  excluded  colleges  to  the  ad- 
mission standard.  The  colleges  thus  banded  together  could 
then  mutually  agree  upon  a  systematic  way  of  keeping,  col- 
lecting, and  publishing  educational  statistics.  At  pres- 
ent our  college  statistics  are  scarcely  kept  at  all,  or  if  kept, 
are  kept  by  such  different  methods  that  comparison  is  im- 
possible. ,  For  example,  no  subject  has  been  more  hotly  de- 
bated than  the  elective  system,  and  the  debate  has  raged 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  Yet  we  have  no  satisfactory 
records  of  the  subjects  elected  by  students  in  different  colleges 
covering  a  series  of  years,  or  even  last  year.  The  Harvard 
Exhibit  at-  this  Exposition  contains  a  chart  of  electives  chosen 
during  a  series  of  years,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  whether 
the  one  required  course  in  Freshman  English  inflates  the 
bloated  block  of  English  electives;  nor  do  we  know  whether 
other  required  courses  affected  earlier  blocks.  Chicago  Univer- 
sity frankly  states  that  required  courses  greatly  influence  the 
tables  of  electives  published  in  its  reports,  but  we  are  not  told 
how  great  this  influence  is.  Cornell  in  its  tables  lump  Semitics, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  Some  other  colleges  put  in  one  elective 
class  philosophy  and  education;  still  others  bibliography  and 
elocution ! 

Such  a  college  association  as  I  have  suggested  would  make 
it  impossible  for  anyone  ever  again  to  base  radical  changes 
in  college  courses  on  mistaken  facts,  such  as  I  have  referred 
to  in  my  brief  discussion  of  the  length  of  the  college  course. 
Such  a  statistical  association  would  greatly  lighten  the  labors 
of  the  overworked  college  president,  who  now  has  to  col- 
lect his  educational  data  as  he  runs, — and  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add,  as  my  own  trade  is  also  that  of  college  presi- 
dent,— that  it  would  also  greatly  improve  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  statistics  on  which  he  bases  his  educational  reforms. 
Even  the  few  facts  I  have  presented  to  you  this  afternoon 
have  been  collected  at  great  expenditure  of  time  from  many 
journals  and  educational  magazines  published  during  the  past 
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twenty  years.  They  are  nowhere  to  be  found  classified  and 
arranged.  Indeed,  if  the  present  chaotic  conditions  in  educa- 
tion are  to  continue,  boards  of  trustees  ought  to  be  required 
by  law  to  provide  a  trained  statistician  as  the  running  mate  of 
every  college  and  university  president  before  letting  him  loose 
on  our  educational  systems. 

Intellectual  experiments  are  the  most  costly  of  all  con- 
ceivable experiments,  for  they  affect  the  mind  stuff  of  the 
next  generation.  The  decline  or  advance  of  the  race  is  the 
issue  involved.  It  is  indeed  terrible  to  think  that  changes 
of  vast  importance  have  already  been  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  American  college,  based  on  such  incorrect  assumptions 
and  misleading  arguments  as  those  which  I  have  attempted  to 
disprove.  This  discussion  has  at  least  shown  the  need  of  col- 
lecting carefully  and  studying  accurately  such  educational  data 
as  exist  before  we  lay  rash  hands  on  the  College,  which,  imper- 
fect as  it  may  be,  has  yet  proved  itself  marvellously  adapted 
to  our  needs  in  the  past. 

M.  Carey  Thomas 

Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


V 
THE  TEACHING  OF  THEOLOGY1 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  International  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Science  is  understood  to  be  the  promotion  of  closer  re- 
lations between  the  several  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
Truth  being  the  common  possession  of  all  men,  homogeneous, 
without  the  possibility  of  self-contradiction,  the  sympathetic 
co-ordination  of  all  lines  of  approach  to  truth  is  in  conformity 
with  reason  and  morality.  The  conflict  of  one  science  with 
others — the  segregation  of  one  science  from  others  on  grounds 
of  prudence,  reverence,  prejudice,  or  pride — is  contrary  to  in- 
tellectual and  moral  right.  The  elements  of  knowledge  are 
every  one  members  one  of  another.  There  can  be  no  schism 
in  the  body  of  the  truth  without  violation  of  its  first  law. 

Touching  many  departments  of  knowledge  there  is  no  need 
to  argue  this  thesis.  Its  reasonableness  is  self-evident.  None 
would  dream  of  placing  the  student  of  chemistry  under  restric- 
tions not  exacted  from  the  student  of  astronomy;  nor  of  pro- 
tecting either  discipline  from  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  pro- 
duced by  a  changing  state  of  knowledge.  On  the  open  field  of 
the  university  there  must  be  no  cloistered  retreats  of  au- 
thority, where  fallacy  and  error  may  take  shelter  from 
the  searching  judgments  of  reality.  On  that  threshing- 
floor  of  intellectual  honesty  there  must  be  no  corners  fenced 
from  the  winnowing  fan.  Only  thus  can  the  prestige  of 
universities  henceforth  survive.  It  is  not  their  antiquity  nor 
their  wealth  that  ennobles  them — it  is  their  love  of  truth  and 
their  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  ascertained  knowledge. 

The  science  of  theology,  to  a  marked  degree  hitherto,  has 
afforded  an  example  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  affected,  if 

1  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department 
24  (Religion),  Section  5  (Professional  Religious  Education),  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  19-24,  1904. 
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not  retarded,  in  its  development,  by  artificial  conditions. 
Among  the  most  important  of  those  conditions  is  ecclesiastical 
authority.  The  restrictive  and  complicating  effects  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  upon  the  science  of  theology  present  them- 
selves to  the  view  of  the  student  of  history.  That  authority, 
once  asserted  in  connection  with  other  sciences,  which,  one  by 
one,  have  claimed  and  gained  their  freedom,  still  retains  such 
force  in  the  realm  of  theology  that  whosoever  shall  advocate 
a  teaching  of  theology  upon  which  churchly  authority  cannot 
impinge  is  thought  by  many  to  be  revolutionary. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  defend  a  plea 
for  the  recognition  of  theology  as  a  university  discipline  rather 
than  an  ecclesiastical  discipline.  When  our  Lord  presented 
himself  upon  the  scene  as  a  teacher  of  the  truth  of  God,  his 
manner  of  presentation  smote  with  freshness  on  the  jaded 
religious  sense  of  Israel.  In  the  highest  degree  our  Lord's 
teaching  of  theology  was  authoritative,  yet  its  spirit  was 
unlike  that  which  governed  the  teaching  of  the  Scribes.  Theirs 
was  the  authority  of  a  preimposed  system,  whose  sanctions 
must  be  maintained  by  reiteration  and  by  threatening.  His, 
the  authority  of  a  Person  in  contact  with  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge, and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  power,  of  love,  of  right  judg- 
ment, of  filial  intercourse  with  the  Father.  He  intended  that 
that  attitude  toward  the  knowable  truth  of  God  should  pre- 
vail forever  among  his  followers.  The  guaranty  of  it  in 
perpetuity  was  the  Abiding  Comforter — the  Spirit  of  truth; 
who,  said  he,  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth — who  shall 
continue  with  you  forever.  Time  passed.  Christ  vanished 
from  human  sight.  The  Christian  society  took  on  organic 
forms  and  functions.  The  ages  of  ecclesiasticism  began.  The 
rise  of  ecclesiasticism  as  an  administrative  system  involved  the 
growth  of  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  church  to  control 
the  beliefs  of  its  members  and  of  those  seeking  to  enter  its 
ministry  by  the  imposition  of  fixed  systematic  interpretations 
of  truth,  in  distinction  from  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
church  to  encourage  its  members  and  its  students  of  theology 
to  seek  truth  for  themselves,  as  the  children  of  light,  dwelling 
in  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit. 
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Churchly  authority,  as  exercised  in  the  region  of  theo- 
logical science,  utters  itself,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of 
history,  under  three  modes  of  expression:  the  authority  of 
an  imperialistic  Catholicism :  the  authority  of  rival  protest- 
ing sects ;  the  authority  of  popular  religious  usage.  Unequal 
in  their  powers  of  enforcement,  diverse  in  their  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, these  several  modes  of  authority  rest  in  common  on 
their  right  to  impose  upon  the  individuals  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  predetermined  interpretations  of  theo- 
logical ideas,  together  with  the  obligation  to  conform  thereto 
in  belief  and  in  teaching.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  speak  in  a  derogatory  manner  of  any  one  of  these  modes 
of  authority,  nor  to  question  that,  in  the  evolution  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  of  Christianity,  important  benefits  have 
come  by  means  of  each  of  them. 

To  the  open-minded  student  of  religious  history  those  bene- 
fits are  apparent.  Catholic  imperialism  has  made  its  peculiar 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  theological  science.  By 
ceremonial  splendors,  investing  the  primary  data  of  Christian- 
ity with  sensuous  magnificence ;  by  august  paternalism,  break- 
ing the  bread  of  knowledge,  pouring  the  wine  of  mystery,  feed- 
ing the  mind  of  ignorance  with  food  convenient  for  it,  restrain- 
ing with  the  rod  of  correction  the  undue  ardors  of  the  intellect ; 
by  spiritual  legislation,  delimiting  the  boundaries  of  religious 
ideas  and  prescribing  their  order  and  content,  Catholic  im- 
perialism has  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  world  the  facts 
and  claims  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  development  of  the  protesting  sects  of  Christendom 
represents,  in  the  first  instance,  revolt  from  Catholic  authority, 
resulting  in  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  authority  of  dis- 
sent— often  no  less  imperial  and  uncompromising  in  its  temper ; 
in  the  second  instance  it  represents  the  multifarious  lines  of 
cleavage  in  the  body  of  dissent,  with  the  consequent  multi- 
plication of  sectional  and  sporadic  claims  of  authority. 

However  confusing  this  spectacle  of  multitudinous  rival 
authorities  may  be  to  him  who  conceives  of  truth  as  one  es- 
sence, homogeneous,  incapable  of  self-contradiction,  it  is  prob- 
able that  hereby  resulting  evil  has  not  been  unmixed  with 
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good.  The  revolts  from  authority  have  occurred  for  cause. 
Suppression  of  truth,  perversion  of  its  meaning,  contempt  of 
its  ethical  sanctions  have  been  among  the  charges  brought 
against  authority  to  justify  dissent;  and  if,  as  in  the  present 
Scotch  Church  case,  the  imperialism  of  an  autocratic  minority 
brings  catastrophe  for  the  time  being  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
we  may  not  doubt  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  protesting  sects 
of  Christendom  have  brought  greater  protection  than  peril  to 
the  Church;  which,  without  the  perpetual  recrudescence  of 
salutary  dissent,  might  fall  a  victim  to  secular  ambitions  and 
corrupt  beliefs. 

The  authority  of  popular  religious  usage  is  another  mode 
of  expression  exercised  by  ecclesiasticism  in  the  region  of 
theological  science.     Sects  develop  their  own  religious  ver- 
naculars.    Biblical  words  acquire  fixed   connotations,   deter- 
mined by  a  sectarian  authority  which  unconsciously  reflects 
popular  usage,  and,  in  turn,  seals  that  usage  with  official  ap- 
proval.    The  peril  of  this  is  obvious.     The  criteria  of  truth 
may  become  its  local  modes  of  verbal  expression ;  a  theory  of 
interpretation  may  count  for  more  than  the  fact  to  be  inter- 
preted.    The  authority  of  popular  religious  usage  contains 
grave  possibilities  of  intellectual  oppression  and  moral  injus- 
tice.    Nevertheless  it  has  its  values.     The  sectarian  vernacular 
is  a  convenient  lingua  franca.     If  not  pressed  unduly,  it  is  a 
valuable  channel  of  devotion.     It  lends  itself  to  sentiment  and 
endearing  association.     It   puts   a   song   into   the  mouth   of 
saints  untroubled  by  the  scientific  aspects  of  theology.     As  an 
outpouring  of  the  heart,  popular  religious  phraseology  is  a 
means  of  grace ;  as  a  test  of  fidelity  to  truth,  it  may  be  an  in- 
strument of  tyranny  and  a  goad  to  agnosticism. 

Assuming  the  justice  of  these  observations,  it  is  apparent 
that  ecclesiastical  authority,  whether  in  the  form  of  imperialis- 
tic Catholicism,  protesting  sectarianism,  or  popular  usage,  in- 
volves a  principle  that  has  its  bearing  upon  the  teaching  of 
theology.  That  principle  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church 
to  place  the  seal  of  official  approval  on  predetermined,  fixed, 
systematic  interpretations  of  truth,  and  to  demand  conformity 
thereto,  in  belief  and  in  teaching,  on  the  part  of  individuals 
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within  the  bounds  of  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  far  from  my  pres- 
ent purpose  to  discuss  this  principle  on  its  merits,  or  to  ques- 
tion the  efficiency  of  theological  schools  maintained  under 
churchly  authority.  I  am  interested  simply  in  pointing  out 
that  there  is  a  place,  apparently  a  large  and  desirable  place, 
for  the  teaching  of  theology  under  conditions  of  emancipa- 
tion from  ecclesiastical  control  and  of  correlation  with  the 
other  great  disciplines  of  the  university.  The  teaching  of 
theology  in  an  atmosphere  exempt  from  ecclesiastical  tests 
represents  the  treatment  of  a  great  science  according  to  the 
canons  most  reverenced  in  modern  university  life.  Its  major 
interest  is  truth  in  the  region  dealt  with  by  theology.  It  holds 
no  brief  on  behalf  of  a  certain  point  of  view;  it  is  under  no 
anterior  commitment  to  maintain  a  given  system,  fixed  by  ob- 
jective authority;  it  is  under  no  temptation  to  forestall  inquiry, 
for  the  protection  of  consistency;  it  is  not  repelled  by  the 
manifoldness,  nor  limited  by  the  dogmatic  urgency,  of  sec- 
tarian opinion,  but  rather  welcomes  the  same,  believing  that  all 
honest  efforts  to  apprehend  truth  contribute,  whether  by  weak- 
ness or  by  strength,  to  the  ultimate  disclosure  of  its  absolute- 
ness. 

Having  this  mind,  it  takes  delight  in  the  increment  of  knowl- 
edge, for  truth's  sake;  becoming  neither  elated  if  ascertained 
fact  shall  substantiate  prior  theory,  nor  alarmed  if  opinion 
long  held  in  honor  be  discredited  thereby.  It  esteems  truth 
to  be  the  sole  fountain  of  authority.  It  affirms  that  truth 
contains  its  own  authority — the  well  of  water  springing  up 
within  itself  unto  everlasting  life. 

Hence,  in  the  teaching  of  theology  in  an  atmosphere  exempt 
from  ecclesiastical  tests  there  is  reverent  readiness  to  alter 
theory  and  to  modify  interpretation  at  the  bidding  of  fact. 
This  is  held  to  be  consistency  and  not  inconsistency,  inasmuch 
as  to  stand  with  the  truth  is  the  touchstone  of  a  higher  con- 
sistency than  to  stand  with  the  earlier  and  less  enlightened 
opinion,  altho  that  be  sanctioned  by  authority.  That  which  to 
the  eye  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  appears  as  the  tortuous  and 
variable  path  of  the  uncontrolled  truth-seeker,  may,  to  that  Eye 
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which  sees  all  things  as  they  are,  be  as  the  path  of  the  arrow 
to  its  mark. 

It  may  be  urged  as  a  demurrer  to  what  has  been  presented 
that  theology  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  exact  sciences; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  fallacious  to  set  this  accent  upon  truth 
and   ascertained   fact   in   connection   therewith;   the   data   of 
theology  being  largely  matters  of  belief,  properly  regulated 
by  the  authority  of  the  Church.     It  is,  without  doubt,  to  be 
granted  that  theology  is  not  an  exact  science  in  the  mathe- 
matical sense,  its  material  being  related  to  the  Infinite  and  the 
Unseen.      But,  equally  without  doubt,  there  is  a  formidable 
basis  for  regarding  theology  as,  relatively,  an  exact  science. 
To  ignore  that  basis  might  result  in  enthroning  superstition 
in  the  seat  of  intellect.      The  theology  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion rests  primarily  upon  documents  that  claim  for  them- 
selves  no    immunity   from    the   laws    and   tests    establishing, 
documentary  evidence.     To  presume  to  exempt  them   from 
those  tests  may  be  an  act  of  faith.     But  the  peril  of  the  act  is 
great,   and   daily  becoming  greater.      These   documents,   at- 
tested by  critical  research,  have  content  which  has  relation  to 
the  history  of  thought,  the  data  of  experience,  the  data  of 
ethics.      In  the  ages  of  ecclesiasticism  the  continuous  effort 
has    been   to    impose    upon   the   content   of    Holy    Scripture 
systematic  interpretations  predetermined  by  authority  and  to 
bind  the  will  and  conscience  thereto.     They  may  have  been 
true  interpretations,  in  many  respects  they  are  true ;  but,  being 
pnade  the  instruments  of  authority,  they  place  between  the 
minds  committed  to  them  and  the  original  sources  of  theology 
a  barrier  to  intellectual  freedom,  a  temptation  to  intellectual 
insincerity.     The    teaching    of    theology    in    an    atmosphere 
exempt  from  ecclesiastical  tests  means  direct  access  to  the 
content  of  the  documentary  basis  of  the  Christian  religion, 
with  no  compelling  motive  other  than  that  of  the  quest  of 
divine  truth.     The   door   of   immediate   entrance  thereto   is 
the  comparatively  new  discipline  of  Biblical  theology.     Biblical 
theology  may   conceivably  be   employed   in   the   interest   of 
positions    previously    established    by    sectarian    authority    or 
popular  usage.     This  might  be  done  unconsciously  and  hon- 
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estly,  as  in  the  blind  fervor  of  a  zeal  without  knowledge.  Or 
it  might  be  done  of  set  purpose.  The  diplomatic  manipulation 
of  Scripture  to  buttress  an  ecclesiastical  structure  of  dogma  is 
not  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  But,  however 
done,  unconsciously  or  with  intention,  its  effect  must  be  to 
impart  to  the  discipline  an  unmerited  aspect  of  weakness. 
Biblical  theology,  pursued  in  an  atmosphere  purged  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  secular  animus,  is,  of  necessity,  a  strong  and  great 
discipline.  For  it  is  essentially  historical.  It  occupies  itself 
with  documents  previously  tested  by  the  canons  of  criticism 
and  found  to  rest  on  the  rock  of  actuality.  The  historicity 
of  the  documents  being  proven,  it  follows  that  the  arrangement 
and  comparison  of  their  contents  in  accordance  with  histori- 
cal principles,  the  exhibition  of  permanent  elements  in  dis- 
tinction from  transitional  elements,  the  expression  of  religious 
values,  becomes  the  important  and  prolific  function  of  those 
who  are  to  develop  this  branch  of  theological  learning  in  the 
future.  It  is  apparent  that  upon  the  basis  of  Biblical  ma- 
terial thus  made  ready,  the  companion  discipline  of  systematic 
theology  may  build  a  structure  of  noble  proportions.  Ab- 
solved from  ecclesiastical  restraints,  committed  to  no  sectarian 
program,  its  function  is  to  formulate  and  co-ordinate  the 
essential  ideas  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  do  this  in  a 
constructive  and  irenic  spirit,  having  in  view  the  cosmic  bear- 
ing of  those  ideas,  and  seeking  to  present  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  In  this  effort  the  university  teacher  of 
systematic  theology  will  be  sustained  by  presuppositions  of 
the  highest  order.  He  assumes  the  nature  of  religion  as  the 
universal  perception  of  the  Infinite,  the  yearning  of  the  uni- 
versal human  soul  after  God,  He  assumes  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  as  an  actuality  existing  beneath  all  social,  political, 
religious,  ^  ethnic  distinctions.  He  assumes  the  all-pervading 
presence  of  God,  the  limitless  operations  of  his  Spirit  who 
"  hateth  nothing  that  he  hath  made/'  and  "  willeth  that  all  men 
shall  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Syste- 
matic theology  developing  in  such  an  atmosphere  becomes,  not 
the  intricate  dialectic  of  a  school,  but  the  charter  and  gospel  of 
the  world's  redemption. 
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From  this  point  of  view  it  appears  that,  without  discriminat- 
ing against  local  and  sectarian  schools  for  ministerial  train- 
ing, it  is  desirable  that  there  be  also  an  adequate  recognition 
of  the  teaching  of  theology  in  the  circle  of  university  scientific 
pursuits  over  which  churchly  authority  has  no  jurisdiction. 
This  may  tend  to  remove  obstructions  from  the  path  of  truth, 
and  to  advance  the  progress  of  unity  and  religion.     It  may 
restrain  certain  undesirable  tendencies  which,  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  thinking  world,  have  induced  a  regret- 
table disinclination  toward  theological  studies  on  the  part  of 
many  able  men.     These  undesirable  tendencies  are,  in  par- 
ticular, a  disposition  to  forestall  inquiry  in  the  interest  of 
systems  sanctioned  by  authority ;  a  disposition  to  disparage  the 
beliefs  and  motives  of  those  who,  bound  by  conviction,  are  un- 
able to  subscribe  to  the  authorized  systems;  a  disposition  to 
coerce  subscription  at  the  expense  of  intellectual  and  moral 
sincerity.     The  offensiveness  of  these  tendencies  to  large  num- 
bers of  strong  and  excellent  men  is  marked.     The  protest 
against  them,  especially  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been 
resolute  and  has  gathered  volume  with  time.     One  recalls  the 
rugged  and  uncivil  words  of  Mr.  Froude  in  his  essay  on  the 
Oxford  counter-reformation :    "  Cardinal  Manning  says  that 
the  intellect  is  naturally  skeptical,  that  it  destroyed  the  faith 
of  the  Old  World;  that  it  is  destroying  still  more  rapidly 
the  faith  of  modern  society,  and  that  religion  can  only  be 
saved  by  some  power  which  can  smite  the  intellect  back  and 
humble   it.     Is  this  true?"   demands   Froude.     "Is   it   not 
rather  true  that  the  intellect  is  the  enemy  only  of  falsehood? 
The. human  intellect,"  he  continues,  "will  never  voluntarily 
part  with  truth  which  has  been  once  communicated.     It  hates 
lies,  lies  especially  which  come  to  it  armed  with  terror  in  the 
place  of  argument.     Between  men  of  intellect  and  priesthood 
there  has  seldom  been  good  agreement.    Each  regards  the  other 
as  intruding  upon  his  special  domain.     Priests  and  prophets 
went  on  ill  together  under  the  old  dispensation.     The  prophet 
denounced  the  priest  as  a  ritualist.     The  priest  murdered  the 
prophet  with  the  help  of  popular  superstition."     We  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  temper  of  these  rude  words,  the  words  of 
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an  aggrieved  and  angry  man.     Yet  they  point  to  a  need,  felt 
by  many  strong  natures,  of  opportunity  to  study  the  problems 
of  religion  in  a  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  the  limitation  of  sectarian  subscription.     It  is  not 
without  advantage  to  religion  and  to  themselves  that  young 
men,  advancing  toward  the  Christian  ministry,  shall  find  their 
theological  self-consciousness  first,  and  ascertain  their  ecclesias- 
tical distribution  afterward.     Theology  is  greater  than  any 
and  all  churches.     Froude's  words  on  subscription    (in  his 
Plea  for  the  free  discussion  of  theological  difficulties)  are  less 
objectionable  and  not  less  true :   "  If  the  popular  theory  of 
subscription  be  true,  and  the  Articles  are  Articles  of  belief,  a 
reasonable  human  being,  when  little  more  than  a  boy,  pledges 
himself  to  a  long  series  of  intricate  and  highly  difficult  prop- 
ositions of  abstract  divinity.     He  undertakes  never  to  waver 
or  doubt;  never  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  shaken,  whatever  the 
weight  of  argument  or  evidence  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
That  is  to  say,  he  promises  to  do  what  no  man  living  has  a 
right  to  promise  to  do.     The  clergy,  who  are  set  apart  to 
study  a  particular  subject,  are  to  be  the  only  persons  unper- 
mitted to  have  an  independent  opinion  on  it."     Mr.  Froucle 
was  protesting  against  conditions  which,   in  England,  have 
been  greatly  altered  since  the  time  at  which  these  words  were 
written,  and  which,  in  this  country,  have  no  existence ;  namely 
the  embarrassments  to  theological  science  created  by  the  com- 
mitment of  universities  to  the  opinions  of   the   Established 
Church.     It  was  against  these  embarrassments,  as  connected 
with  the  admission  of  dissenters  to  the  university,  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton  delivered  his  ferocious  attacks,  arraigning 
not  only  the  intellectual  but  the  moral  integrity  of  the  great 
universities  of  England  in  language  of  extraordinary  bitter- 
ness.    From  his  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  steady 
advance  toward  conditions  making  possible  that  development 
of  theological  study  in  connection  with  the  university,  and 
that  exemption  of  theological  study  from  ecclesiastical  control, 
for  which  the  present  paper  is  a  plea.     Yet  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished.     Theological  teaching  in  the  English  uni- 
versities is  understood  to  be  theoretically  free  from  ecclesias- 
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tical  tests,  but  apparently  Oxford,  for  example,  is  not  living 
up  to  its  own  ideal,  as  is  shown  by  recent  votes  of  convocation 
having  reference  to  theological  examiners.  The  German  uni- 
versities are  more  nearly  approaching  this  idea,  yet  are  not  alto- 
gether free,  as  a  recent  incident  shows,  from  the  interposition 
of  imperial  authority  with  a  view  to  rebuking  the  free  ex- 
pression of  scholarly  opinion.  It  would  appear  that,  in 
America,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  official  relations  between 
the  state  and  many  of  the  universities,  an  opportunity  exists 
either  by  the  incorporation  or  the  affiliation  of  the  great  in- 
dependent theological  schools  with  free  universities,  to  bring 
the  teaching  of  theology  upon  a  plane  of  intellectual  liberty 
co-ordinate  with  the  teaching  of  biology  or  the  teaching  of 
anthropology;  and  to  develop  theological  science  and  its  at- 
tendant religious  advantages  in  a  region  as  far  apart  from 
ecclesiastical  tests  and  denominational  authority  as  from 
secular  control. 

Due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  alleged  risks  in- 
volved in  the  prosecution  of  theological  study  apart  from  the 
oversight  and  restraint  of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  It  is  claimed 
that,  if  theological  teaching  be  permitted  to  escape  from 
ecclesiastical  surveillance,  it  must  eventuate  in  radicalism  and 
the  decline  of  the  religious  sense.  It  is  pointed  out  that  un- 
less the  theological  field  be  previously  delimited  by  the  land- 
marks of  a  system  constructed  by  authority,  teacher  and  student 
alike  must  wander  in  the  mist  of  vague  speculations ;  that  lack 
of  precision  in  the  statement  of  belief  is  equivalent  to  lack  of 
belief;  that  variation  from  the  formula  implies  alienation 
from  the  fact  of  which  the  formula  is  an  official  attempt  at 
definition.  The  seriousness  and  weight  of  moral  authority 
with  which  these  allegations  are  made  entitle  them  to  the 
deepest  respect  of  all  lovers  of  religious  truth;  inasmuch  as 
no  catastrophe  could  be  more  formidable  than  the  substitution 
of  indeterminate  speculations  for  vital  belief.  The  importance 
and  effectiveness  of  a  settled  and  impregnable  faith  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  Godward  movement  of  the  race,  as  well 
as  the  salvation  of  individuals,  is  accomplished  by  faith 
alone.     The  most  glorious  incentive  to  holiness,  service,  and 
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sacrifice  is  afforded  by  ideas  conceived,  assimilated,  trans- 
mitted in  the  atmosphere  of  faith.  The  hope  of  the  world 
before  and  since  the  incarnation  of  Christ  has  survived  in  the 
men  of  intense  and  lofty  belief,  who  by  faith  "  subdued  king- 
doms, wrought  righteousness,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
aliens,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong." 

The  responsibility  resting  upon   all  lovers  of  truth   is  to 
take  measures  for  preservation  of  this  spirit  in  our  time  and 
for  the  projection  of  its  influence  into  the  time  to  come.     The 
question  of  procedure  to  this  end  evidently  is  one  of  high  im- 
portance.    It  involves  a  theory  of  teaching  those  who  are  to  be 
the  professed  religious  leaders  of  the  coming  time.     Shall  the 
teaching  of  theology  continue  to  be  viewed  chiefly  as  the  com- 
munication to  the  candidate  for  a  denominational   ministry 
of  the  formulas  of  belief  authorized  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal under  whose  jurisdiction  he  is  to  serve?     Or  shall  the 
primary  interest  in  the  teaching  of  theology  be  the  encourage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  student  in  research  into  the  sources 
of  knowledge,  and  in  the  co-ordination  and  use  of  his  find- 
ings in  whatsoever  part  of  the  Church  he  can  ultimately  enter 
with  moral  sincerity  and  intellectual  self-respect.     The  presen- 
tation of  these  alternatives  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  discriminat- 
ing against  schools  of  denominational  theology,  but  of  pointing 
out  that  those  schools,  however  excellent,  the  outgrowth  of  a 
distant  past,  cannot  be  held  to  have  provided  in  advance  for 
certain  needs  increasing  in  urgency  at  the  present  time.     The 
growth   of   scientific   knowledge   and   the   reconstructions   in 
philosophy  have  invested  the  major  problems  of  religion  with 
new  and  large  interest  on  lines  of  thinking  not  followed,  per- 
haps mot  anticipated,  in  the  historic  symbols  of  Catholic  and 
sectarian  Christianity.     Veneration  for  those  symbols  does  not 
offer  an  equivalent  for  the  neglect  of  large  regions  extending 
beyond  them.      Many  earnest  men  are  growing  restive  under 
the  effort  to  conform  to  the  predetermined  statement  of  doc- 
trine, for  the  sake  of  ecclesiastical  regularity,  when  mind  and 
soul  are  filled  with  the  glory  of  what  seems  a  larger  and  richer 
vision  of  the  truth  of  God.     The  conventions  of  ecclesiastical 
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opinion  discountenance  variations  from  confessional  uniform- 
ity. Meantime  men  think,  think  for  themselves,  and  altho 
their  thinking  may  issue  in  results  substantially  identical  with 
the  standards  of  orthodoxy,  it  may  be  regarded  as  probable 
that  the  strongest  minds  in  the  future  will  prefer  to  reach 
those  results  by  independent  investigation  and  apart  from 
a  commitment  in  advance  to  conclusions  defined  by  authority 
of  the  Church. 

If  this  be  so,  a  place  must  be  found  where  such  minds,  the 
choice  product  of  noble  and  liberal  culture,  can  pursue  re- 
search in  the  science  of  theology  without  disloyalty  to  their 
own  sense  of  mental  honesty  and  equally  without  the  discom- 
fort of  living  under  ecclesiastical  censure.  It  is  contrary  to  rea- 
son that  one  should  be  made  to  feel,  even  by  indirection,  that 
it  is  reprehensible  to  be  fearless  and  free  in  the  study  of  the 
most  sublime  of  all  the  sciences.  The  way  out  from  this 
difficulty  is  in  the  more  intimate  alliance  of  theology  with  the 
university;  in  the  alignment  of  theology  with  the  other  pur- 
suits of  the  university;  in  the  more  general  interchange  of 
work  on  the  part  of  students  in  the  affiliated  schools  of  the 
university.  Thus  may  there  develop  a  sympathetic  theological 
culture,  ripened  and  deepened  by  contact  with  other  disciplines, 
in  distinction  from  a  segregated  tenure  of  dogmatic  opinion. 

As  to  the  alleged  peril  that,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  vague- 
ness and  radicalism  may  take  the  place  of  faith,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  ground  of  this  allegation  probably  is  the  tend- 
ency to  measure  the  extent  and  depth  of  a  man's  belief  by  his 
facility  and  accuracy  in  using  the  language  prescribed  by  au- 
thority. An  impression  exists  that  the  ecclesiastical  court 
alone  can  give  a  satisfactory  guarantee  of  fidelity  to  truth. 
Whereas,  in  fact,  the  ecclesiastical  body,  being  involved  in  the 
obligation  to  maintain  its  own  dogmatic  consistency,  is  less 
certain  to  be  loyal  to  the  ever-unfolding  truth  than  the  body 
of  unfettered  scholars  and  the  custodians  of  the  non-ecclesias- 
tical schools  of  theology,  who,  as  such,  have  nothing  else  to 
consider  save  loyalty  to  truth  and  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
vision. 

There  is  no  conservatism  of  revealed  religion  more  pro- 
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jurisdiction  are  in  honor  pledged  to  conformity  in  their  teach- 
ing. 

The  pathway  to  relief  points  to  the  university  affiliation  of 
the  teaching  of  theology.  To  those  who,  as  the  students  and 
apologists  of  Christianity,  have  touched,  with  a  mind  in 
spiritual  sympathy,  the  higher  religious  thinking  of  India 
and  the  Far  East,  nothing  is  more  impressive  than  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  lend  themselves  to  the  thought-forms  and 
commend  themselves  to  the  aspirations  of  the  most  lofty  and 
prophetic  spirits  of  the  Orient.  But  it  cannot  be  hoped,  per- 
haps it  need  not  be  hoped,  that  the  East,  in  order  to  become 
Christian,  shall  assimilate  remote  and  alien  theological 
formulas  and  bow  to  Western  ecclesiastical  authority.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  letter  without  the  spirit,  which  is  dead.  Is  there  not 
also  a  spirit  and  essence  of  the  absolute  religion  of  Christ, 
which,  if  it  be  without  the  letter  of  the  Western  mode,  never- 
theless is  life  and  peace  for  the  common  heart  of  the  race? 
To  interpret  to  the  world  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
terms  of  this  spirit  and  essence,  and,  while  honoring  the  sects, 
to  rise  above  them  into  the  undivided  inheritance  of  Christian 
truth,  this,  and  more  than  this,  is  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  theology  in  an  atmosphere  exempt  from  ecclesiastical  tests. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS 

Women  at  the      Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer  contributed  to  the  London 

StS"   Univer"     School  the  following  summary  of  the  present 

status  of  women  at  the  German  Universities : 

11  Important  progress  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  education 
of  women  in  Germany,  and  in  certain  States  of  the  Empire 
fresh  innovations  have  been  introduced.  None  of  the  universi- 
ties of  the  Empire  now  refuse  to  admit  women  students,  but 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  concession, 
and  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  previous  preparation,  differ  con- 
siderably. 

"  The  German  universities  are  divided,  in  this  respect,  into 
two  large  classes :  ( i )  Those  which  admit  women  as  fully 
qualified  students  after  matriculation;  (2)  those  which  only 
admit  them  as  extension  students  to  hear  the  lectures.  The 
universities  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirttemberg  belong  to 
the  first  group,  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Federal  States  and  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  second. 

"  At  the  Universities  of  Freiberg  and  Heidelberg  in  Baden, 
eighty-six  women  are  studying  as  ordinary  students  accord- 
ing to  the  academic  rules.  They  possess  the  necessary  certifi- 
cate of  admission  to  a  university  granted  by  a  German  Gym- 
nasium and  recognized  by  the  State,  granted,  too,  in  some 
special  cases,  by  a  German  Real-Gymnasium  or  a  German 
Ober-Real-School ;  they  bring  also  the  proofs  required  for  ma- 
triculation, and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  test  that  they  are  required  to 
matriculate. 

"  The  theological,  philosophical,  mathematical,  and  scientific 
faculties  admit  to  their  lectures  women  who  show  sufficient 
proof  of  a  scientific  preparation  (the  secondary  teachers'  ex- 
amination in  the  case  of  German  women,  the  B.  A.  degree  in 
that  of  Englishwomen  and  Americans,  the  diploma  de  fin 
d' etudes  in  that  of  Frenchwomen,  the  four  years'  higher  aca- 
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demic  women's  course  in  that  of  Russians,  special  regulations 
being  reserved  for  special  cases).  Similarly  the  medical  fac- 
ulty permits  women  to  attend  the  courses,  if  they  have  passed 
the  medical  or  surgical  examination  at  a  German  university,  or 
one  of  equivalent  standing.  But  such  permission  is  only 
granted  with  the  consent  of  the  university  lecturers  whose  lec- 
tures they  wish  to  attend,  and  only  as  a  favor  for  each  course. 
The  students  are  not  matriculated,  they  hold  no  extension  stu- 
dent's certificate,  and  are  not  confirmed  as  constant  attendants 
at  the  lectures,  but  are  only  provided  with  a  permit  from  the 
faculty  from  term  to  term. 

"  In  future  women  who  possess  the  certificate  of  admission 
to  a  university  obtained  from  a  German  humanistic  or  Real- 
Gymnasium  will  be  able  to  matriculate  at  the  Bavarian  univer- 
sities of  Erlangen,  Munich,  and  Wiirzburg.  Women  who  do 
not  possess  that  certificate  can  only  be  admitted  as  listeners 
(extension  students)  at  the  university  lectures  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  general  condi- 
tions for  their  admission  as  listeners  are  (a)  adequate  scien- 
tific preparation  (education  at  an  intermediate  school) — suc- 
cessful attendance  at  a  Girls'  Institute,  and  the  passing  of  the 
teachers'  examination  in  modern  languages  is  not  in  itself  suf- 
ficient proof  of  proper  preparation;  (b)  corresponding  per- 
sonal evidence  of  legitimate  fitness. 

"  In  Wiirttemberg  (Tubingen  University)  German  women 
are  permitted  to  matriculate  under  the  same  conditions  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  men  if  they  possess  the  certificate  of 
admission  to  a  university  obtained  from  a  Gymnasium,  Real- 
Gymnasium,  or  an  Ober-Real-School :  as  ordinary  students  for 
the  study  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  provided  they  show  proof 
of  possessing  the  prescribed  previous  preparation  for  their  sub- 
ject; and  as  special  students,  with  all  the  privileges  and  duties 
of  the  men  students. 

"  Women  who  lack  the  necessary  qualifications  for  matricu- 
lation, but  who  can  otherwise  prove  that  they  have  suitable 
previous  preparation,  provided  they  have  also  the  German  ex- 
amination certificate  testifying  to  capability  for  teaching  in 
girls'  high  schools  or  elementary  schools,  may,  with  the 
consent   of   the   lecturers    on    the   Board   of   Administration 
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receive  permission  from  the  Rectorial  office  to  hear  the  lec- 
tures. 

"  Prussia  does  not  allow  women  to  matriculate ;  they  can  only 
attend  lectures  at  the  universities  (Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Got- 
tingen,  Grief swald,  Halle,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Minister)  as  ex- 
tension students,  and  the  following  proofs  of  preparation  are 
considered  sufficient. 

"  For  native  German  women :  ( i )  The  certificate  of  admis- 
sion to  a  university  obtained  from  the  Obersekunda  of  a  Ger- 
man Gymnasium,  Real-Gymnasium,  or  Ober-Real-School,  or 
from  a  Real-School;  (2)  The  pass  certificate  of  the  teachers' 
examination  5(3)  The  certificate  of  excellence  in  the  final  ex- 
amination of  a  girls'  high  school,  together  with  satisfactory 
certificates  from  a  State  Art  Institute;  (4)  Proofs  of  good 
work  as  authoress  or  artist.  According  to  a  recent  decree  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  women  who  do  not  possess  the  leav- 
ing or  the  teachers'  certificate  may,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  receive 
permission  to  attend  the  lectures  if  they  can  show  other  and 
equivalent  proofs  that  they  possess  the  required  previous  prepa- 
ration. 

"  For  foreigners :  Official  certificates  that  are  equivalent  to 
those  held  by  German  women  showing  the  possession  of  the 
required  previous  preparation.  The  leaving-certificates  of  the 
Russian  Girls'  Gymnasium  no  longer  admit  to  the  university 
lectures,  not  even  if  accompanied  with  a  certificate  showing  that 
the  student  has  completed  the  whole  course,  or  if  they  hold  the 
rank  of  a  teacher,  or  have  passed  a  full  examination  in  Latin. 
Women  who  have  already  been  admitted  on  the  basis  of  such  a 
certificate  are  allowed  to  continue  their  attendance  at  the  lec- 
tures. No  exceptional  proof  is  accepted.  Attendance  at  single 
lectures  requires  the  consent  of  the  Rector  and  permission  from 
the  professors.  The  regulations  are,  as  a  rule,  the  same  for 
all  Prussian  universities,  but  Breslau,  for  example,  requires, 
without  exception,  for  the  medical  faculty,  the  certificate  of  ad- 
mission to  a  university  obtained  from  a  German  Gymnasium 
or  Real-Gymnasium,  and  Marburg  for  all  faculties,  the  leaving- 
certificate  of  a  classical  high  school,  or  the  teachers'  certificate. 

"  Saxony  is  more  rigorous.  Women  cannot  matriculate  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  but  are  received  as  listeners,  with 
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the  consent  of  the  lecturers,  if  they  possess  the  teachers'  cer- 
tificate. Doubtful  cases  are  decided  by  the  Ministry.  The 
permission  for  those  who  possess  the  leaving-certificate  of  a 
German  humanistic  or  Real-Gymnasium  extends  to  five  years, 
and  if  they  study  medicine,  to  seven;  for  Saxon  elementary 
teachers  who  are  privileged  by  the  decree  of  February  19,  1902, 
to  attend  the  university,  for  three  years,  and  for  all  other  cases 
to  two  years. 

"  The  Hessian  University  of  Giessen  only  receives  women  as 
extension  students.  They  have  to  make  a  special  request  to 
the  Rectorate,  and  to  state  to  which  faculty  they  desire  to  de- 
vote themselves ;  it  decides  whether  they  shall  be  admitted  and 
whether  the  certificates  testifying  to  adequate  previous  prepara- 
tions are  satisfactory.  If  they  are  refused  admission  they  may 
appeal  to  the  smaller  body  of  the  Senate.  Permission  to  at- 
tend single  courses  of  lectures  must  be  obtained  from  the  lec- 
turers. If  a  lecturer  is  willing  to  grant  admission  to  a  course 
of  lectures  to  women  who  are  not  admitted  as  extension  stu- 
dents, the  authorization  of  the  Rector  must  be  obtained. 

"  At  the  Thuringian  University  of  Jena  women  are  not  per- 
mitted to  matriculate,  and  are  only  admitted  as  listeners — as 
a  rule  only  to  the  work  of  the  philosophical  faculty — if  they 
are  native-born  Germans,  and  possess  either  the  same  proof  of 
capacity  as  the  men  students,  or  have  passed  the  final  examina- 
tion of  a  training  college  for  teachers.  Exceptions  are  made 
only  on  the  representation  of  very  cogent  reasons. 

"  Women  can  take  the  Ph.  D.  degree  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  men,  with  the  modification  that  women  must  always 
have  passed  thru  a  humanistic  Gymnasium.  Exception  from 
that  condition,  especially  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  may  be 
granted  by  the  Government  of  the  maintaining  States. 

"  Lately  the  governments  have  declared  that  no  real  consid- 
erations stand  against  the  admission  of  women  who  fulfill  all 
these  conditions  to  the  teachers'  examination  for  high  schools, 
or  to  other  examinations  taken  at  the  end  of  their  studies. 

"  At  the  University  of  Rostock,  according  to  a  minis- 
terial decree  of  October  9,  1896,  women  can  take  part  in 
the  lectures  of  the  philosophical  faculty  as  more  than  mere 
listeners  provided  their  number  remains  small  in  proportion 
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to  that  of  the  matriculated  students,  and  is  confined  to  those 
women  or  girls  who  give  proof  that  they  have  a  special  reason 
for  attending  the  lectures,  such  as  the  future  adoption  of  some 
profession,  and  who,  during  their  university  course,  reside  with 
a  family  in  Rostock. 

"  The  permission  to  be  a  listener  is  conditional  on  the  consent 
of  the  Rector  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  lecturer  must  declare  the  personal 
circumstances  of  each  woman  who  desires  the  permission. 

"  The  University  of  Strassburg  receives  women  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  lecturers  as  extension  students  only,  even  if  they 
have  passed  the  final  examination  of  a  German  Gymnasium, 
Real-Gymnasium,  or  of  a  German  Ober-Real-School ;  or,  in 
respect  to  the  lectures  in  the  philosophical,  mathematical,  or 
science  faculties,  if  they  show  capability  for  teaching  in  a  Ger- 
man Girls'  High  School.  German  women  who  possess  a  final 
certificate  or  a  leaving-certificate  are  also  admitted.  Foreigners 
have  to  prove  that  they  possess  previous  preparation  equivalent 
to  that  demanded  of  Germans.  In  order  to  simplify  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  certificates  are  examined  by  the  Rector.  Women 
provided  with  the  proofs  named  above  receive  books  in  which 
to  register  their  attendance  at  the  lectures,  and,  if  they  so  de- 
sire, are  granted  special  leaving-certificates.', 


Museum  Lee-  A  very  interesting  alliance  has  been  recently 
tures  for  School  entered  into  in  New  York  City,  which  rer 
Children  fleets  equal  credit  upon  both  of  the  high  con- 

tracting powers,  and  which  has  in  view  the  employment  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  greatest  scientific  institution  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  greatest  system  of 
elementary  schools.  The  organizations  concerned  in  what  is,  in 
effect,  a  new  departure  in  methods  of  teaching  elementary 
science  to  large  numbers  of  children  are  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  the  New  York  City  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  authorities  of  the  Museum  have  always  shown  them- 
selves possessed  of  the  most  admirable  civic  spirit,  and  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  cause  of  education ;  the  teachers  have, 
by  this  recent   action  of  their  association,   proved  their  in- 
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telligent  appreciation  of  an  excellent  means  to  a  very  desirable 
end,  and  also  their  devotion  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  their 
youthful  charges. 

Last  term,  the  New  York  City  Teachers'  Association  in- 
structed its  Committee  on  Children's  Interests  to  ascertain  if 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  would  consider 
favorably  a  request  from  the  association  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures for  children  illustrative  of  the  program  of  studies  pur- 
sued in  the  New  York  public  schools.  In  reply,  Dr.  Herman 
C.  Bumpus,  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  assured  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  "  the  authorities  of  the  Museum 
would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  provide  for  such,  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  details  with  the 
representatives  of  the  teachers."  After  a  number  of  con- 
ferences between  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Children's 
Interests  and  the  members  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Museum 
who  were  to  undertake  the  task  of  giving  the  lectures,  in  which 
the  lectures  were  closely  related  to  the  demands  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  elementary  sciences,  a  series  of  twelve  ad- 
dresses to  be  given  three  times  each  term,  was  decided  upon 
and  announced  for  the  autumn.  The  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Teachers'  Association  will 
show  the  appreciation  felt  by  that  body  for  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Bumpus  and  his  staff :  "  From  the  very  beginning  the 
lectures  have  been  a  complete  success,  thus  proving  how  well 
they  are  adapted  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  fitted  to  judge, 
the  class-teachers,  to  their  aim  of  illustrating  and  explaining 
the  topics  in  elementary  science  required  by  the  curriculum. 
The  great,  snow-white  lecture  hall  with  its  graceful  gallery 
seats  nearly  fifteen  hundred  children ;  the  electric  stereopticon 
throws  upon  the  opposite  wall  a  picture  twenty-five  feet 
square,  and  magnificently  colored;  the  Museum  has  a  collec- 
tion of  more  than  twenty  thousand  slides,  and  a  choice  among 
them  is  an  embarras  de  richesse;  best  of  all,  the  institution 
commands,  in  the  members  of  its  scientific  staff,  the  services 
of  men  thoroly  equipped  for  this  work  of  education.  Those 
who  have  delivered  the  first  series  of  lectures,  dividing  up  the 
task  among  them,  are  Dr.  Edmund  Hovey,  Mr.  George  H. 
Sherwood,  Professor  L.  P.  Gratacap,  Mr.  Harlan  Smith,  and 
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Professor  Ralph  Tower.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  had  in  charge 
the  difficult  duty  of  providing  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  thousands  of  children  attending  the  lectures  and  has  de- 
vised the  present  method  of  caring  for  them  which  works  so 
admirably.  The  figures  for  less  than  three  months  are,  as  yet, 
on  record,  but  they  show  the  very  satisfactory  total  of 
35,000." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Children's  Interests  makes, 
upon  another  page,  the  well-deserved  comment  that,  "  every- 
body concerned  in  this  new  experiment  in  methods  is  a  volun- 
teer, and  all  are  willingly  undertaking  this  addition  to  their 
daily  tasks  for  the  sole  reward  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
which  the  children  derive  from  their  visits  to  the  Museum, 
from  the  admirable  addresses  made  to  them,  and  from  the  truly 
wonderful  pictures  which  illustrate  those  addresses.  The  ad- 
ministrative and  scientific  corps  have  their  labors  increased  by 
these  utterly  unaccustomed  demands  upon  their  time,  yet  noth- 
ing could  be  more  delightful  than  the  cordiality  with  which 
Dr.  Bumpus  and  his  staff  welcome  the  children.  And  the 
teachers,  exhausted  with  a  day  of  classroom  strain,  cheerfully 
add  these  hours  of  voluntary  labor  (for  the  teachers  escort 
their  pupils  to  the  Museum,  and  remain  in  charge  of  them)  to 
the  hours  of  duty  required  of  them  by  law."  In  fact,  as  the 
committee's  report  sums  it  up,  "  there  are  neither  conscripts 
nor  mercenaries  in  this  service;  all  are  volunteers." 

And  therefore  this  intelligent  and  unselfish  alliance  between 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  New 
York  City  Teachers'  Association  is  one  which  reflects  honor 
upon  both  of  the  parties  to  the  very  well-considered  compact. 
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nounced  than  that  which  comes  thru  unrestricted  liberty  of 
research;  there  is  no  warmth  of  devotional  life  more  constant 
than  in  those  whose  worship  is  not  under  the  law  of  a  churchly 
commandment,  but  in  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit.  Of  the 
conservatism  and  devoutness  of  a  truly  liberal  theological  cul- 
ture may  one  use  Wordsworth's  splendid  characterization  of 
the  reverent  truth-seeker  in  the  visible  world  of  Nature: 

"  Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce ;  and  while  inspired 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free, 
Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impelled 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.     Whate'er  we  see, 
Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 
Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul." 

— Excursion,  Book  IV. 

There  are  other  considerations  of  importance  pointing  to  the 
expediency  of  a  closer  affiliation  of  the  teaching  of  theology 
with  the  non-sectarian  life  of  the  greater  universities.  Larger 
conceptions  of  the  structural  unity  of  the  Christian  Church 
are  emerging  into  the  field  of  vision.  It  is  probable  that  at 
no  past  time  have  the  Christian  forces  of  the  world  been 
organized  more  effectively  than  now  upon  sectarian  lines.  In 
strength  of  membership,  in  wealth,  in  precision  of  business 
management,  in  excellence  of  religious  method  the  contempo- 
rary divisions  of  Christendom  represent  probably  the  high- 
est average  attained  at  any  point  ine  their  history.  As  such 
they  bear  witness  to  the  reasonableness  of  dissent  and  the 
effectiveness  of  subdivided  organization.  But,  while  the  utilita- 
rian value  of  sectarianism  is  recognized  as  an  aid  to  executive 
efficiency,  the  theological  significance  of  sectarianism  is  dis- 
tinctly a  waning  interest.  The  fires  of  theological  animosity 
that  burned  freely  in  the  fierce  controversial  wind  of  an  earlier 
time  require  artificial  fanning  at  the  present  to  keep  them  alive. 
This  occurs  not  because  of  a  declining  interest  in  truth,  but 
because  of  the  unifying  and  irenic  effect  of  advancing  knowl- 
edge.    Without    inquiring    to    what    extent    the    control    of 
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theology  by  ecclesiasticism  accounts  for  the  ferocious  sac- 
tarian  conflicts  of  the  past,  it  is  evident  that  the  struggle  of 
theology  for  intellectual  independence  has  found  an  answer  in 
the  common  Christian  heart,  has  projected  a  beneficent  in- 
fluence into  many  parts  of  the  divided  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Larger  problems  have  supplanted  smaller  issues.  Reverent  and 
fearless  scholarship  has  effected  a  redistribution  of  theological 
interests,  and  has  attracted  toward  aspects  of  truth  that  tran- 
scend all  sectarian  issues  forces  of  mind  and  heart  once 
spent  in  rivalry  and  evil-speaking.  It  is  to  be  admitted  with 
joy  that  this  relative  supersession  of  sectarian  bitterness  by 
fraternal  interest  in  the  common  truth  is  being  recognized 
with  more  or  less  approval  in  many  seats  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. In  the  councils  and  schools  of  Christendom  in  the 
West  and  its  missions  in  the  East  there  is  some  evidence 
of  irenic  readjustment  and  of  movement  toward  theo- 
logical consensus.  But  there  is  need  of  suitable  non-ecclesi- 
astical leadership  of  this  movement;  of  university  leadership, 
the  intellectual  sanity,  moral  seriousness,  and  religious  strength 
of  which  are  beyond  question.  Around  every  such  university 
center  should  gather  those  who  would  enter  into  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  our  religion,  not  in  a  spirit  hostile  to 
ecclesiasticism,  but  in  a  spirit  uninfluenced  by  ecclesiastical 
presuppositions,  seeking  only  the  impregnable  rock  on  which 
Christ  has  built  his  Church.  From  every  such  center  should 
go  forth  apostles  of  a  larger  theological  consensus,  pene- 
trating with  their  influence  all  sections  of  the  divided  Church, 
and  advancing  everywhere  that  unity  which  is  according  to 
knowledge,  that  charity  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth. 

Many  of  the  denominational  schools  of  theology  contain 
teachers  in  sympathy  with  this  larger  consensus,  and  more 
interested  in  promoting  it  than  in  defining  the  grounds  of 
difference.  Great  are  their  services,  even  where  impeded  by 
the  atmosphere  of  hereditary  conservatism  or  the  disciplinary 
hand  of  authority.  The  gracious  influence  of  such  lives,  and, 
in  particular,  their  appeal  to  young  university  graduates  and 
to  the  educated  laity  at  large  suggests  the  direction  in  which 
non-clerical  thought  is  moving.     Venerable  as  are  the  sectarian 
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organizations,  sacred  and  saintly  as  are  the  names  that 
wrought,  by  life  and  by  death,  to  achieve  the  divisions  of  the 
Christian  society,  necessary  and  final  as  have  appeared  to  be 
those  dividing  lines  between  the  denominational  schools,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  waning  of  sectarian  zeal  or  to  arrest 
an  age-movement  that  derives  its  momentum  from  larger  and 
more  ultimate  considerations.  That  this  age-movement  may 
advance,  beyond  an  unorganized  groping,  into  complete  theo- 
logical self-realization,  it  must  be  directed  from  centers  of 
religious  thinking  where  the  science  of  Christian  theology  is 
studied  and  taught  in  an  atmosphere  exempt  from  ecclesi- 
astical tests. 

Another  consideration,  yet  more  far-reaching  than  the  last, 
must  be  advanced,  to  establish  the  expediency  of  a  more  in- 
timate alliance  of  theology  with  the  university.  Modern 
philosophy  and  anthropology  have  brought  about  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  significance  of  religion  as  a  fact  in 
the  life  of  the  human  race.  No  longer  is  it  possible  to  hold 
that  the  final  fact  in  religion  is  "  the  acceptance  of  a  system 
of  truths,  presented  from  some  external  source  and  duly 
sanctioned  by  appropriate  manifestations  of  authority."  By 
the  analysis  of  the  inner  experience  of  the  human  mind,  the 
phenomenon  of  religion  has  taken  on  new  content  and  opened 
new  questions  of  the  first  magnitude.  "  It  is  not  needful,"  if 
I  may  use  the  recent  words  of  Professor  Estlin  Carpenter, 
"  to  rehearse  the  specific  modifications  successively  suggested 
by  the  great  teachers  of  Germany :  Kant  with  his  reconstruc- 
tion of  religion  on  an  ethical  basis ;  Hegel  and  his  doctrine  of 
the  Absolute;  Schleiermacher  with  his  protest  that  religion  is 
neither  morals  nor  metaphysics,  but  lies  in  the  feeling  with 
which  the  soul  contemplates  the  varied  life  revealed  in  nature 
and  in  man — these  three  names  may  stand  as  representatives 
of  different  aspects  of  the  great  inquiry  and  the  solutions  which 
it  begot.  However  much  they  might  differ  in  detail,  or  even 
in  principle,  they  all  agreed  in  this — the  sources  of  religion 
were  to  be  found  in  the  mind  itself.  Religion,  therefore,  must 
be  regarded  as  inseparably  bound  up  with  human  nature.  It 
had  a  universal  character,  and  the  study  of  it  was  justified  by 
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psychology"  (The  place  of  Christianity  among  the  religions 
of  the  world,  pp.  13,  14). 

The  advance  of  thought  to  this  position  has  invested  with 
new  meaning  the  total  religious  experience  of  the  world,  has 
brought  every  form  of  religion  within  the  sphere  of  serious 
and  sympathetic  examination.  It  has  done  more.  It  has  set 
the  Christian  religion  in  a  new  relation  toward  other  faiths, 
a  relation  involving  momentous  historical,  moral,  and  social 
considerations. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  conclusion  that  issues  from 
the  philosophical  reconstruction  of  the  idea  of  religion.  It 
involves  by  the  logic  of  necessity  the  status  and  function  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  world,  and  its  relation  to  the  non- 
Christian  faiths.  The  authoritative  ecclesiastical  interpreta- 
tions of  Christianity,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  made  and 
imposed  prior  to  the  philosophical  reconstruction  of  the  idea 
of  religion,  and  under  a  state  of  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
non-Christian  world.  They  rest  upon  a  world-view  now,  in 
many  important  particulars,  abandoned.  They  contain  no 
adequate  provision  for  elements  in  Oriental  religious  experience 
that  have  now  become  a  part  of  ascertained  knowledge.  The 
East  is  opening  its  reserves  of  intellectual  and  material  power 
before  the  eyes  of  an  astonished  West.  It  is  unfolding  a 
capacity  for  heroic  devotion,  a  depth  of  religious  insight 
undreamed  of  by  those  who  constructed  theological  symbols 
founded  on  erroneous  assumptions  concerning  the  non- 
European  races. 

If  truth  be  homogeneous,  and  incapable  of  self-contradic- 
tion, there  must  be  an  interpretation  of  Christianity  as  the 
absolute  religion,  made  in  the  light  of  the  ascertained  re- 
ligious experience  of  the  world,  if  the  function  of  Christianity 
m  the  world  and  its  message  to  the  ethnic  faiths  are  to  be 
conceived  and  stated  adequately.  To  demand  that  this  shall 
be  done  in  schools  controlled  by  ecclesiastical  authority  is  to 
demand  relatively  an  impossibility.  Where  the  conscience 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court  is  in  honor  bound  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  a  theological  interpretation  incompatible  with  later 
knowledge  of  psychology  and  history,  the  schools  within  its 
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THE    AMERICAN    RHODES    SCHOLARS 
AT    OXFORD1 

The  American  students  are  closing  their  first  term  at  Oxford 
and  planning  their  Christmas  holidays  in  England.  They  have 
made  their  mark  already  as  a  picked  body  of  Rhodes  scholars, 
selected  after  sharp  competition  and  rigorous  examinations. 
They  have  been  well  received  at  the  colleges  to  which  they  were 
assigned,  and  have  settled  down  to  work  with  a  sense  of  exhila- 
ration from  the  novelty  of  their  surroundings.  Everyone 
speaks  well  of  them  and  there  is  no  prejudice  against  them. 
The  beautiful  university  town,  with  its  storied  quadrangles 
and  lovely  gardens,  has  appealed  to  their  imaginations  and 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  many  of  them.  Some  of  them 
are  backward  about  expressing  their  opinions  after  so  short 
an  experience,  and  all  wisely  avoid  making  any  comparisons 
between  English  and  American  universities ;  but  they  are  happy 
in  their  new  life,  frank  in  their  recognition  of  what  is  useful 
and  beneficial  to  them  here,  and  not  disposed  to  be  critical  or 
to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  face.  They  have  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  £300  from  the  Rhodes  fund,  and  this  enables  them  to 
live  comfortably,  but  not  extravagantly,  in  the  colleges,  and 
to  1  've  a  margin  in  reserve  for  vacation  journeys.  A  few  of 
them  were  forced  to  borrow  money  at  home  before  they  could 
come  to  England,  and  until  this  is  paid  back  they  are  under 

1  This  admirable  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  American  Rhodes  scholars  at 
Oxford  was  contributed  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of  December  17  and  December 
20,  1904,  by  the  London  correspondent  of  that  paper. 
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obligations  to  cut  down  expenses  and  to  live  frugally.  The 
majority  of  them  have  entered  upon  their  work  with  light 
hearts,  and  are  expecting  to  spend  the  long  summer  holiday  in 
Switzerland,  which  is  the  favorite  recreation  ground  for  Ox- 
ford men. 

I  have  been  curious  to  learn  what  has  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  these  forty-three  American  students  who  have  come 
from  every  section  of  the  Union.  It  is  the  social  life  within 
the  colleges  and  in  the  university  town.  They  know  one  an- 
other, for  they  came  to  England  on  the  same  ship  and  have  kept 
up  their  acquaintance,  so  they  were  able  to  eat  their  Thanks- 
giving dinner  together  without  introductions  or  reserve.  But 
these  American  associations  and  friendships  are  not  what  they 
mean  when  they  talk  about  the  unique  social  advantages  of 
Oxford.  They  are  impressed  with  what  may  be  called  the 
family  life  of  the  colleges  and  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
place.  The  barriers  are  broken  down,  and  the  students  are 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  one  another  and  with  their 
instructors.  At  Brasenose,  for  example,  there  are  four  Ameri- 
cans from  Georgia,  Delaware,  New  York,  and  Oklahoma. 
They  have  been  taken  into  a  large  family  of  English  dons  and 
undergraduates,  and  are  made  welcome  in  all  the  rooms.  Rank, 
wealth,  poverty,  colonial  training,  and  American  experience  are 
not  felt  as  hindrances  to  social  intercourse.  There  are  no 
cliques;  there  is  no  snobbishness.  Men  meet  on  a  common 
level  of  equality,  breakfast  and  take  luncheon  together,  rub 
against  one  another,  and  become  tolerant  and  flexible.  The 
students  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  their  instructors 
and  tutors  and  have  more  intimate  relations  with  them  than 
the  conditions  of  American  university  life  allow.  At  Oriel, 
Mr.  Rhodes's  own  college,  there  is  another  group  of  three 
American  students  from  Iowa,  Maryland,  and  South  Dakota, 
and  the  social  feeling  is  equally  good.  Mr.  Young's  success 
as  a  jumper  in  the  sports  was  considered  an  honorable  event 
for  the  college,  just  as  the  fine  running  of  Mr.  Schutt,  the 
"Cornell  man  from  New  York,  was  the  subject  of  hearty  con- 
gratulations all  around  at  Brasenose.  At  Christ  Church  the 
number  of  students  is  so  large  that  there  is  inevitably  more 
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exclusiveness,  but  the  six  Americans  from  Colorado,  Louisiana, 
Montana,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania 
have  not  suffered  from  lack  of  companionship,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  cliques  are  not  a  serious  source  of  dis- 
turbance in  social  relations.  Similar  illustrations  of  family  life 
might  be  given  from  the  smaller  colleges.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  two  great  English  universities  that 
social  life  is  thoroughly  democratic.  Each  college  is  a  little 
republic  of  letters,  in  which  fraternity,  good  fellowship,  and 
liberty  are  noble  traditions. 

What  is  most  distasteful  to  a  majority  of  the  American 
students  is  the  traditional  discipline  of  the  colleges.-    The  aver- 
age age  of  the  contingent  is  twenty-two;  they  are,  with  few 
exceptions,   tall,  broad-shouldered  men ;  and  while  they  are 
entering  Oxford  at  a  time  of  life  when  seniors  are  receiving 
their  diplomas  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Brown,  Columbia, 
and  Cornell,  they  are  treated  here  as  inexperienced  boys,  work 
with  tutors  at  their  elbows,  are  subjected  to  watchful  surveil- 
lance, and  are  fined  and  disciplined  if  they  are  outside  the  gates 
after  hours.    Some  of  them  have  been  valedictorians  at  Ameri- 
can colleges,  like  the  energetic  Mr.   Nixon,  who  is  now  at 
Balliol  after  a  successful  career  at  Wesleyan;  some  of  them 
have  been  teachers,  like  Mr.  Verner  of  South  Carolina,  who  is 
at  Christ  Church,  and  at  least  one,  Mr.  Scholz,  has  been  a  col- 
lege lecturer  and  is  fitting  himself  at  Worcester  for  an  im- 
portant chair  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    For  thoughtful, 
mature  men  of  this  order  the  restraining  influences  of  paternal 
government  must  be  irksome.    Some  of  them  say  that  they  dis- 
like the  restrictions  on  their  liberty,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  seriously  irritated  or  annoyed.     They  are  quick 
to  catch  the  humor  of  the  thing  and  to  describe  the  colleges 
as  kindergartens  for  adults,  or  as  academic  nurseries  with  awk- 
ward tutors  and  ugly  proctors  in  place  of  governesses  and 
nursemaids.    The  majority  are  amused,  and  in  a  tolerant  spirit 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  environment.     One  of 
the  commonest  phrases  among  them  is  "  playing  the  game." 
They  plume  themselves  on  their  skill  in  adapting  themselves 
to  new  conditions  and  putting  up  with  restrictions  which  they 
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consider  unnecessary  and  beneath  their  dignity.  There  is  some- 
thing after  all  in  the  American  virtue  of  flexibility  and  accom- 
modation. Whether  it  is  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  on  which 
the  classical  purists  lay  so  much  stress,  may  be  doubted;  but 
it  is  in  the  American  blood.  The  English  tourist,  when  he 
travels  abroad,  may  exhaust  his  energies  in  condemning  with 
fine  irony  or  coarse  profanity  everything  unusual,  from  the 
serving  of  an  egg  or  the  cooking  of  a  beefsteak  to  the  making 
of  a  bed  or  the  ordering  of  a  bill.  The  American  traveler 
enjoys  the  sense  of  being  in  a  foreign  country  and  adapts  him- 
self with  easy  grace  to  whatever  is  different  from  his  own 
experience.  In  a  similar  spirit  these  American  college  men 
consider  paternal  rule  as  a  part  of  their  foreign  education  and 
as  a  striking  proof  of  English  conservatism.  They  accept  it 
as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Oxford  game,  which  they 
are  learning  to  play,  and  get  out  of  it  as  much  fun  as  they  can 
find.  One  trembles  when  he  tries  to  think  of  the  results  if 
American  millionaires,  weary  of  founding  libraries  and  build- 
ing art  museums,  should  imitate  Mr.  Rhodes's  philanthropy 
and  establish  a  system  of  scholarships  at  Harvard  or  Yale 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  youth.  Would  there  be  the  same 
spirit  of  accommodation? 

The  American  students  have  not  had  any  exceptional  ex- 
periences in  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  settling  down  for  work 
at  Oxford.  Their  names  and  credentials  had  preceded  them, 
and  their  colleges  and  rooms  had  been  prearranged.  Only  a 
small  proportion  could  be  allowed  their  first  choice  of  colleges, 
since  the  pressure  for  Balliol,  New  College,  Christ  Church, 
and  Magdalen  was  so  great ;  but  they  have  been  fitted  in  with 
as  much  dexterity  as  possible,  and  there  are  no  complaints 
even  if  there  are  secret  disappointments.  Some  of  the  men 
are  in  old  buildings  and  others  in  newer  structures ;  some  are 
on  the  ground  floor  and  others  are  high  in  the  air ;  and  if  they 
are  not  equally  comfortable  they  are  contented  and  have  no 
grievances.  There  is  no  talk  about  badly  ventilated  rooms, 
unsanitary  appliances,  and  poor  cooking ;  and  as  for  the  general 
service  of  the  colleges,  it  is  generally  pronounced  superior  to 
that  in  dormitories  in  American  universities.   .The  judgment 
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and  power  of  observation  of  the  excitable  American  mother 
who  wrote  a  few  years  ago  a  scathing  letter  to  The  Times 
about  bad  drains  and  musty  rooms  have  not  been  corroborated 
by  the  newcomers.  They  like  their  quarters  and  their  colleges, 
or,  if  they  do  not,  they  have  the  decency  to  keep  quiet ;  and  by 
their  bright  faces,  animated  manners,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits 
they  have  with  few  exceptions  become  favorites  here.  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Dyer,  who  is  not  apt  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
anything  except  the  study  of  Greek,  is  most  hearty  and  em- 
phatic in  describing  the  deputation  as  highly  creditable  to 
America  in  appearance,  manners,  culture,  and  force  of  charac- 
ter. This  is,  I  am  sure,  the  general  opinion  of  the  Oxford 
dons ;  but  he  knows  the  men  individually  and  has  watched  them 
week  after  week,  and  has  taken  a  peculiar  pride  in  their  good 
form  and  fine  performance.  There  have  been  no  adequate 
tests  of  their  work  in  examinations,  but  he  is  confident  that 
they  will  come  out  well.    The  following  list  is  complete : 
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Alabama       J.  H.  Kirkpatrick 

Arkansas N.  Carothers     . 

California W.  C.  Crittenden 

Colorado .  S.  K.  Hornbeck 

Connecticut P.  Nixon 

Delaware C.  W.  Bush 

Georgia R.  P.  Brooker 

Illinois R.  L.  Henry 

Idaho L.  H.  Gipson 

Indiana G.  E.  Hamilton 

Iowa J.  G.  Walleser 

Kansas E.  W.  Murray 

Kentucky Clarke  Tandy 

Louisiana A.  K.  Read 

Maine D.  R.  Porter 

Maryland P.  Kieffer     . 

Massachusetts  .     .     .     .  F.  H.  Fobes 

Michigan W.  L.  Sperry 

Minnesota B.  B.  Wallace 

Missouri R.  E.  Blodgett 

Montana G.  E.  Barnes 

Nebraska R.  H.  Coon 


.  Queen's. 

.  Pembroke. 

.  Trinity. 

.  Christ  Church. 

.  Balliol. 

.  Brasenose. 

.  Brasenose. 

.  Worcester. 

.  Lincoln. 

.  Pembroke. 

.  Oriel. 

.  St.  John's. 

.  Exeter. 

.  Christ  Church. 

.  Trinity. 

.  Oriel. 

.  Balliol. 

.  Queen's. 

.  Pembroke. 

.  Wadham. 

.  Christ  Church. 

.  Lincoln. 
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New  Hampshire    .     .     .  J.  A.  Brown 

New  Jersey B.  M.  Price  .     . 

New  York W.  E.  Schutt   . 

North  Carolina  .  .  .  J.  H.  Winston  . 
North  Dakota  .     .     .     .  H.  Hinds      .     . 

Ohio G.  C.  Vincent  . 

Oklahoma W.  L.  Kendall 

Oregon H.  B.  Densmore 

Pennsylvania  .  .  .  .  T.  E.  Robins  . 
Rhode  Island  .  .  .  .  R.  H.  Bevan  . 
South  Carolina  .  .  .  W.  H.  Verner  . 
South  Dakota  .     .     .     .  P.  M.  Young    . 

Tennessee J.  J.  Tigert  .     . 

Texas S.  R.  Ashby     . 

Utah B.  H.  Jacobson 

Vermont J.  C.  Sherburne 

Virginia  ......  W.  A.  Fleet 

Washington      .     .     .     .  J.  M.  Johanson 

West  Virginia       .     .     .  C.  F.  Tucker-Brooke 

Wisconsin R.  F.  Scholz 

Wyoming G.  T.  Merriam  . 


New  College. 

Wadham. 

Brasenose 

Christ  Church. 

Queen's. 

Queen's. 

Brasenose. 

University. 

Christ  Church. 

Worcester. 

Christ  Church. 

Oriel. 

Pembroke. 

Merton. 

Exeter. 

Wadham. 

Magdalen. 

Exeter. 

St.  John's. 

Worcester. 

Lincoln. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  use  the  American  students 
are  making  of  their  special  advantages  for  study  at  Oxford. 
Of  the  forty-three  representatives  of  as  many  States  of  the 
Union  thirteen  have  entered  for  law,  nine  for  classics,  eight 
for  history  (ancient  or  modern),  three  for  science,  four  for 
modern  languages,  three  for  English  studies,  one  for  theology, 
and  two  are  undetermined,  with  a  trend  toward  law.  The 
preference  shown  for  law  is  a  proof  of  the  instinctive  Ameri- 
can leaning  toward  the  profession  which  is  the  main  avenue 
leading  into  public  life.  It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  fine  equip- 
ment of  the  Oxford  school  of  law.  Professor  Dicey  and  other 
broad-minded  Oxford  men  have  been  insisting  for  many  years 
that  the  university  is  the  greatest  school  of  law  in  the  world, 
and  they  have  the  patronage  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars  from  America.  Classics,  or  Literal  Humaniores,  take 
the  second  place;  and  this  must  encourage  the  wily  Greeks, 
who  have  been  fighting  their  battle  with  the  modern  revolution- 
ists during  the  last  week,  both  here  and  at  Cambridge.  What 
is  true,  without  doubt,  is  that  English  schoolmasters  know 
how  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  and  really  they  ought  to,  when 
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the  two  universities  have  set  the  style  for  a  thousand  years 
and  made  the  classics  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education; 
and  the  fact  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  American  scholars  have 
selected  this  course  is  a  proof  that  the  reputation  of  the  uni- 
versity as  a  great  classical  school  is  appreciated  abroad.  The 
record  in  history  is  almost  as  good,  being  eight  against  nine ; 
and  this  is  also  a  true  index  of  values,  for  Oxford  is  a  strong- 
hold of  historical  study,  and  American  students  who  have  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  their  own  universities  can  take  post- 
graduate courses  here  most  advantageously.  When  these  three 
schools — law,  literal  humaniores,  and  history — have  claimed 
their  recruits,  a  remnant  of  less  than  a  third  of  the  American 
students  is  scattered  among  modern  languages,  science,  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  theology.  The  unpopularity  of  these  studies 
shows  that  the  dangers  of  modern  invasion  are  less  serious  than 
the  fanatical  Greeks  have  imagined.  There  is  not  a  single 
candidate  for  mathematics ;  and  the  fractions  entering  for  either 
science  or  modern  languages  are  small.  English  literature  at- 
tracts more  German  than  American  beneficiaries  of  the  Rhodes 
trust.  Possibly  the  crafty  German  Emperor  is  using  his  nomi- 
nations for  the  purpose  of  giving  candidates  for  the  diplomatic 
service  a  practical  training  in  English.  Certainly,  the  Ameri- 
can students  set  little  store  by  their  privileges  for  studying  Eng- 
lish literature ;  and  this  ought  to  gratify  the  classical  extremists, 
for  they  hold  that  Greek  is  the  perfect  instrument  of  expression, 
and  that  when  it  is  mastered  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
a  list  of  English  authors  can  be  filled  out,  or  the  use  of  "  shall  " 
and  "  will  "  rendered  automatic.  As  for  the  solitary  student 
in  theology,  his  splendid  isolation  is  a  distinction  so  glittering 
that  I  do  not  venture  to  name  him.' 

The  American  students,  appreciating  their  indebtedness  to 
the  great  Englishman  who  founded  the  scholarships,  have  not 
entered  upon  their  work  at  Oxford  in  a  critical  spirit.  They 
are  here  for  work,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  do  not 
take  too  serious  a  view  of  themselves,  but  are  modest  and  are 
willing  to  take  the  Oxford  academic  system  as  they  find  it 
and  to  get  what  they  can  out  of  it.  Like  all  sensible  Ameri- 
cans, they  are  looking  for  results,  and  theories  of  education 
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dialectics  over  the  unfailing  efficacy  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  do  not 
deeply  interest  them.  They  find  here  a  picturesque  environ- 
ment of  the  hoary,  storied  past,  and  it  is  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  them  and  a  strong  stimulus  to  intellectual  effort.  They 
perceive  also  the  advantages  of  a  system  which  promotes  de- 
velopment of  character  and  improvement  of  mind  by  direct 
contact  with  tutors  and  instructors.  It  is  paternal,  and  it  is 
also  helpful  and  practical.  When  they  attend  the  Union  and 
listen  to  the  debates  they  are  likely  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
the  English  art  of  public  speaking.  They  do  not  have  to  wait 
long  before  finding  out  that  students  at  English  universities 
do  not  learn  to  think  on  their  feet  as  American  students  do  in 
recitation  rooms  and  debating  halls.  Yet  they  have  the  good 
sense  to  conclude — and  from  such  talks  as  I  have  had  with 
them  I  think  that  most  of  them  have  already  found  out — that 
there  are  some  intrinsic  virtues  in  the  Oxford  system.  It  may 
not  help  to  make  men  fluent  in  talk,  but  it  may  promote  habits 
of  thought.  The  American  students  already  are  beginning  to 
understand  this  when  they  are  attending  many  lectures  and 
having  only  a  single  recitation  a  week,  and  when  they  have 
tutors  and  literary  advisers  behind  them  to  direct  their  reading 
and  to  soften  the  asperities  of  their  manners  by  thoughtful 
counsel.  I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  England  to  forget 
my  American  birthright  or  to  take  pride  in  the  superior  re- 
sources of  the  newer  land  and  the  fresher  stock;  but  I  have 
remained  here  until  I  have  learned  that  there  is  something  in  the 
inherited,  conservative  English  way  of  educating  men  and  teach- 
ing them  to  read  intelligently  and  to  think  profoundly  as  well 
as  to  talk  fluently.  It  is  the  Oxford  way  to  condense  the  ardu- 
ous work  of  a  year  into  three  short  terms  of  eight  weeks  each, 
and  while  the  lectures  are  in  progress  to  have  neither  recitation 
nor  review,  but  to  teach  systematically  and  to  coach  incess- 
antly, and  to  straighten  out  all  the  difficult  passages  and  the 
most  complex  problems,  leaving  the  student  free  to  regain  his 
breath  and  to  read  by  himself  during  the  holidays.  This  is  a 
feature  of  the  English  system  which  impresses  the  American 
Rhodes  scholars.  They  tell  me  frankly  that  after  being  edu- 
cated in  the  American  way  they  are  now  being  re-educated 
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in  the  English  way.  A  neater  way  of  putting  it  would  be  that 
they  are  combining  the  energy  and  variety  of  one  system  with 
the  thoroness  and  precision  of  the  other.  Happy  are  they, 
in  any  event,  to  have  begun  their  education  in  a  new  country 
and  to  be  ending  it  in  an  old  one.  They  have  come  with  their 
trained  faculties  and  their  instinctive  buoyancy  of  mind  from 
the  land  of  hope,  and  they  are  completing  and  digesting  their 
stock  of  knowledge  in  a  leisurely  way  and  in  a  comprehensive 
spirit ;  and  in  the  end  they  may  be  what  Mr.  Rhodes  intended 
they  should  be — broad-minded  citizens  of  the  world,  profiting 
by  what  is  practical  and  helpful  in  each  system  of  education 
and  becoming  attuned  to  the  higher  harmonies  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. 

Oxford  is  carrying  out  the  Rhodes  bequest  without  being 
in  sympathy  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal.  When  the  dons  think 
aloud  they  blurt  out  the  truth  that  in  their  estimation  the  Colos- 
sus of  South  Africa  made  a  gigantic  mistake  in  undertaking- 
to  educate  Germans,  Americans,  and  even  colonials,  at  Oxford 
on  terms  of  equality  with  Englishmen.  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  left  his  fortune 
to  the  university  itself,  which  is  not  well  endowed,  although 
the  colleges  themselves  are  rich.  They  consider  it  a  misfortune 
that  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust  is  diverted  from  the  educa- 
tion of  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  Scotsmen,  and  possibly 
Irishmen  as  well,  to  a  missionary  enterprise  for  converting  Ger- 
mans, Americans,  and  colonials  into  good  Anglo-Saxons.  They 
would  certainly  have  dropped  the  Germans,  if  they  could  have 
had  their  way;  for  they  do  not  believe  that  the  students  nomi- 
nated from  the  palace  in  Berlin  will  ever  be  good  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Some  of  them  say  outright  that  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship Trust  will  enable  the  German  Emperor  to  give  candidates 
for  the  diplomatic  service  a  good  training  in  English  studies 
without  expense;  and  that  when  they  leave  Oxford  they  will 
be  more  uncompromising  Germans  than  ever.  The  Americans 
are  regarded  as  more  hopeful  subjects  of  Anglo-Saxon  mission- 
ary effort  than  the  Germans;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  resident  masters  of  arts  regret  that  Mr. 
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Rhodes  included  them  in  the  scope  of  his  educational  scheme. 
When  they  are  closely  questioned  they  frankly  admit  that  they 
think  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  equitable  if  each  of 
the  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  place  of  the  States 
of  the  American  Union,  had  been  allowed  two-free  scholarships 
under  the  Trust.  "  America  is  rich,"  they  say,  "  and  abun- 
dantly able  to  educate  men  at  its  own  colleges.  Mr.  Rhodes 
ought  to  have  thought  of  the  poor  English  parsons  and  helped 
them  to  put  their  sons  in  the  way  of  getting  on  in  the  world. 
He  should  have  limited  his  scheme  to  the  colonies,  and  he  might 
have  stopped  short  of  so  large  a  measure  of  generosity  even 
there."  Of  course,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  ascer- 
taining definitely  the  opinion  of  the  university,  which  is  a  sov- 
ereign body  of  about  thirteen  thousand  students,  enrolled  on 
the  books  of  twenty-three  colleges  or  societies ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  views  are  generally  held  by  Oxford  men. 

This  lack  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Rhodes's  Anglo-Saxon  mo- 
tive is  explained,  if  not  justified,  by  the  inadequate  accommo- 
dations for  students  in  the  colleges.  The  number  of  students 
in  residence  and  reading  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is 
approximately  2525,  when  905  names  of  students  not  in  resi- 
dence, but  enrolled  on  the  books^  are  deducted.  Christ  Church 
is  the  largest  college,  with  320  students;  New  College  and 
Balliol  come  next,  and  the  numbers  dwindle  to  33  for  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall.  There  are  also  200  students  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Non-Collegiate  Delegacy,  which  provides  instruction  for 
them  without  housing  or  feeding  them.  Under  the  rules  of  all 
the  colleges  students  in  their  final  year  give  up  their  rooms  and 
live  in  lodgings,  but  are  allowed  to  dine  in  commons,  and  in 
this  way  room  is  made  for  newcomers.  The  housing  accommo- 
dations of  the  colleges  are  limited,  and  when  the  190  or  more 
Rhodes  scholars  are  in  residence  next  year  they  will  inevitably 
crowd  out  British  students.  Even  as  matters  now  stand,  with 
about  one-half  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  in  residence,  the  attend- 
ance of  students  has  fallen  off  from  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year.  More  rooms  are  needed  in  all  the  colleges,  and  there  is 
no  money  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  What  Oxford 
men  say  is  that  the  Germans,  Americans,  and  colonials  are  edu- 
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cated  in  the  traditional  way,  with  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  college  family  life,  when  they  are  virtually  taking  the  places 
of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Welshmen,  not  to  say  Irish- 
men. This  is  considered  something  of  a  hardship,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  sacrifice  made  for  Mr.  Rhodes's  good  Anglo-Saxons, 
in  whom  the  conservative  Oxford  dons  have  as  little  faith  as 
the  cynical  Prince  Talleyrand  in  his  day  had  in  his  good  Euro- 
peans. To  their  credit  be  it  added  that  while  the  college  author- 
ities have  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  educating 
foreigners  and  colonials  with  a  British  South  African's  money, 
that  they  have  accepted  the  situation  with  a  cheerful  mind  and 
made  room  for  the  newcomers.  The  Germans  aiid  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  received  without  prejudice  and  made  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  in  the  college  buildings.  They  have  not  been 
sent  outside  into  lodgings,  but  have  been  admitted  without  re- 
serve to  all  the  social  and  domestic  privileges  of  actual  residence 
in  the  colleges.  If  there  has  been  any  resentment  among  Ox- 
ford men,  the  Rhodes  scholars  have  not  suffered  vicariously. 
The  university  has  kept  all  its  engagements  with  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  Trust  in  the  most  honorable  way.  Certainly  the 
forty-three  American  students  now  there  have  no  cause  for 
complaint  of  either  discrimination  or  prejudice  against  them. 

Oxford  men  are  better  Greeks  than  Anglo-Saxons,  but  they 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the 
Rhodes  bequest.  The  broad-minded  imperialist  loved  Oxford, 
but  he  also  knew  how  narrow  it  had  become  through  the  inertia 
of  its  own  conservatism.  He  designed  a  policy  which  would 
convert  the  university  from  a  refuge  of  lost  causes  into  a  center 
of  world-wide  influence.  Oxford  professors  and  lecturers  had 
been  talking  for  a  long  time  about  post-graduate  courses  in 
jurisprudence,  history,  science,  modern  languages,  and  Ori- 
ental studies,  but  foreigners  had  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  research  work  and  advanced  reading. 
Under  the  Rhodes  scheme  men  are  now  coming  to  the  uni- 
versity from  America,  Germany,  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  honor  schools  are  now  attracting  foreigners  and 
colonials,  and  men  who  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  uni- 
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versity  courses  abroad  enter  the  mediaeval  quadrangles  with 
commoners'  gowns  to  receive  the  finishing  touches  of  a  superior 
training  for  work  in  the  world.  Oxford  was  once  an  academic 
vale  of  rest  for  Hellenists  and  dreamers,  but  now  it  is  a  city  set 
on  a  hill,  and  is  sending  out  its  light  far  and  wide.  Even  the 
sleepy  conservatives,  who  dislike  new  methods  and  anything 
like  bustle  and  animation,  are  impressed  with  the  increased 
prestige  which  the  university  commands  in  consequence  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust.  While  they  grumble  over  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  presence  of  so  many  foreigners  and  colonials,  and 
shiver  when  they  hear  the  American  nasal  twang  in  the  quad- 
rangles or  see  the  pushful  colonial  elbowing  his  way  down  the 
Broad  Walk,  they  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
Cambridge  has  been  distanced  and  that  Oxford  has  been 
brought  out  as  the  educational  center  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

Increased  indifference  to  classical  studies  is  not  expected 
as  the  result  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  invasion.  The  pref- 
erences of  the  Rhodes  scholars  already  here  denote  the  attractive 
power  of  Literae  Humaniores.  This  encourages  the  Hellenists 
to  believe  that  concessions  to  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment  will  not 
involve  increased  neglect  of  classical  learning.  The  fanatical 
Greeks,  who  have  emerged  triumphant  from  the  recent  contest 
over  exemptions  for  students  of  science  and  mathematics,  as- 
sert that  there  must  be  no  retreat  even  if  Cambridge,  when  the 
vote  is  polled  there,  decides  in  favor  of  making  Greek  optional 
for  previous  examinations.  They  contend  that  the  patronage 
received  from  America,  the  colonies,  and  Germany  thru  the 
Rhodes  scholarships  is  an  additional  warrant  for  retaining 
the  study  of  Greek  as  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education. 
The  open  door,  they  argue,  may  be  a  sound  principle  in  the 
Far  East,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  heresy  in  a  stronghold  of  me- 
diaeval learning.  The  German  galleons,  the  pinnaces  from  the 
colonies,  and  the  clipper-built  ships  from  America  may  be 
wafted  on  their  courses  by  youthful  hopes  and  ambitions,  but 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  come  to  anchor  at  Oxford  unless 
they  are  heavily  ballasted  with  Greek  knowledge.  The  world 
may  knock  at  the  doors  Of  the  ancient  university,  but  it  may  not 
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enter  without  the  Greek  pass-word.  Imperial  federation  may 
or  may  not  be  worked  out;  the' forces  of  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion may  or  may  not  be  brought  into  working  relations ;  but 
there  must  be  no  .relapse  into  mediaeval  barbarism ;  it  must 
still  be  Aristotle  against  the  world;  German  speculation  must 
remain  of  less  consequence  than  Greek  philosophy ;  the  lucidity 
of  French  thought  must  not  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
50  perfect  a  vehicle  of  expression  as  the  Greek  language;  and 
the  masterpieces  of  English  literature  must  be  dismissed  as 
vagaries  of  unlettered  barbarism! 

The  world,  however,  moves,  even  at  Oxford.  The  Hellen- 
ists are  obstinate  there,  but  they  have  changed  -their  ground 
and  become  parially  modernized.  The  Greek  is  no  longer  rec- 
ognized by  class  instinct  as  a  safeguard  against  middle-class 
ignorance  or  parvenu  ambition.  There  are  fewer  affectations 
at  Oxford  respecting  classical  accomplishments,  even  if  the 
eyes  are  still  rolled  when  parrot  phrases  respecting  Aristotle's 
Ethics  are  repeated.  The  boy  in  St.  Paul's  School  who  writes 
a  prize  poem  in  Latin  verse  is  not  hailed  as  an  incomparably 
more  genteel  genius  than  the  local  bard  filling  a  corner  of  a 
newspaper.  The  student  content  with  reading  a  good  transla- 
tion of  Plato  or  Sophocles  is  regarded  as  equally  equipped  for 
discovering  a  new  element  in  chemistry,  or  governing  a  crown 
colony,  with  the  plodding  undergraduate  picking  up  a  smatter- 
ing of  Greek  philosophy  and  tragedy  with  the  help  of  a  tutor. 
The  time  has  passed  when  classical  tags  could  be  waved  in 
Parliament  without  derision,  or  when,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  once 
wrote,  "  the  habit  our  forefathers  had  of  quoting  Latin  and 
Greek  to  keep  the  ignorant  in  their  places  was  a  strong  de- 
fensive weapon  of  their  caste,  and  they  used  it  without  scruple." 
When  the  Hellenists  at  the  universities  now  defend  the  study 
of  the  classics  it  is  not  6n  account  of  its  uselessness  in  a  prac- 
tical world,  but  because  it  is  pre-eminently  useful  as  a  fourida- 
tion  of  a  liberal  education,  and  there  cannot  be  anything  to 
take  its  place.  It  is  the  utilitarian  argument  which  they  have 
mainly  urged  in  the  recent  debates  here  and  at  Cambridge. 
The  weapon  is  modern,  even  if  used  against  the  modern  spirit ; 
and  it  is  not  employed  with  the  old-time  arrogance  of  academic 
class. 
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Oxford  cannot  be  emancipated  from  scholastic  narrowness 
and  artificial  convention  at  a  single  stroke,  even  if  so  enlight- 
ened a  scheme  as  Mr.  Rhodes's  be  set  in  operation  for  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  Academic  pedants, 
instead  of  grasping  a  great  idea  with  a  firm  grip,  waste  their 
energy  and  time  in  drawing  petty,  trivial  distinctions  and  split- 
ting hairs  over  small  points.  They  will  explain  with  an  air  of 
solemnity  the  difference  between  genuine  Oxford  scholars,  who 
receive  financial  assistance  from  the  colleges  and  wear  gowns 
differing  from  those  of  ordinary  commoners,  and  the  Rhodes 
scholars,  who  draw  £300  annually  from  the  Trust,  have  an 
asterisk  after  their  names  in  the  official  records,  and  are  allowed 
to  be  habited  only  like  commoners.  They  will  add  nonchal- 
antly that  the  university  does  not  know  anything  about  these 
Rhodes  scholars;  that  they  turn  up  with  certificates  of  hav- 
ing passed  Responsions;  that  the  colleges  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Trust,  but  good-naturedly  look  them  over  and  find 
rooms  for  them ;  and  that  when  they  are  once  in  residence  they 
are  like  other  commoners,  but  not  scholars  in  the  technical 
Oxford  sense,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  penal- 
ties of  paternal  rule.  These  academic  fictions  are  harmless. 
The  university,  of  course,  knows  all  about  Dr.  Parkins's  ad- 
mirable plans  for  obtaining  candidates  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  educational  authorities  in  America  and  the  colonies ;  the 
colleges  understand  the  sources  of  financial  supply;  systematic 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  fitting  the  students  into 
courses  and  putting  them  under  control  of  tutors,  and  the 
Rhodes  scholar,  even  with  the  asterisk  after  his  name,  is  already 
as  definite  and  as  intelligible  an  institution  as  Great  Tom,  at 
whose  stroke  all  the  undergraduates  are  expected  to  be  within 
the  college  gates.  He  may  not  have  learned  all  the  intricacies 
of  Oxford  terminology,  even  if  he  have  Professor  Louis  Dyer's 
excellent  little  manual  on  his  desk ;  and  he  may  have  gone  far 
astray  from  Kentucky  bluegrass  or  the  sagebrush  of  the  wild 
and  woolly  West ;  but  he  is  there,  and  the  university  takes  him 
seriously  as  he  does  himself;  and  far  away  from  the  lonely, 
majestic  Matoppos  there  is  a  voice  proclaiming  that  he  shows 
promise  of  becoming  a  good  Anglo-Saxon. 


II 

CATHOLIC    EDUCATION    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES1 

The  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  cannot  but 
have  a  very  special  interest  for  Catholics  in  Australia.  The 
conditions  of  both  countries  are  very  similar.  Their  elements 
and  forces  of  civilization  are  alike,  and  will  doubtless  produce 
like  effects.  Where  the  United  States  are  to-day  in  the  march 
of  social  and  intellectual,  not  to  say  political  development, 
Australia  will  be  in  a  few  years  hence.  Much  will  depend, 
therefore,  on  the  leaven  wherewith  the  entire  mass  is  leavened. 
That  leaven  is  education.  If  the  leaven  is  Christian,  the  mass 
will  be  Christian.  If  the  leaven  is  godless,  the  mass  will  be 
godless.  If  the  leaven  lose  its  virtue,  the  mass  will  be  tasteless, 
shapeless — indifferent. 

Such  is  the  rudis  indigestaque  moks  we  contemplate  now  in 
the  United  States — a  negatively  pagan  mass,  possessing,  to  a 
great  extent,  all  the  amenities  of  outward  Christian  culture  and 
only  a  sprinkling  of  Christianity  itself.  Of  the  seventy-five  or 
eighty  millions  who  inhabit  these  States,  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  millions  profess  any  definite  form  of  Christianity;  and 
even  of  these,  a  considerable  number  are  unbaptized;  so  that 

1 A  paper  prepared  for  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  Re- 
printed by  permission,  from  the  Fordham  Monthly  for  October  and  November, 
1904. 
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if  we  deduct  one-half  of  the  number  of  professing  Christians, 
who  are  Catholics,  there  remain  outside  the  Catholic  Church 
only  ten  or  twelve  millions  who  have  anything  more  than  the 
external  garb  of  Christianity. 

It  must  therefore  be  interesting  and  instructive  for  Austra- 
lians to  consider  the  causes  which  led  up  to  this  condition  of 
things — the  leaven  which  has  leavened  this  mass, — in  other 
words,  the  education  which  resulted  in  this  peculiar  phase  of 
social  and  religious  life. 

Education  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  In  no  country  in  the  world  have  such 
efforts  been  made  by  communities  and  individuals  to  bring 
education  within  the  reach  of  all.  From  the  very  start  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  colonists,  many  of  whom  were  them- 
selves scholars  and  the  alumni  or  graduates  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish public  schools  and  universities,  for  all  grades  of  schools, 
from  the  elementary  to  the  university. 

In  old  Virginia,  at  a  time  when  the  colony  seemed  to  be 
struggling  for  existence,  before  the  Indian  massacre  of  1622, 
steps  were  taken  for  the  foundation  of  a  college  and  a  Latin 
school,  which,  of  course,  supposes  the  existence  of  common 
schools.  But  still  more  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  were 
made  in  the  New  England  colonies.  The  first  organized  public 
school  which  attracts  our  attention  is  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
founded  and  endowed  by  public  subscription  in  1635.  It  sub- 
sequently became  a  valuable  feeder  for  Harvard  College,  which 
was  founded  some  four  years  later.  Similar  schools  were 
opened  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1637,  and  at  Dorchester,  1639.  The 
latter  is  the  first  school  known  to  have  been  supported  by  direct 
taxation  of  the  community.  At  the  same  time  schools  were 
inaugurated  on  similar  lines  at  Newbury,  and  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  adjacent  to  Harvard.  The  head  of  this  latter  was 
Master  Elijah  Corlett,  "  who  had  well  approved  himself  for 
his  abilities,  dexterity  and  painfulness  in  teaching  and  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  under  him."  The  Free  School  of  Roxbury 
was  founded  in  1645.  Soon  after,  or  contemporaneously  with 
these,  we  find  similar  institutions  in  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  New- 
port and  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  Plymouth,  Mass.     As  early 
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1659  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Manhattan  Island  hired  a  Polish 
schoolmaster  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  community ; 
nor  was  the  Quaker  colony  of  Pennsylvania  backward  in  the 
matter  of  education. 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  early  colonists  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  prayer  offered  on  one  occasion  by  John  Eliot,  who 
was  surnamed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians.  This  God-fearing 
man,  as  Cotton  Mather  relates,  before  a  convention  of  his 
brethren,  prayed  as  follows :  "  Lord,  for  schools  everywhere 
among  us !  That  our  schools  may  flourish !  That  every  member 
of  this  assembly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  town  where  he  lives!  That  before  we  die 
we  may  be  so  happy  as  to  see  a  good  school  encouraged  in 
every  plantation  in  the  country !  "  This  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  this  spirit  has  been  inherited  by  their 
children  and  appropriated  largely  by  the  subsequent  immigrants 
and  their  descendants.  In  fact,  public  education  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  become  a  religion,  and  degenerated  into  a  fetich 
with  the  American  people.  The  national  idol  is  "  our  glorious 
system  of  Public  Schools,  the  bulwark  of  our  rights,  the  Pal- 
ladium of  our  liberties," 

These  early  colonial  schools  were  variously  termed  free,  pub- 
lic, grammar,  Latin  schools.  They  were  accessible  to  all,  free 
of  charge.  They  were  no  more  than  elementary  schools,  in 
fact,  with  a  tendency  to  become  high  schools  as  soon  as  occasion 
demanded.  They  were  eminently  religious  in  their  character 
and  strictly  denominational.  They  were  obligatory  on  the  com- 
munity, tho  not  compulsory  on  the  individual. 

In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  it  was  enacted  by  decree 
of  the  General  Court,  in  1647,  that  schools  were  to  be  erected 
and  maintained  at  the  public  expense  by  all  communities  num- 
bering fifty  families,  and  that  a  grammar  school  was  to  be 
supported  wherever  the  community  numbered  one  hundred 
families.  These  schools  were  strictly  church  schools,  modeled 
on  the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  schools  sanctioned  by  Act  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  in  the  preceding  year,  tho  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  time  of  both  acts  seems  to  have  been  merely 
fortuitous.    The  motive  of  the  Massachusetts  Act  is  clearly  put 
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forth  in  the  preamble,  which  runs  as  follows :  "  It  being  one 
chief  project  of  that  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from 
ye  knowledge  of  ye  Scriptures,  .  .  .  that  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  ye  grave  of  our  fathers  in  ye  church  and  com- 
monwealth, the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavours, — It  is  therefore 
ordered,"  etc.  What  would  the  good  Puritan  fathers  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  say  of  our  modern  unsectarian 
public  schools,  with  all  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  "  without 
note  or  comment "  ?  Doubtless  they  would  say  Anathema ! 
and  declare  that  the  "  abomination  of  desolation  "  had  taken 
possession  of  the  holy  place ! 

While  Puritans,  Quakers,  High  Churchmen,  and  Dutch  col- 
onists were  thus  active  in  the  work  of  education  in  the  colonies 
of  the  New  World,  the  few  Catholics  in  colonial  days  were  not 
idle.  In  fact  they  did  their  share  nobly  in  this  noble  work.  In  the 
Catholic  colony  of  Maryland  the  Jesuits,  from  the  very  outset, 
secured  facilities  for  a  Catholic  education  for  the  children  of 
the  colonists.  As  early  as  1640,  steps  were  taken  by  Father 
Poulton,  S.  J.,  towards  the  establishmment  of  a  higher  seat 
of  learning,  which  finally,  after  many  vicissitudes,  resulted  in 
the  foundation  of  Georgetown  University  in  1789.  The  proj- 
ect was  delayed  by  persecution ;  but  even  in  the  midst  of  dire 
tribulation  the  Jesuits  succeeded,  not  only  in  supplying  the 
necessary  means  of  elementary  education,  but  also  in  maintain- 
ing a  classical  high  school,  which  prepared  a  goodly  number 
of  youths  for  higher  studies  in  St.  Omer  and  other  English 
colleges  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  This  high  school  was 
obliged,  in  the  face  of  persecution,  to  migrate  from  place  to 
place.  At  one  time  we  find  it  in  a  thriving  condition  at  Cal- 
verton  Manor;  at  another  time  at  Newtown  Manor;  later,  it 
is  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Bohemia  Manor,  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Chesapeake.  It  was  here  that  John  Carroll,  first  Bishop 
and  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rolton,  one  of  the  prominent  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  received  their  preparatory  training.  Finally, 
the  Catholic  High  School  of  Maryland  was  transplanted  by 
Bishop  Carroll  to  Georgetown  Heights  on  the  Potomac,  where 
it  found  at  last  a  resting-place  and  became  the  nursery  of  many 
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of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in  every  walk  of  American  life. 
It  was  sown  in  tears,  but  it  rose  in  glory  at  the  early  dawn 
of  the  resuscitated  Society  of  Jesus,  and  to-day  it  is  a  fully 
equipped  university,  with  its  three  faculties  of  Letters,  Law,, 
and  Medicine,  and  hundreds  of  earnest,  hard-working  Catholic 
students,  the  hope  of  the  Catholic  laity  in  America.  Within 
a  stone's  throw  of  Georgetown  University  is  the  Academy  of 
the  Visitation,  conducted  by  the  daughters  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  rivaling  it  in  antiquity  and  in  success,  whose  pride  it 
is  to  have  educated  many  of  the  first  women  of  America — 
also  the  creation  of  Archbishop  Carroll  and  his  saintly  coad- 
jutor, Bishop  Neale. 

In  early  colonial  days,  1682,  under  the  Catholic  Governor 
Dongan,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries 
Harvey  and  Harrison  to  establish  a  high  school  in  New  York 
City.  It  was  known  as  the  New  York  Latin  School,  and  stood 
where  now  is  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Wall  Street.  It 
flourished  till  1688,  and  collapsed  with  James  II.  and  his  Cath- 
olic representative  on  Manhattan  Island.  This  was  the  only 
attempt  at  a  Catholic  school  made  in  New  York,  or,  in  fact, 
outside  of  Maryland,  in  colonial  times.  The  first  parochial 
school  in  New  York  City  was  opened  at  the  instigation  of 
Bishop  Carroll,  by  the  Rev.  William  O'Brien  in  1800,  at  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Barclay  Street.  It  bore  the  name  of  St.  Peter's 
Free  School,  and  still  survives  the  vicissitudes  of  a  century, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  score  of  skyscrapers  and  amid  the  tur- 
moil of  one  of  New  York's  busiest  sections.  Its  pupils  are 
over  one  thousand,  taught  by  twenty  teachers. 

With  the  dawn  of  civil  liberty  began  the  great  struggle  for 
Catholic  education.  The  necessity  of  Catholic  schools  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Catholic  people  and  clergy  in  the  colonial 
times,  as  the  principle  of  religious  education  was  admitted  by 
all  without  distinction  of  creed.  Washington  in  his  farewell 
address  gave  eloquent  expression  to  this  principle:  "What- 
ever may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  the  exclusion 
of  religious  principles."     So  writes  the  Father  of  his  country. 
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How  much  more  is  this  the  case  if  applied,  not  to  national,  but 
to  personal  morality? 

"Religious  principle,"  however,  was  soon  excluded  from  edu- 
cation, and  the  non-sectarian,  that  is,  the  non-religious  principle 
was  adopted  in  the  States.  Nothing  positively  irreligious  was 
to  be  taught,  but  positive  religion  of  any  kind  was  proscribed ; 
only  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  "  without  note  or  comment,"  was 
tolerated.  Religion  was  relegated  to  the  Sunday  school,  which, 
as  all  earnest  religious  thinkers  easily  admit,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  poor  makeshift.  This  became  a  snare  and  a 
delusion  to  Catholics.  They  could  not  deny  that  the  principle 
was  wrong,  especially  after  the  declaration  of  Pius  IX.  in  a 
brief  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg,  dated  July  14, 
1864,  and  the  propositions  47-48  of  the  Syllabus  of  December 
the  8th  of  the  same  year,  and  the  detailed  instruction  of  the 
Inquisition  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Staes,  June  30,  1875, 
concerning  the  American  public  schools.  From  these  utterances 
it  was  evident  that  the  sole  control  of  education  could  not  be 
abandoned  to  a  secular  state ;  that  there  could  be  no  legitimate 
plea  for  entirely  exempting  schools  of  any  kind  or  grade  from 
the  influence  of  the  Church ;  that  no  Catholic  could  approve  a 
system  of  education,  divorced  from  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  the  Catholic  faith,  and  having  for  its  sole  or  main  object 
merely  natural  or  secular  training ;  that  consequently  the  Amer- 
ican public  schools,  being  such  as  might  not  be  approved  by 
Catholics,  being  destructive  to  faith  and  morals,  could  not,  ex- 
cept in  very  urgent  cases,  and  with  very  special  precautions,  be 
frequented  by  Catholic  children  or  youths. 

The  words  of  the  Inquisition  are  very  definite.  After  quot- 
ing previous  declarations  of  the  Holy  See  and  adverting  to  the 
dangers  of  a  merely  secular  education,  the  Sacred  Congregation 
concludes :  "  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  illustrious  prel- 
ates [of  the  United  States]  by  all  possible  means  keep  the 
flock  intrusted  to  their  charge  aloof  from  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  the  Public  Schools.  In  the  opinion  of  all,  nothing 
is  so  necessary  for  this  end,  as  that  Catholics  should  every- 
where have  their  own  schools,  and  these  not  inferior  to  the 
Public  Schools." 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  declarations  and  injunctions  of 
the  Holy  See  were  received  with  the  greatest  submission  by 
the  American  bishops.  In  fact,  these  papal  utterances  only 
formulated  the  principles  and  policy  by  which  the  American 
bishops  were  always  guided. 

The  I.  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  in  1829,  declared 
that  "  they  regarded  it  absolutely  necessary  that  schools  be  es- 
tablished, in  which  the  youth  should  be  taught  the  elements  of 
faith  and  morals,  while  they  are  instructed  in  letters." 

The  I.  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  (1852)  urges  the 
foundation  of  Catholic  schools  in  the  most  forcible  terms :  "  We 
exhort  the  bishops,  and,  considering  the  grave  evils  'which  are 
wont  to  result  from  perverse  training,  we  implore  them  by  the 
divine  mercy  to  have  schools  attached  to  each  church  in  their 
bishoprics,  and,  if,  necessary,  and  convenient,  to  provide  from 
the  church  revenue  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  competent 
teachers." 

The  II.  Plenary  Council  (1866)  urges  the  same  regulation 
with  increased  force :  "  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  pre- 
decessors, we  earnestly  admonish  the  pastors  of  souls  to  use  all 
their  endeavors  to  establish  parish  schools  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble." The  Fathers  earnestly  recommended  the  employment  of 
the  religious  teaching  congregations,  wherever  they  may  be  had, 
for  the  work  of  education. 

The  III.  Council  of  Baltimore  (1884)  is  still  more  explicit, 
and  strictly  enjoins  what  in  the  previous  synods  was  only  a 
strong  recommendation.  Hardly  less  could  be  expected  after 
the  instruction  of  the  Inquisition  issued  but  nine  years  before. 
After  reviewing  the  previous  instructions  of  the  Holy  See  and 
of  the  Provincial  and  Plenary  Councils  on  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation, the  Fathers  of  the  III.  Plenary  Council  decree  in  the 
strictest  form,  as  follows:    • 

"  We  enact  and  decree : 

"  1.  That  adjoining  each  church,  where  such  does  not  exist, 
within  two  years  from  the  promulgation  of  this  Council,  a 
school  shall  be  erected  and  perpetually  maintained,  unless  the 
bishop,  on  account  of  serious  (graviores)  difficulties,  judge  a 
delay  to  be  granted 
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"  2.  That  the  priest  who,  within  this  time,  by  grave  neglect 
has  prevented  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  a  school,  or  who, 
after  repeated  admonitions  by  the  bishop,  neglects  to  make 
provision  for  a  school,  deserves  to  be  removed  from  his  charge. 

"  3.  That  the  mission  or  parish  which  neglects  to  co-operate 
with  the  priest  in  building  and  supporting  a  school,  so  as  by 
such  supine  neglect  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  school  to 
exist,  is  to  be  rebuked  by  the  bishop,  and  urged  by  efficacious 
and  prudent  means  to  contribute  the  necessary  support. 

"  4.  That  all  Catholic  parents  are  bound  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  parish  schools  unless  they  sufficiently  and  clearly  pro- 
vide for  their  Christian  education,  either  at  home  or  in  other 
Catholic  schools;  or  unless  they  are  permitted,  for  a  sufficient 
reason,  approved  by  the  bishop,  and  with  sufficient  precautions 
and  remedies,  to  send  them  to  other  schools.  What  school  is 
Catholic  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  Ordinary." 

This  legislation  seems  to  be  sufficiently  clear  and  compre- 
hensive. While  it  enforces  a  general  modus  agendi,  making 
it  obligatory  on  parents,  priests,  and  bishops,  it  leaves  much 
latitude  to  the  Ordinary  in  special  cases  within  the  limits  of 
his  jurisdiction.  It  was  therefore  natural  to  expect  that,  the 
execution  of  these  laws  should  vary  widely,  and  depend  greatly 
upon  the  circumstances,  as  well  as  upon  the  degree  of  zeal,  and 
the  peculiar  views  and  sympathies  of  priests  and  prelates.  The 
consequence  is,  that,  while  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  justly  regarded  as  a  model  for  Catholic  educa- 
tion, seven  out  of  eight ;  in  Buffalo,  six  out  of  seven ;  in  Cin- 
cinnati, five  out  of  six  of  the  Catholic  children  attend  Catholic 
schools ;  in  other  representative  dioceses  the  ratio  is  one  to  two, 
two  to  five,  two  to  seven,  and  so  on  decresceiido.  An  attempt 
was  made,  especially  during  the  recent  school  controversy — 
more,  I  believe,  by  the  agency  of  a  reckless  press  and  by  the 
agitation  of  irresponsible  individuals  than  by  any  responsible 
ecclesiastical  authority — to  defeat  those  laws ;  but  Rome,  while 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  bishops  to  compromise  in  certain 
cases,  repeatedly  answered  that  the  decrees  of  the  III.  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  were  to  remain  in  force. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what  the  Church  in  the  United 
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States  has,  by  a  century  of  legislation,  self-sacrifice,  and  hard 
work,  achieved  in  the  field  of  Catholic  education.  According 
to  the  latest  issue  of  the  American  Catholic  Directory,  we  are 
educating  over  one  million  of  Catholic  children  in  Catholic 
schools.  Our  parish  schools  number  four  thousand,  and  are 
mostly  taught  by  religious.  We  have  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  colleges  and  high  schools  for  boys,  and  six  hundred  and 
forty-three  academies  for  girls,  all  self-supporting.  Besides 
these  there  are  eight  institutions  bearing  the  title  of  universities, 
some,  at  least,  of  which  also  deserve  that  name.  Of  these,  to 
my  knowledge,  only  two  are  endowed.  The  others  have  to 
live  on  the  fees  of  the  students.  We  have  every  reason,  then, 
to  be  thankful  and  even  justly  proud  of  the  work  done,  and  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  into  the  future. 

But  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  More  than  one-half  our 
children  still  frequent  secular  schools;  and  of  the  Catholic 
young  men  and  women  who  receive  a  higher  education,  whether 
at  high  school  or  at  college,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  considerably 
more  than  one-half  are  educated  in  secular,  some  even  in 
Protestant,  institutions.  The  number  of  our  Catholic  young 
men  attending  the  undergraduate  classes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
professional  schools,  of  the  great  Protestant  and  secular  uni- 
versities, is  very  considerable.  Though  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  reliable  statistics  of  the  number  of  our  Catholic 
youth  attending  Protestant  and  secular  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, I  could  point  out  a  half  dozen  of  these  in  which  certainly 
no  fewer  than  one  thousand  of  our  Catholic  youths  are  edu- 
cated. The  Protestant  and  secular  women's  colleges  are  also 
educating  a  corresponding  number  of  our  Catholic  young 
women.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  pecuniary  difficulty,  but  this  difficulty  has 
been  overcome  in  many  places  and  might  be  overcome  in  many 
others.  To  give  one  instance  of  what  may  be  done,  I  have  be- 
fore my  mind  at  this  moment  a  pastor,  who  less  than  twenty 
years  ago  was  appointed  to  one  of  those  apparently  impossible 
places  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City, — a  large  church,  in  rather 
neglected  condition,  no  school,  and  more  than  $200,000  of 
debt.     In  less  than  fifteen  years  that  pastor  built  and  paid  for 
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one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  city,  refitted  the  church  at  very 
considerable  expense,  paid  off  the  debt,  and  had  his  church 
consecrated — all  of  which  cost  him  little  less  than  half  a  million. 
That  pastor  is  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  H.  Colton,  recently  pro- 
moted to  the  See  of  Buffalo.  The  congregation  of  St.  Stephen's 
church  in  New  York  is  nothing  poorer  to-day  for  having  con- 
tributed that  sum  besides  the  current  expenses  incidental  to 
conducting  a  large  church  and  school.  For  the  present,  this  is 
the  only  way  out  of  the  financial  difficulty — the  zeal  of  the 
clergy  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  people. 

We  seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  getting  our  share  of  the 
public-school  funds  for  the  support  of  our  schools.  The  idea 
of  unsectarian  education  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  Amer- 
ican mind  that  it  is  hard  to  uproot  it.  It  has  taken  possession 
of  a  large  number  of  our  Catholics,  and  I  fear  that  little  is  done 
to  disabuse  them.  Catholic  writers  and  speakers  are  too  often 
afraid  to  express  their  whole  mind  on  secular  education.  It 
is  only  with  a  profuse  apology  that  some  of  them  will  venture 
to  express  their  disapproval  of  our  "  glorious  system."  They 
regard  it  as  an  inseparable  feature  of  the  "  system,"  that  re- 
ligion be  excluded  and  relegated  to  Sunday  schools.  They 
are  willing  to  be  unjustly  taxed  rather  than  to  appear  disloyal 
to  that  scheme  of  education  which  they  have  foolishly  learned 
to  regard  as  American.  They  are  satisfied  to  contribute  their 
share  of  the  $250,000,000  that  are  yearly  spent  on  common 
schools,  and  besides  to  be  mulcted  $25,000,000  yearly  for  the 
privilege  of  educating  but  one-half  of  their  own  children.  If 
they  protested,  they  fear  they  might  be  looked  upon  as  rather 
indifferent  Americans.     "  Voluntary  bondmen !  " 

The  case  is  plain  and  simple :  If  a  contractor  or  corporation 
builds  a  national  library  in  Washington  for  the  United  States, 
or  a  State  Capitol  in  Albany  for  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
an  expense  of  $25,000,000  they  expect  to  be  indemnified;  but 
if  Catholics  supply  $25,000,000  worth  of  secular  training  to 
the  nation  or  state,  they  have  no  case,  in  law  or  equity,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  in  addition  to  this,  they  happen  to  teach  re- 
ligion and  morality  in  the  most  efficacious  way.  Yet,  simple 
as  the  matter  is,  it  will  not  penetrate  the  density  of  the  public- 
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school  fog  which  clouds  the  American  mind.  Until  the  true 
principles  of  education  are  made  a  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
(as  they  are  in  fact),  until  we  educate  a  new  generation  of 
Catholics  indoctrinated  with  these  principles,  there  is  little  hope 
of  our  obtaining  justice  in  the  matter  of  education.  Yet  the 
problem  has  been  successfully  solved  in  other  countries.  Why 
should  it  prove  insoluble  to  the  resourceful  American?  Until 
it  is  solved,  nothing  but  self-sacrifice  can  save  us. 

Still  greater  than  the  financial  difficulty  is  that  which  arises 
from  prejudice — the  legitimate  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
pride.  So  much  fulsome  laudation  has  been  lavished  on  our 
"glorious  system"  of  unsectarian  public  schools,  *  that  even 
Catholics  have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  the  most  perfect 
creation  of  human  ingenuity — the  most  powerful  factors  of  cul- 
ture, refinement,  and  morality;  the  necessaries  of  enlightened 
citizenship,  social  progress,  and  intellectual  and  political  great- 
ness ;  the  only  framers  of  true  American  manhood  and  woman- 
hood ;  that  Catholic  schools,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  remnants 
of  a  barbarous  age,  foreign,  undemocratic,  un-American,  and, 
therefore,  unfit  to  educate  true  American  citizens.  By  dint  of 
"  damnable  iteration,"  these  notions  have  been  deeply  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  Americans.  Barnum,  the  famous  showman, 
who  probably  understood  his  countrymen  better  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  used  to  say  that  "  Americans  liked  to  be  hum- 
bugged." In  no  phase  of  public  life  does  this  weakness  of  the 
American  come  clearer  to  light  than  in  the  field  of  education. 

Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  did  very 
little  to  address  themselves  to  the  "  gullibility  "  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  They  were  believers  in  modest  merit,  an  article 
which  finds  little  appreciation  with  the  Yankee,  and  the  Yan- 
keeizing  portion  of  our  community.  Their  beginning  and  their 
growth  were  modest,  and  were  likely  enough  to  impress  the 
public  with  an  idea  of  inefficiency,  if  indeed  they  were  noticed 
at  all. 

Impressions,  however,  are  rapidly  changing.  Many  of  our 
institutions  are  amongj  the  finest  and  best  equipped  in  the  coun- 
try, and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  public  favorably,  while  it 
is  sufficiently  well  known  that,  wherever  our  students  are  free 
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to  compete  with  those  of  the  secular  institutions,  they  show 
better  training  and  greater  ability.  This  superior  training  of 
our  Catholic  schools  has  been  shown  to  evidence  by  the  Cath- 
olic Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  some 
years  ago;  it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  by  inter- 
collegiate debates,  by  competitive  examinations  for  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  academies  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  A 
recent  illustration  was  afforded  last  summer  (1903)  in  New 
York  City.  W^hile  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
Catholic  schools  who  presented  themselves  at  the  examination 
for  entrance  into  the  Normal  College  passed,  and  many  of 
them  with  honor,  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of 
public  schools  were  successful.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. Yet  prejudice  remains  impenetrable  as  ever,  and  our 
children  continue  to  go  to  secular  and  Protestant  schools  and 
colleges,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  aura  popularis. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  numerous  complaints  raised 
against  the  public  schools.  The  first  is  on  the  score  of  morality. 
The  increase  of  crime  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  diffusion  of 
secular  education.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  some  years  ago 
proved  to  evidence  from  statistics  by  the  late  Hon.  Zachary 
Montgomery  of  California,  that  the  volume  of  crime  in  the 
States  has  increased  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  secular  education.  Various  suggestions  are  made  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Some  suggest  the  teaching  of  lay  morality, 
which  is  a  body  without  a  soul;  some  find  a  panacea  in  the 
teaching  of  non-sectarian  Christianity,  which  is  not  Christi- 
anity at  all ;  others  fall  back  on  the  Sunday  school,  which  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  For  us,  of  course,  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  is  denominational  schools,  but  public 
denominational  schools  have  been  made  unconstitutional  in 
many  of  our  States,  tho  there  is  nothing  in  the  United  States 
Constitution  to  prevent  denominational  teaching  in  schools. 

The  second  complaint  is  on  the  score  of  inefficiency.  One 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  the  public  schools  is  too  much 
pedagogy,  too  many  fads,  and  little  attention  to  the  staple 
subjects  of  an  elementary  education.  Teachers,  who  have 
not,   and   cannot   have,   the   slightest   notion   of   philosophy, 
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are  obliged  to  study  courses  of  psychology,  violently  trans- 
planted from  German  philosophy,  the  commonest  terms  of 
which  they  do  not  understand,  and,  to  make  bad  worse, 
and  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"  they  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  experiment  on  their  poor  victims  with  this  crude 
foreign  importation,  which,  bad  at  first  hand,  is  worsened 
by  American  adulteration.  This  is  adding  educational  mal- 
practice to  very  questionable  transcendental  pedagogy.  More- 
over, the  subjects  are  so  multiplied  by  the  loading  on  of  na- 
ture studies,  civics,  physical  culture,  hygiene,  alcoholics,  nar- 
cotics, and  what  not,  that  the  three  R's  are  thrown  into  the 
background.  The  consequence  is,  as  officially  reported  by  a 
Senate  committee  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which,  by  the 
way,  boasts  of  the  most  advanced  methods,  "  a  deplorable  want 
of  training  in  the  grades  the  young  people  were  supposed  to 
have  mastered.  In  history  the  general  average  (in  those 
schools)  was  not  much  over  fifty  per  cent.  The  penmanship 
was  poor,  and  the  spelling  miserably  bad."  One  of  the  Sena- 
tors remarked :  "  The  children  of  to-day  have  had  very  in- 
different instruction.  The  teachers  of  to-day  are  victims  of 
a  bad  system.  The  old-fashioned  schools  did  much  better  work, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  path  of  learning  has  been  made 
smoother  and  many  things  have  been  simplified."  This  lament- 
able inefficiency  of  the  public  schools  has  been  acknowledged 
with  regret  by  no  less  an  authority  than  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University,  who  declares  that  they  "  are  not  what 
they  were  fifty  years  ago." 

It  has  also  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  our  Catholic 
colleges  (at  least  the  standard  ones)  are  superior  in  genuine 
scholarship  to  the  great  Protestant  and  secular  universities. 
They  require  higher  standards  for  admission  and  graduation. 
A  student  may  be  admitted  to  Harvard  University  or  Columbia 
College  to-day  without  any  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek,  and 
may  then  choose  his  own  subjects  for  bachelor's  degree  with 
such  discretion  as  to  relieve  him  almost  entirely  from  any  seri- 
ous study,  while  the  Catholic  colleges  almost  universally  insist 
on  the  study  of  the  classical  languages,  and,  in  addition  to 
Science  and  Literature,  on  a  solid  course  of  Philosophy. 
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We  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear  from  competition.  Our 
wrestling  is  with  the  prejudice — with  the  ignorance  and  pride 
— of  parents,  with  the  indolence  and  license  of  youth,  who  will 
flock  to  those  institutions  where  they  will  find  a  minimum  of 
serious  work  and  a  maximum  of  self-indulgence.  Our  only 
means  to  break  these  barriers  is  intelligent,  pacific,  persistent, 
and  systematic  agitation.  We  have  all  the  necessary  data  to 
hand,  and  they  are  multiplying  from  day  to  day.  It  is  a 
question  of  life  or  death  to  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  salutary  work  of  our  schools,  for  the  Church  and  State, 
is  patent.  Their  efficiency  cannot  be  questioned.  The  impo- 
tence of  the  secular  system  to  train  moral  citizens  is  becoming 
every  day  more  evident.  It  has  been  tried  and  egregiously 
found  wanting.  The  injustice  done  to  ten  millions  of  Cath- 
olics, and  perhaps  half  as  many  more  of  other  denominations 
who  are  eager  to  have  their  children  brought  up  in  schools  of 
their  own  persuasion,  is  too  flagrant  not  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  majority  in  the  long  run.  The  scheme  of  denomina- 
tional schools  is  feasible.  Succeed  it  must  in  the  end,  tho  it  be 
after  a  long  and  laborious  struggle.    But,  no  cross,  no  crown. 

James  Conway,  S.  J. 

St.  John's  College 
Fordham,  New  York 

APPENDIX  1 

ORIGIN   OF  SECULAR   EDUCATION    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Those  who  have  read  the  above  must  have  been  struck  with  the  intensely 
religious  character  of  the  early  American  Public  School.  What  puzzles  the 
historian  is  the  sudden  and  radical  revolution  to  secularism  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  we  may  say,  roughly  speaking,  from  1850  to  1875. 

The  causes  of  this  remarkable  transformation  of  our  educational  system 
have  been  well  stated  by  the  Rev.  Louis  S.  Walsh,  Superintendent  of 
Parochial  Schools  in  Boston,  in  a  masterly  paper  read  at  the  Conference  of 
Catholic  Colleges  in  Philadelphia  in  1903,  and  printed  in  the  American 
Catholic  Quarterly,  in  January,  1904.  The  movement  was  inaugurated  in 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  1825  by  Horace  Mann,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  literary  attainments,  but  deeply  indoctrinated  with  European 
liberalism,  a  stanch  convert  to  Unitarianism,and  an  unmitigated  bigot  and 
positive  hater  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  teaching  and  practices.  In 
1827,  he  secured  a  bill  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  "  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  use  the  common  school,  or  teach  anything  in  the  school,  in  order  to 
proselyte  the  children  to  a  belief  in  any  particular  sect."   That  meant,  in  other 
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words,  that  the  children  of  Massachusetts  were  to  be  educated  as  good  Uni- 
tarians. He  agitated  this  principle  indefatigably,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  public  speeches  and  lectures,  as  Secretary  of  the 
State  School  Board  of  Massachusetts  and  as  Congressman  in  Washington; 
and  some  say  that  he  died  a  martyr  of  "  our  glorious  system  of  non-sectarian 
•common  schools." 

Yet  education  in  Massachusetts  continued  to  be  denominational  as  before, 
in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Horace  Mann  and  the  enactments  of  the  State 
Legislature.  Nay,  the  feeling  in  favor  of  denominational  education  was  so 
strong  that,  in  1835,  the  School  Board  authorized  Catholic  Schools  with 
Catholic  teachers,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  which  was  actually  done  in  the  town  of  Lowell 
at  that  time.  But  as  soon  as  the  great  influx  of  Irish  Catholics  began  in 
1848,  the  agitation  waxed  more  fierce,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  opposing 
the  u  common  enemy,"  that  is,  the  Irish  immigrant,  and  robbing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  "  foreigner  "  of  their  Catholic  faith. 4  The  American  secular 
Public  School  is  the  offspring  of  that  same  spirit  that  brought  about  the 
burning  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  Charlestown  on  the  night  of  August  11, 

1834. 

In  1855  a  Constitutional  amendment  was  passed,  making  it  unconstitu- 
tional in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  appropriate  public  moneys  "  to  any 
religious  sect  for  the  maintenance  exclusively  of  its  own  schools."  This  was 
the  last  blow  to  denominational  schools  in  the  United  States,  the  triumph  of 
secularism  over  religious  education.  Such  are  the  birth  and  growth  and  pedi- 
gree of  our  "  Glorious  Public  School  System."  It  was  conceived  in  the  dis- 
eased brain  of  a  fanatic  Unitarian,  born  of  hysterical  know-nothingism,  nur- 
tured in  narrow-minded  bigotry,  and  a  doleful  specter  it  now  stalks  over  the 
land,  bearing  with  it  the  cheerless  gospel  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
starvation. 

APPENDIX    II 

The  following  propositions  on  the  freedom  of  education,  written  some 
years  ago  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  opposing  an  obnoxious  educa- 
tion bill,  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  may  be 
found  of  some  value  in  connection  with  the  above.  As  similar  bills  are 
annually  proposed  in  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  it  is  well  to  keep  these 
principles  fresh  in  our  memory. 

I.   THE  CHILD 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  what  is  regarded  by  common  consent  an  ele- 
mentary, physical,  mental,  and  moral  (including  religious)  education. 

The  corresponding  duty  of  educating  the  child  devolves  first  on  the  parentt 
secondly  on  the  next  in  kin  ;  in  their  default,  on  private  charity  fust,  then  on 
the  municipality,  and  on  the  Stale  in  the  last  instance. 

In  all  cases  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  parent  (guardian)  or  next  in  kin 
must  be  consulted  and  respected,  as  these  represent  the  rights  of  the  child, 
who  has  no  other  means  of  asserting  his  rights. 

Hence,  the  Slate,  municipality,  and  private  charitable  organizations,  tho 
they  should  laudably  aid,  facilitate,  supply  means  of  education,  may  not  in 
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any  way  infringe  on  parental  rights,  but  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  reason- 
able wishes  of  parents  or  guardians. 

When  the  parent  (natural  guardian)  surrenders  a  child  for  education  by 
the  State,  private  corporation,  or  other  physical  or  moral  person,  he  cannot 
thereby  waive  the  right  of  requiring  of  such  a  person  the  proper  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  child,  as  this  right  is  inalienable  and  the  correspond- 
ing duty  is  imperative  on  him  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

II.   THE    PARENT 

From  the  ever-imperative  duty  or  responsibility  arising  from  generation 
and  from  the  positive  Divine  law,  follows  the  inalienable  right  of  the  parent 
effectively  to  control  the  education  of  his  own  child  to  the  exclusion  of  al) 
interference  from  without. 

This  right  may  be  suspended  or  forfeited  or  curtailed  only  by  incapacity 
or  criminal  and  notorious  neglect,  and  even  then  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the 
parent,  as  interpreted  by  himself  or  his  representative,  should  be  respected. 

Parents  who  are  notably  and  notoriously  incapable  {e.g.,  habitual  drunk- 
ards) or  neglectful  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  education  should  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  give  their  children  the  necessary  elementary  education,  i.  e., 
to  send  them  to  some  reputable  school  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  but  the 
school  is  to  be  left  to  their  own  choosing. 

In  enforcing  compulsory  education,  care  must  be  had  to  avoid  unnecessary 
vexation  and  the  invasion  of  the  domestic  rights.  No  action  should  be  taken 
except  in  the  case  of  manifest  truancy  or  vagrancy  or  flagrant  neglect.  No 
investigation  should  be  made  without  a  legal  warrant,  which  warrant  should 
not  be  given  except  on  the  strongest  suspicion  of  criminal  neglect.  Compul- 
sion should  be  restricted  to  the  bare  essentials  of  an  elementary  education, 
/,  €.,  reading,  writing,  and  reckoning,  not  extending  to  ornamental  branches, 
e.g.,  physiology,  calisthenics,  etc. 

In  cases  of  commitment  for  truancy,  the  rights  of  the  child  and  parent  as 
above  described  should  be  safeguarded. 

III.    PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS 

Any  person  (whether  physical  or  moral)  of  good  character  and  of  good 
standing  in  the  community,  as  he  has  the  right  to  communicate  what  he 
knows  by  word  of  mouth  or  thru  the  press,  has  the  right  to  teach  those 
who  submit  themselves,  or  are  lawfully  submitted,  to  his  instruction,  has 
also  the  right  to  open  schools  and  conduct  them  on  his  own  conditions  as 
long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  just  laws  of  the  State  or  ordinances  of 
the  city.  Hence  freedom  of  education  is  as  natural  as  freedom  of  speech  or 
freedom  of  the  press. 

If,  however,  such  person  (or  corporate  body)  wishes  to  secure  financial  aid 
or  other  advantage  (say  the  right  of  conferring  degrees)  from  the  State  or 
municipality,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  required  to  submit  to  the  reason- 
able demands  of  the  same.  But  in  no  other  case  should  he  be  interfered 
with  as  long  as  there  are  no  grounds  of  suspicion  against  his  moral  character 
or  the  conduct  of  his  school ;  nay,  he  should  be  protected  by  the  law  and 
favored  as  a  benefactor  of  his  kind. 

On  this  principle  of  freedom  of  education  are  based  the  rights  of  private 
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schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  If  they  are  State-aided  they  should  do 
that  work  for  which  they  are  so  aided,  whatever  they  may  purpose  to  do 
besides.  If  they  are  chartered  by  the  State  to  confer  degrees  they  should 
comply  with  the  just  requirements  of  the  State,  as  far  as  scholarship  is  con- 
cerned, but  no  farther.  What  their  material  resources  may  be,  for  instance, 
what  their  religious  persuasion,  how  their  teachers  are  paid,  etc.,  etc.,  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  State. 

In  cases  of  chartered  institutions  the  State  has  the  right  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  are  carried  out.  In  case  of  subsidized  institutions 
the  State  has  the  right  of  examination  to  assure  itself  that  the  work  paid  for 
is  efficiently  done. 

In  no  other  case  has  the  State  any  right  to  meddle  with  private  educational 
institutions,  unless  at  the  solicitation  of  those  concerned,  or  in  case  of  legal 
denunciation,  or  for  sanitary  inspection,  etc.,  etc. — but  not  qua  school. 

It  is  unjust  to  subject  private  schools  to  the  vexation  of  making  any  fur- 
ther statistical  returns  to  the  State  than  those  that  are  required  by  the  gen- 
eral laws  on  statistics,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  paid  for  doing 
such  work  for  the  State. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  according  to  the  prevalent  idea  (whether  right 
or  wrong)  which  has  obtained  among  us,  that  the  State  owes  an  education 
at  the  public  expense  to  every  child  within  its  confines,  and  that  every  pri- 
vate school  which  gives  that  instruction  which  is  required  by  the  State,  and 
consequently  does  State  work,  is  entitled  to  a  just  compensation  from  the 
State  for  such  service  rendered  the  State. 

What  we  are  to  think  of  inspection  or  examination,  compulsory  text-books, 
courses  of  study,  methods,  etc.,  without  compensation  or  without  spon- 
taneous invitation  on  our  part,  in  individual  cases,  may  be  sufficiently  gath- 
ered from  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

IV.    THE   STATE 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  State  is  not  the  educator  of  its 
citizens,  but  the  parents,  and  those  to  whom  parents,  collectively  or  individ- 
ually, confide  this  work. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  the  State  to  promote  the  temporal  welfare  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  as  this  cannot  in  our  day  be  done  without  the  instrumentality  of 
education,  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage,  to  pro- 
mote, to  facilitate  the  work  of  education,  so  as  to  bring  at  least  an  elemen- 
tary education  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Hence  the  first  duty  of  the  State  in  regard  to  education  should  be  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  private  enterprise,  as  in  commerce,  industry,  etc.,  without 
attempting  to  monopolize  it. 

When  and  wherever  necessary  the  State  may  also  build  and  equip  its  own 
schools,  which  it  has  also  the  right  to  direct  and  control,  always,  however, 
consulting  the  reasonable  wishes  of  parents  as  expressed  by  intelligent  rep- 
resentation, and  bearing  in  mind  that  in  this  department  it  has  only  the 
power  of  carrying  out  the  collective  wishes  of  parents. 

All  objections  to  monopolies  and  trusts  in  industry  and  trade  are  equally 
applicable  to  education.  Hence  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  carefully  to 
avoid  every  semblance  of  monopoly  and  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
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strong,  giving  equal  facilities  and  encouragement  to  all  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

As,  according  to  the  American  State  idea,  all  power  conies  thru  the 
people,  and  those  in  whom  this  power  is  vested  are  only  the  representatives 
and  vice-gerents  of  the  people,  it  ought  to  he  the  peculiar  educational  policy 
of  the  American  State  to  afford  a  maximum  of  protection  to  individual, 
domestic,  and  corporate  rights,  with  a  minimum  of  restriction  or  curtailment 
of  the  freedom  of  individuals,  families,  and  private  corporations. 

While  the  State  has  the  fullest  control  compatible  with  parental  and  indi- 
vidual rights  to  manage  its  own  schools,  it  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  private  schools  which  are  not  State-aided,  further  than  to 
examine  and  enforce  sanitary  conditions,  etc.,  or  in  answer  to  legal  com- 
plaint, as  in  any  other  private  institutions. 

The  State  has  no  right  to  examine  into  or  control  or  dispose  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  a  private  school,  college,  or  academy,  more  than  those  of  any 
family  or  other  private  corporation  within  its  confines.  Should  difficulties 
arise,  they  are  to  be  settled  in  the  court  like  all  similar  cases  in  which  the 
rights  of  property  are  involved. 


Ill 

THE    NEW    PROGRAM    OF    STUDIES 
AT    PRINCETON 

Princeton  University  has  made  an  important  change  in  her 
plan  of  undergraduate  studies.  The  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  interest  thruout  the  country,  because  it  is  a  clean  stroke 
at  the  heart  of  much  confusion  existing  in  current  methods  of 
higher  education.  It  is  at  least,  and  on  the  face  of  it,  a  vigor- 
ous and  intelligible  effort  to  put  into  practice  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  university  training.  The  new  system  was  prepared  by 
the  Princeton  faculty  under  the  direction  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  adopted  by  the  trustees  last  June.  Its  features 
are  perfectly  frank  and  simple. 

In  the  first  place,  a  four-year  course  is  insisted  upon,  for 
every  Bachelor's  degree.  With  no  schools  of  law,  theology,  or 
medicine  connected  with  her  and  embarrassing  her  decision, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  Princeton  should  be  prompt  to  empha- 
size the  recent  reaction  in  favor  of  a  four-year  course.  It  is 
evident  on  all  sides  that  the  flurry  of  haste  to  get  young  men 
into  professional  life  has  flattened  out.  .  Calm  observers  have 
called  attention  again  and  again  to  the  fact  that  the  age  of  grad- 
uation is  not  really  rising,  after  all,  and  that  the  increased 
efficiency  of  preparatory  schools,  and  particularly  of  public  high- 
schools,  is  making  it  possible  for  students  to  enter  college  as 
readily  now  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  as  they  did  a  generation 
ago,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  advance  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission. 

In  the  second  place,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  at  Princeton  must  continue  to  present  Greek  at  en- 
trance, and  must  pursue  that  study  thru  freshman  year  and 
half  of  sophomore  year,  with  ample  inducement  to  go  farther. 
Mathematics  is  no  longer  a  required  study  after  freshman  year. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  already  in  existence  for 
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about  thirty  years  at  Princeton,  is  retained  only  for  those  men 
who,  entering  without  Greek,  but  with  a  compensating  amount 
of  mathematics,  physics,  and  modern  languages,  concentrate 
subsequently  in  one  of  the  departments  of  pure  science  or  pure 
mathematics.  A  new  degree,  Bachelor  of  Letters,  is  established 
for  men  who  enter  with  the  substitutes  for  Greek  and  then  con- 
centrate in  philosophical,  political,  literary,  or  other  humanistic 
studies.  The  technical  schools  of  civil  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing, have  not  yet  been  remodeled. 

This  differentiation  of  degrees  is  an  attempt  to  call  things 
by  their  names,  at  whatever  cost.  It  would  probably  be  a  popu- 
lar step,  and  one  more  immediately  profitable,  to  throw  open 
the  well-established,  highly  valued  A.  B.  degree  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  men.  The  A.  B.  degree  has  a  more  definite 
meaning  than  any  other.  That  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason  why 
it  is  preferred  to  any  other.  But  that  also  is  why,  as  the  Prince- 
ton faculty  apparently  believes,  it  should  retain  its  general  and 
long-accepted  significance.  It  once  stood  for  the  only  available 
type  of  academic  training,  but  the  development  of  science  long 
since  made  another  type  possible,  while  it  has  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  maintain  a  system  of  education  which  shall 
include  a  very  large  amount  of  science  and  an  equally  large 
amount  of  humanistic  training  for  the  same  individual.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  bent  of  every  ordinary  man's  mind 
and  the  bulk  of  his  information  must  be  prevailingly  scientific 
or  prevailingly  humanistic.  Nature  or  man  must  be  his  Great 
Book.  More  recent  still  is  the  acknowledgment  that  modern 
history  and  literature,  modern  art,  and  modern  philosophy  are 
suitable  to  form  the  preponderating  elements  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Princeton  is  rather  tardy  in  accepting  this  last  princi- 
ple, tho  she  now  does  accept  it  most  cordially.  In  fact,  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  so  often  discredited  by  specious  and  incomplete 
application,  that  old,  strong  institutions  generally  have  hesi- 
tated to  admit  it.  Princeton's  new  degree  of  Litt.  B.  is  intended 
to  designate  a  liberal  culture  based  mainly  on  modern  humanistic 
studies,  but  with  a  considerable  requirement  of  science,  and  with 
as  much  Latin,  both  at  entrance  and  afterward  (with  the  possible 
omission  of  one  term  in  sophomore  year)  as  is  demanded  of 
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men  seeking  the  A.  B.  degree.  The  two  literary  degrees  are 
thus  fully  equivalent.  Whether  Princeton  is  not  unnecessarily 
self-denying  in  reserving  the  favorite  degree  of  A.  B.  for  a  body 
of  men  whose  training  will  differ  so  little  from  that  of  their 
fellows,  is  a  question  of  some  interest.  At  any  rate,  she  pos- 
sesses the  courage  of  her  convictions. 

A  third  feature  of  Princeton's  declaration  is  that  the  en- 
trance requirements  for  the  three  courses  leading  to  the  three 
Bachelor's  degrees  are  made  equivalent.  It  will  be  easier  hence- 
forth to  judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  scientific  and  lit- 
erary studies  as  the  chief  ingredients  of  a  liberal  culture,  and  to 
judge  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  humanities  as  edu- 
cational disciplines,  because  in  Princeton,  a  representative  insti- 
tution, there  will  be  three  sets  of  men  drawn  from  the  same 
social  levels  and  the  same  geographical  regions,  who  have 
entered  college  on  a  par,  but  are  following  these  three  differ- 
ent lines.  Comparisons  between  the  three  types  of  liberal  train- 
ing have  heretofore  been  inconclusive.  A  higher  standard  for 
entrance  and  a  more  fixed  and  well-tested  course  of  study  have 
generally  weighted  the  scales  in  favor  of  classical  education, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  "  practical  "  aims  have  often  been 
permitted  to  disturb  the  purity  of  the  scientific  discipline. 
Scientific  schools  have  rarely  been  able  to  exclude  technical 
courses.  The  process  of  raising  the  entrance  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  course  at  Princeton  to  a  level  with 
those  for  the  A.  B.  course  began  some  years  ago  and  has  at 
last  been  consummated.  The  requirements  in  English,  Latin, 
one  modern  language,  and  elementary  mathematics  are  identi- 
cal for  the  three  degrees.  For  the  Greek  required  at  entrance 
from  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  a  compensation  in  mod- 
ern languages  and  advanced  mathematics  or  in  physics  and 
advanced  mathematics  is  required  from  candidates  for  the  two 
other  degrees. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  even  thus  far  Prince- 
ton's independent  attitude  towards  three  of  the  allurements 
that  agitate  American  universities  is  clearly  defined.  She  de- 
clares that  all  her  bachelor's  degrees,  no  matter  how  qualified. 
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shall  stand  for  liberal  culture,  as  opposed  to  practical  training. 
No  portion  of  the  college  course  is  to  be  devoted  primarily  to 
subjects  other  than  those  which  furnish  a  broad,  enlightening 
view  of  nature  and  of  human  life.  The  senior  year  is  not  re- 
garded as  the  first  year  of  a  professional  education  in  law, 
medicine,  theology,  or  engineering.  Princeton  further  insists 
that  four  years  of  residence  are  none  too  many  to  devote  to  the 
acquirement  of  liberal  culture.  And  she  is  exceptionally  bold 
in  maintaining  that  her  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  con- 
tinue to  imply  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages  and  litera- 
tures of  classical  antiquity. 

All  this,  however,  is  for  Princeton  merely  the  reaffirmation 
of  principles  to  which  she  has  always  been  faithful,  But,  in 
common  with  other  American  universities,  she  had  been  yield- 
ing, for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  to  the  pressure  for  unre- 
stricted freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies.  What  is  seductively 
termed  the  free  elective  system  had  increasingly  prevailed  at 
Princeton,  as  elsewhere.  Last  year,  for  example,  no  courses 
whatever  were  prescribed  for  seniors.  Every  senior  had  to 
take  seven  courses  of  two  hours  a  week,  but  he  might  elect 
them  according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  subject  merely  to  the 
necessary  conflict  of  hours,  from  a  list  that  included  seven 
courses  in  philosophy,  five  in  history,  four  in  jurisprudence 
and  politics,  four  in  political  economy  and  sociology,  three  in  art 
and  archaeology,  two  in  architecture,  nine  in  oriental  and  classi- 
cal languages,  fourteen  in  English  and  modern  languages,  four 
in  mathematics,  ten  in  physical  science,  six  in  natural  science, 
and  one  in  music.  Moreover,  there  was  very  little,  in  the  way 
of  rule  or  guidance,  to  secure  a  logical  connection  between  his 
senior  courses  and  those  he  had  already  passed  in  junior  and 
sophomore  years.  He  might  make  a  fresh  leap  in  the  dark 
every  term.  The  Princeton  faculty  had,  however,  gradually 
become  convinced  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  undergraduates 
failed  to  exercise  their  power  of  election  wisely.  Whether  from 
inability  to  judge  of  studies  which  still  lay  beyond  them,  or 
from  a  natural  reluctance  to  live  laborious  days,  a  considerable 
number  of  men  made  absurd  weekly  schedules,  with  little  bear- 
ing upon  their  past  courses  or  reference  to  their  future  careers. 
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When  an  instructor  offered  new  courses,  it  was  apparently  very 
difficult  to  refuse  them  a  place  in  so  large  and  heterogeneous 
a  list.  They  were  supposed  to  "  enrich  the  curriculum."  It 
was  taken  for  granted,  with  misgivings  as  time  went  on,  that 
almost  any  subject,  if  properly  taught,  would  be  of  advantage. 
Nobody  seemed  to  care  for  the  bewildered  youths  who  might 
be  tempted  to  elect,  without  good  reason,  these  unrelated  after- 
thoughts of  a  university  faculty.  It  was  a  plan,  or  want  of 
plan,  which  never  would  have  been  tolerated  in  any  other  kind 
of  school  except  the  American  college  of  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  boy  preparing  for  college  shall 
have  his  course  marked  out  for  him  by  his  masters,  and  that  the 
faculty  of  a  medical  school  shall  prescribe  the  order  in  which 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  must  be 
studied.  But  a  college  curriculum  under  the  free  elective 
"  system  "  is  a  menu  a  la  carte,  with  a  tendency  to  degenerate 
still  further  into  a  quick-lunch  counter.  You  order  what  you 
please  and  in  what  succession  you  please.  In  this  "  riot  of 
individualism  "  good  team  work  by  a  faculty  is  impossible. 
The  process  of  "  enrichment "  is  easy  and  rapid.  Naturally, 
the  larger  subjects  are  soon  exhausted,  and  later  comers  are 
induced  to  devise  courses  on  subjects  recondite  and  special, 
not  to  say  minute  and  insignificant.  The  branches  of  educa- 
tion being  already  developed,  the  tree  labors  to  put  forth 
small  twigs.  It  sometimes  happens  that  unguided  undergrad- 
uates, in  the  fullness  of  their  ambition  and  the  emptiness  of 
their  experience,  choose  to  sport,  easily  pendulous,  amid  the 
mere  leafage  and  greenery  of  the  curriculum.  Or,  with  admired 
ingenuity,  they  succeeed  in  arranging  weekly  schedules  having 
sole  regard  to  convenience  of  hours,  so  that  their  happiness  of 
afternoons  may  be  undisturbed  by  the  droning  of  professors 
or  the  odor  of  laboratories.  Less  frequent  and  less  deplorable 
are  the  cases  of  untimely  specialization.  The  student  who 
specializes,  no  matter  how  prematurely,  does  so  because  he  is 
interested.  The  contrary  evil,  of  excessive  scattering,  is 
far  more  common.  No  amount  of  "  experience "  derived 
from  disillusionment,  no  amount  of  general  information  ac- 
quired by  "  tasting  "  many  and  varied  subjects,  can  compensate 
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for  the  gain  in  moral  tone  and  intellectual  power  that  comes 
from  centralizing  and  co-ordinating  one's  work.  When  young 
men  see  their  elders  and  professional  advisers  abdicating  the 
use  of  reason  and  giving  up  the  problem  of  education,  it  is  not 
amazing  if  they  grow  impatient  of  restraint  and  decline  the 
drudgery  involved  in  a  structural  education.  Thus  they  miss 
the  inspiration  that  rewards  prolonged  and  systematic  atten- 
tion to  any  large  field  of  study.  They  never  catch  the  noble 
enthusiasm  that  blazes  up  in  a  man's  mind  when  he  conse- 
crates his  time  and  toil  to  one  great  department  of  learning. 
They  learn  just  enough  about  many  things  to  blunt  their 
curiosity. 

The  most  novel  and  radical  feature  of  the  new  Princeton 
plan  is  that  it  substitutes  for  the  free  elective  arrangement  a 
departmental  or  group  system,  an  ordered  scheme  of  studies, 
with  sufficient  variety  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  every 
undergraduate,  and  yet  determined,  in  all  essential  elements, 
by  men  of  professional  experience.  This  element  of  the  plan  is 
particularly  due  to  President  Wilson. 

The  undergraduate  courses  of  the  university,  always  except- 
ing the  engineering  courses,  are  divided  among  eleven  depart- 
ments, which  fall  into  four  divisions,  viz. :  The  Division  of 
Philosophy,  including  the  Department  of  philosophy  and  the  De- 
partment of  history,  politics,  and  economics ;  the  Division  of  Art 
and  Archaeology,  including  the  one  Department  of  art  and 
archaeology ;  the  Division  of  Languages  and  Literature,  includ- 
ing the  three  Departments  of  classics,  modern  languages,  and 
English;  the  Division  of  Mathematics  and  Science,  including 
the  five  Departments  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  biology.  There  are  half  a  dozen  subjects,  among 
them  astronomy,  Sanskrit,  Semitics,  and  Roman  law,  which 
fall  in  the  Divisions  without  belonging  to  any  one  Depart- 
ment. 

The  freshman  year  is  to  consist  entirely  of  required  studies, 
tho  of  course  the  candidates  for  A.  B.  take  the  Greek,  and  the 
candidates  for  Litt.  B.  and  B.  S.  take  as  compensation  an  extrar 
amount  of  physics  and  modern  languages.  The  weekly  sched- 
ule of  every  sophomore  must  consist  of  five  three-hour  courses. 
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Three  of  them  are  prescribed,  two  are  elective.  The  elective 
choice,  however,  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  depart- 
ment in  which  a  student  intends  to  concentrate  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years.  Thus  a  very  limited  amount  of  specializing  is 
encouraged  in  sophomore  year,  but  the  main  effort  is  to  provide 
every  sophomore  with  certain  substantial  elements  of  a  sound 
education.  The  required  subjects  for  a  sophomore  candidate 
for  A.  B.,  are  physics  (both  terms),  logic,  (first  term),  and 
psychology  (second  term),  Greek  (first  term),  and  Latin  (sec- 
ond term)  :  making  nine  hours  a  week.  The  elective  subjects, 
of  which  he  must  pursue  two  each  term,  are  Latin  (first  term), 
Greek  (second  term),  chemistry  (both  terms),  mathematics 
(both  terms),  history  (first  term),  a  general  sketch  of  English 
literature  (second  term),  French  (both  terms),  German  (both 
terms).  The  differences  between  this  program  and  that  for 
candidates  for  Litt.  B.  and  B.  S.  are  only  such  as  are  made 
necessary  by  the  substitution  of  mathematics  or  graphics  for 
Greek.  Until  the  end  of  sophomore  year,  candidates  for  Litt. 
B.  and  B.  S.  are  not  separated. 

By  this  arrangement  a  generous  amount  of  physics,  and  of 
logic  and  psychology,  is  secured  to  every  student  who  passes 
thru  Princeton.  Latin,  mathematics,  one  modern  foreign 
language,  and  English  composition  are  also  common  elements, 
furnished  in  freshman  year  and  also  required  for  entrance. 
Princeton  will  therefore  graduate  no  man  who  has  not  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  method,  the  scope,  the  material 
of  at  least  one  great  branch  of  physical  science,  no  man 
who  has  not  been  obliged  to  consider  at  least  one  aspect  of 
the  physical  universe  in  a  broad,  systematic  survey.  In  like 
manner,  every  Princeton  graduate  will  have  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  laws  of  mental  phenomena  as  they  are 
summarized  in  logic  and  psychology.  The  sophomore  year 
ought  to  prove  very  stimulating  to  students.  It  is  a  con- 
summation of  the  work  done  in  freshman  year  and  in  the 
preparatory  schools,  and  it  is  equally  an  introduction  to  the 
closer  grappling  that  is  to  come  later. 

In  junior  year  the  paths  diverge  immediately.  The  separa- 
tion between  B.  S.  and  Litt.  B.  men  now  occurs ;  for  by  choos- 
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ing  one  of  the  mathematical  or  scientific  Departments  in 
which  to  concentrate  their  studies,  the  former  become  distin- 
guished from  the  latter.  According  to  the  new  rule  every  junior 
shall  choose  a  Department  in  which  to  centralize  his  work,  and 
shall  take  all  the  junior-year  courses  of  that  Department,  as 
well  as  any  course  which  is  prescribed  as  a  requisite  cognate 
branch.  Three  of  his  five  courses  (each  three  hours  a  week) 
shall  be  in  the  Division  in  which  his  Department  lies;  the 
fourth  shall  be  outside  of  the  Division;  and  the  fifth  is  left 
to  his  own  free  election.  In  most  Departments  only  two 
junior  courses  are  open  each  term.  Excessive  concentration  at 
this  early  stage  is  provided  against  by  the  injunction  to  choose 
the  fourth  subject  outside  of  the  Division  in  which  the  student's 
Department  lies.  For  example,  a  junior  in  the  Department  of 
biology  is  obliged  to  take  the  two  courses  in  biology  which 
are  offered  each  term;  his  .requisite  cognate  course,  practi- 
cal chemistry,  is  in  the  same  Division,  of  Mathematics  and 
Science;  he  must  find  his  fourth  subject  in  one  of  the  other 
Divisions,  and  may  therefore  elect  a  language  or  history  or 
metaphysics  or  politics  or  English  literature  or  some  other  non- 
scientific  branch;  and  he  is  free  to  diversify  his  work  still 
further  or  to  concentrate  further  in  science  by  his  choice  of  a 
fifth  subject.  Thus  he  must  devote  nine-fifteenths,  and  may 
devote  twelve-fifteenths  of  his  schedule  time,  but  not  all  of  it, 
to  his  chosen  scientific  Division,  and  he  must  devote  three- 
fifteenths  and  may  devote  six-fifteenths,  but  not  more,  to 
humanistic  studies. 

In  senior  year  there  is  a  further  divergence  of  paths,  as  the 
possibility  of  specializing  becomes  greater.  ■  Every  senior  shall 
continue  his  studies  in  a  Department  in  which  he  has  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  the  junior  year,  and  shall  take  three  of  his 
five  courses  in  that  Department.  He  is  given  a  free  choice  for 
his  two  remaining  courses.  If  he  please,  he  may  elect  courses 
cognate  to  his  department,  and  thus  concentrate  his  studies  very 
completely,  or  he  may  employ  this  opportunity  to  diversify  his 
work. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  studies  of  sophomore  year 
are  so  fundamental  as  to  qualify  a  student  to  proceed  in  any 
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case  to  more  than  one  Department  in  his  junior  year.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  possible  for  a  junior  to  qualify  for  two  or  perhaps 
even  three  Departments  in  senior  year,  one  of  which  he  must, 
however,  ultimately  choose. 

A  rather  startling  peculiarity  of  the  new  plan  is  that  the 
courses  offered  in  any  Department  are  strictly  limited  in  num- 
ber, and  are  definitely  settled  as  to  subjects.  Nothing  is  left 
afloat,  and  the  tendency  towards  capricious  expansion  is 
guarded  against.  The  number  of  junior  courses  authorized  in 
each  Department  averages  two,  and  of  senior  courses  three. 
A  student  must  take  all  the  junior  and  senior  courses  of  his 
department.  The  nucleus  of  every  professor's  class  will  be  the 
men  who  belong  in  the  Department.  Every  professor,  there- 
fore, in  mapping  out  the  work  for  them,  will  know  that  they 
have  had  a  common  previous  training  and  what  courses  they 
have  pursued,  are  pursuing,  and  will  pursue,  while  in  college. 
He  will  know  how  to  fit  his  own  course  into  a  stable  series, 
and  in  conducting  it,  he  will  not  have  to  waste  time  in  a  pre- 
liminary survey.  He  can  take  for  granted  that  his  hearers 
will  understand  a  reference  to  what  has  gone  before.  This  is 
an  inestimable  advantage. 

To  encourage  and  reward  the  better  sort  of  students,  the 
Princeton  faculty  has  devised  a  new  form  of  honors.  A 
junior  who  attains  a  certain  grade  of  distinction  is  entitled 
to  become  a  candidate  for  final  special  honors,  and  as  such 
he  may  substitute  for  one  of  the  elective  courses  of  his 
senior  year  what  is  called  the  "  Pro-seminary "  of  his  De- 
partment. The  Pro-seminaries  are  to  be  small  groups  of 
men  meeting  once  a  week  with  a  professor  or  instructor 
for  work  of  a  more  intimate  and  advanced  kind.  This  will 
generally  mean,  to  judge  by  the  analogy  of  Seminaries 
for  graduate  students,  that  these  select  undergraduates  will 
prepare  papers  on  the  subjects  of  the  term  and  submit  them 
to  the  circle  for  criticism,  under  the  director's  leadership. 
Seniors  pursuing  these  honor-courses  will  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  close  association  with  their  teachers,  and  will  not  be  obliged 
to  attend  quite  so  many  lectures  and  recitations  as  the  mere 
pass  men.     Other  franchises  too  will  be  granted  them,  but, 
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above  all,  elbow-room  for  self-imposed  work.  No  doubt,  if 
they  catch  from  their  leaders  some  of  the  zest  of  scholarship, 
they  will  quicken  a  new  spirit  in  their  fellows. 

The  system  outlined  above  is  definite  and  authoritative.  It 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  body  of  professional  teachers 
can  make  a  better  arrangement  of  studies  for  a  young  man 
than  he,  generally  speaking,  can  or  will  make  for  himself ;  and 
also  that  under  a  few  general  types  of  liberal  culture  the  studies 
of  a  college  course  should  follow  one  another  in  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged sequence,  and  not  fortuitously.  It  is  a  protest  against 
the  demoralizing  theory  that  in  education  everything  is  to  be 
determined  by  a  taste  and  a  judgment  which  it  is  the  very  pur- 
pose of  education  to  create  and  modify.  Princeton's  new  plan 
is  an  attempt  to  rise  above  the  loose  notion  that  in  education 
all  things  are  of  equal  importance  if  ably  taught,  and  that  the 
only  requisite  is  to  "  pass  "  a  given  number  of  courses,  no 
matter  in  what  order  and  how  fast.  But  higher  and  more 
appealing  than  the  negative  value  of  the  new  plan  is  its  positive 
virtue  as  a  distinct,  organic,  vital,  human  idea.  It  is  quick 
with  a  living  conception — liberty  proceeding  from  obedience  to 
law. 

George  McLean  Harper 

Princeton  University 


IV 
REFLECTIONS    ON    AN    ICONOCLAST 

Under  the  caption  of  Our  national  superstition,  Professor 
Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  September 
(1904)  North  American  review,  pays  his  respects  to  modern 
education.  Professor  Wendell's  article  is  graceful,  good- 
tempered,  and  probably  sounded  well  as  a  Commencement 
address  at  Haverford  College  on  June  10,  1904,  but  as  it  ap- 
pears in  its  present  "  somewhat  revised  "  form,  it  is  a  singular 
compound  of  fact,  fancy,  imagination,  and  illogical  inferences. 
The  facts  that  a  reader  may  discover  are  that  the  president  of 
Harvard  College  is  a  wise  man;  that  sometimes  the  Harvard 
committee  on  admission  from  other  colleges  were  "  con- 
fronted with  bachelors  of  arts  who  seem  virtually  unedu- 
cated ;  "  "  that  among  the  most  dominant  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  Old  World  are  the  greatest  churches  and  religious 
houses  everywhere  erected  thruout  the  Christian  centuries ; " 
*'  that  New  Hampshire  is  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  native 
State."  Professor  Wendell  seems  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
defining  education  and  tells  us,  "I  shall  use  it  [the  term]  as 
vaguely  as  we  are  apt  to  hear  it  used  every  day  of  our  lives." 
This  "  every  day  of  our  lives  "  Professor  Wendell  uses  in  a  rhe- 
torical sense  probably,  but  such  phrases  occur  quite  often  in  an 
essay  by  a  professor  of  English.  On  the  same  page  he  tells 
us,  "  Let  social  troubles  declare  themselves  anywhere,  lynch- 
ings,  strikes,"  and  we  are  gravely  assured  "  on  every  side  " 
that  education  is  the  only  thing  that  can  preserve  our  coming 
generation  from  destruction.  Now  certainly  there  are  some 
one  or  two  sides  from  which  we  do  not  get  such  assurances. 
We  do  not  get  it  from  the  disorganizers  themselves,  we  do 
not  get  it  from  the  labor  unions,  and  we  do  not  get  it  from 
some  employers. 

Again,  Professor  Wendell  tells  us,  referring  to  the  archi- 
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tectural  monuments  of  the  Old  World,  "  that  the  enlightened 
temper  of  our  own  age  and  country  has  long  been  disposed 
to  group  them,  the  motives,  which  lead  to  the  building  of  these 
architectural  monuments  under  the  conveniently  vague  head- 
ing of  mediaeval  superstition.''  Now,  these  same  or  similar 
motives  have  operated  during  the  last  century  in  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  the  building  of  churches  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  cost  of  these  churches  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  churches  erected  "  thruout  the  Christian  cen- 
turies in  Europe."  Would  Professor  Wendell  say  that  the 
motives  which  lead  to  the  building  of  these  churches  should 
be  grouped  under  the  heading  of  "  mediaeval  superstition  "  or 
of  "  modern  superstition  "  ? 

Again  we  are  told  that  "  in  most  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
particularly  as  you  travel  westward,  the  most  stately  and  im- 
pressive structures  are  the  abiding  places  of  schools  and  col- 
leges and  public  libraries,  freely  devoted  to  the  education  of 
everybody."  Now,  to  be  accurate,  the  most  stately  and  im- 
pressive structures  in  our  cities  and  towns  are  public  buildings 
and  buildings  for  commercial  purposes  and  not  schools  and 
libraries  and  colleges;  and  still  more  certainly,  schools  and 
colleges  and  libraries  are  not  freely  devoted  to  the  education 
of  everybody.  Again  the  school  buildings  in  Berlin  and  Paris 
are  just  as  noteworthy  architecturally,  and  as  convenient  and 
costly,  as  the  best  school  buildings  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  Mosely  Commission  report  states  "  but  if  buildings  are  to 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  appreciation,  we  may  point  to  those 
erected  by  school  boards  all  over  this  country;  it  is  probable 
that  in  size,  number,  and  appointments  they  compare  not  un- 
favorably with  those  to  be  found  in  America." 

It  would,  therefore,  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  his 
thought  here,  had  Professor  Wendell  used  for  his  caption 
"  A  worldwide  superstition  "  instead  of  "  Our  national  super- 
stition," for  in  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Holland  and  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  there  is  just  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
devotion  to  education  than  in  the  United  States.  In  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil,  there  are  indications  which  would  lead  an 
observer  to  believe  that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages 
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and  value  of  an  education ;  and  in  the  direction  of  incorporat- 
ing, so-called  fads,  the  kindergarten,  drawing,  manual  train- 
ing, and  the  extension  of  education  to  adults,  both  in  cities  and 
the  country,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden  are  in  advance 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  he  tells  us  that  "  there  is  a 
disturbing  likeness  in  the  devotion  to  education  in  this  coun- 
try," as  indicated  by  the  above  "  alleged  "  facts,  "  to  the  super- 
stition which  nourished  the  now  fading  splendors  of  religious 
foundations  thruout  mediaeval  Europe  "  and  on  the  next  page, 
"  I  have  never  in  my  life  been  more  deeply  stirred  than  when 
I  finally  realized  what  I  have  just  been  trying  to  explain, 
namely  that,  in  many  respects,  the  present  mood  of  our  coun- 
try concerning  education  is  neither  more  or  less  than  a  mood 
of  blind  mediaeval  superstition." 

The  Mosely  Commission  report  (p.  xxiii)  is  interesting  in 
this  connection :  "  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  edu- 
cation has  had  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  influence;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  future  it  will  become  more  and 
more  the  cause  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress  and  of 
national  well-being.  They  are  satisfied  that  in  years  to  come 
in  competing  with  American  commerce  the  British  will  be  called 
upon  to  face  trained  men  gifted  with  both  enterprise  and 
knowledge.  They  desire  to  impress  on  the  British  public  the 
absolute  need  of  immediate  preparation  on  their  part  to  meet 
such  competition. 

'  They  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  liberality  displayed 
not  only  by  the  public  but  also  by  private  donors,  on  behalf  of 
education."  "  They  would  draw  attention  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  work  of  education  is  organized  and  its  various 
grades  co-ordinated,  whereby  harmonious  working  is  secured 
and  overlapping  avoided."  "  Willingness,  if  not  an  over- 
whelming desire,  to  learn,  seems  to  characterize  the  scholar." 
"  The  closest  connection  is  being  established  between  theory 
and  practice,  the  practical  bent  of  the  men  of  letters  and  science 
and  the  breadth  of  their  outlook  being  very  remarkable.  The 
services  of  experts  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  are, 
therefore,  held  in  high  esteem  and  are  in  constant  demand." 
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Strange  that  the  opinion  of  the  trained  experts  who  con- 
stitute the  Mosely  Commission  did  not  discover  this  blind 
mediaeval  superstition  which  has  so  stirred  Professor  Wendell's 
soul.  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  dreamed  all  this,  or  is  he 
merely  rhetorical  and  poking  fun  at  us  ? 

The  picture  in  the  following  paragraph  of  Professor  Wen- 
dell's iconoclastic  frenzy  is  so  amusing  that  I  venture  to  pre- 
sent it  as  it  comes  from  his  pen :  "  My  first  impulse  from  that 
discovery  was  one  of  revulsion,  of  recoil.  I  felt  utterly  icono- 
clastic, like  those  seventeenth-century  Puritans  who  defiled 
and  defaced  the  glories  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely;  or  like 
Emerson,  proclaiming  with  all  his  serene  insolence  to  what 
still  held  itself  his  Christian  congregation  that,  for  lack  of 
personal  interest  in  such  ceremony,  he  would  no  longer  com- 
fort the  faithful  with  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ.  It  was  the  memory  of  such  honest  iconoclasms  as 
these  which  checked  my  iconoclastic  impulse." 

Happily  for  us,  Professor  Wendell's  old-fashioned  training 
at  Harvard,  his  happy  temperament,  and  his  development  into 
a  mere  man  of  letters  preserved  us  from  having  our  idols  shat- 
tered by  this  modern  iconoclast ;  when  Professor  Wendell  came 
to  reflect,  he  formulated  a  series  of  questions  which  reminds 
one  of  some  of  the  questions  propounded  by  Herr  Teufels- 
drockh ;  and,  like  Herr  Teuf elsdrockh  lost  in  the  mazes  of  his 
own  creation,  he  finds  himself  in  a  despondent  vein  and  grieves, 
sincerely  grieves,  that  a  mere  man  of  letters  seems  to  be  out  of 
place  in  this  economic,  non-imaginative  century.  Professor 
Wendell's  musings  upon  the  state  of  things  in  this  sad  old 
earth  are  particularly  interesting,  for  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  in  this  part  of  his  essay,  the  professor  really  takes  him- 
self seriously.  Under  the  pressure  of  duty  and  with  a  stout 
heart,  the  professor  gets  his  feet  at  last  upon  what  seems  to  him 
to  be  solid  ground,  i.  e.,  "  a  familiar  fact,  obvious  to  anyone,  is 
that  thruout  this  country,  our  first  century  of  national  experi- 
ment gave  preponderant  power  and  prominence  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law."  "  An  equally  obvious  fact  is  that  among  the 
American  occupations  and  professions  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  of  the  law  was  most  apt  to  contain  men  who  had 
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availed  themselves  of  every  educational  opportunity  within 
their  reach." 

"  It  is  hardly  excessive  to  say  that  thruout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  American  bar  proved  itself  a  true  intellectual  aristoc- 
racy. In  free  competition,  it  forced  itself  to  the  fore ;  it  asserted 
and  justified  its  recognized  leadership.  And  the  secret  of  its 
superiority  seemed  to  lie  partly,  even  greatly,  in  the  fact  that 
everywhere,  among  other  men  otherwise  his  equals,  an  Ameri- 
can lawyer  had  generally  had  the  advantage  of  more  thoro 
education." 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  this  country,  and 
during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  lawyers  and 
merchants  were  becoming  prominent  factors  in  our  national 
life  and  judging  by  the  political  literature  of  that-  era,  such 
classes  were  very  offensive  to  the  populistic  rabble  of  that 
age.  The  lawyer,  by  reason  of  the  requirements  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  his  experience  as  an  orator,  began  speedily  to  take 
the  lead  in  politics  and  perhaps  in  statesmanship  in  our  national 
life.  But  the  greatest  prominence  of  the  profession  was  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  editor,  the 
business  man,  the  manufacturer,  the  engineer  had  partaken  of 
the  uplift  in  the  nation.  Since  1870  the  volume  of  legal  busi- 
ness has  hardly  increased;  the  concentration  of  corporation 
business  in  a  comparatively  few  hands,  the  delays  in  the  courts, 
for  which  lawyers  are  responsible,  have  combined  to  lessen 
greatly  the  prestige  of  the  legal  profession  both  politically  and 
socially. 

It  is,  too,  a  grave  error  that  lawyers  at  any  time  during  the 
last  century  were  better  educated  men  than  the  men  in  other 
professions.  The  great  medical  schools  in  this  country  antici- 
pated largely  the  law  schools,  and  admission  to  the  bar  west  of 
New  England  was  so  easy  that  men  of  the  most  meager  attain- 
ments entered  the  profession.  The  prominence,  both  political 
and  social,  during  the  past  century  was  due  to  other  and  far 
different  qualities  and  conditions  than  Professor  Wendell's 
inferences  led  him  to  believe. 

Professor  Wendell  describes  the  educational  means  and 
methods    of  fifty  years  ago,  their  proposterous,  unreasonable, 
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and  unreasoning  character,  and  concludes  that  the  really  good 
thing  in  the  old  education  is  that  it  was  uninteresting,  disagree- 
able, and  wearing  upon  both  teachers  and  pupils.  He  shapes 
a  beautiful  word  picture  of  what  the  hew  education  seeks  to 
do  from  the  standpoint  of  its  friends.  The  kindergarten 
seems  to  have  a  special  aversion  for  him,  and  (page  396)  full 
of  the  spirit  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  he  describes  his  discovery 
that  "  a  Harvard  Sophomore,  with  great  big  brown  eyes  " 
had  been  in  a  kindergarten.  This  pleasantly  disposed  boy, 
finding  that  his  mind  lacked  cultivation,  did  Professor  Wen- 
dell the  honor  to  inquire  how  he  might  best  proceed  to  culti- 
vate it.  The  professor  answered  "  that  his  first  business 
should  be  to  take  in  hand  some  hard  and  solid  subject  and 
therewith  to  plow  out  the  traces  of  the  kindergarten/*  The 
professor  does  not  tell  us  that  he  recommended  Kant's 
Critique  or  Newton's  Principia.  The  reader  is  left  to  infer 
that  the  young  man  was  dismissed  with  the  general  state- 
ment quoted  above.  The  wonder  expressed  in  the  young 
man's  "  big  brown  eyes,"  at  Professor  Wendell's  discov- 
ery that  he  had  been  in  a  kindergarten,  will  doubtless  in 
later  years  be  greatly  heightened  by  the  advice  that  he  re- 
ceived. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  certain  university  where  they  have  a 
valuable  plan  of  requiring  a  Freshman  to  select  an  adviser  from 
a  list  of  the  professors  and  assistant  professors,  which  list  is 
sent  to  the  entering  Freshman,  the  object  being  to  have  the 
Freshman  informed  concerning  his  new  duties  at  the  uni- 
versity. A  pleasantly  disposed  young  man  entering  this  uni- 
versity, having  in  mind  the  popularity  of  this  professor  and 
that  professor  with  former  students  and  the  necessity  devolving 
upon  himself  to  select  such  courses  as  would  occur  in  the  morn- 
ing, thus  enabling  him  to  witness  the  baseball  and  football 
practice  in  the  afternoon,  in  due  time  called  upon  a  professor 
who  had  been  assigned  as  his  adviser  by  the  university  author- 
ity, presenting  to  him  a  carefully  selected  course  in  which 
mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  science  were  entirely  omitted, 
and  after  a  pleasant  fifteen  minutes  with  the  professor  in  ques- 
tion, the  only  comment  upon  such  selected  course  was  that  "  it 
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seems  very  hard  and  one  which  will  take  up  much  of  your 
time." 

Later  (page  398),  Professor  Wendell  begins  to  see  light 
and  ventures  to  define  education.  "  Education,"  he  tells  us, 
"  is  a  matter  partly  of  information  and  partly  of  training,  the 
latter  phase  of  which  seems  to  me  the  more  important." 

A  mere  man  of  letters  rarely  troubles  himself  with  a  defi- 
nition, but  it  would  seem  that  even  Professor  Wendell  might 
have  given  us  a  definition  that  would  be  more  suitable  to  his 
purpose,  and  less  sophomoric.  His  argument  here  seems  to 
be  that  a  formal  discipline  cultivates  the  generalized  habit. 
The  investigations  of  Professor  Thorndike  of  Columbia,  and 
those  of  other  competent  investigators  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  seem  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
Professor  Wendell's  belief.  But  there  is  every  evidence  in 
this  remarkable  essay  that  Professor  Wendell  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  scientific  and  educational  facts  of  the  subject  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  discuss. 

"  A  satisfactorily  educated  man  distinguishes  himself  from 
an  uneducated  one  chiefly  because  for  general  purposes  his 
faculties  are  better  under  his  control,"  and  we  have  two  re- 
markable statements — "  An  educated  man,  in  short,  when  con- 
fronted with  new  or  unexpected  problems,  can  generally  use 
his  wits  better  than  an  uneducated  one."  Does  he  mean  liter- 
ary problems,  or  educational  problems,  or  practical  problems? 
For  upon  the  same  page  in  describing  a  discussion,  a  "  recur- 
rent discussion,"  in  the  Harvard  faculty,  we  learn  that  the 
problem  of  proposing  "  a  plan  for  the  study  of  English  in 
schools,  which  should  fairly  be  equivalent  to  advanced  study 
of  the  classics  or  of  mathematics  and  which  might  be  held  a 
complete  alternative,"  was  too  difficult  for  the  educated  men 
of  the  Department  of  English  even  to  attempt  to  solve. 

It  is  a  truism  to  state  that  voluntary  attention,  which  is  in 
effect  the  training  of  the  will,  is  a  most  valuable  attribute. 
The  power  to  devote  one's  energies  and  powers  to  any  given 
subject  until  such  subject  is  mastered  is  the  distinguishing 
element  which  marks  successful  men  in  every  calling  or  pro- 
fession.    Had  Professor  Wendell  been  a  scientist,  he  might 
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have  presented  us  with  papers  from  students  of  thirty  years 
ago,  which,  compared  with  those  of  to-day,  might  have  enabled 
us  to  form  some  sort  of  a  conclusion  from  the  evidence  pre- 
sented. But  Professor  Wendell  has  no  evidence  to  present; 
he  gives  instead  his  recollections  of  what  he  thinks  were  his 
individual  experiences.  One  of  the  surest  evidences  of  an 
educated  man,  in  the  best  sense,  is  his  reference  of  questions 
under  discussion  to  universal  experience  and  his  abandonment 
of  the  view  point  of  personal  experience.  The  indictment 
brought  by  Professor  Wendell  belongs  in  the  same  category 
that  objections  to  the  use  of  the  steam  engine,  of  gas,  of  the 
electric  light,  belong.  Time  has  settled  these  objections.  It 
will  settle  the  conflict  between  the  old  education  and  the  new. 

It  is  profitless  to  follow  Professor  Wendell  in  his  discursive 
excursions  into  the  realm  of  prophecy.  The  indications,  how- 
ever, are  to  the  effect  that  his  inferences  here  are  no  more 
accurate  than  elsewhere  in  his  article. 

Young  men  and  very  young  men  have  never  been  so 
prominent  and  so  successful  in  the  professional  and  business 
and  political  world  as  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  They 
are  preferred  to  such  an  extent  in  the  business  world  as  to 
have  such  preference  very  severely  handicap  the  man  of  mid- 
dle age  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  world  has  not 
found  many  of  the  marked  weaknesses  described  by  Professor 
Wendell.  What  Professor  Wendell  has  told  us  about  the  lack 
of  uniformity  of  excellence,  among  men  having  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree from  other  colleges,  might  be  just  as  true  of  professors 
of  English,  and  certainly  is  just  as  true  of  men  of  fifty  having 
the  A.  B.  degree  as  it  is  of  the  present  generation.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  teaching  in  the  elementary,  grammar,  and  sec- 
ondary schools  is  very  much  better  in  every  way  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  The  preparation  and  scholarship  of  the 
teaching  force  in  these  schools  are  constantly  improving.  It  is 
probably  true  that  there  are  many  more  excellent  teachers  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics  than  there  are  as  yet  ex- 
cellent teachers  of  science,  of  history,  of  English,  of  modern 
languages.  But  the  arguments  on  this  point  which  Professor 
Wendell  advances  could  better  be  said  of  the  teaching  of  the 
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Maxims  of  Confucius  and  the  whole  scheme  of  Chinese  edu- 
cation. Professor  Wendell's  inferences  here  are  so  weird  that 
they  might  be  met  with  silence,  were  it  not  that  the  Philis- 
tines are  already  quoting  him  freely  in  their  efforts  to  check 
and  abate  the  upward  movement  in  the  schools. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the  new  education  at  this 
time,  nor  do  I  conceive  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  defense  of 
the  science  of  education.  There  is  much  debatable  ground 
between  the  tenets  and  the  convictions  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  old  education  and  those  who  believe  in  the  new.  Pro- 
fessor Wendell  in  his  rambling  "  table  talk "  has  made  a 
very  weak  presentation  of  the  advantages  of  the  old  educa- 
tion, and  wherever  he  refers  to  educational  theory  and  the 
new  education  he  manifests  great  ignorance  of  the  subject 
which  he  undertakes  to  discuss.  It  is  not  at  all  true  that  the 
new  education  believes  that  children  and  students  should  study 
only  what  is  interesting  to  them.  Wise  restraint  of  children 
is  that  sort  of  restraint  which  leads  inevitably  to  a  wise  self- 
restraint.  The  doctrine  of  interest  in  a  Herbartian  sense 
holds  that  thru  interesting  the  child  in  his  early  life,  there  will 
develop  the  faculty  or  power  of  self-interest  in  whatever  he  has 
to  study  in  later  life.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  too,  or  a 
piece  of  loose  writing  not  to  be  expected  from  a  professor  of 
English,  to  state  that  the  "  habitual  reading  of  pedagogs  is 
educational  reports."  If  Professor  Wendell  had  been  more 
familiar  with  educational  reports  and  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, he  would  never  have  written  this  rambling  essay.  The 
charters  of  not  a  few  of  our  American  colleges  state  that  the 
primary  motive  in  establishing  such  colleges  was  the  illiteracy 
of  the  clergy.  The  medical  and  legal  professions  became  edu- 
cated and  important  and  powerful  still  later  than  the  clergy, 
and  following  these,  came  the  professional  business  man,  the 
professional  engineer,  and  the  teacher.  The  Boston  Latin 
School  was  established  in  1835;  for  fifty  years  thereafter  it 
was  the  one  public  school,  and  its  pupils  were  practically  all 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  were  no  lawyers  and  no 
physicians  in  the  early  days  of  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

In  1685  tne  people  of  Boston,  in  the  face  of  great  opposi- 
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tion  from  the  conservative  and  the  aristocratic  elements, 
opened  two  additional  schools  where  "  writing  and  ciphering  " 
were  to  be  taught.  They  were  the  fads  of  that  day.  Read- 
ing was  not  yet  a  fad.  It  was  taught  at  home,  and  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Boston  lasted  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  educational 
reformers  of  that  day  began  to  clamor  for  the  introduction  of 
more  fads.  These  were  reading,  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory. The  introduction  of  these  new  studies  was  violently 
opposed.  The  arguments  bear  an  astonishing  similarity  to 
the  arguments  now  used  against  the  kindergarten  and  manual 
training  and  science  teaching.  The  teachers  then  opposed  the 
new  studies  because,  being  competent  to  teach  only  "writing 
and  ciphering,"  they  were  staggered  by  this  assault  upon  their 
vested  rights.  In  Boston  a  long  controversy  ended  in  a  com- 
promise; the  "  writing  and  ciphering"  teachers  adhered  to 
their  old  duties,  and  the  precursor  of  the  modern  special 
teacher  appeared  to  teach  the  new  subjects  as  they  slowly 
gained  their  places  in  the  course  of  study.  And  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  lasted  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Slowly,  at 
long  intervals,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  enacted  statutes 
requiring  these  studies,  these  fads,  to  be  taught  in  all  schools 
supported  by  public  money.  History  of  the  United  States  did 
not  become  a  legally  required  study  until  about  1850. 

Following  this  period  of  expansion  there  was  another 
period  of  rest  and  crystallization,  after  which  the  people,  the 
educational  reformers,  the  public-spirited  citizens  began  a  new 
attack  upon  existing  conditions,  and  step  by  step  the  old  con- 
servatism was  crowded  backward  again  and  other  fads,  the 
kindergarten,  domestic  science,  manual  training,  elementary 
science^  music,  drawing,  were  forced  into  the  course  of 
study.  English  high  schools,  manual-training  high  schools, 
and  trade  schools  were  established.  This  brief  survey  shows, 
I  think,  that  our  system  of  education  in  this  country  is  a 
growth,  an  evolution.  And  this  growth  has  not  yet  shown 
any  symptoms  of  approaching  maturity. 

The  science  of  education  is  trying  thru  observation  by 
trained  observers,  by  investigation,  more  or  less  careful,  by 
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presenting  the  result  of  their  investigations  from  time  to  time 
in  educational  reports,  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the 
changes  which  seem  to  be  necessary  to  raise  the  efficiency  of 
our  people  to  its  highest  terms.  Whether  the  claims  set  forth 
by  them  are  substantiated  or  not  is  a  legitimate  question  for 
discussion.  To  define  what  one  is  talking  about  is  a  first 
essential  in  a  debate.  I  need  not  point  out  that  Professor 
Wendell's  definitions  of  education  are  both  vague  and  inac- 
curate. His  illustrations  are  poorly  selected.  From  Seneca 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  schoolmaster  and  the  school- 
boy and  the  schoolboy's  attainments  have  been  the  jest  at 
least  of  every  mere  literary  man.  And  yet,  Professor  Wen- 
dell puts  forward  the  gibes  of  the  comic  papers  and  the  jokes 
of  the  writers  of  squibs  in  our  papers  as  serious*  evidence  of 
the  sober  judgment  of  the  people.  Professor  Wendell  also 
pays  his  respects  to  the  newspaper  reader  and  indirectly 
stamps  him  with  the  brand  of  inferior  mental  power.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  the  reader  who  canvasses 
his  friends  who  are  well-informed  and  acute  thinkers,  and  are 
newspaper  readers,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  his  inference. 
Some  half  dozen  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  in  Chicago,  attended 
by  twenty  college  presidents,  it  developed  that  sixteen  of  then* 
had  filled  vacancies  in  their  respective  faculties  during  the 
year.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger  presidents 
present  asked  the  question,  "  How  many  of  you  in  your 
choice  took  into  consideration  the  teaching  power  of  candi- 
dates ?  "  Not  one  of  them  had  considered  that  quality  in  the 
candidate.  In  the  evolution  of  our  educational  system,  we 
have  established  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Columbia  University  has  created 
opportunities  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  who  are 
to  enter  the  secondary  schools.  It  will  not  be  many  years  be- 
fore the  college  and  the  university  will  see  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing its  professors  add  to  their  scholarship,  their  genius,  and 
their  power,  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  education.  In 
the  future,  when  the  departments  of  education  which  have  been 
generally  grudgingly  established  by  colleges  and  universities 
shall  have  their  experimental  schools,  their  laboratories,  and. 
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their  libraries,  we  shall  find  them  comparable  in  their  product 
with  the  great  professional  schools  for  lawyers,  for  physicians, 
for  engineers. 

When  that  time  comes,  we  shall  distinguish  clearly  be- 
tween that  criticism  which  merely  voices  its  dissent  from  the 
changes  which  it  does  not  comprehend,  and  that  criticism 
which  points  out  a  remedy  and  a  way  whereby  we  can  retain 
the  best  in  the  old  dispensation  and  yet  hail  with  joy  the  bet- 
ter things  which  our  time  and  age  did  not  know.  And  the 
mere  man  of  letters  will  not  disappear ;  he  will  chronicle  with 
pride  the  increasing  power  and  influence  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  and  amuse  and  instruct  us  thereby  as  did 
his  precursors  in  all  preceding  ages. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 


V 

MODERN    LANGUAGES    IN    SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS1 

For  the  third  time  within  a  dozen  years  modern-language 
teaching  holds  a  prominent  place  on  our  program;  obviously 
it  is  a  question  of  no  slight  significance.  If,  on  the  former 
occasions,  we  discussed  in  rather  academic  fashion  the  general 
value  of  German  and  French  in  the  college  and  school  curricu- 
lum, there  confronts  us  to-day  the  more  direct  inquiry — how 
should  they  be  taught  to  make  them  really  effective?  The 
question  is  pertinent,  for  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  re- 
sults exists,  certainly  as  far  as  the  secondary  school  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  is  this  phase  of  the  question  I  am  to  consider. 

We  have  listened  in  these  last  few  years  to  commendations 
of  many  features  of  our  secondary  educational  scheme  by 
foreign  visitors.  Have  you  discovered  in  any  utterances,  down 
to  the  recent  reports  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  praise  of  our 
modern-language  teaching  ? 

Who  teach  our  modern  languages  and  how  they  are  taught  ? 
The  great  majority  of  our  modern-language  teachers  are  still 
foreigners,  cultivated  men  and  women  frequently ;  many  of  them 
not  trained  as  teachers  of  language;  the  very  fewest  of  them 
trained  in  the  methods  that  language  teaching  to  foreigners 
implies.  Their  acquaintance  with  English  is  rarely  broad.  Of 
the  genius  of  our  language,  of  the  point  of  view  from  which 
our  pupils  regard  the  foreign  tongue,  they  can  hardly  form  a 
just  estimate.  The  minority  is  represented  by  native  Ameri- 
can teachers  whose  acquaintance  with  the  language  they  under- 
take to  teach  has  been  usually  gained  in  our  college  courses, 
and  has  rarely  been  supplemented  by  residence  in  France  or 
Germany.    They  carry  into  secondary-school  teaching  the  doc- 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  November  25,  1904. 
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trine  which  is  far  too  prevalent  in  the  modern-language  depart- 
ments of  our  colleges,  that  the  end  of  language  study  is  literary 
and  linguistic  scholarship,  and  that  the  capacity  to  speak  the 
language  is  altogether  insignificant  in  value,  compared  with 
the  power  to  read  and  thoroly  comprehend  it.     Both  classes 
of  teachers  are  as  a  rule  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  this  study  can  only  be  secured  by  constant 
drill  in  grammar,  and  by  unquestioning  acceptance  of  its  rules 
on  the  authority  of  the  manual.     Recognizing  that  a  mass  of 
abstract  grammar  without  illumination  from  concrete  material 
is  dry  and  irksome,  they  turn  to  their  grammar-texts  for  aid, 
and  they  find  almost  without  exception  the  principles  applied 
to  isolated,  unrelated  sentences.     A  formal  training  this  un- 
questionably is,  but  formal  in  the  most  objectionable  use  of 
the  word,  because  unreal,  uninteresting.    It  is  not  incompatible 
with  thoroness  to  make  our  instruction  interesting,  nor  need  one 
eschew  grammatical  instruction  altogether  in  condemning  one 
method  of  imparting  it. 

Our  secondary-school  method  proceeds,  then,  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  reading  and  translation  of  French  and  German 
texts.  There  are  undertaken  occasional  renderings  of  connected 
discourse  into  the  foreign  tongue;  little  emphasis,  however,  is 
laid  on  the  enunciation  of  the  foreign  language  by  viva  voce 
reading,  and  attempts  at  conversation  in  the  foreign  idioms  are 
sporadic.  The  quantitative  goal  of  the  college  demand,  the 
translation  of  four  or  six  hundred  pages  of  text  within  the 
prescribed  time  limit,  looms  up  so  insistently  before  teacher  and 
pupil  that  the  consideration,  what  may  our  pupils  have  gained 
of  the  actual  language,  is  lost  sight  of. 

It  will  not  do  to  dwell  on  all  the  shortcomings  of  this  system. 
Let  us  only  consider  the  character  of  some  of  the  best  material 
offered  for  reading  and  translation.  The  reading  books  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  the  best  grammars  are  written  for 
high-school  pupils  or  college  beginners  indiscriminately.  Is  it 
possible  to  make  selections  judiciously  that  will  be  as  appro- 
priate for  maturer  students,  as  for  adolescents  with  their  lim- 
ited mental  horizon?  Within  the  covers  of  a  moderate-sized 
reader,  say  in  German,  the  selections  advance  from  simplest 
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elementary  prose  and  simplest  lyrics  to  extracts  from  serious 
historical  writers,  to  poems  of  a  more  or  less  reflective  charac- 
ter, to  a  classical  drama  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  or  Goethe.  What 
capacity  has  the  first-  or  second-year  student  of  German  in  the 
secondary  school  to  master  the  thought  in  a  literary  work  that 
is  so  lofty  and  unusual  in  its  diction,  so  far  removed  from  col- 
loquial speech  that  the  German  secondary  school  does  not 
handle  it  with  its  students  until  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age?  Again,  examine  the  substitutes  that  are  em- 
ployed by  many  modern-language  teachers  for  these  readers ; 
I  mean  the  novels,  novelettes,  sketches  of  representative  foreign 
authors,  edited  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  pupil.  They 
represent  in  the  main  the  perversion  of  an  excellent  pedagog- 
ical thought  that  has  developed  in  our  English  work.  We  have 
seen  fit  to  abandon  the  old  school  reader,  with  its  unrelated,  in- 
consequential selections,  and  substitute  from  the  treasures  of 
English  speech  literary  units  that  combine  intrinsic  interest  with 
the  charm  of  style.  Our  pupils  are  able  to  assimilate  many  of 
these  productions  because  they  are  equipped  with  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  but  it  is  by  no  means  as  safe  to 
make  similar  choice  from  German  and  French  literature.  For 
here  we  have  a  different  purpose  in  view.  Our  selections  should 
be  made  to  develop  grasp  of  the  living  language;  in  doing  so, 
to  give  due  consideration  to  the  age  and  intellectual  attainments 
of  the  pupil  in  general  and  the  influence  that  the  new  subject- 
matter  is  likely  to  exert  upon  him.  Let  anyone  who  studies  the 
reading  lists  in  foreign  languages  adopted  in  our  schools,  say 
that  we  usually  choose  wisely !  I  select  one  from  many  publi- 
cations to  establish  my  meaning.  Sudermann  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  living  exponents  of  the  realistic  school  in 
Germany.  A  masterpiece  of  his,  Fran  Sorge,  has  been  edited, 
and  is  extensively  used.  It  is  distinguished  by  wonderful  lucid- 
ity of  style,  by  a  painfully  true  portrayal  of  life ;  this  may  atone 
in  the  eyes  of  adults  for  its  depressing  moral  atmosphere;  it  is  a 
picture  gray  in  gray,  and  for  our  high-school  pupils  pre-emin- 
ently unfit.  And  similar  errors  of  judgment  have  led,  both  in  the 
French  and  the  German  lists  of  our  schools,  to  the  advocacy  of 
books  that  are  attractive  to  the  teacher  by  reason  of  their  literary 
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merit,  but  for  other  reasons  pedagogically  undesirable.  Since 
official  publications  are  open  to  criticism,  we  may  subject  to  this 
test  the  printed  list  of  readings  put  forth  for  the  New  York 
high  schools.  They  are  probably  no  worse  a  compilation  than 
is  offered  elsewhere,  and  the  general  syllabus  of  instruction  to 
which  they  are  attached  is,  I  am  free  to  say,  distinctly  more 
rational  than  the  courses  generally  advocated;  yet  here  are 
recommended  for  the  elementary  reading  of  one  and  the  same 
year  books  as  divergent  as  Leander's  Trdumereien,  fireside 
stories  written  for  children,  and  Heyse's  UArrabiata,  a  charac- 
ter-study hot  with  the  passion  of  southern  Europe.  In  the 
intermediate  course  there  follow  each  other  directly  in  the  list 
HaufFs  Das  kalte  Hers,  z.  simple  romantic  tale,  and  von  Sybel's 
historical  essays,  Die  Erhebung  Eur  op  as  gegen  Napoleon  I, 
about  as  suitable  in  their  juxtaposition  as  would  be  for  an  Eng- 
lish student  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  chair  and  an  essay  by 
Emerson,  or,  to  a  Greek  student,  Xenophon  and  Pindar. 

Desultoriness  is  the  one  grievous  shortcoming  in  our  modern- 
language  teaching;  another,  an  excessive  ambition,  is  preva- 
lent in  most  of  our  secondary-school  work.  Our  teachers  should 
not  attempt  to  teach  literary  spirit,  literary  criticism.  Their 
besetting  sin  is  trying  to  dignify  their  work  by  pretentiousness.2 
They  overestimate  the  intellectual  receptivity  of  their  pupils 
and  hurry  them  into  the  study  of  classical  masterpieces.  It  is 
injurious  to  the  pupil,  to  his  true  valuation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
foreign  tongue,  to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  a  tragedy  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  or  Voltaire,  with  a  drama  of  Schiller  or 
Goethe,  when  he  is  still  wrestling  with  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  grammar,  when  he  is  obliged  to  piece  together  by  the 
aid  of  the  dictionary  the  barest  outline  of  the  author's  thought. 
It  is  idle  to  expect  literary  appreciation  of  a  foreign  master- 
piece under  such  conditions.  Do  our  teachers  not  feel  the  intri- 
cacies of  rhetoric,  the  close  argumentation,  in  these  plays  ?  Do 
they  not  know  what  difficulties  of  thought  these  works  present, 
even  to  the  native  student?    I  would  go  a  step  further.     If  it 

s  What  we  need  is  what  Dr.  Chambers  has  recently  urged,  an  abundance  of  easy 
texts,  stories  written  for  the  purpose  or  simplified  from  existing  tales.  {School 
teview,  June,  1904,  p.  479.) 
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be  our  intention,  thru  our  study  of  French  or  German  litera- 
ture, to  interpret  the  specific  national  thought  of  the  peoples 
who  use  those  languages  (and  surely  this  should  be  the  aim), 
then  works  that  have  attained  to  the  rank  of  classics  often 
serve  that  purpose  less  than  others  of  a  more  modest  value. 
A  work  becomes  a  classic  when  it  transcends  the  national 
bounds  and  appeals  to  the  world-wide  experience  of  the  race. 
Cinna  is  less  characteristically  French  than  Le  Monde  oil  Von 
s'ennuie,  and  Goethe's  Iphigenie  less  specifically  German  than 
Moser's  military  comedy  Der  Veilchenfresser.  The  vocabu- 
lary, furthermore,  in  classical  works,  and  this  applies  especially 
to  French,  is  deliberately  meager.3  None  but  words  of  a  cer- 
tain weight  and  dignity  are  admitted.  Of  course  we  are  by  no 
means  to  banish  the  greatest  works,  but  let  us  not  degrade  them 
by  service  that  inferior  works  will  more  satisfactorily  render. 

The  sum  total,  then,  of  my  criticism  on  prevailing  modern- 
language  instruction  in  our  schools  would  be  this :  our  instruc- 
tion is  just  what  our  foreign  critics  have  intimated.  They 
speak  of  it  as  antiquated,  barren,  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  the 
enlightened  modern  system.4  If  no  radical  improvement  on 
such  work  can  be  initiated,  the  modern-language  work  in  the 
schools  will  presently  fall  into  still  further  disrepute.  A  change, 
however,  can  be  made,  one  that  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
day  or  a  year,  but  toward  which  we  shall  approximate  with 
each  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  in  much  of  our  educational  work 
to  spurn  any  aid  from  foreign  experiences.  We  must  not  foist 
foreign  methods,  such  is  the  watchword,  upon  our  individual 
attainments ;  but  a  good  thought  that  we  can  adapt  and  adopt 
is  good,  whatever  its  origin.  Here  in  language  work  we 
have  scored  a  complete  failure.  Let  us  therefore  see  what 
others  are  doing,  and  profit  by  it.  The  leaders  of  educational 
thought  abroad  have  been  engrossed  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
in  developing  and  perfecting  a  scheme  of  modern-language 
instruction  that  has  been  accepted  by  the  very  nations  that 
have  been  the  foremost  advocates  of  accurate  linguistic  train- 

a  W.  Mlluch,  Ueber  Menschenart  und  Jitgendbildung,  p.  264. 
4  Mosely  Report,  pp.  133,  r68  et  passim 
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ing.  This  reform,  which  one  of  the  highest  English  educa- 
tional authorities  calls  "  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  events 
in  the  sphere  of  teaching  since  the  Renaissance,"  5  has  con- 
quered its  way  into  official  recognition  with  the  educational 
experts  in  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Austria,  Belgium,  Italy, 
has,  in  fact,  promoted  marked  modifications  in  all  language 
teaching  in  those  countries.  With  us,  hardly  a  ripple  indi- 
cates knowledge  of  this  movement,  and  yet  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Section  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  pointed  out  in  1892 
the  glaring  deficiencies  of  our  teaching,  and  Professor  Ram- 
beau,  in  an  address  before  the  Modern  Language  Association 
in  1893,  revealed  in  eloquent,  in  convincing  language,  the  path 
toward  reform.  His  appeal  fell  upon  unsympathetic  ears. 
The  will,  quite  as  much  as  the  capacity,  to  adopt  a  great  inno- 
vation, was  manifestly  lacking. 

The  new  method  is  not  the  "  natural  method,"  whose  advo- 
cates claim  that  they  would  teach  a  foreign  language  as  children 
learn  their  own.  The  flagrant  impossibility  of  accomplishing 
this  has  obscured,  for  the  time  being,  the  merits  of  this  other 
system  that  reaches  out  for  an  ideal  of  larger  cultural  experi- 
ence. Call  it,  if  you  will,  the  new  method,  the  reform  method, 
the  European  method;  this  is  the  method  that  has  come  to 
stay.  It  will  be  modified,  perfected,  but  in  its  fundamental 
concepts  it  will  be  the  basis  of  our  modern-language  work  too, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  remain  hopelessly  in  arrears.  Speak- 
ing of  this  method,  as  used  on  the  Continent,  Sir  Michael 
Sadler  says :  "  The  study  of  modern  languages  has  been  taken 
up  so  enthusiastically  because,  taught  as  living  languages,  they 
may  be  made  the  instrument  of  a  new  and  much-needed  type 
of  liberal  education.  The  movement  is  really  part  of  a  revival 
of  the  humanities  in  education,  as  against  the  sterilizing  influ- 
ences of  mere  utilitarianism." 6  Our  future  teaching  of 
modern  languages,  if  it  is  to  emerge  from  its  present  low 
estate,  involves  two  distinct  factors :  first,  a  definite  acceptance 
of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  reform  method  and  the 
embodiment  of  these  principles  in  the  requisite  manuals  of 

6  Findlay,  Principles  of  class  teaching,  p.  200,  note. 

•  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects  (London),  vol.  9,  p.  70. 
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instruction ;  secondly,  an  adequate  training  of  teachers  to  apply 
the  principles  by  the  aid  of  the  manuals,  as  well  as  by  their 
independent  didactic  ability. 

As  to  the  principles,  they  may  be  formulated  thus : 

1.  Language  is  essentially  and  primarily  speech,  hence  all 
systematic  instruction  in  the  living  tongues  must  be  based  on 
the  spoken  idiom.  The  immediate  aim  is  to  enable  the  learner 
to  understand  speech  in  the  foreign  idiom  and  to  use  it  as  a. 
direct  instrument  of  thought.  The  pupils  acquire  gradually 
a  vocabulary  in  speaking  constantly  about  the  objects  which 
surround  them  and  the  matters  connected  with  their  daily  life ; 
in  these  exercises  the  native  language  is  to  be  used  only  when 
absolutely  necessary.  The  nature  of  these  preliminary  exer- 
cises demands  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  main  work 
should  be  done  in  the  classroom,  home  work  being  only  sup- 
plementary and  in  the  nature  of  a  review;  that  the  teacher 
should  himself  have  a  correct  pronunciation  and  know  how 
to  impart  it ;  that  he  should,  furthermore,  know  how  to  develop 
vocabulary;  how  to  fix  by  skillful  questioning  and  varied  repe- 
tition the  relations  of  words  as  sentence  parts,  how  to  intro- 
duce new  grammatical  forms  without  labeling  them  as  such. 
The  pupils'  answers  are  to  be  given  in  complete  sentences, 
that  repeat  at  first  the  very  words  of  the  question ;  this  is  con- 
sidered an  effective  means  of  familiarizing  the  pupils  with  a 
given  vocabulary;  gradually  there  are  to  be  substituted  the 
equivalents  of  words  employed  in  the  questions;  striking  idio- 
matic phrases  are  introduced  and  repeated,  and  thus  the  vocab- 
ulary grows. 

2.  Grammar  is  to  be  acquired,  but  not  as  a  logical  system; 
it  is  to  be  gradually  and  empirically  established  from  a  large 
series  of  individual  facts,  the  rule  being  always  subsidiary 
to  the  concrete  instance.  Analysis  and  induction  are  to  form 
the  basis  of  grammatical  information.  The  questioning  of 
the  teacher  must  lead  to  the  observation  of  the  grammatical 
fact.  "  The  mind,"  says  Widgery,7  "  must  become  impreg- 
nated with  the  normal  types:  this  requires  a  wealth 'of  illus- 
tration, so  that  from  the  many  examples  the  rule  may  spring 

1  Widgery,   The  teaching  of  languages  in  schools  (London,  1888),  p.  17  ff. 
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up,  as  it  were,  by  itself.  All  that  militates  against  it  must  bt 
kept  in  the  background.  As  our  grammars  are  constructed, 
is  it  not  natural  that  our  pupils  do  not  realize  the  relative 
importance  of  rule  and  exception?  The  latter  seems  of  more 
consequence  than  the  former — in  fact,  these  exceptions  are 
a  psychological  monstrosity;  they  represent  so  often  relics 
from  an  ancient  period  of  the  language  and  have  little  bearing 
on  prevailing  usage."  Irregularities  of  language  cause,  in 
fact,  little  difficulty,  if  explained  as  they  are  met  with. 

3.  The  reading  text  should  form  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system  of  teaching.  Out  of  it  should  grow  the  exercises  in 
pronunciation  that  include  individual  sounds,  as  well  as  sen- 
tence intonation,  the  exercises  in  connected  oral  speech  and  in 
written  reproductions,  as  well  as  in  practical  grammar,  every 
selection  being  made  so  as  to  afford  progressively  insight  into 
certain  grammatical  phenomena;  the  reader  to  be  at  first 
simple,  to  present  material  illustrating  the  daily  life  and  ex- 
perience of  the  foreign  people,  their  manners,  customs,  history, 
industries,  political  life,  and  leading  up  to  a  consideration  of 
the  spiritual  life  and  thought  as  revealed  in  their  poets,  orators, 
historians.  The  preparation  of  such  readers  would  be  one 
of  the  most  vital  and  significant  features  of  the  whole  system. 

It  is  clear  that  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  speak  is  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  these  principles.  What  of  the 
criticisms  by  the  opponents  of  the  system  ?  Let  the  experience 
qf  the  classroom  answer.  They  urge  that  the  time  available 
in  each  lesson,  divided  by  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class, 
allows  no  substantial  participation  of  each  pupil  in  the  oral 
exercises.  The  objectors  fail  to  realize  what  good  teaching 
can  accomplish.  Every  pupil  shares  during  the  entire  period 
in  the  work,  if  the  teacher  is  clever  and  brings  intense  activity 
to  bear  upon  the  whole  body.  The  pupil  hears  constantly  the 
colloquial  use  of  the  language,  and  his  mental  activities  are 
kept  intent  for  the  answer  that  may  be  demanded  of  him  at 
any  moment.  In  a  properly  conducted  class  everyone  is  under 
recitation  all  the  time.  That  is  what  the  art  of  teaching  should 
accomplish, — or  does  your  student  in  geometry  think  mathe- 
matically only  during  the  fragment  of  the  hour  when  he  is 
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called  upon  to  recite  ?  A  second  criticism  of  this  oral  language 
work  compares  it  to  the  attainments  that  the  nursery  govern- 
ess inculcates.  This  insinuation  may  well  be  dropped;  the 
reform  method  is  not  the  old  natural  method.  It  insures,  in 
addition  to  comparative  ease  in  the  use  of  the  foreign  idiomr 
a  greater  firmness  in  the  application  of  grammatical  principles ; 
in  fact,  it  is  particularly  strong  in  creating  grammatical  accu- 
racy, and  it  arouses  an  infinitely  greater  interest  in  foreign 
life  and  thought,  whether  they  are  manifested  in  literary 
productions  or  in  the  passing  records  of  the  day.  It  lays 
stress  upon  the  training  of  the  intellect,  which  it  accomplishes 
by  widening  the  sphere  of  interest;  it  involves,  besides  imita- 
tive ability,  a  number  of  other  capacities — mental  grasp,  mem- 
ory, analogy,  and  comparison,  a  discriminating  sense,  both  of 
form  and  sound.  After  a  most  thorogoing  investigation 
into  the  merits  of  the  reform  method,  the  experts  in  the  Prus- 
sian Ministry  of  Education  accept  as  points  definitely  estab- 
lished "  that  it  is  able  to  secure  as  valuable  grammatical  in- 
sight, as  substantial  acquaintance  with  the  literary  spirit  of 
the  foreign  language,  as  the  old  method,  and  that  it  has  added, 
beyond  this,  a  previously  unknown  interest  in  the  language 
and  the  life  of  the  foreign  people  by  a  training  that  rests  upon 
persistent,  conscious  effort.' '  It  meets,  therefore,  both  the 
theoretic  and  the  practical  demands  that  may  be  made  on  the 
school.  Such  positive  declaration  reached  by  expert  opinion 
that  moves  deliberately  to  conclusions  has  swept  aside  several 
favorite  dogmas  of  those  who  stood  for  the  supremacy  of 
formal  grammatical  training.  It  is  recognized  that  the  control 
of  one's  thoughts  in  a  new  medium  of  speech  involves,  to  an 
unusual  degree,  concentration  and  an  intense  activity  of  mind, 
which  makes  at  least  as  great  calls  on  the  power  of  logical 
and  formal  thought  as  any  other  form  of  exercise.8  Secondly, 
there  has  disappeared  the  old-time  prejudice  that  instinctive 
feeling  for  language  is  in  antagonism  to  grammar.  It  is 
now  accepted  as  its  natural  ally.  To-day  the  reform  method 
dominates  educational  opinion  on  the  Continent;  only  in  Eng- 
land can  we  find  conditions  analogous  to  our  own.    It  is  mani- 

8  Special  reports,  etc.  (London),  III,  512. 
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festly  from  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that  Coulton  in  his  Eng- 
lish public  schools  and  public  needs  pillories  the  English  head- 
masters for  their  defense  of  a  system  "  so  Chinese  in  its 
elaborate  stupidity  as  our  present  method  of  teaching  modern 
languages."  9 

Of  what  avail  is  it,  I  say,  to  insist  on  objections  that  good 
teaching  has  shown  to  be  futile  ?  The  adoption  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  strongly  to  be  urged.  It  does  not  forestall  individual 
preferences  on  some  of  the  mooted  points  involved.  As  in 
Germany  and  France,  so  here,  we  may  differ  on  minor  points. 
We  may  advocate  the  teaching  of  pronunciation  by  scientific 
phonetics  or  by  the  imitative  process;  we  may  see  fit  to  dis- 
card completely,  or  employ  at  times,  our  native  tongue  in 
teaching  the  foreign  language.  The  matter  is  still  at  issue, 
and  must  be  determined  by  physiological  and  psychological 
investigations  that  have  not  yet  been  adequately  undertaken. 
We  may  use  extensively  or  within  closely  prescribed  limits 
the  rich  fund  of  concrete  material  furnished  by  the  "  conversa- 
tion pictures,"  as  some  one  has  translated  Anschauungsbilder. 
We  may  or  may  not  in  the  interest  of  an  intuitive  feeling  for 
the  new  language  (Sprachgefiihl)  find  it  desirable  to  avoid 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  altogether,  verbal  translation  from 
one  language  into  the  other.  In  written  work  we  may  or 
may  not  apply  the  doctrine  of  Walter  that  free  efforts  in  com- 
position, based  on  imitation  of  the  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage, without  conscious  application  of  grammatical  rules, 
will  insure  idiomatic  writing.  All  these  matters,  in  which 
individual  capacity,  preference,  experience  will  have  their  way, 
do  not  impair  the  fundamental  propositions. 

The  very  slightest  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  bccasioned  by 
the  preparation  of  a  body  of  teaching  material ;  a  word  or  two 
will  explain  the  situation.  For  both  of  the  foreign  languages 
that  we  must  consider,  models  are  available  that  can  be 
adopted.  The  text-books  prepared  by  the  Germans  for  the 
acquisition  of  French  and  those  elaborated  by  French,  Belgian, 
and  Scandinavian  teachers  for  German  are  at  once  a  guide 
and  a  key  to  the  practical  interpretation  of  the  principles.     A 

9  English  public  schools  and  public  needs  >  p.  7. 
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study  of  what  has  been  undertaken  elsewhere,  of  the  exhaustive 
literature  on  the  subject,  fascinating  in  its  details,  will  aid  in 
creating  the  material  for  our  special  needs. 

We  have  by  natural  advance  reached  the  consideration  of 
the  teacher.  He  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  very  storm  center  of 
the  new  study.  His  work  must  precede  for  some  time  the  use 
of  the  text-book.  As  Widgery  puts  it,  "  He  must  be  the 
walking  mouthpiece,  grammar,  dictionary,  all  in  one  " ;  must 
be  content  to  give  for  some  time  before  he  gets  anything  in 
return.  He  must  be  accurate  in  his  use  of  terms,  must  know 
exactly  what  the  attainment  of  each  lesson  has  been.  Complete 
mastery  of  each  step  is  essential,  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
close  sequence,  no  logical  continuity,  which  is  here  far  more 
important  than  in  the  old  method.  To  maintain  this  mastery 
of  detail  from  week  to  week  by  a  disciplining  of  one's  memory, 
or  by  a  conscientious  written  record,  to  pass  it  on  as  the  avail- 
able basis  of  further  work  to  a  succeeding  teacher,  is  no  simple 
effort.  That  it  demands,  even  in  the  earliest  stages,  a  most 
careful  preparation  of  the  daily  task  by  the  teacher,  is  clear. 
The  conditions  of  this  new  method  stimulate  the  initiative  and 
inventiveness  of  the  teacher  to  the  utmost.  The  plan,  the 
scheme  of  progressive  advance,  must  be  largely  influenced  by 
his  individual  capacity;  he  ought  to  combine  facility  in  the 
spoken  language,  mastery  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  foreign 
people,  with  highly  developed  pedagogical  ability. 

Every  modern-language  teacher  of  Germany,  according  to 
the  new  method,  is  primarily  a  philologist  (Neusprachler), 
thoroly  trained  in  linguistic  science;  in  fact,  the  rise  of 
the  reform  method  is  directly  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of 
modern  philology  at  the  universities  since  1880.  Obviously, 
then,  one  can  be  a  leader  in  scientific  research  of  language  and 
yet  accept  the  new  method  of  language  acquisition.  It  has 
been  found  in  practice  that  by  this  method  there  is  more 
abundant  occasion  to  develop  a  theory  of  word  formation,  a 
feeling  for  language  kinship,  for  the  relationships  and  distinc- 
tions in  synonyms  than  formerly;  and  it  seems  no  unworthy 
application  of  philology  thus  to  enrich  the  pupil's  power  of 
speech  and  of  mental  differentiation. 
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Teachers  thus  equipped,  you  will  say,  are  not  available  here 
and  now,  therefore  the  attempt  to  put  the  new  method  to  the 
test  is  idle.  We  may  take  comfort  again  in  the  experiences  of 
our  European  friends.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Waetzold,1* 
the  educational  experts  of  Germany  recommended  the  new 
method  to  their  teachers  at  a  time  when  the  larger  number  of 
them  were  not  adequately  trained,  especially  in  speaking  ca- 
pacity, to  carry  out  the  ideals  of  the  system.  But  the  principle 
was  accepted,  and  the  teachers  promptly  diminished  the  gap 
between  ideal  and  actual  attainments.  And  another  authority 
of  the  first  rank  makes  this  suggestive  remark :  "  In  all  new 
undertakings  the  persons  qualified  to  carry  them  out  success- 
fully develop  from  the  undertaking  itself."  xl  We  cannot, must 
not  wait  until  we  have  our  teachers  trained  to  the  new  require- 
ment. If  we  are  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  insist  on  its 
adoption,  there  will  arise  numbers  of  ambitious  teachers  who 
will  take  up  the  new  problems  and  will,  according  to  their  best 
light,  apply  what  capacity  they  possess.  As  they  perfect  their 
methods  and  increase  their  own  resources  of  speech  and  thought 
in  the  foreign  tongue^  they  establish  the  stepping-stones  for 
the  more  ideally  prepared  teachers  of  the  next  generation. 

Who  are  they  to  be  arid  how  is  their  preparation  to  be 
accomplished?  Our  modern-language  teachers  of  the  future 
must  be  native  Americans.  Both  in  Germany  and  France  the 
sway  of  the  French  maitre  and  the  English  master  has  been 
discontinued.  A  pupil  learns  a  foreign  language  most  effect- 
ively from  one  who  is  his  countryman  and  a  trained  teacher, 
and  who  has  himself  been  compelled  to  master  its  difficulties. 
There  intervenes  another  practical  consideration.  If  we  do 
not  train  modern-language  teachers  from  our  midst,  we  shall 
presently  lack  even  foreign  teachers  of  any  but  the  most  medi- 
ocre attainments.  There  is  no  reason,  in  view  of  the  great 
present  demand  for  foreign-language  teachers  abroad,  why  a 
German  or  a  French  teacher  who  has  acquired  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  English  should  migrate  to  America  when  his 
command  of  English  gives  him  an  enviable  advantage  at  home. 

10  Waetzold,  Aufgabe  des  neusprachlichen  Unterrichts,  p.  7. 

11  H.  Schiller,  Pcedagogische  Seminarien,  p.  125. 
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The  inferior  quality  of  recent  foreign  accessions  to  our  teach- 
ing body  admits  of  no  other  explanation.  Even  now,  cases 
are  not  infrequent  in  which  teachers,  after  a  brief  experience 
in  this  country,  or  in  England,  return  to  advantageous  posi- 
tions on  the  Continent. 

A  great  field  of  teaching  opportunity,  then,  that  has  hitherto 
been  slighted,  is  open  to  our  college  graduates.  To  the  thor- 
oly  trained  American  students  of  modern  languages,  with 
a  threefold  training,  on  the  purely  linguistic  side,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  speaking,  and  in  professional  teaching  insight,  we  must 
look  for  our  future  teachers  of  the  living  modern  languages. 

And  here  we  touch  upon  the  college  methods  of  teaching 
these  subjects.  Let  the  colleges,  if  they  see  fit,  persevere  with 
the  main  body  of  their  students  in  teaching  almost  exclusively 
reading  knowledge,  and  in  promoting  what  is  called  scientific 
insight  into  the  language.  The  needs  of  the  future  teachers 
of  the  subject  are  of  a  broader  kind  and  require  special  pro- 
visions, special  courses.  What  has  been  done  in  this  respect 
since  in  1892  the  modern-language  section  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  formulated  this  judgment12:  "There  seems  to  be  at 
present  no  institution  where  persons  intending  to  teach  Ger- 
man, French,  or  Spanish  in  our  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  can  receive  the  special  preparation  that  they  need  "  ?  ls 
Philological  seminaries  in  Romance  and  Germanic  philology 
in  which  the  historic  development  of  the  language  engrosses 
the  attention,  furnish  but  one  side  of  the  language  teacher's 
equipment,  and  are  incomplete  even  along  this  line,  since  the 
study  of  the  historic  growth  of  these  languages  usually  stops 
short  of  the  present,  as  tho  the  present  were  not  as  much 
an  index  to  the  past  as  vice  versa.  We  need  not  go  as  far 
as  some,  and  demand  special  institutions  for  their  training, 
like  the  unique  seminary  in  modern  French  at  Geneva,  to 
which  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flock;  but  one  or  two 
courses  should  be  specially  outlined  for  them  and  assigned  to 
an  instructor  or  professor  whose  sound  linguistic  training  has 

19  Report  Committee  of  Ten,  p.  103. 

18  A  course  in  Modern-language  teaching  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  to  my  knowledge  the  only  one  serving  this  purpose;  it  has  recognized  the 
significance  of  the  Reform  method. 
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not  prevented  his  interest  in  the  living  modern  language,  one 
who  uses  it  with  perfect  freedom  and  insists  on  its  constant  use 
by  his  students.  Of  the  college  instructor  we  may  certainly 
expect  that  such  conversational  exercises  shall  not  be  aimless, 
rambling;  that,  on  the  contrary,  with  distinct  recognition  of 
the  end  in  view,  they  shall  develop  every  phase  of  insight  that 
may  be  evolved  from  the  language  and  literature,  the  political, 
geographical,  artistic  conditions  of  the  foreign  people,  as 
well  as  its  purely  literary  inspiration.  One  of  our  own  fore- 
most Germanists,  Professor  von  Jagemann,  justifies  such  use 
of  the  foreign  language  in  the  classroom :  "  Not  that  it  gives 
the  student,"  he  says,  "  a  full  speaking  knowledge,'  but  that 
it  leads  to  a  more  thoro  general  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage and  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  literature."14 
Such  an  instructor  as  I  have  in  mind  should,  in  addition  to 
conversational  ease,  possess  the  pedagogic  ability  to  direct  the 
work  so  as  to  further  the  specific  ends  of  teaching.  Under  his 
guidance  would  be  discussed  such  problems  as  have  been  indi- 
cated— phonetics,  translation  from  and  into  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, the  method  of  developing  grammatical  facts  inductively 
from  reading  selections,  the  proper  selection  and  classification 
of  reading  material,  the  extent  to  which  the  illustrative  facts 
of  foreign  customs  and  institutions  should  be  introduced; 
finally,  the  art  of  presentation. 

But  our  future  teachers  would  still  lack  pedagogic  experi- 
ence. We  are  demanding  of  our  higher  class  of  teachers  in 
other  branches  that  they  observe  model  teaching  in  their  de- 
partments before  they  begin  their  own  novitiate.  America 
furnishes  no  opportunity  for  such  observations  in  French  and 
German  teaching  at  present.  Let  a  part,  then,  of  the  language 
teachers'  professional  training  consist  in  a  year  devoted  by 
them  to  serious  observation  in  Germany  or  France,  and  let 
the  evidence  of  careful  study  (by  written  reports  and  critical 
notes  on  individual  phases  observed)  be  accepted  as  such 
training.  This  visit,  controlled  by  serious  purpose,  would, 
first,  enlarge  their  speaking  capacity  to  an  extent  unattainable 
at  home.     They  would  acquire  what  is  an  important  test  of 

14  Methods  of  teaching  modern  languages  (Heath),  p.  125. 
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fluency,  idiomatic  modulation,  and  they  would  have  occasion 
to  observe  in  the  schools  abroad  how  pedagogic  ability  and. 
enthusiasm,  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  common  doc- 
trine, move  along  lines  of  individual  preference  to  that  end. 
Descriptions  of  method  can  never  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  actual  observation  of  methods.  They  would  return  to 
us  with  the  conviction  that  language  teaching  is  not  a  per- 
functory art,  that  it  makes  the  severest  demands  upon  the 
teacher;  that  scholarship,  a  high  degree  of  scholarship,  is  a 
prerequisite  demanded  in  Europe  of  all  teachers,  but  that 
beyond  this,  the  broadest  intellectual  sympathy  with  whatever 
makes  for  culture  is  involved;  and  that  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  these  teachers  lies  in  their  acquaintance,  not  only  with 
philology,  but  with  psychology  and  pedagogy  as  well,  and  in 
their  power  to  subordinate  all  their  own  attainments  to  the 
pedagogic  necessities.  They  will  be  somewhat  surprised,  but 
it  will  be  a  wholesome  surprise,  that  everyone  is  expected 
to  know  what  to  teach ;  equally  surprised  to  find  that  university 
professors,  school  principals,  and  teachers  are  contributing  to 
the  vital  question  hozv  to  teach. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  present  language  method 
in  Europe  lies  in  part  only  in  its  correctness  of  method,  partly 
in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the  unfailing 
devotion  of  the  teacher.  His  heart  must  be  in  his  work;  he 
knows  that  on  himself  personally  depends  the  progress  of  the 
class.  Exercise  books,  texts,  guides,  even  the  best  and  most 
methodical,  develop  monotony.  The  teacher  alone  can  gauge 
whether  the  interest  is  maintained.  Freshness,  variety  of 
treatment,  alertness,  both  physical  and  mental,  the  supreme 
capacity  to  collect  the  separate  details  of  information  into 
substantial  results  and  rouse  the  power  of  new  acquisition,  all 
of  these,  part  and  parcel  of  a  strong,  inspiring,  and  attractive 
personality,  are  contributory  to  the  success  of  the  method. 
Such  teaching  is  not  easy, — is,  if  you  will,  exhausting — but 
teaching  that  does  not  bring  into  play  the  whole  personality  of 
the  teacher  does  not  deserve  the  name.  From  the  observation 
of  such  work  as  I  have  outlined,  in  classrooms  that  are  alive 
with  the  tingling  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  and  the  instan- 
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taneous  responsiveness  of  the  class,  our  young  candidates 
would  bring  back  with  them  two  general  results  as  a  perpetual 
guidance  to  themselves  and  to  their  less  fortunate  colleagues 
in  other  departments  who  have  not  been  privileged  to  see 
keen,  uplifting  teaching.  They  would  denounce  for  the  teach- 
ing of  every  subject  all  that  smacked  of  deadly  routine,  and 
would  proclaim  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  live  teacher  over 
the  slave  of  the  text-book.  They  would  appreciate  that  "  it 
is  attenuated  and  impoverished  teaching  that  neglects  the  direct 
influence  that  the  teacher  can  exert  over  the  young  minds."  15 
What  a  consummation  that  would  be,  if  from  our  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools,  which  is  at  present 
a  very  step-child  in  standing  and  in  accomplishment,  there 
issued  the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of  the  text-book,  that 
refuge  of  incapacity  and  indolence,  and  the  recognition  of  it 
as  a  valued  servant,  but  a  vicious  master!  To  me  the  path 
to  improvement  in  our  modern-language  teaching  seems  clearly 
defined:  in  the  adoption  of  the  principles  enunciated,  in  the 
radical  change  of  our  teaching  methods,  and  in  the  proper 
training  of  expert  teachers,  lies  the  hope  of  a  regeneration. 
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Compare  also:  E.  von  Sallwiirk,  Fiinf  Kapitel  vom  Erlernen  fremder 
Sprachen,  1898;  W.  Munch,  Zur  Forderung  des  franzosischen  Unter- 
richts,  1895;  W.  Munch,  Didaktik  und  Methodik  des  franzosischen  Unter- 
richts,  1902;  L.  Bahlsen,  Der  franzosische  Sprac  hunter  richt  im  neuen 
Kurs,  1892;  Max  Walter,  Die  Reform  des  neusprachlichen  Unterrichts, 
1 901;  K.  Quiehl,  Franzosische  Aussprache  und  Sprachfertigkeit,  1899; 
Max  Walter,  Englisch  nach  dem  Frankfurter  Reformplan,  1900;  Fr. 
Glauning,  Englischer  Unterricht  (Baumeister's  Handbuch),  1903. 

Julius  Sachs 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

'5  J.  E.  Lloyd,  in  Spencer's  aim  and  practice  of  teaching,  p.  151  (London). 


VI 

COMPULSORY  GREEK  AT  OXFORD  AND 
CAMBRIDGE  x 

The  two  great  universities  have  been  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  adapting  the  conditions  of  higher  education  to  the 
requirements  of  a  practical  age.  Optional  Greek  is  the  bold 
and  comprehensive  recommendation  of  a  syndicate  appointed 
to  suggest  changes  in  the  studies  and  examinations  at  Cam- 
bridge. At  Oxford  the  Congregation  of  Resident  Masters  of 
Arts  discussed  last  week  a  compromise  measure  providing  for 
exemption  from  Greek  of  certain  classes  of  students  at  the 
entrance  or  "  pass  "  examinations.  The  exemption  was  lim- 
ited to  those  intending  to  study  mathematics  and  natural 
science  for  honors,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Greek  either  French 
or  German  was  required,  with  an  additional  subject  for  Re- 
sponsions  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  special  studies  to  which 
they  were  to  devote  themselves. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Congregation  there  was  a 
set  debate  between  the  leaders  on  each  side,  and  the  resident 
masters  of  arts,  when  the  duel  was  over,  passed  down  one 
gangway  or  the  other  where  their  names  could  be  pricked  off 
by  the  proctors.  President  Warren  of  Magdalen  College  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  half-way  reform,  and  replied  in  detail 
to  the  arguments  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Provost  of  Oriel, 
who  advised  inaction  until  the  experiment  of  making  Greek 
optional  could  be  tried  at  Cambridge.  Like  all  pleadings  for 
tentative  compromises,  the  president's  speech  was  half-hearted, 
the  best  point  in  it  being  that  Oxford  conservatism  must  make 
timely  concessions  to  prevent  Cambridge  extremists  from 
going  into  excesses.  The  compromise,  he  explained,  would 
be  a  safeguard  against  a  radical  separation  of  policy  between 

1  This  account  of  the  contest  over  compulsory  Greek  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
was  contributed  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune  by  a  correspondent  of 
that  newspaper. 
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the  two  universities,  by  which  the  literary  students  would  be 
sent  more  and  more  to  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  would  be,  in 
vulgar  parlance,  swamped  with  science.     It  would  enable  a 
small  and  limited  class,  who  took  honors  in  mathematics  or 
natural  science,  to  have  an  alternative  for  Greek,  and  it  would 
also  place  Responsions  on  a  more  rational  and  therefore  stable 
and  defensible  basis,  because  the  standard  would  be  raised. 
Sir  William  Anson,  the  Warden  of  All  Souls,  led  the  con- 
servatives with  superior  debating  ability  gained  from  Parlia- 
mentary practice.     He  played  as  dexterously  as  Mr.  Balfour 
might  have  done  with  President  Warren's  suggestion  that  they 
would  do  much  to  encourage  the  study  of  Greek  by  making 
it  optional.     "  If  we  only  dissemble  our  love  for  Greek  suffi- 
ciently," he  said,  "  the  natural  perversity  of  the  student  will 
excite  enthusiasm  for  the  language."     The  Warden  followed 
this  fine  bit  of  fencing  by  deliberate  argument  to  the  effect 
that  the  schools  of  science  and  mathematics  could  not  be  im- 
proved by  making  the  entrance  into  them  easier,  that  a  degree 
should  carry  the  imprimatur  that  the  possessor  was  liberally 
educated  before  entering  the  university,  and  that  the  curric- 
ulum should  not  be  changed  until  there  was  a  well-considered 
scheme  of  study  prepared  in  concert  with  those  concerned  in 
the  government  of   secondary   schools.     He   contended   that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  for  years  past  everything  had  tended 
to  drive  the  student  in  secondary  schools  to  premature  special- 
ization in  scientific  and  technical  studies;  and,  furthermore,, 
that  the  loss  of  the  study  of  language  and   literature  had 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  general  education  and  to  the  actual 
injury  of  students  of  science  themselves.    The  rector  of  Exeter 
did  little  to  offset  the  argument  that  exemption  from  Greek 
would  give  a  vital  impulse  to  that  premature  specialization 
which  had  been  the  bane  of  schemes  of  study  in  the  past ;  and 
Mr.  Hadow,  fellow  of  Worcester,  beat  a  final  drum  call  to  the 
conservatives  by  rehearsing  some  of  the  terrible  things  done 
in  the  chaotic  American  universities,  where  a  degree  could 
be  obtained   for  landscape  gardening   or  bricklaying!      The 
champions  of  reform  were  outdebated  by  the  Greeks,  but  they 
could  well  afford  to  take  their  defeat  gracefully  and  philo- 
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sophically.     The  changes  which  they  were  advocating  were 
inevitable,  the  Greeks  themselves  being  the  witnesses. 

The  Greeks  have  had  a  brilliant  leader  at  Cambridge  in 
their  battle  for  the  classics.  Professor  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb 
is  not  only  an  erudite  scholar,  with  the  gift  of  inspiring  enthu- 
siasm for  the  study  of  ancient  languages,  but  he  is  also  a  close 
reasoner  and  a  fine  debater  with  a  sense  of  humor.  He  op- 
posed the  syndicate's  report  in  favor  of  making  Greek  an 
optional  study  for  all  candidates  for  honors  as  a  sweeping  and 
drastic  proposal,  which  would  drive  classical  education  out 
of  the  lower  schools.  He  cited  the  testimony  of  headmasters 
in  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  syndicate  was  bent  upon 
killing  off  classical  study,  and  quoted  Lord  Kelvin  as  saying 
that  it  was  useful  for  men  of  science  to  know  Greek.  He 
rejected  the  idea  that  inferior  French  or  German  could  be  a 
substitute  for  Greek,  which  was  "  the  most  perfect  vehicle  of 
expression  the  world  has  ever  known."  It  was  not,  however, 
until  he  began  to  depict  the  horrors  of  a  Greekless  generation 
in  a  Greekless  land  that  he  turned  the  laugh  against  the  scien- 
tific barbarians  and  won  the  sympathies  of  the  learned  dons. 
He  gave  a  pathetic  account  of  a  Greek  professor  in  New 
Zealand,  who  was  called  upon  to  mourn  over  an  old  friend 
disguised  as  Andromash,  to  infer  the  identity  of  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Sich,  to  read  a  poem  with 
Herodotus  rhyming  with  lotus,  and  to  hear  Bootes  degraded 
into  Boots  at  an  astronomical  observatory.  The  university 
dons  received  these  quips  with  guffaws  of  laughter,  but  they 
could  hardly  have  been  convinced  that  classical  names  would 
be  generally  mispronounced  by  the  educated  if  Greek  were  an 
optional  study  for  "  poll  "  or  "  pass  "  men  and  French  or 
German  were  thoroly  taught  in  its  place.  A  Greekless  land 
where  the  most  delicate  instrument  of  humanistic  expression 
is  neglected,  and  obscurantism  is  substituted  for  the  work  of 
the  Renaissance,  is  a  fiction  as  disordered  as  gentle  Ophelia's 
dreams.  It  is  quite  credible  that  the  reforms  suggested  by 
the  syndicate  may  be  adopted  at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
and  that  both  classical  studies  and  modern  literature  and  natu- 
ral science  will  be  more  sympathetically  taught  and  higher 
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educational  standards  established.  Yet  so  impassioned  was 
Sir  Richard  Jebb's  plea  for  Greek  as  the  foundation  of  liberal 
learning  that  some  of  the  progressive  men  who  had  signed  the 
syndicate  report  must  have  had  searchings  of  heart,  and  won- 
dered whether  they  had  set  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  and 
given  a  signal  for  a  plunge  into  the  mediaeval  night,  out  of 
which  there  could  come  no  hope  of  a  second  Renaissance. 

The  reformers,  however,  were  not  silenced.  The  master  of 
Trinity,  Dr.  Butler,  contended  that  while  Greek  was  a  superb 
training  for  boys  at  public  schools,  it  had  been  proved  by  long 
experience  that  it  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  many  students 
to  carry  when  it  was  added  to  other  studies.  If  Greek  as  a 
compulsory  requirement  were  deterring  many  from  obtaining 
a  university  education,  the  conditions  must  be  relaxed;  and 
at  the  worst,  Englishmen  could  be  made  to  respect  the  classics 
thru  really  good  translations,  and  the  women  of  the  future 
might  teach  their  children  love  of  Greek  culture,  which  the 
mothers  of  the  past  had  been  unable  to  impart.  Professor 
Maitland  said,  that  Greek  was  useless  and  did  positive  harm. 
Professor  Westlake  and  Dr.  Maclure  argued  strenuously  that 
the  proposed  changes  would  promote  efficiency  in  higher  edu- 
cation, and  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  study  of  Greek  would 
be  imperiled.  The  master  of  Peterhouse  considered  Greek 
an  unequaled  instrument  of  culture,  but  was  not  prepared  to 
make  it  the  only  test  of  a  liberal  education.  He  contended 
that  the  university  scholars  were  not  justified  in  forcing  Greek 
upon  all  students,  when  there  was  a  public  demand  for  a 
change.  Dr.  Chase,  the  president  of  Queen's,  advocated  the 
institution^  of  new  degrees,  which  should  recognize  what  he 
defined  as  "  the  bifurcation  of  studies."  All  students  from 
whom  Greek  was  required  should  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters,  and  science  students,  dispensing  with  the  Greek 
foundation,  should  have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Professor  Allbutt  frankly  admitted  that  the  "  pass "  men 
knew  hardly  any  Greek  and  Latin  very  indifferently,  and 
he  supported  the  report  on  the  ground  that  optional  studies 
would  promote  efficiency.  The  conservatives  also  stood  gal- 
lantly by  their  guns.     Dr.   Dow,  the  headmaster  of  West- 
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minster  School,  sounded  a  warning  against  inviting  premature 
specialization,  and  asserted  that  in  the  grammar  schools  par- 
ents objected  to  every  subject  in  turn  as  not  likely  to  be  "  use- 
ful in  later  life."  Once  let  Greek  cease  to  be  compulsory 
at  the  universities  and  it  would  go  altogether,  and  that,  in  his 
judgment,  would  be  a  terrible  catastrophe,  since  all  that  was 
good  and  promising  in  the  schools  came  from  the  classical 
boys,  and  all  that  was  bad  from  the  uneducated  moderns! 
Professor  Mayor  was  equally  enthusiastic  over  the  virtues  of 
the  classics,  especially  if  the  Greek  alphabet  were  taught  in 
the  right  way,  and  he  had  a  fine  ride  on  a  pet  hobby  of  his 
own! 

The  Cambridge  reformers  have  had  at  least  the  advantage 
of  being  logical  and  practical.  They  began  their- campaign 
two  years  ago  in  an  inconclusive  way  by  raising  the  question 
whether  certain  classes  of  honor  men  should  be  relieved  from 
the  obligation  of  passing  in  Greek.  Originally  they  suggested 
that  French  and  German  could  be  accepted  as  an  alternative 
to  Greek.  They  now  propose  that  either  French  or  German 
should  be  taken  as  an  offset,  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
reproach  of  reducing  their  alternative  one-half.  They  do  not, 
however,  repeat  the  mistake  of  the  Oxford  reformers  in  re- 
stricting exemption  from  Greek  to  students  of  mathematics 
and  science.  They  bring  forward  a  comprehensive  proposal 
that  a  smattering  of  Greek  shall  not  be  essential  in  passing 
the  previous  examination,  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Little 
Go  " ;  and  they  advocate  the  change  on  the  ground  that  the 
number  of  students  is  not  increasing  at  the  university  and  that 
elasticity  is  indispensable  in  applying  educational  tests  to 
modern  progress.  Dr.  Ward,  one  of  the  most  outspoken  de- 
fenders of  the  syndicate's  report,  described  it  as  a  compromise 
with  the  future  rather  than  the  past,  and  contended  that  Greek 
stood  in  the  way  of  certain  careers,  and  that  subjects  which 
were  aids  rather  than  hindrances  would  be  more  stimulating 
to  many  students.  The  argument  for  expediency  was  stated 
in  its  two  aspects — first,  that  the  university  was  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  nation  in  a  flexible,  modern  spirit,  and,  second, 
that  it  was  reducing  its  own  revenues  by  closing  its  doors 
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against  students  who  took  a  practical  view  of  their  careers  and 
considered  it  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  acquire  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  Greek.  The  three  days'  debate  in  the 
Senate  House  was  admirably  conducted  by  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  "  pass  "  examina- 
tions, and  cautious  opportunists  were  heard  with  thankful 
hearts  by  the  conservatives  when  they  urged  the  expediency 
of  delay  so  that  the  co-operation  of  the  two  great  universities 
could  be  secured,  and  Oxford  not  allowed  to  obtain  the  dis- 
tinction of  becoming  the  stronghold  of  classical  literature,  while 
Cambridge  was  "  swamped  "  with  science  and  mathematics. 
This  is  the  solution  desired  by  some  of  the  best  men  in  both 
universities,  altho  the  feeling  in  favor  of  making  Greek  a 
voluntary  and  optional  study  is  much  stronger  at  Cambridge 
than  at  Oxford. 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

A  PLEA  FOR  C^SAR 

The  average  person  who  has  read  Caesar's  Commentaries  in 
his  Latin  course  remembers  the  book  as  a  mass  of  subjunctives 
and  ablatives  and  the  period  as  a  time  of  stupid  grinding.  To 
his  mind,  the  Commentaries  is  the  dullest  book  in  existence, 
the  contents  of  which  are  utterly  unknown  to  him.  He  may  re- 
member that  all  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,  but  there  his 
knowledge  of  the  book  ceases.  To  him  the  entire  book  is  ex- 
tremely distasteful.  Not  only  the  pupil  has  this  opinion,  but 
many  teachers  secretly  think  that  Caesar  is  extremely  dull  and 
do  their  teaching  in  a  bored,  mechanical  way,  regarding  it 
merely  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 

Why  is  this  dislike  so  general?  Have  the  educators  care- 
fully picked  out  an  uninteresting,  stupid  historical  work  to  be 
read  in  detail  by  the  young  people  of  the  world?  If  so,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  it,  for  certainly  there  must  be  some  interesting 
book  of  those  energetic  old  Romans  that  would  be  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  But  this  is  not  true,  for,  without  question,  the 
Commentaries  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  account  of  military 
maneuvers,  the  most  concise  history  ever  written.  The  events 
narrated  are  wide-reaching  in  importance,  are  exciting  and 
varied.  The  writer  tells  of  them  vividly,  interestingly,  inserting 
here  and  there  descriptions  of  customs  and  people,  and  brief, 
pithy  comments  of  his  own.  From  a  military  standpoint,  this 
work  has  always  been  valuable  because  of  the  military  maneu- 
vers described  and  the  wise  generalship  shown.  Napoleon  al- 
ways had  a  copy  with  him,  Wellington  on  his  campaigns  slept 
with  one  underneath  his  pillow.  The  other  great  generals  of 
the  world  have  shown  similar  appreciation. 

If  the  world  gives  such  general  approval,  why  should  these 
young  people  so  insolently  frown  upon  it  ?  Is  the  book  of  the 
sort  that  does  not  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  of  that  age?    I  have 
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seldom  found  a  boy  of  fifteen  who  was  not  passionately  inter- 
ested in  battles  and  military  matters.  His  spare  hours  he  spends 
in  reading  the  stories  of  Indian  fights.  For  this  very  reason, 
the  Commentaries  should  interest  him  from  the  start.  The  girl 
of  that  age,  I  will  grant,  has  not  the  same  intense  liking  for 
fighting,  but  she  is  interested  in  anything  with  a  good  story  in 
it.  Has  not  Caesar  that?  I  know  from  actual  experience  that 
Caesar  can  be  made  to  interest  both  boys  and  girls,. 

Since  the  conditions  are  all  favorable  for  making  this  work 
attractive,  the  fault  must  lie  with  the  teacher  and  her  method. 
In  the  first  place,  she  is  usually  not  at  all  interested  in  the  book 
herself  and  is  naturally  unable  to  inspire  interest  in  others. 
With  any  subject,  enthusiasm  and  interest  are  all-important. 
If  the  teacher  lacks  these,  she  might  better  cease  teaching  the 
subject  that  bores  her.  This  lack  of  interest  is  due,  first,  to  the 
prejudice  that  has  been  handed  down  to  her,  the  prejudice 
gained  when  she  herself  studied  Caesar,  and  second,  to  igno- 
rance of  the  subject-matter.  The  teacher  should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  Roman  history,  should  know  thoroly  the  histori- 
cal setting  and  the  life  of  Caesar.  This  may  seem  like  a  matter 
of  course,  but  many  teachers  with  a  vague  knowledge  of  these 
things,  and  a  realization  that  they  have  been  over  this  ground 
once,  are  apt  to  trust  to  what  they  happen  to  know.  But  with 
a  thoro  knowledge,  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  read  intelligently 
Caesar's  diary  and  to  appreciate  what  it  meant  in  his  life  his- 
tory and  the  world's.  There  is,  however,  another  barrier. 
Women — and  these  teachers  are  mostly  women — have  a  great 
ignorance  and  dislike  for  military  matters  and  have  little  desire 
to  understand  them.  This  indifference  should  be  overcome,  for 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  army  is  necessary 
to  have  the  students  read  intelligently.  With  this  difficulty 
mastered,  with  the  teacher  enthusiastic  and  sure  of  her  ground, 
the  class  starts  without  a  handicap.  I  am  taking  for  granted 
that  the  members  have. had  fair  instruction  in  first-year  Latin. 

For  many  years  the  Commentaries  has  been  read  as  soon  as 
some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  language  is  gained. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  drill-book  to  impress  upon  the  student  the 
forms  and  rules  he  has  imperfectly  mastered.  Each  line  is 
simply  a  framework  for  conditions  contrary  to  fact,  ablatives 
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of  characteristic,  double  datives.  Evidently  Caesar's  object  in 
writing  this  book  was  to  illustrate  each  and  every  rule  of  the 
Latin  grammar  and  to  show  how  many  turns  of  thought  could 
be  expressed  by  a  single  case.  That  active,  versatile  general 
could  no  doubt  have  written  an  excellent  book  for  such  a  pur- 
pose; but  what  would  he  think,  if  he  knew  that  the  diary  of 
some  of  his  most  important  years  was  put  to  this  use  ?  In  many 
classes  his  name  is  hardly  mentioned,  except  as  the  translation 
demands  it.  The  history  side  is  entirely  ignored,  the  students 
forget  from  day  to  day  what  they  have  read  and  have  little  idea 
of  the  story  they  are  translating.  For  them  the  book  has  no 
more  human  interest  than  the  Latin  grammar  itself.  This 
statement  is  not  exaggerated,  for  these  conditions  are  seen  every 
day.  And  this  is  the  place  the  Commentaries  has  in  the  Latin 
course  in  the  average  school.  Very  evidently  this  method  is- 
wrong.    I  shall  now  try  to  outline  the  method  I  advise. 

The  first  recitation,  for  which  the  student  has  little  chance  to 
make  preparation,  should  be  filled  entirely  by  the  teacher.  She 
should  prepare  herself  to  give  an  informal  talk  about  the  state 
of  Rome  at  the  time,  and  Caesar's  fortunes  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Gallic  campaigns,  and  should  require  the  students  the 
next  day  to  give  a  similar  resume,  based  on  her  lecture.  In 
that  way,  the  student,  who  knows  nothing  about  Roman  history, 
can  start  his  first  chapter  with  a  clear  impression  of  how  mat- 
ters stand  and  a  curiosity  to  know  how  Caesar's  bold  project  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  will  turn  out. 

The  teacher,  of  course,  feels  that  she  must  make  firm  the  ele- 
mentary knowledge  the  student  has,  and  give  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  syntax.  A  certain  amount  of  such  work  is  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  done  clearly  and  thoroly.  My  advice  is  to 
bring  out  the  most  important  constructions  in  the  lesson,  em- 
phasizing them  with  a  few  sentences  of  Latin  prose,  but  not 
to  try  to  make  this  work  exhaustive.  Learn  to  neglect  the 
commoner  constructions.  In  regard  to  the  prose  work,  which 
fixes  syntax  rules  as  nothing  else  will,  I  found,  after  trying 
various  ways,  that  two  sentences  a  day  were  sufficient  and  all 
that  our  recitation  would  give  us  time  for.  These  can  be  taken 
from  a  text-book  in  prose,  or  can  be  written  by  the  teacher, 
based  on  the  vocabulary  and  constructions  of  the  lesson.    I  also 
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gave  out  to  be  reviewed  a  grammar  reference  which  the  sen- 
tences illustrated.  Syntax-work  in  Caesar  I  regard  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  to  be  kept  in  the  background  as  much  as  possible. 
Never  emphasize  it,  and  do>  not  let  the  pupil  think  that  this  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  his  reading  Caesar.  A  little  syntax,  but 
this  done  well,  is  my  advice. 

Naturally  the  bulk  of  time  and  attention  is  given  to  the  work 
in  translation.  I  used  to  always  emphasize  the  review  transla- 
tion, telling  the  pupils  that,  while  an  incorrect  reading  in  the 
advance  work  was  excusable,  that  the  reading  of  the  review 
should  be  perfect,  and  that  no  excuse,  except  an  absence  the 
previous  day,  would  be  accepted.  As  I  said  to  my  class  often, 
a  perfect  reading  of  the  reviews  means  a  perfect  reading  of  the 
whole  book.  Therefore,  have  the  review  reading  done  first, 
insist  upon  good  English,  and  ask  no  syntax  questions.  The 
technical  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  the  previous  day. 
Going  on  to  the  advance  work,  do  this  in  a  detailed  fashion, 
making  sure  the  difficulties  become  perfectly  clear.  The  teacher 
should  explain  a  great  deal  herself,  besides  asking  the  class  to 
do  so.  Many  pupils  who  find  the  work  hard  will  not  ask  ques- 
tions. Consequently  these  must  be  anticipated  by  the  teacher. 
Err  rather  on  the  side  of  making  too  many  explanations  than 
too  few.  After  this  thoro  translation  of  the  text  is  made  with 
the  historical  side  kept  always  in  the  foreground,  the  teacher 
should  read  to  the  class  the  entire  advance  translation,  giving 
the  best  English  that  she  has  at  her  disposal  and  urging  the 
pupils  to  improve  upon  her  reading  the  next  day.  This  I 
found  the  greatest  help  of  all  in  bringing  forth  good  readings. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  this,  his  first  foreign  language, 
the  student  falls  easily  into  the  habit  of  translating  without 
sensing  what  he  is  reading.  This  is  easily  detected  and  should 
be  vigorously  fought.  A  repetition  of  the  pupil's  translation 
will  often  show  him  the  absurdity  of  it,  and  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  story  itself  makes  senseless  reading  impossible. 

Encourage  informal  discussions  of  all  kinds.  The  boys  will 
criticise  Caesar's  generalship,  the  girls,  his  cruelty.  Maps  and 
battle  plans  should  be  used  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  occa- 
sion for  them.  After  the  reading  of  an  important  engagement, 
I  used  to  send  a  pupil  to  the  blackboard,  where  he  would  make 
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a  crude  plan  of  the  battle  and  then  describe  informally  to  the 
class  the  movements  of  the  two  armies.  This  work  always 
appealed  to  the  boys.  Of  course,  the  class  must  know  thoroly 
Caesar's  army  and  the  military  methods  of  that  day. 

A6  we  finished  each  campaign,  I  required  a  written  account 
of  it  from  every  member  of  the  class.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  I  assigned  brief  papers  upon  different  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  written  and  read  in  class  the  next  day.  This  work 
filled  an  entire  recitation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  whole  year.  These  papers,  which  were 
very  brief,  I  tried  to  make  show  what  the  student  had  gained 
from  the  year's  work  historically.  The  subjects  were  all  differ- 
ent. A  few  that  I  remembered  were,  "  The  generalship  of 
Caesar,"  "  Caesar's  personal  appearance,"  "  The  character  of 
Caesar,"  "  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul,"  "  Rome's  provincial 
government."  The  result  will  be  surprising,  much  better  than 
the  teacher  expects.  I  was  completely  astounded  at  the  paper 
handed  in  to  me  by  a  boy,  who  was  a  rather  indifferent  student, 
and  who,  apparently,  had  not  got  much  out  of  the  work.  His 
subject  was,  "  The  effect  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  world."  The  paper,  written  in  his  own  crude  way, 
which  showed  that  the  work  was  all  his  own,  brought  out 
points  that  I  had  not  thought  of,  and  was  better  than  I,  with 
my  better  preparation,  could  have  written. 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  urge  upon  teachers  is  this:  make 
Caesar  and  his  generals  human.  Make  the  children  feel  that 
they  are  men  with  much  the  same  feelings  and  ambitions  as 
those  who  people  the  earth  to-day,  and  not  dried-up  mummies 
with  whom  the  pupils  can  have  little  sympathy.  Bring  out  their 
weaknesses,  too,  like  Caesar's  dandyism.  These  show  their 
kindred  human  tendencies. 

Perhaps  teachers  will  think  that  I  have  planned  more  work 
than  can  be  done  successfully,  but  they  will  not  find  it  so.  Much 
of  the  historical  work  is  done  by  the  teacher  herself  in  the  class- 
room, informally  and  as  occasion  demands  it.  Of  course,  time 
must  not  be  wasted.  The  teacher  must  use  her  judgment  in 
planning. 

The  keynote  of  my  paper  has  been,  make  the  children  feel 
that  they  are  reading  an  interesting  history,  not  a  dead  Ian- 
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guage.  They  will  be  easily  interested.  One  of  my  boys,  who 
was  transferred  from  one  division  of  Caesar  to  another  more 
advanced,  upon  being  told  that  the  intervening  translation  work 
would  have  to  be  made  up,  said  to  his  mother:  "  Why,  I  in- 
tended reading  that  anyway,  mother,  for  Caesar  is  a  story  and 
I  want  to  see  how  it  is  coming  out."  This  was  a  surprise  to 
me,  for  I  did  not  realize  that  I  had  aroused  his  interest. 

In  my  opinion,  the  pupil  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  work 
shall  be  made  interesting.  He  should  not  be  asked  to  spend 
so  much  time  on  stupid  work.  Caesar's  Commentaries  is 
worthy  of  appreciation  and  the  pupil  capable  of  appreciating. 
Consequently,  the  teacher  should  not  fail  in  her  office,  but 
should  contribute  her  share  to  making  this  triumvirate  suc- 
cessful. 

Katharine  Darrin 

Addison,  N.  Y. 
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REVIEWS 

Education  as  adjustment:  educational  theory  viewed  in  the  light  of  con- 
temporary thought — By  M.  V.  O'Shea.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
xiv+316.     $1.50. 

"  The  greatest  need  in  education  to-day,"  one  reads  in  the 
preface,  "  is  the  development  of  scientific  temper  among 
teachers,  and  the  adoption  of  scientific  method  by  all  who  treat 
of  educational  questions."  Since  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle men's  thinking  has  been  controlled  by  two  vastly  different 
methods.  The  great  majority,  following  the  example  of  the 
founder  of  the  Academy,  and  employing  introspection  and 
deduction,  have  evolved  truth  out  of  their  own  inner  conscious- 
ness, while  the  few,  inspired  by  the  teachings  of  Aristotle  or, 
at  least,  animated  by  his  spirit,  have  been  willing  to  investigate 
the  facts  in  things,  and  have,  thru  toilsome  processes  of  induc- 
tion, attempted  to  establish  truth  in  its  larger  relations.  It  is 
the  good  fortune  of  Professor  O'Shea  and  of  those  who  read 
his  writings  that  his  mind  has  been  cast  in  the  Aristotelian 
mold. 

This  new  work,  which  is  centered  around  the  idea  of  ad- 
justment, is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  Part  I.  the  present 
status  of  education  as  a  science  is  faithfully  described.  The 
question,  too  frequently  asked  even  in  our  own  day,  whether 
there  be,  or  can  be,  a  science  of  education,  is  answered  fully 
and  convincingly.  The  position  of  Professor  Dilthey  and 
others  who  speak  with  derision  of  education  as  a  science  is 
refuted  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  scientist,  who  never  confounds 
assertion  with  argument,  or  impudence  with  wisdom. 

The  last  chapter  of  Part  I.  treats  of  the  data  for  a  science  of 
education,  discussing  the  respective  values  of  the  various  classes 
of  facts  contributed  by  the  study  of  biographies,  autobiogra- 
phies, and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  education,  as  well  as  by 
the  experimentation  and  research  advocated  by  sane  leaders 
in  the  child-study  movement.     Especially  valuable  is  the  section 
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which  explains  the  evolutionary  point  of  view.  It  is  now  a 
generally  accepted  truth,  as  Joseph  Le  Conte  expresses  it,  that 
"the  leaven  of  evolution  and  the  evolution  method  have 
leavened  the  whole  lump  of  knowledge,  especially  in  those  de- 
partments which  are  too  complex  to  be  subdued  by  other,  knowl- 
edge." "  This  evolutionary  principle,"  says  Professor  O'Shea, 
"  has  rendered  great  service  to  education.  It  has  pointed  out 
conclusively,  for  most  men  at  any  rate,  that  the  requisite  for 
successful  living  is  adjustment  to  the  environing  world  of  people 
and  of  nature,  altho  the  precise  significance  of  adjustment  may 
yet  be  a  matter  upon  which  men  are  not  universally  agreed.  It 
has  illumined  many  dark  problems  in  psychology,  showing,  not 
in  detail  only,  but  in  a  large  way,  for  what  end  the  mind  of 
man  has  been  fashioned,  of  what  it  is  capable,  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  will  function  most  effectively.  It  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  mind  and  its  gradual 
development  thruout  racial  history,  so  we  may  see  what  powers 
have  been  created  from  time  to  time,  and  for  what  end.  Every 
phase  of  human  life  and  achievement  viewed  from  this 
new  standpoint  becomes  more  intelligible;  the  reason  of 
things  becomes  more  apparent,  and  everywhere  there  is 
clearer  perception  of  '  the  increasing  purpose  that  thru  the  ages 
runs/  " 

Part  II.  examines  the  meaning  and  aim  of  education.  The 
doctrines  of  unfoldment,  of  acquisition,  of  formal  discipline, 
and  of  utility  in  a  material  sense,  are  each  demonstrated  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  supreme,  comprehensive  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  conceived  by  Professor  O'Shea  as  adjustment  to  the 
physical  and  spiritual  worlds,  a  purpose  which  is  suggested  by 
those  modern  sciences  which  regard  man  in  his  biological, 
evolutionary,  neurological,  and  psychological  aspects,  as  well  as 
by  those  which  consider  him  from  a  sociological  point  of  view. 
This  is,  in  reality,  the  old-time  aim  as  expressed  in  the  term, 
character-building;  but  the  term  is  now  given  a  content,  for  the 
essence  of  character  is  conduct,  the  doing  of  deeds  by  which 
desirable  adjustment  is  to  be  attained. 

Chapters  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  of  Part  II.  deal  respectively 
with  the  implications  of  adjustment  as  the  end  in  education, 
with  adjustment  as  affected  by  social  organization,  and  with 
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the  general  effect  of  adjustment  upon  teaching.  Some  of  the 
doctrines  vigorously  presented  are:  I.  Pleasure,  in  its  highest 
sense,  being  the  end  and  criterion  of  conduct,  furnishes  the 
motif  of  adjustment.  2.  The  school,  being  the  servant,  not 
the  master,  of  society,  is  to  fit  the  "  classes  "  of  society  for  their 
several  functions.  3.  Adjustment  being  made  the  aim  in 
education,  other  aims,  such  as  acquisition  of  knowledge,  mental 
discipline,  etc.,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  included,  and  education 
will  be  marked  at  every  step  by  definite,  rational  procedure, 
while  the  genuine  interests  of  the  learner  will  be  continuously 
conserved  and  enriched.  The  discussion  of  the  second  of  these 
doctrines  will  not  prove  acceptable  to  some  people,  who  will 
contend  that  its  spirit  is  too  aristocratic.  They  will  object,  for 
example,  to  the  declaration,  "  It  is  not  the  province  of  the 
school  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  system  which  it  is  maintained 
to  perpetuate,"  for  they  believe  that  it  is  the  especial  function  of 
the  school  to  cultivate  a  divine  discontent  with  the  existing 
social  order,  and  to  hasten  the  inauguration  of  an  era  when 
aristocracy,  of  whatever  degree  or  kind,  will  be  destroyed,  and 
that  without  remedy.  These  critics  are  idealists  of  social 
democracy.  Among  them  are  to  be  numbered  those  who  would 
solve  the  negro  problem  in  America  by  founding  and  main- 
taining classical  schools  for  children  of  African  descent,  and 
who  would  unwisely  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  same  edu- 
cational regimen  for  a  race  in  its  infancy  as  for  one  in  its  man- 
hood. Still  other  critics,  of  the  aristocratic  type,  would  con- 
demn the  theory  that  education  in  all  its  phases — elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher — be  supported  at  public  expense,  and  that 
every  pupil  in  every  school  should  be  given  ample  opportunity 
to  realize  the  highest  development  of  which  he  is  capable. 
These  critics  believe  that  higher  education  is  a  kind  of  luxury, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  privileged  classes  only.  Should  both  classes 
of  critics  read  carefully  and  without  prejudice  Professor 
O'Shea's  whole  discussion,  they  will  discover  that  he  has  made  a 
profound  study  of  the  problem,  that  he  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion, justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  society  thru  the 
ages  has  been,  and  is  now,  undergoing  evolution  along  demo- 
cratic lines,  and  education,  if  properly  directed,  will  have  due 
regard  for  this  truth.     They  will  discover,  furthermore,  that  he 
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has  a  clear  conception  of  true  democracy,  the  ideal  of  which 
is  not  equality  for  all,  but  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

The  discussion  of  adjustment  and  interest,  pp.  146-153, 
should  be  convincing  even  to  those  who,  with  respect  to  the 
educational  doctrine  of  interest,  may  be  classed  as  non-be- 
lievers or  disbelievers.  While  Herbert  Spencer  considers 
interest  as  one  of  the  two  great  fundamental  principles  of  educa- 
tion, many  claim  that  teaching  which  is  controlled  by  this 
principle  will  develop  in  pupils  the  habit  of  balking  automati- 
cally at  anything  calling  for  strenuous  effort.  Professor 
O'Shea  is  in  agreement  with  Spencer,  as  these  sentences  found 
on  p.  151  of  the  work  under  review,  bear  evidence:  "  Interest 
will  not  be  confounded,  of  course,  with  whim  or  caprice  or 
freak;  it  is  not  temporary  or  fanciful.  .  .  .  Interest  expresses 
the  attitude  of  the  organism  toward  the  environing  world 
which  is  believed  to  offer  possibilities  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
acquaintance  with  which  is  deemed  to  be  highly  desirable. 
When  the  mind  deals  with  things  in  which  it  is  interested,  all 
its  activities  are  energized;  it  grows  keen,  alert,  vigorous. 
Tasks  performed  with  interest  do  not  fatigue  one  as  readily  as 
those  one  hates,  tho  they  may  be  far  more  severe." 

The  meaning  and  aim  of  education  having  been  investigated 
in  Part  II.,  the  method  of  obtaining  adjustment  is  treated  in 
Part  III.  This  discussion,  which  constitutes  almost  one-half 
of  the  volume,  is  a  logical  development  of  principles  set  forth  in 
preceding  discussions.  The  organization  of  the  simplest  re- 
action-systems is  carefully  explained,  the  natural  history  of 
certain  typical  "  senses/'  such  as  the  senses  of  location,  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  of  means,  is  briefly,  but  well,  developed ; 
how  experience  is  retained  and  abridged,  and  how  apperception 
is  the  essential  process  in  adjustment,  are  treated  in  a  manner 
justified  by  the  importance  of  these  topics.  Chapters  XIII. 
and  XIV.  are  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline. 
The  defenders  of  this  doctrine  themselves  could  not  improve 
Professor  O' Shea's  exposition  of  their  favorite  theory,  for  he 
fairly  and  adequately  represents  its  claims  upon  the  educational 
world.  In  his  strictures  upon  the  weakness  of  that  theory 
scientific  students  of  education  will  find  lucid  arguments  in 
support  of  their  own  convictions.     That  this  theory  has  sur- 
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vived  thru  so  many  centuries  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  spiritual  evolution  is  a  plant  of  slow  development. 
It  is  inspiring,  however,  to  remember  that  the  evolutionary 
process  is  hastened  by  such  clear  thinking  and  plain  speaking  as 
abound  in  Professor  O' Shea's  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
the  formal-discipline  dogma. 

Looked  at  as  a  whole,  Education  as  adjustment  does  not 
reveal  marked  originality;  but  it  is  a  luminous  and  vigorous 
presentation  of  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  present  day. 
It  is,  furthermore,  refreshing  in  that  it  betrays  neither  super- 
ficiality nor  dogmatism,  those  twin  defects  that  too  often  beset 
authors  of  books  on  education.  His  work,  tho  written  in 
untechnical,  popular  language,  is,  nevertheless,  neither  inane  nor 
inaccurate.  It  is  worthy  of  occupying  a  valued  place  among 
the  text-books  used  in  normal  schools  and  college  schools  of 
education,  for,  taught  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  written, 
it  will  develop  the  truly  educational,  i.  e.,  the  truly  scientific, 
point  of  view,  which,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  is  the  thing  of 
greatest  value  in  the  equipment  of  the  teacher. 

W.  S.  Sutton 

The  University  of  Texas 


Our  schools:  their  administration  and  supervision — By  William  E.  Chan- 
cellor.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1904.     xiii-j-434  p.     $1.50. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  has  become, 
in  respect  of  the  expenditure  involved  in  its  support  and  the 
numbers  of  people  employed,  the  most  important  department 
of  public  service.  So  great  are  the  ends  for  which  the  school 
system  exists,  and  so  complex  has  it  become  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  methods,  that  the  problems  involved  in  its  proper 
administration  and  maintenance  are  worthy  of  most  careful 
investigation  and  study.  While  many  papers  have  been  written 
upon  separate  phases  of  this  subject,  and  while  in  university 
work  a  considerable  number  of  students  have  undertaken 
research  work  along  these  lines,  until  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  there  has  been  no  very  definite  effort  to  bring  together 
material  which  properly  belongs  to  this  field.  The  author 
will  hardly  claim  that  Our  schools  is  a  full  and  adequate 
treatment  of  school  administration.     He  has  explained  in  his 
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preface  that  the  volume  is  largely  composed  of  a  series  of 
papers  and  addresses  which  have  been  published  in  various 
educational  journals.  With  this  fact  in  mind  it  can  be  said 
that  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  bringing  together  a  body 
of  data  which,  while  not  wholly  free  from  doubtful  theory 
and  repetition,  is  still  rich  in  its  suggestiveness  and  full  of 
practical  good  sense. 

Several  important  phases  of  school  administration  have 
received  little,  if  any,  treatment  in  this  volume.  They  are  the 
several  forms  of  political  control;  the  school  plant,  including 
the  location,  construction,  and  equipment  of  schools,  as  well 
as  their  sanitation  and  hygiene;  special  schools;  the  grading 
and  promotion  of  pupils;  school  discipline;  and  the  relation 
of  supervision  to  the  various  educational  activities  in  the  com- 
munity outside  of  the  school  which  are  now  regarded  as  so 
important. 

In  a  few  instances  the  author  has  unwisely  seemed  to  re- 
strict the  field  to  his  own  point  of  view  and  study.  For 
example :  "  Our  local  schools  have  no  connection  with  the 
United  States  government,  not  even  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, whose  duty  consists  merely  of  collecting  and  publishing 
statistics  and  other  authentic  information."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  national  government  has  conferred  many-direct  bene- 
fits upon  public  education  thru  grants  of  land,  distribution 
of  surplus  revenue,  and  the  appropriations  for  higher  insti- 
tutions, which  have  in  turn  affected  public  education.  More- 
over, it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  indirect  benefits 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  government  departments  and 
bureaus,  and  especially  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  dif- 
fusing thruout  the  country  such  knowledge  as  has  helped 
to  make  the  education  of  the  whole  people  possible.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  also,  in  publishing  from  year  to  year 
its  inimitable  reports  of  educational  progress,  has  put  leaders 
and  teachers  in  close  touch  not  only  with  every  important 
movement  in  this  country,  but  with  the  various  stages  of  ad- 
vancement in  foreign  lands.  Were  it  not  for  some  such  well- 
spring  of  information,  much  of  that  unity  and  harmony  of 
thought  which  exists  in  the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union 
would  be  lacking. 
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One  is  surprised  to  find  so  inadequate  a  treatment  of  State 
school  systems,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  authority  for  the 
maintenance  and  administration  of  schools  in  cities  and  towns 
proceeds  from  the  State.  Brief  reference  is  made  to  the  pres- 
ent movement  in  large  cities  for  more  centralized  management,, 
and  a  plan  is  outlined  for  what  might  be  considered  an  ideal 
State  organization.  There  is  no  probability  that  there  will 
ever  be  entire  uniformity  in  the  machinery  of  State  control. 
At  the  same  time,  the  ideals  and  spirit  of  education  in  the  sev- 
eral States  are  not  dissimilar. 

The  field  which  the  author  has  chosen,  and  which  he  has 
thoroly  and  skillfully  treated,  lies  within  the  range  of 
those  experiences  which  the  school  superintendent  and  school 
boards  have  with  each  other  and  with  the  community,  and 
with  the  problems  relating  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  school 
officers,  supervisors,  and  teachers. 

The  chapters  on  "Administration,"  "Supervision,"  "The 
superintendent,"  and  "  The  principalship "  are  especially 
strong.  They  are  evidently  written  by  one  who  has  lived  close 
to  his  work  and  has  been  more  interested  in  overcoming  the 
apathy  of  people  and  in  correcting  the  faults  of  the  school 
system  than  in  promoting  his  own  personal  convenience  and 
comfort.  If  some  portions  suggest  the  odor  of  the  shop,  it 
is  because  the  writer  has  been  sincerely  devoted  to  his  purpose 
and  has  not  permitted  outside  interests,  however  attractive, 
to  neutralize  his  efforts. 

Free  expression  is  given  to  some  prejudices  which  would 
prove  harmful  if  widely  circulated  and  encouraged,  as  for 
instance,  on  page  291 :  "-The  educator  who  looks  for  much 
practical  support  from  the  clergy  in  his  work  of  reforming  the 
schools  will  generally  be  disappointed.  Clergymen  of  any 
denomination  who  take  much  interest  in  the  schools  are  likely 
to  do  almost  or  quite  as  much  harm  as  good,  owing  to  the 
resentment  that  they  are  apt  to  arouse."  On  page  292:  "  The 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
to  interest  the  fathers  of  the  school  children  in  the  schools 
have  usually  proven  useless."  On  page  294:  "  The  usefulness 
of  women  in  influencing  educational  progress  is  not  very 
great."    On  page  295 :  "  Among  American  farmers  there  are 
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but  few  who  care  about  the  cause  of  general  education." 
These  statements,  as  well  as  the  one  that  "  women  as  a  rule 
do  not  make  good  members  of  a  board  of  education,"  are  not 
universal  in  their  application,  and  hence  should  be  taken  with 
reserve. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  politicians  and  their  foibles,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  full  justice  is  done  to  the  vast  number 
of  men  and  women,  who,  without  compensation,  have  given 
their  time  and  have  worked  faithfully  for  their  children's 
schools. 

"  The  new  education  and  the  course  of  study "  is  the 
heading  of  a  short  chapter  which  is  suggestive  and  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  being  considered  in 
a  volume  by  itself. 

Of  the  remaining  chapters,  the  one  on  "  The  educational 
policy  of  the  community  "  is  by  far  the  most  informing  and 
instructive.  Those  entitled  "  Getting  the  office/'  and  "  Sal- 
ary, tenure,  and  certificate  "  deal  with  those  questions  of  a 
private  and  personal  nature  which,  while  of  great  interest  to 
the  principal  or  superintendent,  have  less  to  do  with  his  pro- 
fessional work. 

All  persons  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  administrating 
and  managing  schools  will  be  glad  to  get  hold  of  this  volume, 
and  will  be  grateful  to  its  author  for  the  vast  wealth  of  con- 
crete instances  which  he  has  adduced  to  illustrate  the  attitudes 
and  conduct  of  those  with  whom  school  officers  have  to  deal 
in  their  work  of  directing  public  schools. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 


The  Belles  Lettres  Series — Dramatic  section: 

1.  Eastward  hoe— By  Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Marston,  and  the  Alchemist 
by  Jonson.     Edited  by  Felix  E.  Schelling,  Ph.  D. 

2.  The  good-natured  man,  and  She  stoops  to  conquer.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Edited  by  Austin  Dobson. 

3.  A  blot  in  the  'scutcheon,  Colombe's  birthday,  A  soul's  tragedy  and  In  a  balcony. 
By  Robert  Browning.  Edited  by  Arlo  S.  Bates.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1904. 

The  latter-day  student  of  the  English  drama  has  good  reason 
for  gratitude ;  editors  and  publishers  are  vying  with  each  other 
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in  their  endeavors  to  provide  him  with  solidly  established  texts, 
adequately  annotated,  and  issued  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
Mermaid  Series,  altho  devoid  of  all  scholarly  apparatus,  was 
most  serviceable  in  its  day.  The  Temple  Dramatists  marked 
a  distinct  advance,  in  that  the  text  was  more  accurately  pre- 
sented and  the  introductions  and  notes  were  far  more  elaborate ; 
— and  it  is  with  great  regret  that  the  high  standard  set  by  the 
first  editor,  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz,  is  no  longer  maintained,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  latest  addition  to  the  series,  Massinger's 
New  way  to  pay  old  debts,  the  editing  of  which  is  both 
slovenly  and  ignorant.  Three  American  publications  deserve 
high  praise;  Professor  Manly's  Specimens  of  the  pre-Shake- 
spearean  drama;  Professor  Gayley's  co-operative  Representa- 
tive English  comedies,  and  the  series  of  English  readings, 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  and  containing  the  excellent 
edition  of  Lyly's  Endimion,  prepared  by  Professor  George 
P.  Baker. 

And  now  Professor  Baker  appears  as  the  general  editor  of 
the  dramatic  section  of  a  new  Belles  lettres  series,  which 
seems  likely  to  be  as  useful  as  any  of  its  predecessors  and 
which  bids  fair  to  surpass  most  of  them  in  the  largeness  of  the 
scheme,  in  the  unflagging  attention  paid  to  the  establishment 
of  a  correct  text,  and  in  the  fullness  of  the  editorial  furniture. 
The  several  editors  are  required  to  supply  a  brief  biography; 
a  critical  introduction ;  information  as  to  the  various  readings, 
(properly  printed  in  foot-notes)  ;  a  facsimile  of  the  title-page 
of  an  early  edition ;  a  rich  annotation  explaining  the  allusions, 
etc.,  and  massed  at  the  end  of  each  play;  a  glossary,  and  a  bib- 
liography. Perhaps  this  is  as  much  as  any  reader  has  a  right 
to  expect,  as  it  is  certainly  more  than  any  earlier  editor  has 
given;  and  yet  there  are  readers  who  will  regret  the  failure 
to  supply  the  stage-history  of  every  play,  tracing  its  career  in 
the  theater  itself,  as  one  generation  of  playgoers  was  followed 
by  another.  As  all  the  great  plays  were  written  to  be  per- 
formed by  actors,  in  a  theater,  and  before  an  audience,  there 
is  an  obvious  advantage  in  emphasizing  this  fact,  so  easily 
forgotten  by  the  student  who  reads  the  tragedy  or  the  comedy 
in  the  library  alone.  There  is  no  denying  also  that  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  actors  who  appeared  in  the  play,  with 
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descriptions  of  their  histrionic  achievements,  will  help  the 
reader  to  imagine  himself  a  spectator ;  they  will  aid  him  in  the 
effort  to  visualize  the  actual  performance — which  is  the  only- 
way  to  see  the  play  as  the  author  meant  it  to  be  seen. 

For  the  editing  of  two  plays  of  Ben  Jonson's  inditing  no 
better  choice  could  have  been  made.  Professor  Schelling 
proves  his  competence  at  once  by  the  care  he  has  taken  to 
restore  the  exact  text,  casting  out  Gifford's  stage  directions, 
which  are  generally  useless1  and  often  misleading.  As  the 
actual  theater  of  Gifford's  day  was  fitted  with  scenes  sliding 
together  in  grooves,  Gifford  assumed  the  same  practice  in 
Jonson's  time;  and  he  indicated  a  variety  of  changes  of  scene 
quite  foreign  to  the  Tudor  theater.  The  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists wrote  for  a  bare  stage,  thrust  out  into  the  audience,  with 
arras  ranging  from  a  gallery  at  the  back;  this  gallery  above 
they  used  when  need  was ;  and  this  arras  they  parted  on  occa- 
sion to  reveal  a  cell  or  a  study  or  what  not.  At  least,  this  is 
the  way  in  which  the  present  writer  understands  it.  Altho  he 
is  in  full  accord  with  Professor  Schelling's  assertion  that  "  it 
would  be  rash  ...  to  affirm  any  given  definite  arrange- 
ment of  scene  for  a  drama  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James," 
he  feels  constrained  to  put  on  record  here  his  protest  against 
Professor  Schelling's  assumption  (p.  368)  that  the  stage 
whereon  the  Alchemist  was  first  acted  had  actual  painted 
scenery,  indicating  the  inside  and  and  the  outside  of  Love-wit's 
house.  But  this  is  the  only  cavil  the  critic  has  to  make;  and 
the  editor  has  done  his  work  with  skill  and  scholarship. 

Never  before  have  the  texts  of  Goldsmith's  two  comedies 
been  subjected  to  the  careful  revision  and  comparison  which 
we  expect  nowadays.  Just  as  Professor  Schelling  was  the 
editor  indicated  for  Jonson,  so  Mr.  Dobson  was  the  editor 
indicated  for  Goldsmith;  and  his  introduction  and  annotation 
are  as  accurate  and  as  ample  as  any  student  could  wish.  Es- 
pecially useful  is  the  passage  in  the  introduction  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  so-called  "  sentimental  com- 
edy," which  Goldsmith  scotched  and  Sheridan  killed.  Per- 
haps a  lover  of  the  literary  annals  of  New  York  may  express 
the  regret  that  the  note  on  the  character  of  Croaker  in  the 
Good  natur'd  man  did  not  record  the  fact  that  it  was  from 
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Goldsmith's  comedy  that  Halleck  and  Drake  borrowed  the 
signature  they  appended  to  the  light  verses  afterward  collected 
as  the  Croaker  papers. 

Whether  Browning  has  any  real  right  to  be  included  in  a 
"  Dramatic  Section  "  may  be  doubted ;  he  was  no  playwright, 
not  caring  to  master  the  craft  of  the  stage,  even  tho  he  long 
sought  success  in  the  theater  itself.  Certain  of  his  dramatic 
poems  have  been  put  on  the  stage  by  main  strength,  but  their 
proper  place  is  with  the  other  specimens  of  that  rather  absurd 
thing,  the  "  drama  for  the  closet."  Professor  Bates  says  that 
they  stand  "  higher  than  any  poetry  written  for  the  English 
stage  since  the  close  of  the  Elizabethan  period,"  excepting 
only  Shelley's  Cenci.  But  for  what  theater  was  Shelley's 
Cenci  written  ?  Indeed,  if  there  are  any  attempts  at  the  drama 
less  fitted  than  Shelley's  for  performance  in  the  actual  theater 
they  are  Browning's.  In  his  bibliography  Professor  Bates  notes 
the  incisive  and  illuminative  paper  on  Browning's  deficiencies 
as  a  dramatist  published  by  Professor  Lounsbury  in  the  At- 
lantic for  December,  1899;  but  he  fails  to  quote  from  it,  and 
he  fails  to  profit  by  the  shrewd  criticism  it  contained.  This 
bibliography,  by  the  way,  omits  the  interesting  account  of  the 
late  Lawrence  Barrett's  revival  of  the  Blot  in  the  'scutcheon, 
contributed  to  the  Academy  by  Mr.  Henry  Norman;  and  to 
be  noted  also  is  the  misspelling  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons.  For  the  rest  the  editing  is  satisfactory  enough ;  and 
if  Browning  is  to  be  considered  as  a  dramatist,  and  by  an 
editor  who  is  willing  to  accept  him  as  a  dramatist,  perhaps  the 
present  edition  is  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  But  the 
""closet  drama"  is  hopelessly  unreal;  and  it's  existence  tends 
ever  to  misguide  poets  who  might  otherwise  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  how  to  express  themselves  in  the  form  suited  to  the 
theater  of  their  own  time. 

This  Dramatic  Section  of  the  Belles  lettres  series  has 
started  admirably.  It  is  well  planned;  it  is  well  edited,  and 
it  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  all  students  of  the  rich  and  varied 
dramatic  literature  of  our  language. 

Brander  Matthews 

Columbia  University 
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A  history  of  education  in  the  United  States— By  Edwin  Grant  Dexter. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1904.     656  p.     $2.00  net. 

The  merits  of  this  book  are  those  of  comprehensiveness, 
organization,  accurate  analysis  and  classification,  and  excel- 
lent selection  of  the  material  to  be  included  in  a  single  volume 
dealing  with  so  extended  a  subject;  its  demerits  are  an  unfor- 
tunate lack  of  accuracy  in  many  details,  not  all  of  them  unim- 
portant, and  a  tendency,  so  characteristic  of  historic  works 
on  education  where  so  vast  a  subject  must  be  treated  in  so 
brief  a  space,  to  accept  stereotyped  generalizations  without 
adducing  facts  to  support  them,  and  the  omission  of  any  at- 
tempt at  interpretation. 

To  consider  its  merits  first:  It  is  no  small  task  and  no 
unworthy  one  to  comprise  in  one  volume  of  less  than  600 
pages  of  text  a  survey  of  education  in  this  country  from  the 
landing  of  the  Cavaliers  and  of  the  Puritans  to  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century,  including  in  it  an  historical  survey 
and  an  analysis  of  contemporary  conditions  of  education  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  of  every  stage  of  education  from 
kindergarten  to  popular  lecture  courses  for  adults,  and  of 
every  phase  of  educational  activity  from  an  account  of  early 
schoolbooks  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  various 
periods,  the  publication  of  learned  societies  and  the  work  of 
libraries.  No  other  single  work,  of  even  more  than  one  vol- 
ume, has  ever  attempted  so  much,  so  that  there  is  little  basis 
for  comparison,  and  little  room  for  criticism,  so  helpful  is  the 
general  result. 

The  general  organization  of  the  work  is  into  three  parts : 
the  growth  of  the  people's  schools,  higher  and  special  educa- 
tion, and  educational  extension.  Within  each  of  these  divi- 
sions the  analysis  proceeds  along  the  most  obvious  lines.  After 
a  somewhat  extended  survey  of  school  origins  in  Virginia, 
the  New  Netherlands,  and  the  New  England  colonies,  each  of 
the  other  colonies  are  treated  in  brief,  and  then  some  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  to  an  historical  survey  and  a  statement  of 
the  present  systems  and  existing  conditions.  The  character  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  book  is  quite  similar.  To  the  extent 
that  they  are  similar  the  book  is  of  little  value  either  as  a  text- 
book or  for  the  reader  who  seeks  an  interpretation  of  our  educa- 
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tional  growth  and  conditions,  however  valuable  it  may  be  as 
a  work  of  reference.  In  this  latter  capacity,  it  is  unexcelled; 
but  in  giving  any  indication,  even  thru  its  analysis  and 
classification  as  to  why  the  growth  occurred,  or  what  relation 
the  past  may  have  to  the  present  or  throw  light  upon  the  future,. 
it  has  little  value. 

Within  this  limitation  the  selection  of  material  is  excellent. 
That  is,  to  give  in  less  than  two  pages  each  such  a  survey  of 
the  education  in  each  State,  within  fifteen  pages  a  survey  of 
the  history  and  of  the  present  work  of  all  phases  of  technical 
education,  within  twenty-five  pages  every  phase  of  woman's 
education  from  elementary  schools  of  the  colonial  period  to 
the  latest  development  of  graduate  instruction  for  women,  and 
to  do  this  all  so  as  to  furnish  a  fairly  accurate  account  and 
leave  a  definite  impression  is  a  tremendous  task.  Probably 
the  most  that  can  be  asked  is  that  the  essential  facts  be  given 
without  attempt  at  interpretation.  This  Professor  Dexter  has 
done,  and  for  this  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  student  of 
education  in  this  country. 

Probably,  also,  it  is  unfair  to  criticise  the  author  for  not 
adding  interpretation  to  his  facts  when  he  specifically  states 
that  he  was  "  governed  by  the  belief  that  the  most  crying 
need  of  the  student  of  our  educational  history  is  a  considerable 
mass  of  definite  fact  upon  which  to  base  his  own  generali- 
zations, or  with  which  to  interpret  those  of  others,  rather 
than  extended  philosophical  discussions  of  historical  trend." 
This  first  criticism  then  is  not  upon  the  author's  work,  but 
rather  upon  his  position,  which,  however,  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  take  exempt  from  criticisms.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  current  educational  literature  is  rich  in  the  latter,  but  barren 
of  the  former."  There  is  much  truth  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
statement,  but  there  is  much  reason  for  doubting  the  former, 
especially  when  we  have  in  mind  our  own  educational  history. 
There  is  in  circulation,  no  doubt,  a  sufficient  amount  of  gen- 
eralizations of  a  kind,  but  what  is  needed  in  regard  to  these 
generalizations  is  the  adoption  of  the  "  gold  standard "  in 
place  of  the  depreciated  promise  to  pay,  and  this  is  needed 
quite  as  much  as  the  small  change  of  historical  fact.  The 
student  who  goes  out  furnished  merely  with  the  latter  as  capi- 
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tal  is  not  going  to  do  a  very  large  business  in  the  educational 
mart.  This  interpretation  of  fact  would,  no  doubt,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  be  given  in  class  recitation,  but  for  the 
reader  who  has  not  this  advantage,  something  further  is  de- 
manded. 

To  a  considerable  extent  such  interpretation  can  be  given 
by  the  mere  classification  of  material,  as  has  been  shown  re- 
cently in  the  presentation  of  single  phases  of  the  same  material 
that  forms  the  subject  of  the  volume  under  consideration,  both 
in  the  work  of  Professor  Brown  on  Secondary  schools  and 
that  of  Mr.  Martin  upon  Massachusetts  history.  But  one 
or  two  topics  are  treated  in  this  manner  by  Professor  Dexter 
and  they  rather  unsatisfactorily.  Take,  for  example,  one  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  our  educational  development, 
one  that  at  some  time  has  related  to  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  affected  every  stage  of  education, — the  district  school. 
But  five  pages  are  devoted  to  this  subject  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, and  in  that  treatment  little  is  given  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  system,  nothing  of  the  causes  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  practically  nothing  of  its  immediate  results.  Massa- 
chusetts is  taken  as  a  type,  and  yet  one  long  step  is  taken  from 
1647  to  I7^9>  and  the  whole  question  of  origins  slighted. 

An  additional  point  in  the  criticism  of  this  conception  of 
educational  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  other  facts 
of  greater  importance  than  State  or  legislative  enactments,  or 
isolated  statistics.  Such  disconnected  facts  leave  quite  as  vague 
impressions  and  often  quite  as  erroneous  ones  as  "  philosoph- 
ical generalizations."  How  can  an  untrained  student  or  reader 
generalize  for  himself  from  such  material?  What  is  de- 
manded is  not  any  less  close  adherence  to  fact  nor  a  less  volu- 
minous body  of  fact  than  in  the  work  of  Professor  Dexter, 
but  an  arrangement  of  fact  that  will  at  least  suggest  interpre- 
tation and  aid  in  forming  general  conclusions. 

It  may  seem  like  captious  criticism  to  object  first  to  the 
absence  of  general  interpretation  and  then  next  to  criticise 
those  when  given.  And  yet  the  easy  way  in  which  current 
generalizations,  especially  concerning  the  early  period  of  our 
educational  history  are  received,  provokes  such  criticism.  On 
page  13  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  Dutch  who  began 
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at  the  bottom,  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England  who  "  rec- 
ognized at  first  only  a  need  for  higher  education  for  the  main- 
tenance of  learned  clergy,"  in  spite  of  the  abundant  evidence 
that  elementary  instruction  was  included  in  the  work  of  almost 
all  of  the  grammar  schools  from  the  earliest  date,  as  well  as 
carried  on  by  the  same  kind  of  schools  that  existed  in  New 
Netherlands,  and  that  in  1647,  when  the  Dutch  were  still 
passing  around  the  hat  to  support  their  one  quasi-public  church 
school,  for  which  no  building  had  as  yet  been  erected  and 
concerning  which  the  irfhabitants  had  sent  a  written  protest 
to  the  mother  country  to  the"  effect  that  "  the  plate  had  been 
for  a  long  time  passed  around  for  a  common  school  which 
has  been  built  with  words,  for,  as  yet,  the  first  stone  is  not 
laid,"  while  in  the  same  year  Massachusetts  established,  by 
law,  a  system  of  elementary  schools  in  every  town  of  fifty 
families.  The  only  sense  in  which  the  Dutch  were  "  leaders 
of  popular  education  "  was  that,  so  far  as  the  specific  records 
are  preserved,  they  established  the  first  permanent  school  of 
an  elementary  character.  But  all  of  this  has  been  thrashed 
out  elsewhere;  probably  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the 
student  may  be  left  to  his  own  deduction  from  the  facts,  only 
the  case  should  not  be  prejudged  by  insufficiently  supported 
inferences. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  generalizations  of  controversalists 
or  of  general  historical  writers  concerning  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  are  accepted  without  question  when  there  is  little 
basis  for  such  conclusions.  The  conclusions  concerning  the 
universality  of  education  among  the  Dutch,  the  Swedish,  and 
the  Quakers,  and  other  colonists  in  the  middle  colonies  based 
upon  general  statements  concerning  their  education,  and  the 
fact  that  each  minister,  or  "  comforter  of  the  sick,"  was  also 
a  schoolmaster,  are  hardly  valid  as  demonstrating  the  exist- 
ence of  schools  and  the  superiority  of  their  educational  status 
over  that  of  New  England.  In  a  way,  every  minister  was  a 
schoolmaster  for  religious  instruction,  but  that  was  also  true 
of  every  parish  priest  before  the  Reformation  as  well  as  after 
in  the  fatherlands,  England  included,  and  yet  such  instruction 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  education 
was  universal.     The  schools  that  are  cited  by  Motley  as  a 
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basis  for  the  generalizations  accepted  by  Wickersham,  Draper,, 
and  a  number  of  other  authors,  by  whom  Mr.  Dexter  is  evi- 
dently guided,  are  but  the  dame  schools  which  existed  every- 
where in  England  and  supplemented  the  work  of  the  higher 
schools  everywhere  in  New  England. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  evidence  collected  by  Godwin  con- 
cerning elementary  education  at  Plymouth  is  overlooked  in 
the  repetition  of  the  statement  that  this  colony  was  not  pro- 
vided with  educational  facilities  for  a  generation  or  more. 
Tested  by  the  establishment  of  a  public  school,  for  which  there 
is  no  common  meaning  at  all  in  colonial  times,  this  may  be 
true;  but,  if  the  term  public  school  is  used  in  the  same  sense, 
many  other  colonies  among  those  cited  as  pioneers  were 
equally  backward. 

Criticism  of  the  acceptance  of  such  generalizations  is  offered 
not  because  they  do  not  find  acceptance  by  other  writers  of 
prominence,  but  because  they  have  not  sufficient  basis  to  be 
accepted  as  conclusive  in  a  work  such  as  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. 

Not  to  cite  other  similar  cases  of  unjustified  confidence  in 
current  generalizations,  there  is  to  be  noted  the  most  serious 
defect  of  the  book, — the  very  numerous  inaccuracies.  No 
doubt  these  are  partly  due  to  the  method  in  which  the  work 
was  produced,  but  if  the  use  of  material  furnished  by  seminar 
students  is  to  lead  to  such  errors  it  can  find  little  justification.. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  leave  more  absolutely  false 
impressions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  appearance  of  accuracy 
by  quotation  of  records  is  preserved,  than  in  four  brief  sen- 
tences on  page  230.  Cotton  Mather  is  given  as  president  of 
Harvard  College  for  sixteen  years,  instead  of  his  father,  In- 
crease Mather;  tho,  to  be  sure,  as  the  records  state,  the 
son  was  to  be  "acting"  president  during  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed absence  of  the  father  during  that  time.  The  number 
of  students  is  said  to  have  been  not  over  twenty  at  any  one 
time  during  the  first  half-century,  which  is  a  decided  under- 
estimate. Of  more  astonishing  character  is  the  statement  that 
the  president  was  the  sole  instructor  or  teacher  during  all  of 
that  period,  and  that  no  professor  or  tutor — by  inference  no 
teacher  of  any  grade — until  1699.     When  in  similar  sections 
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on  other  colleges,  such  as  Yale,  William  and  Mary,  and  Brown, 
the  author  shows  that  tutors  or  instructors  were  appointed 
within  the  first  year  or  so,  it  would  seem  strange  that  such 
should  not  be  the  case  at  Harvard.  Probably  the  author  is 
not  to  be  criticised  for  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  bequest 
of  John  Harvard  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  two 
instructors,  for  there  is  some  doubt  concerning  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  the  bequest,  though  there  is  none  concerning  the  order 
establishing  the  instructorships.  The  oversight  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  since  two  pages  earlier  it  is  stated  that  the  first 
director  of  the  new  college  was  dismissed  for  flogging  one 
of  his  own  "  ushers  " — who  was  none  other  than  an  instructor 
or  subordinate  teacher. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  such  inaccuracies. 
On  page  28,  Dorchester  is  cited  as  the  first  town  in  America 
to  support  its  schools  by  direct  taxation,  and  the  records  are 
cited.  But  what  is  revealed  is  that  Dorchester  had  given  to 
it,  as  is  true  in  the  case  of  almost  every  Massachusetts  town, 
a  plot  of  land,  in  this  case  an  island,  upon  which  it  levied  a 
rent  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum.  It  is  specifically  stated  that 
the  sum  is  a  rental  and  consequently  not  a  tax.  And  the  rent 
is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  levied  upon  the  "  particular  persons  " 
— to  quote  the  document — "  that  occupy  the  land,  and  who 
not  paying  it  shall  be  dispossessed,"  and  not  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  at  all. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  similar  error.  Newbury  is  said 
to  have  appointed  in  1639  a  school  committee  to  take  charge 
of  the  school  and  provide  for  a  schoolhouse.  If  this  is  so,  it 
is  of  importance  because  the  first  case  of  the  appearance  of  the 
school  committee  by  many  years.  There  is  no  evidence  cited  to 
support  the  generalization,  or  at  least  the  one  given  makes  no 
reference  to  the  committee.  While  such  instances  may  seem 
unimportant,  in  each  case  as  the  first  instance  they  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  historical  student,  and  lead  the  general 
reader  astray. 

Sufficient  detail  has  been  cited  to  indicate  the  defects,  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  the  work;  such  defects  are  numerous 
enough  to  cause  a  modification  of  a  very  enthusiastic  opinion 
formed  upon  first  examination.     But  the  value  of  the  book  is 
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yet  very  great,  for  it  is  easily  first  of  treatises  upon  the  subject, 
and  it  is  proving  itself  of  great  usefulness  as  a  text  in  a  course 
which  the  reviewer  gives  upon  the  subject. 

Paul  Monroe 
Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


Elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus — By  W.  A.  Granville, 
Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1904.     xiv-f-463  p.     $2.50  net. 

A  commendable  feature  of  this  book  for  beginners  is  that  it 
exceeds  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  first  course  in  the  calculus, 
thus  allowing  the  teacher  some  choice  of  topics,  and  preventing 
the  student  from  gaining  the  impression  that  a  short  course 
exhausts  the  subject.  While  the  first  284  pages  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  principles  and  applications  of  the  differential 
calculus,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  teacher  who  prefers 
to  do  so  from  presenting  the  notions  of  integration  and  in- 
tegral at  a  much  earlier  stage  of  study.  Among  the  thirty- 
three  chapters  of  the  book,  we  note  especially  a  chapter 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  such  typical  differential 
equations  as  he  will  meet  in  the  elements  of  mechanics  and 
mathematical  physics. 

Written  in  the  composite  light  of  a  critical  knowledge  and 
an  extensive  didactic  experience  of  the  subject,  this  work  is 
much  more  than  it  modestly  pretends  to  be — "  essentially  a 
drill-book."  Its  first  quality  is  clearness;  its  second,  judicious 
accentuation;  and,  while  it  is  not  encumbered  with  elaborate 
demonstrations  and  minute  logical  refinements,  the  student 
who  passes  from  it  to  a  higher  course  will  not  find  it  necessary 
to  unlearn  his  acquisitions.  The  ground  notions  are  admirably 
handled,  and,  thruout,  the  nature  and  limitations  of  im- 
portant theorems  are  conscientiously  indicated.  It  hardly 
appears,  however,  that  the  vexed  question,  whether  a  variable 
may  reach  its  limit,  is  in  spirit  really  met  in  the  discussion  on 
page  20. 

For  the  physical  appearance  and  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work,  the  publishers  deserve  praise  and  congratulation. 

C.  J.  Keyser 

Columbia  University 


IX 

NOTES   AND    NEWS 

Report  of  the  In  opening  the  discussion,  Mr.  J.  A.  James 
Amerka^Histori-  °f  Northwestern  University,  Chairman  of 
cal  Association  Conference,  said  that  he  would  strive  not  to 
encroach  upon  the  subjects  assigned  the  other  speakers,  and 
that  his  remarks  would  be  grouped  about  three  points : 

i.  The  importance  of  the  problem  and  what  has  been  done 
in  the  various  States;  2.  What  may  reasonably  be  expected 
of  the  schools;  and,  3.  Are  we  prepared  in  this  Conference 
to  make  any  practical  recommendations?  He  spoke  of  the 
unification  and  organization  characteristic  of  present-day 
business  and  politics  and  showed  that  there  was  a  like  tend- 
ency in  education. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Salmon  shows  that  about  one-half  of  the  States  have  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  in  history  for  the  elementary  schools. 
As  is  well  known,  these  courses  are  Usually  optional  with  the 
schools.  This  is  desirable  as  long  as  the  office  of  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  is  purely  political.  In  a  few 
cases,  men  competent  to  advise  have  been  called  upon  to  aid 
in  planning  courses  appropriate  for  the  grades.  Even  then, 
these  recommendations  seem  to  have  been  of  but  little  prac- 
tical use.  Last  year,  in  one  of  the  States,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent called  on  a  committee  of  the  History  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation to  assist  in  making  a  suitable  course  in  history.  A 
report  constituting  some  thirty  pages  of  the  State  Manual 
was  prepared,  but  it  was  thought  "  too  comprehensive  "  by  a 
Committee  of  City  Superintendents.  Their  report  says  in  part 
on  the  subject  of  history :  "  It  is  a  crime,  against  the  child 
to  crowd  the  school  arts  back  in  the  corner  for  any  culture 
subject,  no  matter  how  valuable  its  contribution  to  the  child's 
spiritual  life.  The  chief  problem  of  the  school  to-day  is  to 
get  enough  time  for  mastery  of  the  language  arts.  .  .  . 
Little  beside  the  narrative  of  our   national   history   can   be 
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presented  success  fully  in  the  elementary  grades.  .  .  .  The 
tendency  to  minimize  the  importance  of  war  in  the  history 
of  our  country  is  a  mistake."  Thus  we  have  the  two  widely 
different  views  as  to  what  may  be  attempted  and  the  method 
to  be  used  in  the  elementary  grades. 

An  examination  of  the  courses  of  study  in  history  adopted 
in  the  various  city  schools  shows,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
problem  has  a  variety  of  phases  and  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factorily solved.  No  attempt  is  made,  in  many  cases,  to 
give  instruction  even  in  the  elements  of  history  until  the 
seventh  grade.  The  teacher  is  then  directed  to  cover  during 
the  first  year  "  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  "  of  some  text, 
and  in  the  eighth  grade  the  text  must  be  completed. 

The  leader  then  compared  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to 
the  subject  of  history  in  the  French  and  German  and  in  the 
American  programs.     .     .     . 

In  closing,  he  called  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  the  study  of  history  and  sug- 
gested that  the  time  had  come  when  a  similarly  useful  work 
might  be  done  in  making  out  a  program  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  considering  other  closely  allied  topics.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  this  suggestion  was  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

A  motion  asking  that  a  committee  be  appointed  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association.  The 
Council  acted  favorably  on  the  motion  and  recommended  that 
a  "  Committee  of  Eight  "  should  be  appointed  in  the  neat- 
future  to  consider  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Thurston,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School, 
presented  a  paper  on  "  Some  suggestions  for  an  elementary 
course  of  study  in  history."  He  spoke  of  the  differences 
of  emphasis  in  the  elementary  course  as  revealed  by  recent 
writers,  and  especially  Miss  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Miss  Emily 
J.  Rice,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  and  Mr.  Frank  McMurry. 
Mr.  Thurston,  after  defining  the  positions  of  these  writers, 
offered  the  following  theses : 

i.  The  course  must  recognize  each  of  these  factors: 
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a.  The  dominant  mental  traits  of  children  at  different  ages. 

b.  The  peculiar  individual,  physical,  and  social  experiences 
the  children  are  getting  outside  of  school  or  that  are  within 
the  power  of  the  teacher  to  furnish  in  school. 

c.  The  fundamental  difference  between  knowing  the  inner 
spirit  and  meaning  of  biographies,  episodes,  events,  historical 
material  of  any  kind,  and  the  mere  externals  of  such  material. 

d.  The  peculiar  social  demands  of  the  particular  society  in 
which  the  child  must  live. 

2.  Stated  as  simply  as  possible,  an  aim  of  history  teaching 
that  includes  all  of  these  factors  is  to  help  the  child  as  fast 
as  possible  to  understand  in  a  true  sense  what  his  American 
fellows  are  now  doing  and  to  help  him  to  intelligent  volun- 
tary action  in  agreement  or  disagreement  with  them. 

3.  A  course  of  study  in  history  with  the  above  aim  will 
begin  with  some  of  the  child's  problems  in  his  contemporary 
social  environment. 

4.  A  study  of  contemporary  social  problems  that  come 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  child  will  be  a  part  of  the 
work  of  each  succeeding  grade. 

5.  The  aim,  as  stated  above,  "  To  help  the  child  to  under- 
stand in  a  true  sense,"  involves  not  only  continuous  attention 
to  contemporary  problems  that  are  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  child,  but  also  attention  in  every  grade  to  genetic  prob- 
lems in  the  past  that  he  can  understand. 

6.  These  events  of  past  time  should  be  chosen  from  at 
least  the  following  fields  of  human  activity:  a.  Industrial; 
b.  Political;  c.  Social;  d.  Religious. 

7.  They  should  be  chosen  primarily  from  the  direct  physi- 
cal and  psychical  ancestry  of  Americans,  and  from  various 
stages  in  that  development  from  the  primitive  stage  up. 

8.  Phases  of  human  life  may  be  chosen  from  outside  this 
ancestry  for  good  reasons  similar  to  the  following: 

a.  If  they  are  accessible  and  typical  of  less  well-understood 
phases  of  ancestral  life. 

b.  If  they  have  had  important  influences  on  that  ancestral 
development. 

c.  If  they  help  the  child  to  understand  some  phase  of  the 
life  of  his  fellows  bv  contrast. 
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d.  If  they  furnish  him  with  the  best  available  ideals  for 
future  action. 

9.  Each  separate  history  topic — civic  function,  industrial 
function,  biography,  episode,  event,  series  of  events,  etc. — 
should.be  treated  as  intensively  as  the  pedagogical  conditions 
allow.  At  the  very  least,  it  should  be  studied  fully  enough 
for  the  child  to  see  it  in  some  of  its  genuine  relations,  breathe 
something  of  its  very  atmosphere. 

10.  The  different  unit  topics  should  not,,  necessarily,  be 
chosen  and  presented  in  chronological  order,  but  rather  in 
such  a  way  that  there  will  be  the  greatest  psychological  tend- 
ency for  the  child  to  relate  them  for  himself  in  a  series  that 
will  make  him  feel  that  present-day  American  ways  of  doing 
things  is  the  result  of  evolution. 

11.  A  great  many  courses  of  study,,  differing  from  each 
other  in  most  of  their  details,  can  be  made  out  that  will  ful- 
fill these  conditions. 

12.  The  teacher  of  history  in  the  elementary  schools  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  course  of  study.  There  are  teachers 
who  can  succeed  in  making  their  children  historically  minded 
with  a  poor  course  of  study. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Virtue,  of  the  Winona  Normal  School,  continued 
the  discussion,  saying  in  brief :  "  I  should  discard  the  principle 
so  often  urged  for  choosing  the  material  for  the  preparatory 
years,  namely,  that  based  upon  the  interest  of  the  child.  The 
safer  guide  is  the  child's  future,  rather  than  his  present,  needs ; 
and,  likewise,  in  choosing  matter  and  method  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years,  it  is  the  future  needs  of  children,  most  of 
whom  end  their  school  career  with  these  years,  that  should 
determine  the  choice  rather  than  their  present  interests.  Of 
course  this  does  not  mean  that  the  child's  aptitude  and  capaci- 
ties are  to  be  ignored,  but  only  that  his  interests  for  the  day 
shall  not  control  in  so  important  a  matter.  We  need,  for 
such  a  selection,  the  perspective  given  by  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  life  of  the  child. 

"  This  procedure  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  not 
differing  widely  in  content  from  that  now  followed  in  many 
American  schools.  It  would  give  an  important  place  to  United 
States  history  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.     This  is  per- 
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haps  most  wisely  preceded  by  a  year  with  English  history 
stories  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  work  most 
directly  preparatory  for  the  work  that  follows;  and  the  Eng- 
lish history  in  turn  by  a  year  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,, 
and  perhaps  with  some  phases  of  mediaeval  life.  The  fourth 
year's  work,  given  to  biography,  chiefly  American,  while  of 
greatest  value  in  relation  to  language  and  some  other  work, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  history. 

"  A  course  for  the  elementary  school  ought,  it  would  seem, 
to  cover  the  ground  indicated  above,  and  this  would  probably 
be  most  wisely  covered  in  the  order  set  down.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain,  however,  that  the  proportions  wTould  be  just 
those  indicated.  The  course  outlined  could  be  made  roughly 
to  conform  to  the  demands  of  those  holding  to  the  culture- 
epoch  theory;  it  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  and 
interests  of  children  of  varying  experiences  and  abilities;  it 
is  rich  in  its  possibilities  for  developing  the  imagination,  rous- 
ing enthusiasm,  and  for  building  up  standards  of  personal 
and  civic  conduct ;  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  children  to  gain 
some  sense  of  connection  with  the  historic  past;  and  it  en- 
ables them  to  approach  the  study  of  their  own  country  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  with  an  experience  enlarged  by  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  other  peoples  and  other 
industrial  and  political  institutions  than  their  own.  Of  these 
last  years  spent  on  United  States  history,  the  really  vital 
ones  of  the  course,  from  both  the  knowledge  side  and  from 
the  training  side,  no  adequate  discussion  is  here  possible.  It 
seems  proper  to  say,  however,  in  passing,  since  men  of  influ- 
ence are  proclaiming  that  '  mental-training  is  a  by-product ' 
merely  of  history  study  in  the  grades,  that  under  proper  con- 
ditions of  preparation,  of  time,  and  of  skilled  instruction  this, 
'by-product'  may  be  made  of  the  utmost  value;  and  that 
a  course  of  study  not  arranged  with  the  possibilities  for  mental 
training  in  view,  is  necessarily  a  weak  one." 

Miss  Emily  J.  Rice,  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject,  "  The  prep- 
aration of  the  elementary  teacher."  Miss  Rice  indicated  r 
r.  New  ideals  in  education  make  new  demands  upon  the  schol- 
arship of  the  teacher.     The  teacher's  scholarship  should  not 
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be  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  children  for  acquirement 
but  rather  by  the  wisdom  necessary  to  guide  experience. 

2.  Relation  of  subject-matter  and  experience.  The  subject- 
matter  of  history  is  the  result  of  social  experience  and  the 
teacher's  place  is  to  help  the  children  to  make  it  their  own 
as  far  as  possible.  If  this  could  be  done  by  the  children's 
learning  to  state  the  conclusions  of  others,  the  teacher's  work 
would  be  comparatively  easy,  but  they  can  make  their  own 
only  such  knowledge  as  their  experience  helps  them  to  inter- 
pret. The  teacher's  scholarship  must  be  so  broad  that  she 
will  not  separate  history  from  experience  nor  from  the  other 
subjects  of  study. 

3.  Emphasis  upon  industrial  history  and  the  development 
of  the  arts. 

4.  Test  of  the  teacher's  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  habits 
of  study  that  the  children  acquire. 

The  general  discussion  which  followed  was  taken  part  in 
by  Messrs.  McMaster  of  Philadelphia,  Young  of  Mankato, 
Page  of  De  Kalb,  Sanford  of  Stevens  Point,  Sullivan  of  New 
York,  Moran  of  La  Fayette,  and  many  others. 

A  Round  Table  was  arranged  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  George  B.  Adams  of  Yale,  to  consider  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  the  subjects  for  the  doctoral  dis- 
sertation in  history.  Professor  Adams  emphasized  the  fact 
that  under  existing  circumstances  the  doctor's  degree  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  very  honorable  distinction.  The  can- 
didate was  not  ordinarily  mature  enough  to  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  his  subject,  and  the  themes  susceptible  of  original 
treatment  were  growing  fewer  and  fewer,  so  that  we  might 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  would  be  practically  ex- 
hausted. He  urged  that  the  distinction  be  viewed  first  and 
foremost  as  an  academic  achievement,  indicating  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  historical  student,  and 
that  the  hope  of  making  it  a  contribution  to  knowledge  be 
frankly  surrendered.  In  order  to  offset  this  seeming  degrada- 
tion of  the  degree  a  higher  degree  should  be  established  which 
might  be  granted  for  really  original  and  mature  work  sub- 
mitted by  those  who  had  taken  their  doctorate  four  or  five 
years  earlier.     This  would  enable  the  university  to  distinguish 
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the  rare,  superior  investigator  from  the  ordinary  recipient  of 
the  Ph.  D. 

Professor  Munro  of  Wisconsin  and  Professor  Robinson  of 
Columbia  agreed  with  most  that  Professor  Adams  had  said, 
but  deprecated,  as  did  all  the  other  speakers,  the  idea  of  the 
proposed  exalted  second  degree,  nor  did  it  seem  to  them  that 
the  subjects  for  dissertations  were  likely  to  be  exhausted,  since 
there  are  well-nigh  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  past 
events  and  conditions  may  be  treated  with  advantage.  Pro- 
fessor Howard  of  Nebraska  and  Professor  Hodder  of  Kansas 
defended  the  present  Ph.  D.  degree  as  quite  sufficient  and 
recommended  the  cherishing  of  the  A.  M.,  which  was  the 
only  higher  degree  that  some  of  the  Western  institutions 
deemed  it  expedient  to  grant.  The  discussion  of  the  A.  M. 
was  the  most  important  phase  of  the  conference.  It  was 
justly  urged  that  the  Eastern  institutions  should  not  permit 
anyone  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  M.  A.  simply  on 
the  ground  that  he  held  an  A.  B.  degree,  for  this  offered  a 
premium  to  those  who  refused  to  fulfill  the  more  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  institutions  which  modestly  refrained  from 
granting  the  Ph.  D.  Should  only  the  well-prepared  be  ad- 
mitted to  candidacy  for  the  A.  M.,  and  should  all  be  required 
to  submit  a  satisfactory  master's  essay,  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  doctor's  degree  will  lose  any  of  the  prestige  which 
it  now  enjoys. 


An  article  on  "  The  public  school:  its  neigh - 
Lecturlsand  borhood    use,"    by    Mary    Kingsbury    Simk- 

hovitch,  of  Greenwich  House,  which  appears 
in  The  commons  for  September,  1904,  presents  a  comprehen- 
sive and  interesting  picture  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  settlement  worker,  and 
demonstrates  very  clearly  the  responsibilities  and  possibilities 
of  the  public  school  as  a  center  of  social  influence.  To  a  con 
siderable  extent  this  has  been  recognized  in  the  establishment 
of  free  lectures,  and  more  particularly  of  vacation  schools 
and  recreation  centers,  and  Mrs.  Simkhovitch's  plea  is  not  so 
much  for  a  further  recognition  as  for  a  more  intelligent  and 
effective  use  of  the  means  already  provided.  This  she  main- 
tains can  be  accomplished  by  a  more  thoro  and  comprehensive 
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study  of  the  home  life  of  the  individual  and  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  neighborhood.  Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
proposition  in  a  city  where  overcrowded  tenements  make  any- 
thing like  real  home  life  an  impossibility  in  multitudes  of 
families.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  influences 
which  surround  the  child  outside  of  school  hours  must  either 
forward  or  retard  the  work  of  the  teacher,  must  tend  either  to 
effectuate  or  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  public  school,  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  these 
influences  are  of  scarcely  less  public  concern  than  the  actual 
teaching,  a  conclusion  which  amply  justifies  the  steps  already 
taken.  But  a  new  departure  such  as  has  been  made  in  the 
establishment  of  the  vacation  schools  and  recreation  centers 
raises  new  and  perhaps  difficult  questions,  for  while  they  are 
distinctly  educational  in  character,  they  differ  radically  from 
what  have  heretofore  been  considered  educational  institutions. 
In  fact,  they  resemble  in  aim,  at  least,  much  more  nearly,  the 
Settlements,  such  as  that  which  Mrs.  Simkhovitch  represents, 
and  in  establishing  them,  the  Board  of  Education  has  under- 
taken a  work  which  has  previously  been  left  largely  to  the 
Settlements.  The  Settlements  have  proceeded  upon  "  the  idea 
of  attacking  problems  first  hand,  of  living  the  life  of  the 
neighborhood,"  and  recognizing  the  success  which  they  have 
already  achieved  and  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  they  are 
accomplishing,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  an  adaptation  of 
their  methods  and  ideas  offers  the  most  promising  means  of 
carrying  these  new  educational  resources  into  effectual  opera- 
tion. It  is  true,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  asserts,  that  "  The 
Settlement  psychology  has  permeated  institutional  efforts  of 
all  sorts,"  and  the  organization  of  the  recreation  centers  is 
striking  evidence  of  the  fact,  so  that  there  is  much  force  in  her 
suggestion  that  a  number  of  settlement  workers  be  invited  to 
act  as  an  advisory  committee  in  conjunction  with  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Schools  "  which  is  charged  with  this  new 
form  of  educational  work.  An  advisory  committee  so  com- 
posed, having  official  recognition,  but  no  official  power,  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  service  and  might  well  be  the  means  of 
developing  the  "  recreation  centers  "  into  what  they  should 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be,  not  schools  in  the  technical  sense, 
but  centers  of  social  and  moral  influence. 
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UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 

The  training  of  men  for  business  was,  for  a  long  time, 
rather  a  matter  of  theory  and  prophecy  than  one  of  actual 
practice;  and  its  critics  could  plausibly  affirm  not  only  that 
apprenticeship  is  more  valuable  than  a  course  of  instruction 
but  also  that  the  latter,  by  delaying  real  experience,  renders  a 
mastery  of  business  details  more  difficult.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, several  schools  for  higher  commercial  education  have 
been  established,  and  it  is  possible  to  subject  them  to  the  test 
of  results.  If  the  critic  who  doubts  the  efficacy  of  this  work 
will  visit  their  classrooms,  he  will  observe  that  the  earlier 
experimental  courses  have  been  discarded,  modified,  or  recast 
until  they  have  acquired  educational  and  practical  values  that 
are  ultimately  expressed  in  terms  of  efficiency  in  work,  earnest- 
ness in  ideal,  and  culture  in  mind.  This  article  is  written,  not 
to  defend  these  schools,  but  to  point  to  some  fundamental 
changes  that  commercial  training  is  making  in  college  pro- 
grams and  in  educational  theory. 

Every  new  type  of  education  is  called  forth  by  new  prob- 
lems. It  brings  other  problems  in  its  train,  and  alters  the 
whole  field  of  educational  methods.  The  first  radical  revision 
of  the  old  college  program  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
courses  in  the  natural  sciences ;  the  second  change  followed 
the  establishment  of  technical  schools  for  engineers,  chemists, 
and  electricians,  and  developed  new  methods  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  educational  ideals.  No  one  to-day  doubts  the  advan- 
tages of  engineering  schools ;  they  are  as  strongly  established 
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and  as  liberally  supported  as  the  older  professional  schools  for 
the  study  of  law  and  medicine.  A  third  phase  of  university 
development  has  been  introduced  by  the  business  courses. 
Higher  education  for  business  life  is  now  claiming  equal  rank 
with  courses  in  science  and  technology  and  is  demanding  radi- 
cal changes  in  methods  of  instruction.  Why  do  business  courses 
press  so  insistently  for  attention,  and  what  changes  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice  will  their  introduction  force  upon 
the  universities  ? 

A  generation  ago  the  free  public  high  schools  were  a  minor 
factor  in  national  education;  to-day  they  are  its  fundamental 
modifying  influence.    Then  most  students  entered  college  from 
private   schools    and   left   it  for  the  learned  professions — law, 
medicine,  and  theology;  now  public  high  schools  have  more 
than  a  half-million  students  and  their  numbers  increase  in  ever- 
growing ratios.     The  support  of  high  schools  by  towns  of  one 
thousand  or  more  population  has  become  assured,  and  their 
natural   expansion  to   a  basis  proportionate  with   population 
means  an  attendance  of  at  least  two  million  pupils.     No  one 
for  a  moment  assumes  that  a  place  for  that  number  of  students 
can  be  found  in  the  older  professions, — they  must  seek  posi- 
tions in  the  business  world.     Moreover,  the  older  professions, 
desirous  of  raising  their  standards,  have  hastened  to  build  upon 
the  fuller  preparation  for  life  that  the  high  school  offers  its 
multitudes   of   young   men — and    law,    medicine,    technology, 
architecture,   dentistry,    pharmacy,   veterinary   medicine   have 
all   availed   themselves   of   improved   educational    facilities   to 
demand  of  the  high-school  graduate  a  more  searching  period 
of  work  before  they  will  pertnit  him  to  enter  his  profession. 
If  the  community's  good  is  furthered  by  four  years  of  train- 
ing of  its  village  dentist,  assuredly  the  more  responsible  posi- 
tions of  merchant  and  of  banker  may  be  elevated  in  the  same 
way  to  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  with  yet  greater  general 
advantage.     Should  not  the  quality  of  their  work  be  as  care- 
fully safeguarded  and  its  methods  be  measured  by  as  thoro 
and  uniform  tests  as  are  the  dentist's  cleanliness  and  manual 
skill? 

Some  answer,  no :  because  their  ideal  of  business  training  is 
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apprenticeship,  not  a  technical  educational  preparation.  Let 
the  boy  go  from  high  school  or  college  straight  to  shop  or  store, 
they  say,  and  by  practical  experience  win  the  knowledge  that  is 
requisite  to  success.  This  ideal  is  a  natural  derivative  of 
the  period  of  industrialism  when  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
was  widespread  in  America,  and  was  valid  as  long  as  masters 
continued  to  train  their  apprentices  in  the  arts  they  had  them- 
selves acquired.  It  had  yet  greater  cogency  and  worth  in  those 
countries  where  sons  were  customarily  apprenticed  to  their 
fathers.  But  the  system  has  been  well-nigh  destroyed  by  large- 
scale  production  and  the  differentiation  of  its  processes. 
Minute  division  of  labor  has  forced  the  unskilled  man  into  a 
routine  so  narrow  that  his  natural  powers  contract  until  he  has 
neither  satisfaction  in  work  nor  hope  of  promotion  beyond  it. 
Executive  positions  are  filled,  not  from  these  lower  ranks  of 
labor  in  the  factories,  but  by  men  fresh  from  the  outside  trained 
in  another  atmosphere. 

The  old  sequences  of  the  apprentice  system  are  further  in- 
terrupted by  this  distinctly  American  situation :  boys  do  not 
commonly  follow  their  fathers'  vocations.  The  son  of  the  un- 
skilled immigrant  moves  upward  to  classes  of  work  his  father 
could  not  aspire  to;  and  his  son,  with  the  advantage  of  two 
generations  on  our  soil,  achieves  a  life-standing  yet  more 
esteemed.  Farmers'  lads  move  to  the  towns,  the  boy  of  the 
village  merchant  works  for  a  medical  scholarship,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  doctor's  son  is  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  Few  are 
they  who  are  contented  to  accept  their  father's  station  as  their 
own,  even  tho  they  gain  by  doing  so  the  marked  initial  profit 
of  his  experience  and  personal  interest.  Indeed,  while  our 
period  of  undeveloped  resources  continues  the  business  lore  of 
the  fathers  will  avail  but  little  with  the  sons.  Because  of 
these  changes  organized  and  systematic  commercial  education 
has  advanced  to  a  position  it  could  not  previously  have  won, 
and  stands  between  society  and  the  blunders  of  the  unskilled  as 
the  master  worker  and  the  father  once  stood.  Except  for  it 
production  would  be  maimed  and  hobbled  by  inefficient 
bunglers  gaining  knowledge  at  a  cost  cruel  to  employers,  in- 
vestors, and  the  public. 
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In  spite  of  the  prevalent  discussion  of  tlie  subject,  few  people 
realize  definitely  enough  the  thoro  change  in  the  traditions 
and  methods  of  business  that  has  followed  the  transition  from 
small-scale  to  massive  production.  One  particularly  important 
alteration  it  has  effected  has  scarcely  been  noticed  yet :  a  con- 
trast clearly  exists  between  the  static  element  in  the  working 
population  which  holds  to  a  definite  place  in  shop  or  store,  and 
the  progressive  element  which  pushes  upwards  by  breaking  the 
chains  welded  by  the  routine  of  mechanism.  The  great  busi- 
ness, carefully  organized,  tends  to  put  each  man  into  a  fixed 
group  defined  by  its  unvarying  duties ;  his  associations  are  more 
and  more  with  his  fellow  members;  he  is  horizoned  by  the 
same  street,  the  same  club,  and  the  same  restraints  of  rank. 
The  deeds  of  other  men  at  other  tasks  go  on  beyond  his  view, 
and  the  educative  experiences  of  democracy,  as  it  was  expressed 
in  business  two  generations  ago,  are  withdrawn  from  him. 
Trade  unionism  is  one  of  the  barriers  that  are  being  erected 
between  classes  coincidently  with  the  stratification  of  large 
industries.  To  be  loyal  to  one's  group  is  moral,  social,  and 
idealistic;  but  it  narrows  vision  and  sets  bounds  to  aspiration. 
To  be  progressive  is  to  break  thru  restraint;  and  to  be  suc- 
cessful is  to  supplement  the  lessening  experience  in  factory  or 
office  by  an  educative  process  which  yields  those  qualities  that 
factory  and  office  can  no  longer  give.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
business  and  professional  school  that  frees  dynamic  forces, 
releases  men  from  devitalizing  routine,  and  loosens  the  un- 
democratic bonds  of  group  life.  The  discipline  and  the  ideals 
of  those  schools  renew  in  the  professions  and  trades  that  con- 
tinuity of  tradition  and  the  aspirations  towards  better  work 
that  once  were  gained  by  personal  contact  of  master  and  ap- 
prentice. 

Higher  business  education  instills  in  young  men  a  spirit  that 
uplifts  their  profession  or  trade.  The  law  school  has  elevated 
the  practice  of  law  more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  any 
measures  taken  by  purely  local  groups  of  lawyers  could  have 
•done.  Educated  engineers  have  far  higher  standards  than 
would  have  been  reached  had  each  person  made  an  isolated 
'■Start  in  some  routine  position  and  moved  forward  on  the  slow 
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and  uncertain  road  of  practical  experience.  Every  trade  is 
vitalized  by  a  new  impulse  as  soon  as  a  school  is  founded  to 
gather  its  traditions  and  to  voice  its  aspirations.  Two  in- 
stances of  this  have  come  under  my  observation  this  year.  A 
school  of  philanthropy,  established  in  New  York,  has  put  new 
hope  in  everyone  desiring  progress  in  this  field.  There  is  a 
clearer  ring  to  the  statements  of  its  leaders  and  a  deeper 
earnestness  in  all  those  who  come  under  its  influence.  In  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  establishment  of  a  Night 
School  of  Accounting  has  solidified  and  energized  the  group  of 
men  interested  in  business  accounts. 

The  trade  school  is  equally  potent  to  destroy  the  social  strati- 
fication that  large  enterprises  establish.  Its  student  frees  him- 
self from  his  local  environment  with  its  stationary  tendencies ; 
he  wins  new  friends  and  clearer  aspirations;  he  finds  that  on 
the  high  levels  of  the  school  he  can  advance  to  goals  set  only  by 
his  industry  and  talents.  He  is  impelled  by  the  dynamic  force 
which  corrects  the  narrowing  influences  of  large  industry  and 
the  growth  of  class  and  local  spirit.  It  is  the  school,  and  only 
the  school,  that  can  restore  the  individuality,  personal  integrity, 
and  democratic  equality  so  often  stifled  by  the  growth  of  large- 
scale  production.  The  shop  where  the  reaper  is  made  is  to-day 
as  integrally  a  part  of  the  farm  as  the  laborer  who  used  a  scythe 
was  a  part  of  it  fifty  years  ago ;  so  now  the  school  is  an  integral 
part  of  industry  because  it  gives  to  the  business  man  what  fac- 
tory experience  gave  him  a  generation  ago.  The  increasing 
stratification  of  industry  is  cleft  only  by  an  education  that 
keeps  men  moving  from  level  to  level  which,  in  order  to  main- 
tain efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  plant,  must  remain  un- 
disturbed. The  dynamic  element  of  the  school,  like  the  ele- 
vator in  a  twenty-story  building,  carries  men  naturally  and 
easily  from  one  definite  level  to  another. 

Vigor  of  body,  versatility  of  thought,  and  keen  mental  in- 
terests are  coincident  with  plasticity  of  nervous  tissues.  Early 
maturity  and  its  sequent  stiffening  of  muscular  and  nervous 
action  halts  progress  and  turns  the  individual  towards  routine 
and  habit.  Prolonged  childhood  makes  the  mind  and  body 
more  flexible,  stimulates  intellectual  activity,  and  yields  better 
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adjustments  to  a  varied  environment.  A  child  thrust  into  in- 
dustry is  often  a  man  thrust  out  of  it,  for  individuality  has  been 
smothered  and  initiative  arrested  in  him  by  the  too  rapid 
closing  of  routine  upon  his  period  of  vague  ideals,  emerging 
desires,  and  stirring  personal  ambitions.  To  delay  entering 
upon  business  is  to  win  time  for  school  where  plastic  thought 
and  fluent  movement  set  free  the  forces  that  broaden  vision  and 
strengthen  character.  Child  labor  is  recognized  now  as  a  so- 
cial evil  that  depletes  to-morrow,  and  the  age  at  which  children 
may  be  employed  is  steadily  raised  by  preventive  action  in  the 
courts.  The  growth  of  high  school  and  college  is  also  evi- 
dence that  we  are  recognizing  the  utility  of  prolonging  the  age 
of  plasticity,  which  ends  in  physical  maturity  at  about  twenty 
years  and  in  mental  maturity — for  the  better  minds  that  develop 
slowly — at  about  twenty-five  years.  From  the  increasing  sur- 
plus possessed  by  well-to-do  families  and  by  this  wealthy  nation 
more  and  more  is  being  set  aside  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
children  so  that  their  industrial  life  may  be  properly  delayed. 
In  this  country  there  seems,  indeed,  no  valid  reason  why  entire 
classes  of  the  efficient  producers  should  enter  industry  before 
they  reach  that  full  maturity  of  power  when  innate  qualities 
have  been  definitely  transformed  into  characters  that  enable 
men  to  utilize  the  broadest  and  most  diversified  environment. 
By  such  class-wide  movements  there  would  accrue  the 
greatest  sum  of  future  good  to  the  whole  body  of  society. 

The  actual  working  of  our  present  industrial  mechanism 
operates,  however,  in  apparent  opposition  to  the  social  prin- 
ciple just  stated.  The  stratification  of  great  business  deter- 
mines the  individual's  position  and  settles  his  future  early  in 
life.  Formerly  he  began  to  reap  the  rewards  of  excellence  in 
advancement  at  thirty-five ;  now  he  ceases  to  command  promo- 
tion after  early  middle  age,  and  when  he  is  past  forty,  if  he 
loses  his  position,  he  is  practically  displaced  from  highly  organ- 
ized firms  and  from  corporations.  A  generation  ago  stable  busi- 
ness houses  gradually  promoted  their  younger  men  by  the  sure 
processes  of  old-age  retirement,  or  by  the  death  of  the  seniors, 
and  the  heads  of  the  firms  were  likely  to  be  those  who  had  out- 
lived their  contemporary  rivals.     Now  corporations  pass  over 
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those  who  have  been  for  years  in  their  service  in  order  to  infuse 
themselves  with  the  vigor  of  fresh  thought  and  differing,  ex- 
periences. 'Tush"  and  energy  are  the  requisites  for  which  they 
search  far  afield,  and  the  qualities  a  man  has  not  demonstrated 
before  he  is  thirty-five  will  probably  never  be  substantially  ap- 
preciated. The  station  in  life  in  which  he  finds  himself  will 
thereafter  bind  him,  and  he  will  fear  dismissal  rather  than  hope 
for  promotion. 

This  potent  fact  of  industrial  management  is  apparently  in 
such  powerful  opposition  to  the  social  principle  of  prolonged 
childhood  that  it  must  nullify  the  humanitarian  movements  to- 
wards it,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  argument  for  early 
entrance  into  business  is  also  a  strong  argument  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  school  period.  In  truth,  the  energetic  young  man, 
coerced  by  the  shortened  period  of  maximum  efficiency,  cannot 
wait  for  the  knowledge  that  comes  slowly  thru  business  ex- 
perience. He  must  begin  the  rapid  race  of  business  life 
equipped  with  the  traditions  and  culture  of  the  best  schools. 
He  must  be  a  gentleman  with  ready  powers  of  conversation  and 
with  a  host  of  friends  among  the  men  of  his  class.  He  must 
have  those  resources  the  school  can  give — mobility,  courage, 
hope,  and  a  social  standing  which  will  open  doors  that  other- 
wise would  remain  closed.  The  short  road  to  ultimate  success 
in  the  business  world  is  thru  the  longer  and  more  laborious  en- 
trance afforded  by  school  training.  Initial  delay  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  speed  of  promotion  after  the  student  has 
shown  his  fitness  to  his  superiors  in  the  field. 

The  problem,  then,  of  commercial  education  is  to  discover 
the  type  of  training  which  will  so  supplement  business  experi- 
ence that  rapid  promotion  is  possible.  I  choose  the  word  "sup- 
plement" because  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  school  can  impart  instruction  that  displaces  the  need  of 
business  experience  or  can  lead  young  men  along  a  royal  road 
to  high  positions.  Practical  experience  is  as  valuable  as  it 
ever  was,  but  a  young  man  must  know  what  he  wants  and 
where  to  get  it,  before  he  can  gain  understanding  rapidly 
enough  to  make  it  available.  The  business  man  needs  knowl- 
edge, traditions,  and  ideals  that  do  not  spring  from  the  mo- 
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notorious  routine  of  his  early  humble  positions.  Zeal,  energy, 
courage,  and  hope  come  with  youth — if  they  come  at  all — and 
are  brought  into  business,  not  derived  from  it.  The  high- 
school  graduate  of  eighteen  has  at  least  sixteen  more  years  in 
which  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  to  business  while  his  full 
powers  are  developing  and  before  his  station  in  life  is  deter- 
mined. Higher  commercial  education  demands  four  of  these 
years.  There  are  still  twelve  remaining  before  the  final  test 
comes  in  which  to  mingle  the  knowledge  won  at  the  university 
with  the  sagacity  gained  from  practical  business  experience. 
If  four  years  of  student  life  increase  mental  plasticity  and  pre- 
vent the  contraction  of  future  routine,  delay  brings  its  own 
reward  in  added  efficiency  and  vigor.  One  year  in  four  of  the 
apprenticeship  period  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  increased 
mobility  and  strength  of  character. 

This  is  a  break  in  educational  tradition,  which  it  should 
be  remembered  was  molded  centuries  ago  when  North  Eu- 
rope had  not  advanced  beyond  a  low  type  of  civilization 
marked  by  sensuality  and  coarseness  of  appetites  and  desires. 
Education  was  not  an  indigenous  growth  springing  from  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  each  people,  but  rather  a  transplantation  of 
ancient  culture.  The  teacher  was  usually  "educated  abroad" 
and  was  to  the  pupil  the  exponent  and  exemplar  of  an  exotic, 
foreign  and  classical  culture.  A  national  culture  developed 
in  time,  but  it  was  a  classroom  product  passed  onward  thru 
a  line  of  great  pedagogs.  To-day  the  school  is  fortunately 
no  longer  its  chief  repository  for  it  has  become  a  native  product, 
and,  in  America,  the  very  essence  of  our  growth.  It  is  found 
in  the  parlor,  the  art  gallery,  the  museum,  the  club,  the  church, 
the  theater,  the  book,  and  the  magazine ;  yes,  even  in  the  news- 
paper, and  on  the  street.  It  throws  about  us  the  strongest  in- 
ducements to  spend  and  to  enjoy,  and  with  its  manifold  pleas- 
ures it  tempts  young  men  to  excess  more  strongly  than  the  crude 
dissipations  of  those  earlier  days  now  have  the  power  to  do.  In 
many  forms  it  absorbs  their  time  and  energy,  and  may  even 
undermine  their  moral  resistance,  distract  their  purpose,  dis- 
place their  ambitions,  and  weaken  their  determination  to  do 
concentrated  and  steady  work. 
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The  school,  however,  instead  of  increasing  this  strain  upon 
the  character  of  the  boy  should  bulwark  him  against  the  too 
early  inrush  of  diverting  pleasures.  To  be  educationally  ef- 
fective the  school  should  resist  the  tendency  to  broaden  the 
studies  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  subjects  intended  to  give 
the  pupil  breadth  and  diversity  of  interest  should  be  delayed 
until  the  powers  of  manhood  begin  to  develop.  The  boy  is  to 
become  an  earner ;  therefore,  the  first  years  of  work  should 
awaken  moral  not  aesthetic  feelings,  the  product  of  which  shall 
be  not  art  but  capital.  Capital  grows  neither  by  living  abreast 
of  one's  income,  nor  by  spending  before  one  earns,  but  by  delay- 
ing expenditure  and  refusing  to  anticipate  the  pleasures  that 
may  properly  accumulate  later  in  life  as  the  result  of  early 
abstinences.  No  one  under  thirty-five  should  live  up  to  his  in- 
come. During  his  whole  probationary  period  a  simple  strenu- 
ous life  should  exclude  the  products  of  wealth  and  leisure  that 
take  time  and  dissipate  the  producer's  energies;  the  muscles 
should  be  hard,  the  mind  clear,  thought  direct,  and  decision 
adamantine.  The  commercial  school  ought  to  be  the  apostle, 
not  of  expanding  wants — they  will  surely  come  of  themselves 
with  wealth  and  leisure — but  of  discipline,  of  vigor,  of  man- 
hood ;  yes,  of  routine  and  of  self-control.  It  is  the  long  view  of 
life  holding  a  great  store  of  future  pleasures  that  steadies  men 
for  success. 

Education  has  come  to  bear  a  new  relation  to  the  home  as 
well  as  to  the  world.  Formerly  the  home  was  disciplinary  and 
the  school  was  cultural;  now  the  home  is  cultural,  and  the 
school  should  be  disciplinary.  In  those  early  times  the  home 
was  a  place  of  work  and  the  school  a  place  of  leisure ;  now  the 
home  is  a  place  of  recreation  and  leisure,  and  the  school,  to  be 
its  complement,  must  be  a  place  of  work.  The  limited  income 
of  the  teacher  often  prevents  him  from  exerting  the  cultural 
influence  that  is  elsewhere  thrown  about  the  students.  He  can- 
not hope  to  be  comparable  as  a  model  with  many  men  outside 
of  the  school  with  whom  the  students  are  in  contact.  He  can, 
however,  press  for  clear  thought,  discipline,  economical  living, 
and  simplicity  of  life  as  persistently  as  other  forces  in  home 
and  neighborhood  press  for  variety,  expenditure,  and  the  ex- 
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pansion  of  wants.  When  he  does  it  strongly  the  school  be- 
comes the  complement  of  home  and  of  social  environment  and 
a  paramount  factor  in  helping  each  generation  thru  the  long 
probationary  period  before  the  full  powers  of  men  are  tested 
and  their  final  station  in  life  is  determined. 

We  emphasize  this  new  function  of  the  teacher  by  drawing 
a  distinction  between  the  content  of  college  courses  and  the  col- 
lege environment.  Earlier  in  the  history  of  civilization  the  two 
could  not  have  been  contrasted,  because  the  teacher  was  the 
environment  of  the  student,  or  else  if  he  could  not  bulk  so 
large  he  molded  the  student  life.  We  have  all  heard  a  college 
defined  as  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  and  the  student 
at  the  other.  When  he  is  a  man  like  Hopkins — and  there 
have  been  many  of  them — the  teacher  creates  new  ideas  and 
ideals  for  the  student  out  of  the  material  which  he  has  made 
a  part  of  himself,  but  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  student. 
His  descriptions  of  distant  scenes  and  of  civilizations  long 
past  so  vivify  and  realize  them  that  their  cultural  values  are 
absorbed  by  the  student  without  the  contacts  on  which  tradi- 
tions usually  depend. 

But  to-day  the  "  college  life  "  within  a  large  university  is 
a  vast  depersonalized  force  acting  upon  the  single  student. 
There  are  acres  of  buildings  in  which  have  been  gathered 
the  culture  of  the  ancients  and  the  first  records  of  contemporary 
peoples  just  emerging  from  their  barbarism.  If  museums  and 
art  galleries  are  not  on  the  campus  they  are  in  the  neighboring 
city;  there,  too,  are  the  great  libraries  which  have  done  away 
with  the  need  of  a  book  borrowed  from  the  teacher — that  first 
step  to  many  friendships.  The  student  is  housed  in  dor- 
mitories, fed  at  the  college  dining  hall,  and  recreated  at  the  col- 
lege club.  There  is  the  stadium  for  athletics  so  stately  as  to 
recall  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  beside  the  stadium  is  the 
gymnasium  that  trains  the  student  for  games  that  hold  a  na- 
tion's attention.  Around  the  campus  many  fraternities  are 
housed  in  imposing  buildings  that  combine  home  and  club  life 
in  an  environment  of  culture.  The  sum  of  these  influences 
is  a  part  of  the  college  atmosphere  of  to-day  which — wholly 
distinct  from  class  instruction — presses  the  student  into  his 
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moral,  social,  and  religious  form.  This  well-nigh  automatic 
installation  of  culture  is  to-day  possible  in  America  because  her 
newly  concentrated  wealth  has  just  begun  to  pour  forth  in  vast 
quantities  into  physical  comforts  and  intellectual  tools  for  the 
student.  Often,  in  fact,  he  is  better  fed,  warmed,  and  tended 
by  the  mere  mechanical  operations  of  the  university  plant  than 
he  could  be  at  home  or  in  the  society  he  is  likely  to  enter.  The 
four  years  spent  in  laboratories,  shops,  dormitories,  and  club- 
houses constitute  the  period  during  which  are  shaped  wants 
and  ideals  that  endure  a  lifetime .  This  extra-classroom  influ- 
ence clearly  enough  is  not  molded  by  the  teacher ;  it  is  the  col- 
lege president  and  the  college  benefactor  who  aggregate  the 
great  advantages  into  a  new  world  which  is  a  realm  of  fresh 
aspiration  and  of  revelation.  Whether  he  be  a  technical,  a 
medical,  or  a  business  student,  the  environment  is  his  wherein 
he  may  consciously  enjoy  himself  while  he  is  being  moved  upon 
unconsciously  by  social,  moral,  and  religious  agencies . 

Culture  in  a  great  university  is  a  product,  not  so  much  of  the 
classroom,  as  of  the  environment;  it  is  sustained  and  handed 
down  intact,  not  by  a  prescribed  curriculum,  but  by  social  imi- 
tation and  by  school  tradition.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher  and  the  content  of  his  courses  may  safely 
be  subjected  to  modifications  that  shall  meet  present  needs  and 
the  conditions  of  their  satisfaction.  Strong  motives  to  work 
are  the  primary  necessities  of  the  student  who  is  thrust  sud- 
denly into  surroundings  of  beauty,  ease,  incentives  to  enjoy- 
ment and  abundant  facilities  for  study.  His  knowledge 
should  be  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live,  and  but  sec- 
ondarily of  distant  civilizations ;  the  past  should  be  studied  to 
secure  a  better  understanding  of  the  present.  The  tone  of 
the  teacher  must  change  to  correspond  with  the  present-day 
ideals  of  education.  His  topics  should  be  the  world  that  is  and 
not  the  world  that  was ;  he  must  inculcate  the  precept  of  a  regu- 
lar life  and  the  economy  of  energy  demanded  of  active  business 
men.  He  must  make  the  student  live  for  the  future  rather 
than  in  the  past.  He  must  advocate  discipline,  work,  and  sim- 
plicity instead  of  expanding  wants. 

This  ideal,  however,  if  applied  generally  to  the  college  cur- 
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riculum  as  it  is  now  arranged,  would  radically  change  the  con- 
tent of  the  courses.  At  present  the  first  year — often  the  first 
half  of  the  college  course — is  used  to  teach  language  and  to 
remedy  the  deficiency  of  preparatory  work.  The  time  so  de- 
voted is  relatively  too  great  because  the  equivalent  of  that 
discipline  may  be  attained  in  other  ways.  An  excellent  model 
for  commercial  education  may  be  found  in  the  plan  that  has 
been  evolved  by  the  technical  schools.  In  their  original 
form,  technical  courses  began  with  the  junior  year,  leav- 
ing the  first  two  years  free  for  the  study  of  language 
and  other  required  college  subjects.  Gradually,  however,  this 
preparatory  work  has  been  reduced  in  quantity  until  it  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  more  rigorous  four-year  tech- 
nical courses.  Experience  has  proved  that  such  preparatory 
drill  has  little  real  utility  and  that  good  habits  of  work  are  not 
inculcated  by  it.  Most  schools,  therefore,  give  hard  technical 
courses  in  the  first  year  and  find  the  morale  of  the  students  im- 
proved by  the  discipline. 

Commercial  and  technical  courses  must,  however,  differ  in 
their  treatment  of  mathematics.  The  basis  of  the  work  of 
the  engineer  lies  in  mathematical  knowledge;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  fundamental  in  the  activity  of  the  business  man.  In- 
creasing differentiation  of  occupation  in  large  industries  has 
separated  the  commercial,  or  sales  department,  from  the  en- 
gineering, or  production  department,  and  two  distinct  classes 
of  men  are  employed  in  them.  The  engineers  plan  the  shops, 
arrange  the  details  of  construction,  and  decide  on  the  cheapest 
and  most  available  methods  of  manufacture.  The  goods  pro- 
duced are  turned  over  to  men  who  know  little  of  the  methods 
and  details  of  construction  and  manufacture,  but  who  are  famil- 
iar with  business  conditions  in  the  world's  markets  and  with 
the  problems  of  finance  and  credit.  The  mental  processes  and 
the  activities  of  one  of  these  groups  of  men  are  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  group.  An  engineer  must  solve  problems 
that  demand  a  long  train  of  reasoning  and  exact  calculations. 
The  builder  of  a  bridge  must  calculate  the  weight  and  size  of 
each  part,  know  its  cost,  and  measure  the  strength  and  durabil- 
ity of  the  structure ;  but  the  price  at  which  the  bridge  ought  to 
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be  sold  depends  upon  many  other  conditions  that  rapidly  change 
and  cannot  be  determined  beforehand.  The  salesman  must 
be — not  a  long  reasoner — but  a  rapid  one.  The  chain  of  in- 
volved thought  in  the  sale  of  a  bridge  is  unlike  that  necessary 
to  its  construction. 

The  education  of  the  business  man  has  to  do  with  a  thou- 
sand little  things  that  constantly  repeat  themselves  and  not 
with  a  long  series  of  facts  each  depending  on  its  predecessors. 
He  must  be  skilled  in  perception  rather  than  in  reflection.  His 
thought  must  be  quick  and  instinctive.  He  must  perceive  a 
few  simple  relations  among  complex  confused  facts  and  keep 
cool  and  firm  when  others  yield  to  excitement  and  surprise. 
Clear  thinking  under  these  conditions  is  less  the  result  of  serial 
problems  in  higher  mathematics  than  the  issue  of  the  miscel- 
laneous examples  to  be  found  in  the  old-fashioned  arithmetic 
and  the  first  book  of  geometry,  where  elementary  principles  are 
combined  in  a  thousand  new  ways.  The  business  man  needs 
mathematics,  but  it  should  be  taught  thru  the  fresh,  vigorous 
handling  of  elementary  problems  and  not  thru  the  complex 
serial  thinking  that  text-books  now  emphasize.  An  excellent 
discipline  is  also  given  by  accounting  and  mental  arith- 
metic. But  still  better  is  the  training  in  clear  thought  ob- 
tained from  the  study  of  economic  principles  and  of  eco- 
nomic geography.  Geography  is  physical  science  as  it  exists 
in  the  complex  relations  of  environment.  It  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  science  of  the  laboratory.  Economics  is  men- 
tal science  as  it  is  manifested  on  the  market  and  in  the 
shop.  In  it  is  to  be  found  material  that  drills  the  prospective 
business  man  in  quick,  resourceful,  mental  movement  because 
the  apparent  confusion  that  overlays  its  principles  is  like  that 
which  involves  business.  When  knowledge  of  the  wants,  de- 
sires and  instincts  of  men  acquired  by  economics  is  com- 
bined with  the  knowledge  of  nature,  of  races,  of  places  and 
conditions  gained  by  geography,  the  foundations  of  business 
are  made  plain  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  become  ex- 
plicable. The  business  man  is  an  economist  and  a  geographer : 
when  he  has  been  given  the  discipline  they  yield,  he  is  also  a 
clear,  quick   and  productive  reasoner. 
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The  freshman  year  should  place  the  student  in  direct  con- 
tact with  his  environment — physical,  economic,  social — and 
teach  him  how  to  utilize  its  component  parts.  The  work  of 
the  preparatory  years  should  cease  at  the  college  threshold, 
and  the  young  man  should  enter  upon  new  subjects  that  de- 
mand fresh  thinking  and  the  content  of  which  can  yield  both 
discipline  and  training.  The  second  year  should  emphasize  men- 
tal processes  so  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  principles  dis- 
covered in  the  first  year's  work  and  apply  them  in  practical 
affairs.  Two  such  years  will  change  the  viewpoint  of  the 
student,  waken  enthusiasm  for  work,  and  by  giving  him  the 
mental  attitude  of  a  business  man,  will  help  him  to  elucidate 
the  world  of  affairs.  The  last  two  years  ought  to  be  both  more 
general  and  more  specialized.  The  business  man  must  be 
broad  for  he  touches  at  some  point  the  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  problems  of  his  time.  He  should  not  use  his  first  two 
years  of  college  for  elementary  work  and  then  compress  him- 
self to  the  routine  tasks  that  prepare  him  for  his  future  career. 

A  man  should  know  his  business  before  he  knows  the  world. 
Otherwise  the  diverse  influences  of  his  environment  will  pass 
thru  his  mind  without  being  vivified  in  his  thinking,  har- 
monized with  his  plan  of  life,  or  utilized  in  his  experience.  The 
interpretation  of  his  cultural  surroundings  should  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  selected  courses  pursued  during  the  last 
half  of  his  college  life.  If  the  university  term  is  to  be  short- 
ened, take  away  the  first  year  and  not  the  last,  because  as  a 
senior  the  student  meets  the  ablest  teachers  and  is  admitted  to 
their  most  inspiring  lectures.  Let  the  environment  exert  its  in- 
fluence during  the  first  years  while  the  boy's  preparation  for  his 
career  is  progressing;  and  do  not  narrow  the  horizon  in  the 
last  two  years  by  an  intense  specialization  that  will  result  in 
efficiency  at  the  cost  of  a  restricted  intellectual  growth.  He 
needs  specialized  work,  but  he  also  needs  to  be  helped  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  new  cultural  experiences  coming  to  him. 

The  constant  tendency  to  give  the  courses  which  formerly 
were  reserved  for  the  later  years  of  college  to  the  less  mature 
students  of  the  earlier  terms  shows  on  the  part  of  educators 
a  greater  confience  in  the  ability  of  young  men  to  grapple  with 
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difficult  problems.  Geometry  a  century  ago  was  a  senior  study 
at  Harvard;  now  the  high-school  lad  has  shown  his  ability  to 
master  it.  History  and  politics  have  also  gradually  moved 
downward  until  they  are  included  in  the  common  schools. 
Twenty  years  ago  economics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  a  senior  study;  now  the  freshmen  do  the  same  work.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  sophomore  has  the  maturity  and  the  men- 
tal power  that  were  expected  only  of  seniors  when  I  came  to 
Pennsylvania  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  better  preparation  for  college,  but  in  much  larger  part 
to  the  greater  confidence  which  instructors  now  have  in  the 
students  and  to  the  increased  zeal  of  the  young  men  themselves 
because  they  are  interested  in  what  they  are  doing.  The  down- 
ward movement  of  studies  can  be  carried  farther  with  better 
teaching,  improved  text-books,  and  greater  facilities  for  study. 
Many  high  schools  already  have  excellent  commercial  courses 
and  they  will  no  doubt  be  rapidly  extended  thru  the  general 
system.  There  will  result  a  reorganization  of  the  high  school 
that  will  adapt  itself  to  present  needs.  If  but  one  foreign 
language  should  be  required,  history  and  politics  can  be  prop- 
erly amplified  and  a  place  be  made  for  one  year  of  commercial 
studies.  The  student  who  enters  college  with  such  an  equip- 
ment, and  with  an  interest  in  work  roused  in  him,  could  not  only 
complete  a  thoro  technical  education,  but  could  also  find  time 
for  other  studies  which  would  give  him  some  perception  of  the 
nature  of  the  complex  problems  of  civilization.  Give  him  this 
complement  to  his  technical  work  late  in  his  course  and  he  will 
choose  wisely  and  appreciate  its  cultural  values. 

An  added  necessity  of  postponement  lies  in  the  truth  that 
new  ideals  of  conduct  as  well  as  a  new  content  of  his  studies 
must  be  presented.  Those  instilled  to-day  belong  to  a  primitive 
world  dominated  by  military  rule;  those  of  the  future  will  be 
efficiency,  economy,  genecosity,  and  service.  These  new  virtues 
are  a  better  antidote  to  greed  and  selfishness  than  those  of  the 
Old  morality.  Efficiency  overcomes  nature's  obstacles  instead 
of  unnatural  human  foes ;  it  glorifies  tact  and  skill  above  brute 
force.  Saving  is  the  renunciation  of  the  present  in  favor  of  the 
future  and  so  hands  down  to  posterity  greater  benefits  than  the 
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valor  of  ancient  days  could  win  for  us.  What  has  valor  left  us 
but  ruined  cities  and  desolated  regions?  What  greater  things  can 
we  leave  posterity  than  capital  to  relieve  toil,  to  beautify  life,  and 
to  spread  culture?  Sacrifice  is  regenerated  when  transformed 
into  service.  In  the  members  of  a  saving,  serving  group  the 
good  qualities  of  sacrifice  are  called  forth  without  its  old  suffer- 
ing and  losses.  Generosity  is  greater  than  sacrifice,  for  it  is 
the  enrichment  of  him  who  is  helped  by  those  whose  efficiency 
enables  them  to  aid  without  renunciation.  This  emphasis  of 
industrial  ideals  must  first  come  from  the  teacher.  It  is  for 
him  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  new  spirit  until  the  poet,  the 
orator,  and  the  historian,  breaking  the  bonds  of  tradition,  re- 
lieve him  of  a  task  that  is  more  theirs  than  his.  Where  the 
teacher  leads  they  will  soon  follow.  The  poets  of  old  sang  of 
battles  and  heroes :  to-morrow  they  will  dwell  on  security,  fidel- 
ity, cooperation,  and  above  them  all  on  generosity — for  who 
is  the  hero  but  he  who  excels  in  generosity  ? 

Of  this  new  industrialism  we  may  well  be  proud.  It  extends 
civilization,  diffuses  culture,  and  arouses  new  enthusiasm  in  the 
teacher.  The  college  has  stood  for  culture  and  for  science;  it 
must  now  stand  for  efficiency.  To  educators  it  seems  less 
worthy  to  stop  waste,  to  increase  economy  and  to  improve 
mental  and  physical  adjustments  than  to  investigate,  to  dis- 
cover, and  to  cultivate.  They  sacrifice  much  in  order  to  be  sci- 
entific; and  they  delegate  to  inferior  teachers  the  training  for 
active  life.  Yet  efficiency  is  our  gravest  industrial  lack.  Should 
not  an  education  that  supplies  this  lack  be  as  ideal  as  any  other? 
Yet  even  business  men  underestimate  its  importance  because 
they  confuse  it  with  other  advantages.  We  call  ourselves  an 
efficient  nation  because  we  can  produce  cheaply  and  abundantly. 
It  is  true  that  American  industry  has  the  advantage  of  natural 
resources,  that  we  are  an  energetic  people,  and  that  no  other 
race  throws  as  much  vigor  into  work.  But  vigor  and  resources 
are  not  efficiency ;  they  are  no  more  than  the  crude  material  out 
of  which  efficiency  arises.  We  waste  resources,  we  do  not  hus- 
band them.  We  exhaust  energy  in  direct  ways  that  crush  ob- 
stacles instead  of  surmounting  or  avoiding  them.  After  all 
we  are  a  nation  of  bunglers  who  often  dissipate  and  destroy 
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where  we  should  economize  and  utilize.  We  are  aware  of  this 
when  we  have  work  done  for  us  or  watch  others  do  it.  Shall 
we  cover  truth  with  praises  of  natural  resources  and  American 
energy,  or  shall  we  lift  means  to  the  level  of  the  ends  we  seek  ? 
Education  has  to  do  with  means  as  well  as  with  ends,  and  the 
idealization  of  the  one  should  be  as  complete  and  vivid  as  that 
of  the  other.  Then  normal  schools,  technical  schools,  and  com- 
mercial schools  will  rank  with  schools  of  culture  or  of  science, 
and  their  teachers  will  hold  themselves  well  in  the  van  of  prog- 
ress beside  men  of  science  and  the  promoters  of  culture.  Ef- 
ficiency and  economy  are  great  ideals  whose  import  we  are  only 
beginning  to  realize.  We  should  love  them ;  we  should  strive 
for  them ;  we  should  build  them  in  the  standards  of  the  nation 
and  in  the  characters  of  its  people. 

Simon  N.  Patten 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


II 

EXPERIENCES  AND  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A 
*  RHODES  SCHOLAR 

Now  that  the  first  term  of  residence  of  the  Rhodes  scholars 
is  over,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  something  of  their  ex- 
periences, and  of  the  impressions  they  have  received.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  to  give  a  brief  history  of  their  stay  here  during 
the  past  term,  together  with  such  concrete  instances  as  may  be 
interesting. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  we  Americans  came  up  the  week 
preceding  the  opening  of  term,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  Ox- 
ford representative  of  the  Rhodes  bequest,  Mr .  Wylie,  as  much 
as  possible  of  our  duties  and  privileges  as  Oxford  undergradu- 
ates. Previously  we  had  been  assigned,  in  groups  of  from  one 
to  six,  to  some  one  of  the  twenty  different  colleges.  This  as- 
signment had  been  made,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with 
each  man's  wishes ;  but  when  a- man  had  not  a  particular  choice, 
or  when  he  could  not  matriculate  at  the  college  of  his  choice,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Wylie.  He  settled  the  man  where 
he  deemed  best. 

Knowing,  then,  where  we  were  to  stay,  we  immediately 
moved  into  the  rooms  set  aside  for  us.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion we  had  received  rooms  in  college. 

This  impressed  us  as  being  exactly  the  opposite  of  conditions 
at  home.  At  home,  if  there  was  not  room  in  the  dormitory  or 
fraternity  house  for  all,  the  freshmen  had  to  room  outside, 
while  the  seniors  remained.  Here,  the  freshmen  are  given 
the  advantage,  if  the  rooming  capacity  is  not  sufficient,  and 
the  senior  men  must  find  rooms  elsewhere.  The  wisdom  of 
this  plan  was  evident.  The  friends  a  man  makes  his  first  year 
in  college  are  usually  his  friends  thruout  the  course.  If  the 
first  year  is  spent  in  college,  where  there  is  a  close  communion 
of  fellow  students,  the  freshman  makes  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  outside,  where  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ances are  few,  he  completes  his  course  without  a  coterie  of 
friends.  This  coterie  of  friends  is  the  basis  of  that  social  life 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  a  university  training.  And 
failing  this,  a  man  forfeits  half  the  benefits  of  a  course  at  any 
university ;  at  Oxford,  his  career  would  be  all  but  a  failure.  It 
is  to  guard  against  this  evil  that  freshmen  are  given  rooms  in 
college. 

For  the  most  part,  we  were  well  pleased  with  our  rooms. 
We  found  them  already  well  furnished.  For  this  furniture, 
which  was  the  property  of  the  college,  we  paid  the  assessment 
outright  or  else  a  specified  terminal  rental.  We  found  it  nec- 
essary, however,  in  addition  to  this,  to  make  a  large  outlay  for 
linen,  silver,  dishes,  and  the  like,  for  we  were  to  be  masters  of 
our  own  establishment.  Thus  safely  ensconced  in  our  quarters, 
we  began  Oxford  life  in  earnest. 

The  next  morning  we  were  wakened  at  half-past  seven  by 
the  scout,  or  servant  of  our  staircase.  He  poured  the  water 
for  our  cold  tub,  and  asked  us  what  we  wished  for  breakfast. 
With  morning  chapel  at  eight  o'clock,  we  had  no  time  to  lose. 
Jumping  from  bed,  we  made  a  hasty  toilet,  and  scurried  across 
the  quadrangle  just  in  time  for  chapel. 

The  rules  for  attending  chapel  differ  with  different  colleges. 
In  some  colleges  chapel  is  required  every  day.  In  others,  a 
terminal  attendance  of  thirty-two,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the 
morning,  is  sufficient.  In  some  colleges,  too,  there  is  a  roll  call 
at  five  minutes  to  eight  which  counts  as  presence  at  morning 
service.  At  all  colleges,  term's  residence  is  counted  only  by  at- 
tendance as  requested.  And  since  graduation  depends  as  much 
on  residence  as  on  examination,  it  is  morally  impossible  for  a 
man  to  take  his  degree  when  his  chapels  are  short.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  anxious  care  with  which  the  Oxford  under- 
graduate rises  at  eight. 

Chapel  over,  we  returned  to  our  rooms  to  find  a  smoking  hot 
breakfast  waiting.  As  time  went  on,  we  found  it  quite  un- 
usual for  a  man  to  breakfast  alone.  Giving  and  accepting 
breakfasts  is  one  of  the  necessary  social  duties.  Either  a  man 
has  a  few  friends  to  eat  with  him,  or  he  goes  to  some  friend's 
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room  to  join  a  merry  crowd.     This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  social  good-fellowship  at  Oxford  is  developed. 

Lunch  passed  as  breakfast  had,  and  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  sightseeing.  Some  walked  by  the  peaceful  Isis,  past  the  col- 
lege barges,  where  they  were  so  soon  to  try  their  skill  and  en- 
durance at  the  oar,  proud  at  being  able  to  distinguish  their  own 
barge  by  the  coat  of  arms  or  the  colors .  Some  made  a  round 
of  the  colleges,  looking  in  at  the  quadrangles,  lawns  of  brightest 
green,  framed  by  the  red  and  orange  of  autumnal  foliage,  or  by 
the  gray  stone  walls  of  the  colleges,  mellow  with  age.  Some 
walked  down  High  Street,  past  the  graceful  spire  of  St.  Mary's; 
past  Magdalen,  so  rich  in  architectural  beauty,  and  well  deserv- 
ing the  fame  of  her  beautiful  tower ;  over  the  Cherwell,  and  on 
to  Headington  Hill,  with  the  glorious  view  of  the  town 
stretched  beneath.  All  alike  were  impressed  by  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  university  town. 

After  dinner  in  the  great  hall,  now  almost  deserted,  we  met 
nearly  every  night  in  some  American's  room  to  compare  notes. 
We  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  have  any  settled  Ameri- 
can organization  or  club.  We  thought  it  best  to  have  any 
meetings,  strictly  American,  as  seldom  as  possible,  once  term 
began.  We  had  come  over  to  get  the  English  point  of  view, 
and  the  best  way  to  gain  our  end  was  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  our  future  fellow  students.  We  were  unanimous  that 
to  be  mutually  intimate,  to  the  exclusion  of  English  friendships, 
would  defeat  our  purpose.  We  had  always  known  Americans 
and  would  always  know  them.  It  was  more  to  our  purpose, 
now,  to  become  intimate,  so  far  as  possible,  with  Englishmen. 
Everyone,  I  believe,  followed  this  course  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity, and  the  plan  has  worked  well. 

Thus  things  went  on  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  with  the 
next  week  began  full  term;  with  full  term  came  our  fellow 
students.  At  first,  we  seemed  an  object  of  curiosity,  more  to 
be  looked  at  than  to  be  talked  to.  And  since  they  made  no 
advances,  we  judged  it  politic  to  keep  our  distance.  We 
thought  it  their  duty,-  if  they  desired,  to  introduce  themselves ; 
it  was  plainly  not  our  part  to  start  acquaintance. 

That  night,  however,  we  were  surprised  by  the  absolutely  in- 
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formal  and  abrupt  entry  of  two  or  three  men.  They  calmly 
took  the  chairs  we  had  vacated,  asked  us  for  cigarettes  or  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  made  themselves  quite  at  home.  They  volun- 
teered the  information  that  they  were  football  enthusiasts,  per- 
haps a  'Varsity  blue,  or  the  captain  of  the  college  football  team. 
We  were  requested  to  show  up  at  the  football  grounds,  on  the 
next  afternoon,  for  practice.  After  a  few  moments'  explana- 
tion of  the  necessary  clothing  they  became  silent  and  after 
some  minutes  of  this,  to  us,  embarrassing  silence,  they  left  with- 
out a  word,  as  abruptly  as  they  had  entered. 

Soon  two  or  three  more  men  came  in.  This  time,  perhaps, 
they  were  boating  enthusiasts.  They  told  us  that  rowing  was 
the  most  important  branch  of  athletics  at  Oxford;  that  each 
freshman  was  supposed  to  row,  and  that  they  expected  us  to  do 
as  other  freshmen  did.  Furthermore,  as  Rhodes  scholars,  we 
were  supposed  to  be  athletes,  and  the  river  was  a  fitting  place 
to  make  good  our  reputation.  They  requested  us  to  appear  at 
the  college  barge  the  next  day,  ready  to  row.  We  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  that  we  had  already  promised  to  play  "  footer,"  but 
to  no  avail.     There  was  time  to  row  after  football  practice. 

Thus  they  went  around  to  each  freshman,  requesting  him  to 
try  for  the  football  team  and  the  boats.  It  may  seem  at  first 
sight  that  this  conjunction  of  sports  forms  too  violent  exercise. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  do  both.  The  average  fresh- 
man is  not  likely  to  prove  an  adept  at  both,  and  the  easy  prac- 
tice at  the  beginning  of  the  term  soon  tries  him  out.  Thus, 
before  really  hard,  tiring  practice  begins,  the  man  has  been 
dropped  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  lists,  and  can  confine  his 
energies  to  that  form  of  sport  to  which  he  seems  best  fitted. 
Captains  of  American  athletic  teams,  anxious  for  success, 
would  find  this  method  of  personal  canvass  fruitful  of  good  re- 
sults. 

After  lunch  next  day,  we  donned  our  football  costumes, 
which  were  our  rowing  costumes  as  well,  and  betook  ourselves 
to  the  athletic  ground.  Here  we  were  initiated  into  the  secret 
of  English  Rugby.  We  found  it  quite  easy  to  understand,  al- 
tho  it  is  very  different  from  American  football.  After  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  of  fast  playing,  we  were  allowed  to  go  to 
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the  river.  Here  we  were  taken  out,  two  at  a  time,  with  a  col- 
lege eightsman  as  coxswain  and  coach.  Again  we  were  taught 
a  new  game,  for  the  English  stroke  is  quite  different  from 
what  we  knew  at  home.  We  floundered  about  in  the  river, 
obeying  the  coach  as  well  as  possible,  and  soon  put  back  to  the 
barge.  We  gave  our  places  to  two  other  freshmen  and  re- 
turned to  our  rooms. 

On  the  most  of  us  the  day  had  formed  vivid  impressions. 
We  admired  the  spirit  with  which  the  English  student  takes 
up  sport.  After  lunch,  everyone  starts  for  the  field  or  the 
river.  The  college  is  absolutely  deserted.  Athletics  appear 
to  be  as  essential  a  part  of  life  here  as  study  itself.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  whole  of  college  life,  for  as  yet  we  had 
heard  nothing  about  lessons,  and  the  social  life  seemed  a  delu- 
sion. The  experience  of  the  previous  night,  the  silence  and 
reserve  of  our  fellow  students,  had  been  continued.  Except 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  games,  little 
had  been  said  to  us.  So  that  the  social  life,  so  far  as  we  had 
seen  it,  had  not  fulfilled  our  expectations.  Indeed,  we  were 
struck  rather  by  the  lack  of  it.  But  soon  our  eyes  were  opened, 
and  we  found  the  intellectual  and  social  activities  entered  as 
materially  into  Oxford  life  as  did  athletics. 

Soon  the  intellectual  side  of  our  course  developed.  We 
found  that  we  had  been  assigned  to  head  tutors.  Each  head 
tutor  had  under  him  some  twenty  students,  more  or  less, 
proportionately  to  the  size  of  the  college.  It  was  his  duty 
to  map  out  a  course  of  lectures  for  his  proteges,  and  to  give 
such  advice  as  the  student  might  wish.  Thruout  the  term  he 
acts  the  guardian  angel  of  his  flock,  and  is  usually  on  intimate 
terms  with  all. 

In  obedience  to  our  summons,  we  appeared,  at  the  stated 
time,  before  our  tutor.  To  him  we  told  our  intentions,  i.  e., 
what  course  we  wished  to  pursue,  together  with  such  details 
as  might  aid  him  in  establishing  our  standing.  Roughly 
speaking,  we  were  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  who, 
wishing  to  read  for  the  advanced  degree  of  B.  Litt.  or  B.  C.  L., 
being  over  twenty-one,  and  being  the  recipient  of  a  degree 
from  the  home  university,  were  allowed  to  follow  their  ad- 
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vanced  course;  and  (2)  those  who  were  to  read  for  B.  A., 
whether  from  choice,  or  on  account  of  lack  of  necessary 
qualification  for  the  advanced  degree. 

On  being  assigned  to  lectures,  we  got  another  impression, 
likewise  proven  false,  that  the  Oxford  undergraduate  did  not 
do  much  work.  At  home,  we  had  been  used  to  a  minimum 
of  twelve  hours  per  week.  Here  we  found  twelve  hours  almost 
a  maximum,  and  the  average  seemed  to  be  ten.  This  im- 
pression was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  most  of  these  lec- 
tures required  no  preparation.  The  first  examination  in  any 
case  was  a  year  off.  So  we  could  be  but  little  blamed  for 
our  opinion  that,  since  no  work  was  required,  no  work  was 
done. 

We  soon  learned,  however,  that,  altho  it  was  not  required, 
nor  even  evident,  there  was  work  done,  and  lots  of  it;  that  if 
we  took  honors  as  we  were  expected  to  do,  idleness  on  our  part, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  meant  hopeless  entanglement  at 
the  end;  and  that  we  must  work  during  vacations  as  well  as 
in  term  time.  Thus  was  our  premature  conclusion  changed, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  availed  ourselves  of  our  dis- 
covery. 

Soon  our  opinions  of  the  social  life  were  changed.  We 
freshmen  were  asked  in  groups  of  a  dozen,  by  each  second- 
year  man  in  turn,  to  breakfast  with  him.  Here  a  merry  morn- 
ing was  passed.  After  breakfast  we  sat  round  the  table, 
smoking  and  listening  to  stories  of  escapades  and  adventures 
of  former  days.  Here,  too,  we  learned  the  established  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  college,  handed  down  from  time 
immemorial  by  these  same  freshers'  breakfasts.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent custom,  for  it  affords  ample  opportunity  for  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  between  the  freshmen  and  the  upper- 
classmen. 

Mutual  intimacy  and  good-fellowship  are  encouraged  in 
every  way.  Early  in  the  term,  the  second-year  men  give  a 
"  coffee  "  to  the  first-year,  in  the  common  room  or  in  the  great 
dining  hall.  This  is  an  informal  and  jovial  party.  The  upper- 
classmen  pass  coffee  and  fruit,  songs  are  sung  with  great  gusto, 
stories  are  told,  and  when  the  meeting  breaks  up,  each  new 
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man  is  thoroly  familiar  with  everyone  in  college.  Even  the 
most  shy  of  the  freshers  must  needs  come  out  of  his  shell  at  a 
time  of  such  merriment. 

For  freshers,  too,  there  is  the  annual  banquet.  Here  any 
incipient  friendships  are  ripened,  and  the  whole  freshman  class 
is  thoroly  organized.  Thus  are  acquaintances  made,  and  in- 
timacies developed,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  social  factor 
of  Oxford  life. 

Having  in  this  way  gained  the  acquaintance  of  all,  college 
life,  in  all  its  branches,  began  in  earnest.  On  coming  back 
from  the  field  or  the  river,  we  would  separate  in  groups  of 
four  or  five,  and  go  to  some  friend's  room  for  tea.  Here, 
sitting  round  the  open  fire,  we  discussed  the  events  of  the 
afternoon ;  we  talked  over  any  games  that  had  taken  place ;  we 
praised  a  man  for  brilliant  plays,  and  were  not  afraid  to  blame 
him  for  poor  plays.  Everyone  seemed  on  a  mutual  under- 
standing, and  never  was  ill-feeling  apparent.  Thus  having 
whiled  away  a  pleasant  hour,  we  returned  to  our  rooms  for 
study,  a  quiet  two  hours  before  dinner. 

Dinner  in  term  wTas  very  different  from  the  dinners  we  had 
had  during  our  first  week.  The  dining  hall  was  now  filled 
with  merry  laughter  and  with  the  busy  hum  of  conversation. 
Each  class  has  a  long  table  to  itself,  at  the  head  of  which  sits 
the  president  or  the  senior  scholar.  In  one  end  of  the  hall, 
on  a  raised  dais,  the  dons  or  tutors,  were  seated. 

In  connection  with  dinner,  there  is,  in  some  colleges,  an 
interesting  custom.  This  is  the  "  sconce."  If  a  man  comes 
in  late,  makes  a  stale  joke,  remarks  on  the  food,  or  commits 
any  gaucherie,  the  cry  of  "  sconce  "  is  raised.  Thereupon  he 
appeals  his  case,  in  writing,  to  the  dons.  If  they  agree  that  the 
sconce  is  just,  the  guilty  man  must  drink  a  quart  of  small  beer 
without  a  breath.  If  he  succeeds,  he  is  a  hero.  If  he  fails, 
he  must  provide  beer  for  his  table.  If,  however,  the  sconce 
is  not  justifiable,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dons,  the  prosecutor  must 
pay  the  penalty.  There  is  a  little  story  current,  of  an  under- 
graduate who  did  something  quite  worthy  of  a  sconce.  There 
seemed  .to  be  no  question,  and  the  whole  table  was  looking 
forward  to  the  treat.     Whereupon  the  man  appealed  his  case 
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to  the  dons  in  Latin  hexameters,  so  faultless  in  style  that  he 
was  acquitted. 

After  dinner  the  men  go  to  coffee;  sometimes  in  the  Junior 
Common  Room,  where  they  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day, 
read  the  evening  papers,  or  a  book  from  the  library;  some- 
times a  man  has  three  or  four  of  his  friends  in  his  own  room, 
where  they  sit  as  at  tea,  talking  and  making  merry  for  half 
an  hour.     After  this  comes  the  study  period. 

This  intimacy  is  not' confined  to  the  undergraduates,  but 
it  extends  to  the  dons.  Often  a  tutor  has  three  or  four  of 
his  pupils  in  to  lunch.  This  familiarity  between  professors 
and  students,  is  much  more  common,  and  carried  much  fur- 
ther, here,  than  in  America,  and  it  works  well. 

Nor  is  the  social  life  bounded  by  the  college  Walls.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  each  college  gives  a  "  smoking  concert." 
The  members  of  the  college  may  invite  one  or  two  friends 
from  the  other  colleges,  and  the  hosts  give  the  guests  a  right 
royal  good  time.  There  is  usually  a  fine  orchestra.  Songs, 
recitations,  and  "  stunts  "  are  given  by  'Varsity  men.  Coffee, 
fruit,  cigarettes,  and  wine  are  at  hand  for  those  who  want 
them.  And  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  guests  meet  nearly 
all  the  men  of  the  college. 

There  is,  too,  a  strictly  University  club,  Vincent's,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  not  chosen  from  any  one  college.  It  com- 
prises nearly  all  the  'Varsity  blues,  or  members  of  the  athletic 
teams,  together  with  the  more  popular  men  of  each  college. 
The  members  are  chosen  by  election,  and  happy  is  the  man  who 
is  asked  to  join.  As  yet,  of  course,  no  Rhodes  scholars  have 
been  elected,  for  no  Americans  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  athletics,  or  become  known  in  any  way. 

It  may  seem  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  social  life  here. 
But  it  is  the  one  thing,  perhaps,  above  all  others,  for  which 
Oxford  is  famed.  We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  we  can  get 
no  more  really  practical  knowledge  here  than  at  home;  pos- 
sibly not  so  much  that  will  be  of  actual  service  as  a  bread- 
winner. Book  lore,  however,  we  can  get  at  any  one  of  the 
great  universities  of  the  world;  but  the  combination  of  social 
and  intellectual  training,  the  easy,  informal  intercourse  with 
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men  old  and  young,  of  education  and  thoro  good  breeding,  can 
be  found  nowhere  as  at  Oxford.  Here  lies  the  lasting  benefit 
of  an  Oxford  education. 

Almost  the  only  unpleasant  features  of  life  here  are  the 
seemingly  uncalled-for  restrictions  and  rules.  After  the  free- 
dom of  American  universities,  it  seems  a  bit  hard  to  pay  a 
fine  for  coming  into  college  after  nine  and  to  be  in  danger  of 
expulsion  on  staying  out  after  twelve.  The  rule  of  wearing 
a  gown  in  the  presence  of  tutors,  whether  at  dinner,  lectures, 
or  on  business,  and  outside  college  after  nine,  seems  uncalled 
for.  The  fact  that  there  are  university  spies,  under  proctors, 
scattered  thruouf  the  city,  looking  for  unruly  students,  seems, 
perhaps,  a  bit  childish.  But  these  rules  have  been  in  force  for 
centuries ;  if  they  were  bad,  they  ^would  have  been  repealed  long 
ago.  Perhaps  conditions  here,  of  which  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge, demand  them.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  my  desire  to  criticise 
them.  I  remark  on  them  simply  because  they  impressed  us  as 
being  utterly  different  from  anything  we  have  at  home. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  received  well  by  tutors  and 
undergraduates  alike.  We  have  missed  none  of  the  benefits 
accruing  to  a  freshman,  and,  possibly  on  account  of  our  age, 
for  we  average  three  years  older  than  our  fellow-classmen,  we 
have  escaped  some  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  a  freshman's 
life.  That  is  to  say,  the  second-year  men,  while  they  have 
often  "  stashed  "  or  torn  up  the  room  of  some  overbearing 
freshman,  have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  left  us  severely 
alone  in  their  midnight  rambles. 

In  athletics,  the  Americans  have  not  yet  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  There  are  still  a  few  on  the  rowing 
list,  and  some  have  played  on  their  college  football  team. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  that  athletic  reputation  which  preceded 
us,  as  Rhodes  scholars,  has  not  been  upheld.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  done  as  well  as  the  average  freshman,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  point 
of  experience  and  age. 

In  studies,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  what  we,  as  a 
group,  have  done.  There  have  been  no  public  examinations. 
We  admit,  perhaps,  that  we  have  not  studied  so  much  as  we 
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would  have  done  at  home.  But  at  home  we  are  not  expected 
to  study  during  vacations !  here,  vacation,  more  than  term, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  strictly  the  time  for  work. 
That  the  tutors  consider  this  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
when  we  come  up,  at  the  beginning  of  term,  we  have  to 
undergo  an  oral  examination  in  what  we  have  learned  during 
the  vacation. 

Several  of  the  Americans  have  joined  the  Union,  the  great 
debating  society  here,  but  none  have  taken  the  floor.  The 
motions  are  mostly  concerning  questions  of  English  politics, 
and  the  average  Rhodes  scholar  is  not  yet  safely  on  his  feet  in 
matters  of  this  sort.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  question  of  time, 
for,  thanks  to  speeches  already  heard,  and  a  careful  perusal  of 
newspapers,  things  political  are  beginning  to  take  on  definite 
shape  in  the  minds  of  those  politically  inclined. 

The  music-loving  American  has  abundant  opportunity  for 
pleasure.  New  College  and  Magdalen  have  a  really  good 
organ  recital  or  trained  chorus,  at  afternoon  chapel.  There 
is  the  Oxford  Musical  Union,  with  concerts  by  members  every 
week.  And  every  Sunday  night  the  Balliol  Musical  Society 
gives  to  members  of  the  University  a  fine  concert,  in  their 
great  auditorium.  Here  all  the  great  masters  are  interpreted 
by  the  most  noted  musicians  of  the  day.  The  concert  ends 
with  a  grand  chorale.  The  hundreds  of  people  present,  led 
by  the  great  organ,  unite  to  fill  the  spacious  hall  to  the  arched 
roof  with  a  volume  of  sacred  song.  This  concert  is  a  treat 
to  anyone,  and  to  a  music-lover  it  is  a  veritable  feast  of  delight. 

We  found  Oxford  life  very  expensive.  As  one  of  the 
scholars  expressed  it,  "  We  pay  every  time  we  turn  around,  and 
when  we  don't  turn  around  we  are  fined  for  not  having  done 
it."  A  man  must  be  a  careful  manager  to  make  his  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  which  seems  comparative  affluence,  last  him 
thru  term  time  and  vacation. 

Such,  then,  has  been  our  life  for  the  past  three  months,  and 
now  we  are  scattered  for  vacation  and  hard  study.  Some  are 
in  Germany,  some  in  France,  and  many  remained  in  England. 
It  has  been  a  very  pleasant  three  months;  perhaps  there  has 
been  more  pleasure  than  a  man  of  twenty-three,  the  average 
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American,  should  have,  when  he  is  preparing  for  his  life  work. 
That,  however,  is  his  own  fault,  not  the  fault  of  Oxford.  For 
life  here  seems  meant  for  men  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
or  -two.  At  this  age,  perhaps,  a  man  is  most  susceptible  to 
the  molding  influence  of  such  a  life.  Then  he  can  best  learn, 
thru  the  close  community  of  the  college,  how  to  mingle  with 
men;  how  to  meet  them  as  man  to  man  and  how  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  those  whom  he  meets.  At  that  age,  too,  one  forms 
the  strongest  friendships — friendships  that  will  endure  thruout 
life.  This  done,  and  with  this  as  a  lasting  foundation,  the 
Oxford  man  leaves  college,  not  prepared,  but  to  prepare  for 
his  life  work. 

W.  E.  Schutt 

Brasenose  College, 

Oxford,  England 


Ill 

RECENT  IMMIGRATION :  A  FIELD  NEGLECTED  BY 
THE  SCHOLAR  1 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  rid  myself  at  once  of  some  of  the 
implications  of  this  rather  overwhelming  title  by  stating  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  short  address  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  restriction  or  non-restriction  of  immi- 
gration, nor  to  attempt  to  analyze  those  astounding  figures 
annually  published  from  Ellis  Island;  neither  do  I  wish  to 
charge  the  scholar  with  having  neglected  to  collect  information 
as  to  the  extent  and  growth  of  immigration  in  the  United 
States,  nor  with  failing  to  furnish  statistical  material  as  fully 
perhaps  as  the  shifting  character  of  the  subject  permits. 
Such  formal  studies  as  we  have  on  the  annual  colonies  of  im- 
migrants in  American  cities,  and  of  the  effect  of  immigration 
in  districts  similar  to  the  anthracite-coal  regions,  have  been 
furnished  by  university  men ;  indeed,  almost  the  only  accurate 
study  into  the  nationalities  and  locations  of  the  immigrants  in 
Chicago  has  been  made  by  a  member  of  this  University. 

But  in  confining  the  subject  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  we  as  a  nation  are  rapidly  reaching  the  limit 
■of  our  powers  of  assimilation,  that  we  receive  further  masses 
of  immigrants  at  the  risk  of  blurring  those  traits  and  char- 
acteristics which  we  are  pleased  to  call  American,  with  its 
•corollary  that  the  national  standard  of  living  is  in  danger  of 
permanent  debasement,  a  certain  further  demand  may  legiti- 
mately be  made  upon  the  scholar.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  sustain 
the  contention  that  such  danger  as  exists  arises  from  intel- 
lectual dearth  and  apathy;  that  we  are  testing  our  national 
life  by  a  tradition  too  provincial  and  limited  to  meet  its  pres- 

1  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fifty-third  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  held  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  December  20,  1904.  Re- 
printed, by  permission,  from  the  University  Record,  January,  1905. 
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ent  motley  and  cosmopolitan  character;  that  we  lack  mental 
energy,  adequate  knowledge,  and  a  sense  of  the  youth  of  the 
earth.  The  constant  cry  that  American  institutions  are  in 
danger  betrays  a  spiritual  waste,  not  due  to  our  infidelity  to 
national  ideals,  but  arising  from  the  fact  that  we  fail  to  en- 
large those  in  accord  with  our  faithful  experience  of  life ;  and 
that  our  political  machinery,  devised  for  quite  other  condi- 
tions, has  not  been  readjusted  and  adapted  to  the  successive 
changes  resulting  from  our  industrial  development.  The 
clamor  for  the  town  meeting,  for  the  colonial  and  early-century 
ideals  of  government,  is  in  itself  significant,  for  we  know  out 
of  our  personal  experience  that  we  quote  the  convictions  and 
achievements  of  the  past  as  an  excuse  for  our  inaction  in 
moments  when  the  current  of  life  runs  low;  that  one  of  the 
dangers  of  life,  one  of  its  veritable  moral  pits,  consists  in  the 
temptation  to  remain  constant  to  a  truth  when  we  no  longer 
wholly  believe  it,  when  its  implications  are  not  justified  by  our 
latest  information.  If  the  immigration  situation  contain  the 
elements  of  an  intellectual  crisis,  then  to  let  the  scholar  off 
with  the  mere  collecting  of  knowledge,  or  yet  with  its  trans- 
mission, or  indeed  to  call  his  account  closed  with  that  still 
higher  function  of  research,  would  be  to  throw  away  one  of 
our  most  valuable  assets. 

In  a  sense  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  moving  about 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  on  the  part  of  all  nations,  is  in  itself 
the  result  of  philosophic  dogma,  of  the  creed  of  individual 
liberty.  The  modern  system  of  industry  and  commerce  pre- 
supposes freedom  of  occupation,  of  travel  and  residence ;  even 
more,  it  unhappily  rests  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  a  body  of  the  unemployed  and  the  unskilled,  ready  to 
be  absorbed  or  dropped  according  to  the  demands  of  produc- 
tion :  but  back  of  that,  or  certainly  preceding  its  later  develop- 
ments, lies  "  the  natural  rights  "  doctrine  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Even  so  late  as  1892  an  official  treaty  of  the  United 
States  referred  to  the  "  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  change 
his  residence  and  religion."  This  dogma  of  the  schoolmen, 
dramatized  in  France  and  penetrating  under  a  thousand  forms 
into  the  most  backward  European  states,  is  still  operating  as 
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an  obscure  force  in  sending  emigrants  to  America,  and  in  our 
receiving  them  here.  But  in  the  second  century  of  its  exist- 
ence it  has  become  too  barren  and  chilly  to  induce  any  really 
zealous  or  beneficent  activity  on  behalf  of  the  immigrants 
after  they  arrive,  and  those  things  which  we  do  believe — such 
convictions  as  we  have,  and  which  might  be  formulated  to 
the  immeasurable  benefit  of  the  immigrants,  and  to  the  ever- 
lasting good  of  our  national  life — have  not  yet  been  appre- 
hended by  the  scholar  in  relation  to  this  field.  The  scholar  has 
furnished  us  with  no  method  by  which  to  discover  men,  to 
spiritualize,  to  understand,  to  hold  intercourse  with  aliens  and 
to  receive  of  what  they  bring.  A  century-old  abstraction 
breaks  down  before  this  vigorous  test  of  concrete  cases;  the 
Italian  lazzaroni,  the  peasants  from  the  Carpathian  foothills, 
and  the  proscribed  traders  from  Galatia.  We  have  no  na- 
tional ideality  founded  upon  realism  and  tested  by  our  grow- 
ing experience,  but  only  the  platitudes  of  our  crudest  youth 
with  which  to  meet  the  situation.  The  philosophers  and 
statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  believed  that  the  universal 
franchise  would  cure  all  ills ;  that  fraternity  and  equality  rested 
only  upon  constitutional  rights  and  privileges.  The  first 
political  document  of  America  opens  with  this  philosophy  and 
upon  it  the  founders  of  a  new  state  ventured  their  fortunes. 
We  still  keep  to  this  formalization  because  the  philosophers 
of  this  generation  give  us  nothing  newer,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
world-wide  problems  are  no  longer  abstractly  political,  but 
politico-industrial.  If  we  could  frankly  face  the  proposition 
that  the  whole  situation  is  more  industrial  than  political,  then 
we  should  realize  that  the  officers  of  the  government  who  are 
dealing  with  naturalization  papers  and  testing  the  knowledge 
of  the  immigrants  concerning  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  are  only  playing  with  counters  representing  the  beliefs 
of  a  century  ago,  while  the  real  issues  are  being  settled  by  the 
great  industrial  and  commercial  interests  which  are  at  once 
the  products  and  the  masters  of  our  contemporary  life.  As 
children  who  are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  with  poker 
chips  pay  no  attention  to  the  real  game  which  their  elders  play 
with  the  genuine  cards  in  their  hands,  so  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
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the  exploitation  and  industrial  debasement  of  the  immigrant, 
and  say  with  placid  contentment  that  he  has  been  given  the 
rights  of  an  American  citizen,  and  that,  therefore,  all  our 
obligations  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is  as  if  we  should  under- 
take to  cure  our  current  political  corruption,  which  is  founded 
upon  a  disregard  of  the  interstate  commerce  acts,  by  requiring 
the  recreant  citizens  to  repeat  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

As  yet  no  vigorous  effort  is  made  to  discover  how  far  our 
present  system  of  naturalization,  largely  resting  upon  laws 
enacted  in  1802,  is  at  present  inadequate,  altho  it  may  have  met 
the  requirements  of  "  the  fathers."  These  processes  were  de- 
vised to  test  new  citizens  who  had  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  political  rather  than  from  economic  pressure,  altho 
these  two  have  always  been  in  a  certain  sense  coextensive. 
Yet  the  early  Irish  came  to  America  to  seek  an  opportunity  for 
self-government  denied  them  at  home,  the  Germans  and 
Italians  started  to  come  in  largest  numbers  after  the  absorp- 
tion of  their  smaller  states  into  the  larger  nations,  and  the 
immigrants  from  Russia  are  the  conquered  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
Finns,  and  Jews.  On  some  such  obscure  notion  the  processes 
of  naturalization  were  worked  out,  and  with  a  certain  degree 
of  logic  the  first  immigrants  were  presented  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  a  type  and  epitome  of  that 
which  they  had  come  to  seek.  So  far  as  they  now  come  in 
search  of  political  liberty,  as  many  of  them  do  every  day,  the 
test  is  still  valid ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  cannot  ignore  those 
significant  figures  which  show  emigration  to  rise  with  periods 
of  depression  in  given  countries,  and  immigration  to  be  checked 
by  periods  of  depression  in  America,  and  we  refuse  to  see  how 
largely  the  question  has  become  an  economic  one.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  as  we  know,  the  actual  importing  of  immigrants 
is  left  largely  to  the  energy  of  steamship  companies  and  to 
those  agents  for  contract  labor  who  are  keen  enough  to  avoid 
the  restrictive  laws.  The  business  man  here  is  again  in  the 
saddle  as  he  is  so  largely  in  American  affairs.  From  the  time 
that  they  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  steamship  agent  in 
their  own  villages,  at  least  until  a  grandchild  is  born  on  the 
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new  soil,  the  immigrants  are  subjected  to  various  processes 
of  exploitation  from  purely  commercial  and  self-seeking  inter- 
ests. It  begins  with  the  representatives  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
lines  and  their  allies,  who  convert  the  peasant  holdings  into 
money,  and  provide  the  prospective  emigrants  with  needless 
supplies.  The  brokers  in  manufactured  passports  send  their 
clients  by  successive  stages  for  a  thousand  miles  to  a  port  suit- 
ing their  purposes.  On  the  way  the  emigrants'  eyes  are 
treated  that  they  may  pass  the  physical  test;  they  are  taught 
to  read  sufficiently  well  to  meet  the  literacy  test;  they  are  lent 
enough  money  to  escape  the  pauper  test ;  and  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  America,  they  are  so  hopelessly  in  debt  that  it 
takes  them  months  to  work  out  all  they  have  received,  during 
which  time  they  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  last 
broker  in  the  line,  who  has  his  dingy  office  in  an  American 
city.  The  exploitation  continues  under  the  employment 
agency  whose  operations  verge  into  those  of  the  politician, 
thru  the  naturalization  henchman,  the  petty  lawyers  who 
foment  their  quarrels  and  grievances  by  the  statement  that  in 
a  free  country  everybody  "  goes  to  law,"  by  the  liquor  dealers 
who  stimulate  a  lively  trade  among  them,  and  finally  by  the 
lodging-house  keepers  and  the  landlords  who  are  not  obliged 
to  give  them  the  housing  which  the  American  tenant  demands. 
It  is  a  long,  dreary  road  and  the  immigrant  is  successfully 
exploited  at  each  turn.  At  moments  one  looking  on  is  driven 
to  quote  the  Titanic  plaint  of  Walt  Whitman: 

"  As  I  stand  aloof  and  look,  there  is  to  me  something  pro- 
foundly affecting  in  large  masses  of  men  following  the  lead 
of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  men." 

The  sinister  aspect  of  this  exploitation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  carried  on  by  agents  whose  stock  in  trade  is  the  counter 
and  terms  of  citizenship.  It  is  said  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  more  of  these  agents  in  Palermo  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  European  port,  and  that  those  politicians  who  have  found 
it  impossible  to  stay  even  in  that  corrupt  city  are  engaged  in 
the  brokerage  of  naturalization  papers  in  the  United  States; 
that  certainly  one  effect  of  the  stringent  contract-labor  laws 
has  been  to  make  the  padrones  more  powerful  because  "  smug- 
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gled  alien  labor  "  has  become  more  valuable  to  American  cor- 
porations, and  also  to  make  simpler  the  delivery  of  immigrant 
votes  according  to  the  dictates  of  commercial  interests.  It  be- 
comes a  veritable  system  for  poisoning  the  notions  of  decent 
government  because  the  entire  process  is  carried  on  in  political 
terms — our  childish  red,  white,  and  blue  poker  chips  again! 
More  elaborate  avoidance  of  restrictive  legislation  quickly 
adapts  itself  to  changes  either  in  legislation  here  or  at  the 
points  of  departure;  for  instance,  a  new  type  of  broker  in 
Russia  at  the  present  moment  is  making  use  of  the  war  in  the 
interests  of  young  Russian  Jews.  If  one  of  these  men  should 
leave  the  country  ordinarily,  his  family  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  three  hundred  rubles  to  the  government,  but  if  he  first 
joins  the  army  his  family  is  free  from  this  obligation,  for  he 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  his  sergeant.  Out  of  four  hun- 
dred Russian  Jews  who  three  months  ago  were  drafted  into 
the  army  at  a  given  recruiting  station,  only  ten  reported,  the 
rest  having  escaped  thru  emigration.  Of  course  the  entire 
undertaking  is  much  more  hazardous  because  the  man  is  a 
deserter  from  the  army  in  addition  to. his  other  disabilities; 
but  the  brokers  merely  put  up  the  price  of  their  services  and 
continue  their  undertaking.  Do  we  ignore  the  one  million 
false  naturalization  papers  in  the  United  States  issued  and  con- 
cealed by  commercial  politics,  in  the  interests  of  our  uneasy 
knowledge  that  commercial  and  governmental  powers  are  curi- 
ously allied,  altho  we  profess  that  the  latter  has  no  connection 
with  the  former  and  no  control  over  it  ?  The  man  who  really 
knows  immigrants  and  undertakes  to  naturalize  them  makes 
no  pretense  of  the  lack  of  connection  between  the  two.  The 
petty  and  often  corrupt  politician  who  is  first  kind  to  them 
realizes  perfectly  well  that  the  force  pushing  them  here  has 
been  industrial  need  and  that  its  recognition  is  legitimate.  He 
follows  the  natural  course  of  events  when  he  promises  to  get 
the  immigrant  "  a  job,"  for  that  is  certainly  what  he  most 
needs  in  all  the  world.  If  the  politician  nearest  to  him  were 
really  interested  in  the  immigrant  and  should  work  out  a 
scheme  of  naturalization  fitted  to  the  situation,  he  would  go  on 
from  the  street-cleaning  and  sewer-digging  in  which  the  im- 
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migrant  first  engages,  to  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of" 
these  simple  offices  to  city  government,  to  the  obligation  of 
his  alderman  to  secure  cleanliness  for  the  streets  in  which  his 
children  play  and  for  the  tenement  in  which  he  lives.  The 
notion  of  representative  government  could  be  made  quite  clear 
and  concrete  to  him.  He  could  demand  his  rights  and  use 
his  vote  in  order  to  secure  them.  His  very  naive  demands 
might  easily  become  a  restraint,  a  purifying  check  upon  the 
alderman,  instead  of  a  source  of  constant  corruption  and  ex- 
ploitation. But  when  the  politician  attempts  to  naturalize  the 
bewildered  immigrant,  he  must  perforce  accept  the  doctrinaire 
standard  imposed  by  men  who  held  a  theory  totally  unattached 
to  experience,  and  he  must  therefore  begin  with  the  remote 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  At  the  Cook  County  court- 
house only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  candidate  for  naturalization, 
who  was  asked  the  usual  question  as  to  what  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was,  replied :  "  The  Illinois  Central." 
His  mind  naturally  turned  to  his  work,  to  the  one  bit  of  con- 
tribution he  had  genuinely  made  to  the  new  country,  and  his 
reply  might  well  offer  a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  student  of 
educational  method.  The  School  of  Education  of  this  Uni- 
versity makes  industrial  construction  and  evolution  a  natural 
basis  for  all  future  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  claims  that 
anything  less  vital  and  creative  is  inadequate. 

It  is  surprising  how  a  simple  experience,  if  it  be  but  genuine, 
affords  an  opening  into  citizenship  altogether  lacking  to  the 
more  grandiose  attempts.  A  Greek- American  who  slaughters 
sheep  in  a  tenement-house  yard  on  the  basis  of  the  Homeric 
tradition,  can  be  made  to  see  the  effect  of  the  improvised  sham- 
bles on  his  neighbors'  health  and  the  right  of  the  city  to  pro- 
hibit him,  only  as  he  perceives  the  development  of  city  govern- 
ment upon  its  most  modern  basis. 

The  enforcement  of  adequate  child-labor  laws  offers  unend- 
ing opportunity  for  better  citizenship,  founded  not  upon  theory,, 
but  on  action.  An  Italian  or  Bohemian  parent  who  has  worked 
in  the  fields  from  babyhood  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  that 
the  long  and  monotonous  work  in  factories  in  which  his  child 
engages  is  much  more  exigent  than  the  intermittent  outdoor 
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labor  required  from  him;  that  the  need  for  education  for  his 
child  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  his  adopted  city,  which 
has  enacted  definite,  well-considered  legislation  in  regard  to  it. 
Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  child-labor  legisla- 
tion and  compulsory-education  laws  are  those  parents  who 
sacrifice  old-world  tradition,  as  well  as  the  much-needed  earn- 
ings of  their  young  children  because  of  loyalty  to  the  laws  of 
their  adopted  country.  Certainly  genuine  sacrifice  for  the  na- 
tion's law  is  a  good  foundation  for  patriotism,  and  as  this  again 
is  not  a  doctrinaire  question,  women  are  not  debarred,  and 
mothers  who  wash  and  scrub  for  the  meager  support  of  their, 
children  say  sturdily  sometimes,  "  It  will  be  a  year  before  he 
can  go  to  work  without  breaking  the  law,  but  we  came  to  this 
country  to  give  the  young  ones  a  chance  and  we  are  not  going 
to  begin  by  having  them  do  what's  not  right." 

Upon  some  such  basis  as  this  the  Hebrew  Alliance  and  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  which  are  putting 
forth  desperate  energy  in  the  enormous  task  of  ministering  to 
the  suffering  which  immigration  entails,  are  developing  under- 
standing and  respect  for  the  alien  thru  their  mutual  efforts  to 
secure  more  adequate  tenement-house  regulation,  and  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  both  of  these  undertakings  being 
perfectly  hopeless  without  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
immigrants  themselves.  Thru  such  humble  doors  as  these 
perchance  the  immigrant  may  enter  into  his  heritage  in  a  new 
nation.  Democratic  government  has  always  been  the  result 
of  spiritual  travail  and  moral  effort;  apparently  even  here  the 
immigrant  must  pay  the  old  cost. 

As  we  fail  to  begin  with  his  experience  in  the  induction  of 
the  adult  immigrant  into  practical  citizenship,  so  we  assume  in 
our  formal  attempts  to  teach  patriotism  that  experience  and 
traditions  have  no  value,  and  that  a  new  sentiment  must  be  put 
into  aliens  by  some  external  process.  Some  years  ago  a  public- 
spirited  organization  engaged  a  number  of  speakers  to  go  to 
the  various  city  schools  in  order  to  instruct  the  children  in  the 
•significance  of  Decoration  Day  and  to  foster  patriotism  among 
the  foreign-born,  by  descriptions  of  the  Civil  War.  In  one  of 
the  schools  filled  with  Italian  children,  an  old  soldier,  a  veteran 
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in  years  and  experience,  gave  a  description  of  a  battle  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  his  personal  adventures  in  using  a  pile  of  brush  as 
an  ambuscade  and  a  fortification.  Coming  from  the  school- 
house  an  eager  young  Italian  broke  out  with  characteristic 
vividness  into  a  description  of  his  father's  campaigning  under 
the  leadership  of  Garibaldi,  possibly  from  some  obscure  notion 
that  that  too  was  a  civil  war  fought  from  principle,  but  more 
likely  because  the  description  of  one  battle  had  roused  in  his 
mind  the  memory  of  another  such  description.  The  lecturer, 
whose  sympathies  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Garibaldian  conflict,  somewhat  sharply  told  him  that  he  must 
forget  all  that ;  that  he  was  no  longer  an  Italian,  but  an  Ameri- 
can. The  natural  growth  of  patriotism  upon  respect  for  the. 
achievements  of  one's  fathers,  the  bringing  together  of  the 
past  with  the  present,  the  pointing  out  of  the  almost  world- 
wide effort  at  a  higher  standard  of  political  freedom  which 
swept  all  over  Europe  and  America  between  1848  and  1872 
could,  of  course,  have  no  place  in  the  boy's  mind,  because  it 
had  none  in  the  mind  of  the  instructor,  whose  patriotism  ap- 
parently tried  to  purify  itself  by  the  American  process  of  elimi- 
nation. 

How  far  a  certain  cosmopolitan  humanitarianism  ignoring 
national  differences  is  either  possible  or  desirable,  it  is  difficult 
to  state ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  old  type  of  patriotism  founded 
upon  a  common  national  history  and  land  occupation  becomes 
to  many  of  the  immigrants  who  bring  it  with  them,  a  veritable 
stumbling  block  and  impediment.  Many  Greeks  whom  I  know 
are  fairly  besotted  with  a  consciousness  of  their  national  im- 
portance, and  the  achievements  of  their  glorious  past.  Among 
them  the  usual  effort  to  found  a  new  patriotism  upon  American 
history  is  often  an  absurd  undertaking;  for  instance,  on  the 
night  of  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  I  spent  some  time  and  zeal 
in  a  description  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  motives  which  had 
driven  them  across  the  sea,  while  the  experiences  of  the  Plym- 
outh colony  were  illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides  and  little 
dramatic  scenes.  The  audience  of  Greeks  listened  respectfully, 
altl  10  I  was  uneasily  conscious  of  the  somewhat  feeble  attempt 
to  boast  of  Anglo-Saxon  achievement  in  hardihood  and  priva- 
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tion  to  men  whose  powers  of  admiration  were  absorbed  in  their 
Greek  background  of  philosophy  and  beauty.  At  any  rate,  after 
the  lecture  was  over,  one  of  the  Greeks  said  to  me  quite  simply : 
""  I  wish  I  could  describe  my  ancestors  to  you;  they  were  differ- 
ent from  yours."  His  further  remarks  were  translated  by  a 
little  Irish  boy  of  eleven,  who  speaks  modern  Greek  with  facility 
and  turns  many  an  honest  penny  by  translating,  into  the  some- 
what pert  statement :  "  He  says  if  that  is  what  your  ancestors 
are  like,  that  his  could  beat  them  out."  It  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  our  faculty  for  ignoring  the  past,  and  of  our  failure 
to  understand  the  immigrant  estimation  of  ourselves.  This 
lack  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  standard,  of  a  consciousness  of 
kind  founded  upon  creative  imagination  and  historic  knowl- 
edge, is  evident  in  many  directions,  and  cruelly  widens  the 
gulf  between  immigrant  fathers  and  children  who  are  "  Ameri- 
cans in  process." 

A  hideous  story  comes  from  New  York  of  a  young  Russian 
Jewess  who  was  employed  as  a  stenographer  in  a  down-town 
office,  where  she  became  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  man 
of  Jewish-American  parentage.  She  felt  keenly  the  difference 
between  him  and  her  newly  immigrated  parents,  and  on  the 
night  when  he  was  to  be  presented  to  them,  she  went  home 
early  to  make  every  possible  preparation  for  his  coming.  Her 
efforts  to  make  the  menage  presentable  were  so  discouraging, 
the  whole  situation  filled  her  with  such  chagrin,  that  an  hour 
before  his  expected  arrival  she  ended  her  own  life.  Altho  the 
father  was  a  Talmud  scholar  of  standing  in  his  native  Russian 
town,  and  the  lover  was  a  clerk  of  very  superficial  attainment, 
she  possessed  no  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  two  men. 
This  lack  of  standard  can  be  charged  to  the  entire  community, 
for  why  should  we  expect  an  untrained  girl  to  be  able  to  do 
for  herself  what  the  community  so  pitifully  fails  to  accomplish  ? 

As  scholarship  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
saved  literature  from  a  futile  romanticism  and  transformed  its 
entire  method  by  the  perception  that  "  the  human  is  not  of 
necessity  the  cultivated,  the  human  is  the  wide-spread,  the 
ancient  in  speech  or  in  behavior;  it  is  the  deep,  the  emotional, 
the  thing  much  loved  by  many  men,  the  poetical,  the  organic, 
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the  vital,  in  civilization,"  so  I  would  ask  the  scholarship  of  this 
dawning  century  to  save  its  contemporaries  from  materialism 
by  revealing  to  us  the  inherent  charm  and  resource  of  the 
humblest  men.  Equipped  as  it  is  with  the  training  and  the 
"  unspecialized  cell  "  of  evolutionary  science,  this  ought  not  to 
prove  an  impossible  task.  The  scholar  has  already  pointed 
out  to  us  the  sweetness  and  charm  which  inhere  in  primitive 
domestic  customs  and  shown  us  the  curious  pivot  they  make  for 
religious  and  tribal  beliefs,  until  the  simple  action  of  women 
grinding  millet  or  corn  becomes  almost  overladen  with  a  pene- 
trating reminiscence,  sweeter  than  the  chant  they  sing.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  quality  may  be  found  among  many  of  the 
immigrants.  When  one  stumbles  upon  an  old  Italian  peasant 
with  her  distaff  against  her  withered  face  and  her  pathetic  old 
hands  patiently  holding  the  thread,  as  has  been  done  by  myriads 
of  women  since  children  needed  to  be  clad,  or  an  old  German 
potter,  misshapen  by  years,  but  his  sensitive  hands  fairly  alive 
with  skill  and  delicacy,  and  his  life  at  least  illumined  with 
the  artist's  prerogative  of  direct  creation,  one  wishes  that  the 
scholar  might  be  induced  to  go  man-hunting  into  these  curious 
human  groups  called  newly  arrived  immigrants !  Could  we 
take  these  primitive  habits  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  American 
cities  every  day,  and  give  them  their  significance  and  place, 
they  would  be  a  wonderful  factor  for  poesy  in  cities  frankly 
given  over  to  industrialism,  and  candidly  refusing  to  read 
poetry  which  has  no  connection  with  their  aims  and  activities. 
As  a  McAndrews'  hymn  may  express  the  frantic  rush  of  the 
industrial  river,  so  these  could  give  us  something  of  the  mys- 
ticism and  charm  of  the  industrial  springs,  a  suggestion  of 
source,  a  touch  of  the  refinement  which  adheres  to  simple 
things.  This  study  of  origins,  of  survivals,  of  paths  of  least 
resistance  refining  an  industrial  age  thru  the  people  and  experi- 
ences which  really  belong  to  it  and  do  not  need  to  be  brought 
in  from  the  outside,  surely  affords  an  opening  for  scholarship. 
The  present  lack  of  understanding,  the  dearth  of  the  illumi- 
nation which  knowledge  gives,  can  be  traced  not  only  in  the 
social  and  political  maladjustment  of  the  immigrant,  but  is 
felt  in  so-called   "  practical   affairs  "   of  national  magnitude. 
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Regret  is  many  times  expressed  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten   immigrants  are  of   rural  birth, 
they  all  tend  to  congregate  in  cities  where  their  inherited  and 
elaborate  knowledge  of   agricultural   processes   is   unutilized, 
altho  they  are  fitted  to  apply  the  painstaking  methods  which 
American  farmers  despise.     But  it  is  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can complacency  that  when  any  assisted  removal  to  agricul- 
tural regions  is  contemplated,  we  utterly  ignore  their  past  ex- 
periences and  always  assume  that  each  family  will  be  content 
to  live  in  the  middle  of  its  own  piece  of  ground,  altho  there 
are  few  peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  have  ever  tried 
isolating  a  family  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  or  on  eighty, 
or  even  on  forty;  but  this  is  the  American  way,  a  survival  of  our 
pioneer  days,  and  we  refuse  to  modify  it,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  South  Italians  from  the  day  of  mediaeval  incur- 
sions have  lived  in  compact  villages  with  an  intense  and  elabo- 
rate social  life,  so  much  of  it  out  of  doors  and  interdependent 
that   it   has   affected    almost    every   domestic   habit.     Italian 
women  knead  their  own  bread,  but  depend  on  the  village  oven 
for  its  baking,  and  the  men  would  rather  walk  for  miles  to  their 
fields  each  day  than  to  face  an  evening  of  companionship 
limited  to  the  family.     Nothing  could  afford  a  better  check  to 
the  constant  removal  to  the  cities  of  the  farming  population  all 
over  the  United  States,  than  to  be  able  to  combine  community 
life  with  agricultural  occupation,  affording  that  development  of 
civilization  which  curiously  enough  density  alone  brings  and 
for  which  even  a  free  system  of  rural  delivery  is  not  an  ade- 
quate substitute.     Much  of  the  significance  and  charm  of  rural 
life  in  South  Italy  lies  in  its  village  companionship,  quite  as 
the  dreariness  of  the  American  farm  life  inheres  in  its  unneces- 
sary solitude.     But  we  totally  disregard  the  solution  which  the 
old  agricultural  community  offers,  and  our  utter  lack  of  adapta- 
bility has  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  South  Italian 
remains  in  the  city  where  he  soon  forgets  his  cunning  in  regard 
to  silkworms  and  olive  trees,  but  continues  his  old  social  habits 
to  the  extent  of  filling  an  entire  tenement-house  with  the  peo- 
ple from  one  village. 

We  also  exhibit  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  distrust  of  any  experi- 
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ment  with  land  tenure  or  method  of  taxation,  altho  the  single- 
tax  advocates  in  our  midst  do  not  fail  to  tell  us  daily  of  the 
stupidity  of  the  present  arrangement,  and  it  might  be  well  to 
make  a  few  experiments  upon  a  historic  basis  before  their  en- 
thusiasm converts  us  all.  The  Slavic  village,  the  mir  system 
of  land  occupation,  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  cen- 
turies in  Russia,  training  men  within  its  narrow  limits  to  com- 
munity administration;  and  yet  when  a  persecuted  sect  from 
Russia  wishes  to  find  refuge  in  America — and  naturally  seven 
thousand  people  cannot  give  up  all  at  once,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable, a  system  of  land-ownership  in  which  they  are  expert 
and  which  is  singularly  like  that  in  vogue  in  Palestine  during 
its  period  of  highest  prosperity — we  cannot  receive  them  in  the 
United  States  because  our  laws  have  no  way  of  dealing  with 
such  a  case.  And  in  Canada,  where  they  are  finally  settled,  the 
unimaginative  Dominion  officials  are  driven  to  the  verge  of 
distraction  concerning  registration  of  deeds  and  the  collection 
of  taxes  from  men  who  do  not  claim  acres  in  their  own  names, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  village.  The  official  distraction  is  re- 
flected and  intensified  among  the  people  themselves  to  the  point 
of  driving  them  into  a  mediaeval  "  marching  mania,"  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  land  in  the  south  where  they  may  carry  out 
their  inoffensive  mir  system.  The  entire  situation  might  prove 
that  an  unbending  theory  of  individualism  may  become  as  fixed 
as  status  itself.  There  are  certainly  other  factors  in  the  Douk- 
hobor  situation  of  religious  bigotry  and  of  the  self-seeking  of 
leadership,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  officials 
have  in  other  matters  exhibited  much  of  the  adaptability  which 
distinguishes  the  British  colonial  policy,  they  are  completely 
stranded  on  the  rock  of  Anglo-Saxon  individualistic  owner- 
ship, and  assume  that  any  other  system  of  land  tenure  is  sub- 
versive of  government,  altho  Russia  manages  to  exert  an 
extraordinary  governmental  control  over  thousands  of  acres 
held  under  the  system  which  they  detest. 

In  our  eagerness  to  reproach  the  immigrant  for  not  going 
upon  the  land,  we  almost  overlook  the  contributions  to  city 
life  which  those  of  them  who  were  adapted  to  it  in  Europe 
are  making  to  our  cities  here.    From  dingy  little  eating-houses 
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in  lower  New  York,  performing  a  function  somewhat  between 
the  eighteenth-century  coffee-house  and  the  Parisian  cafe,  is 
issuing  at  the  present  moment  perhaps  the  sturdiest  realistic 
drama  that  is  being  produced  on  American  soil.  Late  into  the 
night  speculation  is  carried  forward,  not  on  the  nice  questions 
of  the  Talmud  and  quibbles  of  logic,  but  minds  long  trained  in 
these  seriously  discuss  the  need  of  a  readjustment  of  the  indus- 
trial machine,  that  the  primitive  sense  of  justice  and  righteous- 
ness may  secure  larger  play  in  our  social  organization.  And 
yet  a  Russian  in  Chicago  who  used  to  believe  that  Americans 
cared  first  and  foremost  for  political  liberty,  and  would  cer- 
tainly admire  those  who  had  suffered  in  its  cause,  finds  no  one 
interested  in  his  story  of  six  years'  banishment  beyond  the  x\nt- 
arctic  circle,  and  is  really  listened  to  only  when  he  tells  to  a 
sportsman  the  tale  of  the  fish  he  caught  during  the  six  weeks 
of  summer  when  the  rivers  were  open.  "Lively  work  then,  but 
plenty  of  time  to  eat  them  dried  and  frozen  thru  the  rest  of  the 
year,"  is  the  most  sympathetic  comment  he  has  yet  received 
upon  an  experience  which,  at  least  to  him,  held  the  bitter-sweet 
of  martyrdom. 

Among  the  colonies  of  the  more  recently  immigrated  Jews 
who  still  carry  on  their  orthodox  customs  and  a  ritual  pre- 
served thru  centuries  in  the  Ghetto,  one  constantly  feels,  during 
a  season  of  religious  observance,  a  refreshing  insistence  upon 
the  reality  of  the  inner  life,  and  the  dignity  of  its  expression 
in  inherited  form.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  reproach  to  the 
materialism  of  Chicago  is  the  sight  of  a  Chicago  River  bridge 
lined  with  men  and  women  on  one  day  in  the  year,  oblivious  of 
the  noisy  traffic  and  sordid  surroundings,  casting  their  sins 
upon  the  waters  that  they  may  be  carried  far  from  them.  That 
obsession  which  Chicago  sometimes  makes  upon  one's  brain, 
so  that  one  is  almost  driven  to  go  out  upon  the  street  fairly 
shouting  that,  after  all,  life  does  not  consist  in  wealth,  in  learn- 
ing, in  enterprise,  in  energy,  in  success,  not  even  in  that  modern 
fetich,  culture,  but  in  an  inner  equilibrium,  "  the  agreement  of 
soul,"  is  here  for  once  plainly  stated,  and  is  a  relief  even  in  its 
exaggeration  and  grotesqueness. 

The  charge  that  recent  immigration  threatens  to  debase  the 
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American  standard  of  living  is  certainly  a  grave  one,  but  I 
would  invite  the  scholar  even  into  that  sterner  region  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  purely  industrial.  At  first  glance 
nothing  seems  farther  from  an  intellectual  proposition  than  this 
question  of  tin  cups  and  plates  stored  in  a  bunk,  versus  a  white 
cloth  and  a  cottage  table ;  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  an  English 
writer  has  recently  cited  "  standard  of  life  "  as  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  ideas  which  mold  the  lives  of  men,  and  states 
that  around  the  deeply  significant  idea  of  the  standard  of  life 
center  our  industrial  problems  of  to-day,  and  that  this  idea  forms 
the  base  of  all  the  forward  movements  of  the  working  class. 
The  significance  of  the  standard  of  life  lies,  not  so  much  in  the 
fact  that  for  each  of  us  it  is  different,  but  that  for  all  of  us  it  is 
progressive,  constantly  invading  new  realms.  To  imagine  that 
all  goes  well  if  sewing-machines  and  cottage  organs  reach  the 
first  generation  of  immigrants,  fashionable  dressmakers  and  pi- 
anos the  second,  is  of  course  the  most  untutored  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  of  food  and  shelter,  and 
further  of  the  maintenance  of  industrial  efficiency  and  of  life 
itself  to  thousands  of  men ;  and  this  gigantic  task  of  standard- 
izing successive  nations  of  immigrants  falls  upon  workmen 
who  lose  all  if  they  fail. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  as  soon  as  the  immigrant  situa- 
tion is  frankly  regarded  as  an  industrial  one,  the  really  political 
nature  of  the  essentially  industrial  situation  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  trade  organizations  which  openly  concern  themselves 
with  the  immigration  problem  on  its  industrial  side  quickly  take 
on  the  paraphernalia  and  machinery  which  have  hitherto  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  governmental  life  and  control.  The 
trades  unions  have  worked  out  all  over  again  local  autonomy 
with  central  councils  and  national  representative  bodies  and  the 
use  of  the  referendum  vote.  They  also  exhibit  many  features 
of  political  corruption  and  manipulation,  but  they  still  contain 
the  purifying  power  of  reality,  for  the  trades  unions  are  en-  . 
gaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  maintain  a  standard  wage 
against  the  constant  arrival  of  unskilled  immigrants  at  the 
rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year,  at  the  very  period 
when  the  elaboration  of  machinery  permits  the  largest  use  of 
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unskilled  men.  The  first  real  lesson  in  self-government  to  many 
immigrants  has  come  thru  the  organization  of  labor  unions, 
and  it  could  come  in  no  other  way,  for  the  union  alone  has  ap- 
pealed to  their  necessities.  And  out  of  these  primal  necessities 
one  sees  the  first  indication  of  an  idealism  of  which  one  at  mo- 
ments dares  to  hope  that  it  may  be  sturdy  enough  and  suffi- 
ciently founded  upon  experience  to  make  some  impression  upon 
the  tremendous  immigration  situation. 

To  illustrate  from  the  Stock  Yards  strike  of  last  summer, 
may  I  quote  from  a  study  made  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin : 

"  Perhaps  the  fact  of  greatest  social  significance  is  that  the 
strike  of  1904  was  not  merely  a  strike  of  skilled  labor  for  the 
unskilled,  but  was  a  strike  of  Americanized  Irish,  Germans,  and 
Bohemians,  in  behalf  of  Slovaks,  Poles,  and  Lithuanians.  This 
substitution  of  races  in  the  Stock  Yards  has  been  a  continuing 
process  for  twenty  years.  The  older  nationalities  have  already 
disappeared  from  the  unskilled  occupations,  and  the  substitu- 
tion has  evidently  run  along  the  line  of  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  last  arrivals,  the  Lithuanians  and  Slovaks,  are  prob- 
ably the  most  oppressed  of  the  peasants  of  Europe." 

Those  who  attended  the  crowded  meetings  of  last  summer 
and  heard  the  same  address  successively  translated  by  inter- 
preters into  six  or  eight  languages,  who  saw  the  respect  shown 
to  the  most  uncouth  of  the  speakers  by  the  skilled  American  men 
who  represented  a  distinctly  superior  standard  of  life  and 
thought,  could  never  doubt  the  power  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions for  amalgamation,  whatever  opinion  they  might  hold  con- 
cerning their  other  values.  This  may  be  said  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  £reat  industrial  disturbances  have  arisen  from  the  under- 
cutting of  wages  by  the  lowering  of  racial  standard.  Certainly 
the  most  notable  of  these  have  taken  place  in  those  industries 
and  at  those  places  in  which  the  importation  of  immigrants 
has  been  deliberately  fostered  as  a  wage-lowering  weapon, 
and  even  in  those  disturbances,  and  under  the  shock  and 
strain  of  a  long  strike,  disintegration  did  not  come  along  the 
line  of  race  cleavage. 

It  may  further  be  contended  that  this  remarkable  coming  to- 
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gether  has  been  the  result  of  economic  pressure,  and  is  without 
merit  or  idealism ;  that  the  trades-union  record  on  Chinese  ex- 
clusion and  negro  discrimination  has  been  damaging,  and  yet  I 
would  quote  from  a  study  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  made 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  : 

"  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  taking  men  of  a 
score  of  nationalities — English-speaking  and  Slav,  men  of 
widely  different  creeds,  languages,  and  customs,  and  of  varying 
powers  of  industrial  competition, — and  is  welding  them  into  an 
industrial  brotherhood,  each  part  of  which  can  at  least  under- 
stand of  the  others  that  they  are  working  for  one  great  and 
common  end.  This  bond  of  unionism  is  stronger  than  one  can 
readily  imagine  who  has  not  seen  its  mysterious  workings  or 
who  has  not  been  a  victim  of  its  members'  newly  found  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  to-day  the  strongest  tie  that  can  bind  together 
147,000  mine- workers  and  the  thousands  dependent  upon  them. 
It  is  more  than  religion,  more  than  the  social  ties  which  hold 
together  members  of  the  same  community." 

This  is  from  a  careful  study  by  Mr.  Warne,  which  doubtless 
many  of  you  know,  called  The  Slav  invasion. 

It  was  during  a  remarkable  struggle  on  the  part  of  this  amal- 
gamation of  men  from  all  countries  that  the  United  States 
Government,  in  spite  of  itself,  was  driven  to  take  a  hand  in  an 
industrial  situation,  owing  to  the  long  strain  and  the  intolerable 
suffering  entailed  upon  the  whole  country ;  but  even  then  public 
opinion  was  too  aroused,  too  moralized,  to  be  patient  with  an 
investigation  of  the  mere  commercial  questions  of  tonnage  and 
freight  rates  with  their  political  implications,  and  insisted  that 
the  national  commission  should  consider  the  human  aspects  of 
the  case.  Columns  of  newspapers  and  days  of  investigation 
were  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  deeds  of  violence, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  demands  of  the 
strikers,  and  entering  only  into  the  value  set  upon  human  life 
by  each  of  the  contesting  parties.  Did  the  union  encourage 
violence  against  non-union  men,  or  did  it  really  do  everything 
to  suppress  it,  living  up  to  its  creed,  which  was  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  that  families  might  be  properly  housed  and 
fed  and  protected  from  debilitating  toil  and  disease,  that  chit- 
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dren  might  be  nurtured  into  American  citizenship?  Did  the 
operators  protect  their  men  as  far  as  possible  from  mine  damp, 
from  length  of  hours  proven  by  experience  to  be  exhausting? 
Did  they  pay  a  sufficient  wage  to  the  mine  laborer  to  allow  him 
to  send  his  children  to  school  ?  Questions  such  as  these,  a  study 
of  the  human  problem,  invaded  the  commission  day  after  day 
during  its  sitting.  One  felt  for  the  moment  the  first  wave  of 
a  rising  tide  of  humanitarianism,  until  the  normal  ideals  of  the 
laborer  to  secure  food  and  shelter  for  his  family,  a  security  for 
his  old  age,  and  a  larger  opportunity  for  his  children,  became 
the  ideals  of  democratic  government. 

It  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  workingman  is  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  the  situation  as  a  desperate  problem  of 
living  wage  or  starvation ;  it  may  be  that  wisdom  is  at  her  old 
trick  of  residing  in  the  hearts  of  the  simple,  or  that  this  new 
idealism,  which  is  that  of  a  reasonable  life  and  labor,  must 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  proceed  from  those  who  labor; 
or  possibly  because  amelioration  arises  whence  it  is  so  sorely 
needed ;  but  certainly  it  is  true  that,  while  the  rest  of  the  country 
talks  of  assimilation  as  if  we  were  a  huge  digestive  apparatus, 
the  man  with  whom  the  immigrant  has  come  most  sharply  into 
competition  has  been  forced  into  fraternal  relations  with  him. 

All  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  become  part  of  our  tribunal, 
and  their  sense  of  pity,  their  clamor  for  personal  kindness,  their 
insistence  upon  the  right  to  join  in  our  progress,  cannot  be  dis- 
regarded. The  burdens  and  sorrows  of  men  have  unexpectedly 
become  intelligible  and  urgent  to  this  nation,  and  it  is  only  by 
accepting  them  with 'some  magnanimity  that  we  can  develop 
the  larger  sense  of  justice  which  is  becoming  world-wide  and  is 
lying  in  ambush,  as  it  were,  to  manifest  itself  in  governmental 
relations.  Men  of  all  nations  are  determining  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  degrading  poverty,  disease,  and  intellectual  weakness, 
with  their  resulting  industrial  inefficiency.  This  manifests  it- 
self in  labor  legislation  in  England,  in  the  Imperial  Sick  and 
Old-Age  Insurance  Acts  of  Germany,  in  the  enormous  system 
of  public  education  in  the  United  States. 

To  be  afraid  of  it  is  to  lose  what  we  have.  A  government 
has  always  received  feeble  support  from  its  constituents  as  soon 
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as  its  demands  appeared  childish  or  remote.  Citizens  inevitably 
neglect  or  abandon  civic  duty  when  it  no  longer  embodies  their 
genuine  desires.  It  is  useless  to  hypnotize  ourselves  by  unreal 
talk  of  colonial  ideals  and  patriotic  duty  toward  immigrants  as 
if  it  were  a  question  of  passing  a  set  of  resolutions.  The  nation 
must  be  saved  by  its  lovers,  by  the  patriots  who  possess  ad- 
equate and  contemporaneous  knowledge.  A  commingling  of 
racial  habits  and  national  characteristics  in  the  end  must  rest 
upon  the  voluntary  balance  and  concord  of  many  forces. 

We  may  with  justice  demand  from  the  scholar  the  philo- 
sophic statement,  the  reconstruction,  and  reorganization  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  possesses,  only  if  we  agree  to  make  it 
over  into  healthy  and  direct  expressions  of  free  living. 

Jane  Addams 

Hull  House, 

Chicago 


IV 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  1 

A    CONTRAST    TO    ENGLISH    AND  DUTCH    COLONIAL    POLICIES 

The  skill  and  success  with  which  the  English  have  governed 
tropical  races  in  India,  Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the 
Federated  Malay  States  and  in  Egypt,  and  with  which  the 
Dutch  have  governed  their  East  Indian  possessions,  especially 
the  Malays  in  Java,  are  well  known  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
history  of  colonial  administration.  They  have  secured  tran- 
quillity, well-ordered  government,  an  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  and  material  improvement.  By  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  harbors,  railroads,  and  other  public  works,  they 
have  developed  the  production  and  trade  of  the  colonies  to  the 
highest  degree. 

When  there  was  thrust  upon  the  American  people  the  task  of 
governing  the  Philippines,  with  their  8,000,000  souls,  it  was 
natural  and  proper  and  of  the  highest  utility  that  we  should 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  British  and  Dutch  in  their  colo- 
nial administration ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  people  we  had  to  deal 
with  were  different  from  the  people  under  their  control,  and  in 
so  far  as  the  object  of  our  taking  control  of  the  islands  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  animated  them,  we  were  obliged  to 
vary  our  policy  from  theirs.  The  chief  difference  between 
their  policy  and  ours,  in  the  treatment  of  tropical  people,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  seeking  to  prepare  the  people  under 
our  guidance  and  control  for  popular  self-government.  We 
are  attempting  to  do  this,  first,  by  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion offered  freely  to  all  the  Filipino  people;  and,  second,  by 
extending  to  the  Filipinos  wider  and  wider  practice  in  self- 
government  so  that  by  actual  experience  they  may  learn  the 
duties  of  the  citizen,  his  proper  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Churchman,  October  I,  1904. 
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government  and  the  self-restraint  absolutely  necessary  to  a  wise 
control  of  a  minority  by  a  majority.  Without  denying  for  one 
moment  that  the  material  development  of  a  country,  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  harbors,  and  railroads  and  other  modern 
methods  of  intercommunication,  are  most  efficient  means  of 
elevating  the  people  and  making  their  education  possible,  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  Philippine  policy  of  the 
American  Government  have  also  regarded  the  establishment  of 
a  public-school  system  in  the  islands  as  a  most  important  feature 
of  their  administration.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
the  British  and  Dutch  Colonial  Administrators.  Those  English- 
men who  have  had  occasion  to  comment  upon  our  course  in  the 
Philippines  have  invariably  criticised  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  by  the  Government  in  the  payment  of  American  school- 
teachers and  the  establishment  of  public  schools  thruout  the 
islands.  Such  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Mr.  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  and  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland.  It  is  based  not  only  upon  what 
they  deem  to  be  the  greater  value  to  the  people  of  public  im- 
provements, for  which  the  money  spent  in  public  education 
might  be  used,  but  also  upon  the  positive  injury  that  they  think 
is  done  to  a  tropical  people,  situated  as  the  Filipinos  are,  by 
spreading  education  among  them.  They  believe  that  popular 
education  makes  for  the  detriment  of  the  tropical  races,  whose 
life  work  must  be  largely  taken  up  in  tilling  the  fields. 

The  population  of  India  in  1901  was,  in  round  numbers, 
232,000,000.  The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  public 
and  private  schools,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  was, 
in  round  numbers,  3,200,000.  The  number  of  persons  able  to 
read  and  write  out  of  the  232,000,000,  was  about  12,000,000.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  education  which  is  extended  to  the  people 
of  India  is  the  result  of  private  foundation  unaided  by  the 
Government.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  educational  work  in  India  is  the  American  mis- 
sionary societies.  Public  education  does  not  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  Indian  Colonial  system.  Otherwise,  it  could  not 
be  that,  after  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  British 
control,  persons  under  instruction  in  that  country  would  be 
only  1.37  per  cent.,  and  those  able  to  read  and  write  would  be 
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but  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Even  in  the  Philip- 
pines, with  only  four  years  of  American  administration,  the 
persons  under  instruction  constitute  3.53  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  and  this  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  population  is  560,000  persons  and  of 
those  but  14,000,  or  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.,  are  under  in- 
struction. In  the  Straits  Settlements,  out  of  a  revenue  of 
$7,600,000,  but  $136,000  is  spent  for  education.  In  the 
Philippines,  out  of  a  revenue  of  the  central  government  of 
between  $9,000,000  and  $10,000,000  about  $2,000,000  is  spent 
for  education,  and  this  does  not  include  the  local  expenditure 
for  schools  required  by  law  from  the  treasuries  of  municipalities 
and  provinces,  which  easily  increases  the  sum  expended  to 
$3,000,000.  In  Java,  which  is  an  island  of  about  50,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  28,000,000,  there  are 
schools  for  Europeans  with  a  total  attendance  of  19,709.  There 
are  Government  schools  for  natives  with  a  total  attendance  of 
47,911  pupils,  and  private  schools  with  an  attendance  of 
30,864  pupils.  In  other  words,  in  a  population  of  more  than 
28,000,000,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  all  schools 
receiving  any  kind  of  education  does  not  exceed  106,554,  or  .04 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  the  Philippines,  in  a  population 
of  8,000,000,  we  have  now  enrolled  263,000  pupils.  "  In  the 
matter  of  education,'*  says  a  writer  on  Java,  "  the  Dutch 
adopted,  and  still  to  this  day  adopt,  a  very  decided  policy. 
They  deliberately  keep  the  Javanese  ignorant  of  all  Western 
literature.  There  are  schools  in  the  villages,  generally  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  priests,  but  instruction  in  Dutch  or  in  any 
language  except  the  Javan  vernacular  is  rigorously  excluded. 
Primary  education  alone  is  attended  to,  and  no  higher  education 
of  any  kind  permitted.,' 

The  theory  of  this  policy  is  that  if  people  are  kept  ignorant 
under  a  strong,  paternal  government,  they  are  much  less  likely 
to  become  discontented  with  the  restrictions  of  Government 
and  much  more  amenable  to  Governmental  influence  in  induc- 
ing them  to  labor  and  till  the  fields,  than  if  they  receive  educa- 
tion enough  to  widen  their  horizon  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
desire  to  be  something  more  than  hewers  of  wood  and  haulers 
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of  water.  It  is  considered  that  a  widespread  system  of  educa- 
tion promotes  among  those  who  receive  its  benefits  the  develop- 
ment of  discontented  persons,  of  agitators  and  political  dema- 
gogs, who  are  quite  willing  to  embroil  their  people  in 
insurrection  and  controversies  with  the  Government  with- 
out any  thought  of  the  real  benefit  which  may  be  thereby 
acquired. 

Our  view  of  this  subject  is  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  general  system  of  education  to  all  the  people  greatly  out- 
weighs the  disadvantages  from  the  over-education  of  a  few  who 
put  their  knowledge  acquired  thru  the  system  of  public  educa- 
tion to  a  bad  purpose.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  American 
Government,  in  retaining  control  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to 
secure  a  permanent  government  of  an  ignorant  people,  from 
whose  industry  and  trade  commercial  benefits  may  be  secured 
to  the  mother  country,  nor  are  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
islands  and  subservience  of  the  people  to  our  Government  to  be 
our  ultimate  aim.  Our  chief  object  is  to  develop  the  people 
into  a  self-governing  people,  and  in  doing  that  popular  educa- 
tion is,  in  our  judgment,  the  first  and  most  important  means. 
Now,  if,  in  extending  the  education,  we  may  prepare  in  our  own 
schools  men  who  will  subsequently  revolt  against  the  Govern- 
ment, or  seek  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
islands,  this  risk  we  must  run  for  the  greater  benefit  involved 
in  a  spread  of  intelligence  among  the  whole  people.  The  truth 
is,  the  Government  is  much  more  subject  to  attack  and  disturb- 
ance with  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
ignorance  and  a  small  number  of  agitators  who  can  exercise 
unmeasured  and  irresponsible  control  over  them  than  it  is  when 
the  people  have  general  intelligence  and  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  appeals  to  them  by  real  patriots  and  the  mouthings 
of  irresponsible  agitators  and  demagogs.  •  The  policy  of  the 
American  Philippine  Government  is  not  to  give  to,  or  force 
upon,  every  worker  in  the  rice  fields  a  college  education.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  great  mass  will  only  receive  a  primary 
education.  More  than  this,  we  have  already  established  man- 
ual training,  trade,  and  agricultural  schools,  and  we  expect  to 
increase  their  number  so  that  the  people  of  every  province  may 
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profit  by  them.  The  Philippine  people  have  comparatively 
few  skilled  workmen  among  them,  and  yet  the  Filipino  is  sin- 
gularly apt  with  his  hands,  and  has  a  natural  taste  for  me- 
chanics and  machinery.  Education  of  this  kind  certainly  does 
not  promote  idleness  or  create  discontented  and  over-educated 
agitators. 

A  second,  and  very  substantial,  difference  between  the  prob- 
lem of  England  and  of  Holland  in  their  tropical  colonies,  and 
our  problem  in  the  Philippines,  is  in  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  respectively  have  to  deal.  The  Philip- 
pine people  as  a  people  are  tractable,  capable  of  education,  with 
European  rather  than  Oriental  ideals,  free  from  obstructive 
caste  and  unprogressive  traditions,  and  form  good  material 
for  making  a  self-respecting,  self-governing  community,  pro- 
vided that  we  furnish  to  them  the  education  necessary  for 
their  development.  They  differ  utterly  from  all  the  material 
which  England  has  had  in  her  tropical  colonies  and  depend- 
encies. They  are  tfie  only  Orientals  who  have  accepted  Chris- 
tianity and  embraced  it  with  real  sincerity  as  a  people. 
They  are  the  only  Orientals  that  have  no  other  ambitions  and 
ideals  than  those  furnished  them  by  European  models.  They 
are  the  only  Orientals  that  aspire  to  civil  liberty,  as  shown 
in  the  Western  world.  The  problem  of  what  we  shall  do  with 
them  is  therefore  immensely  easier  than  it  would  be  if  they 
were  Mohammedans  or  Buddhists,  disdaining  Christianity  and 
its  ideals,  and  as  separated  from  us  in  their  ideas  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India  are  from  the  ideas  of  an  Englishman  or  the 
people  of  Java  from  the  ideas  of  a  Dutchman. 

The  history  of  the  Philippine  Islands  before  the  American 
occupation  is  a  most  instructive  one  in  showing  the  character 
of  the  Filipino  people.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
the  Philippine  Archipelago  has  been  in  reality  a  Christian 
mission  of  the  Spanish  Catholic  Church.  The  government 
of  the  islands  was  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Spanish 
friars,  and  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  theocracy.  Down  to 
1800,  the  friars  had  complete  control  over  the  people,  and 
showed  themselves  a  self-sacrificing,  hard-working  body  of 
men,  anxious  to  keep  the  Filipino  people  in  the  Church  and  in 
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a  state  of  Christian  pupilage.  They  feared  the  effect  upon 
their  wards  of  the  introduction  of  modern  ideas  and  of  the 
learning  even  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  they  preferred  to 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  simple  ignorance,  in  which  it  was 
supposed  that  their  souls  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  temp- 
tations of  the  devil.  The  people  were  in  a  childlike  condition 
of  knowledge  and  civilization,  excellent  material  for  instruc- 
tion and  education,  if  properly  directed,  but,  with  the  control 
of  the  friars  removed,  most  easily  subject  to  being  misled  by 
the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  of  their  own  people.  I  cannot 
stop  to  review  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  put 
the  friars  and  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  events  have  so  shaped 
themselves  in  the  history  of  the  islands  as  to  make  it  impossible 
on  political  grounds  for  the  Spanish  friars  to  continue  as  the 
parish  priests  of  the  islands,  and  a  change  is  now  being  ef- 
fected, by  which  there  shall  be  substituted  for  them  as  the 
parish  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  priests  from 
America  and  other  nationalities  than  Spanish.  The  theocracy 
which  existed  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  his- 
tory of  the  Philippines  had  ended  with  the  two  insurrections 
against  the  Spanish  control,  and  the  question  for  our  decision 
when  we  took  over  the  islands  was  what  form  of  political 
government  should  be  substituted. 

We  in  America  believe  in  popular  self-government.  We 
believe  in  it  because  in  the  long  run  we  are  sure  that  each  man 
can  be  depended  on  with  reasonable  intelligence  to  protect  his 
own  interest  more  constantly  than  another  can  be  trusted  to 
look  after  that  interest.  Hence  the  problem  which  the  United 
States  has  had  set  before  it  is  the  question  of  how  to  educate 
the  Filipino  people  to  be  a  self-governing  people.  The  criti- 
cisms of  this  policy  are  really  founded  on  a  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  fitting  a  people  like  the  Filipinos  for  self-govern- 
ment. We  must  admit  that,  with  respect  to  tropical  races,  this 
is  a  new  experiment.  Such  a  policy  has  never  been  attempted 
by  any  government  having  tropical  colonies  or  dependencies, 
and  the  issue  whether  it  is  a  feasible  and  practicable  policy 
remains  to  be  decided.     Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  it  is 
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entirely  practicable,  if  sufficient  time  and  effort  and  patience 
are  given  to  working  it  out. 

In  order  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  experi- 
ment is  to  be  tried  should  be  understood,  I  must  deal  a  little 
more  with  the  character  of  the  Filipino  people.  The  Spanish 
statistics  show  that  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  people  speak 
Spanish,  and  that  the  remainder  speak  only  some  local  dialect. 
The  civilized  Filipinos  speak  twelve  different  dialects.  A 
common  language  must  be  selected.  One  of  the  most  reliable 
authorities  on  the  subject  is  Mr.  Barrows,  the  present  Super- 
intendent of  Education  in  the  islands,  who  was  for  some  time 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnological  Survey,  and  who  has 
probably  done  more  than  anyone  else  since  our  advent  in  the 
islands  in  investigating  and  learning  the  diversity  of  language, 
race,  and  customs  of  the  natives.  In  his  last  report,  the  one 
for  1903,  he  says : 

"  The  question  has  been  frequently  raised  whether  these 
Filipino  languages  are  sufficiently  related  so  as  to  fuse  into  one 
common  tongue,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  received 
its  most  vigorous  criticism  in  the  United  States  because  of  its 
alleged  attempt  to  supplant  and  destroy  what  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  absentee  critics,  become  a  national  and  character- 
istic speech.  Such  criticisms  could  only  proceed  from  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  languages  and  the 
people  who  speak  them.  All  of  these  dialects  belong  to  one 
common  Malayan  stock.  Their  grammatical  structure  is  the 
same.  The  sentence  in  each  one  of  them  is  built  up  in  the 
same  way.  The  striking  use  of  affixes  and  suffixes  which 
gives  the  speech  its  character  is  common  to  them  all.  There 
are,  moreover,  words  and  expressions  identical  to  them  all.  A 
hundred  common  words  could  readily  be  selected  which  would 
scarcely  vary  from  one  language  to  another;  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  they  are  so  different  in  vocabulary  that  two 
members  of  any  two  different  tribes  brought  together  are  un- 
able to  converse,  or  at  first  even  make  themselves  under- 
stood for  the  simplest  steps  of  intercourse.  The  similarity 
in  structure  makes  it  very  easy  for  a  Filipino  of  one  tribe  to 
learn  the  language  of  another,  but  nevertheless  these  languages 
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have  preserved  their  distinctions  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years  of  European  rule,  and  in  the  face  of  a  common  religion, 
and  in  spite  of  considerable  migration  and  mixture  between 
the  different  tribes.  This  is  true  where  different  populations 
border  one  another  as  elsewhere.  In  no  case  is  there  any  indi- 
cation that  these  languages  are  fusing.  The  Filipino  adheres 
to  his  native  dialect  in  its  purity,  and  when  he  converses  with 
a  Filipino  of  another  tribe  ordinarily  uses  broken  Spanish. 
These  languages  are  not  destined  to  disappear  or  to  fuse,  nor 
are  they  destined  to  have  a  literary  development." 

The  people  whose  means  of  communication  are  limited  to  a 
native  dialect,  with  little  or  no  literary  knowledge,  confined 
to  a  few  provinces,  even  if  they  are  able  to  read  and  write 
in  that  dialect,  are  so  limited  in  their  opportunity  for  obtain- 
ing information  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  communica- 
tion with  the  modern  world  at  all.  In  addition  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  natives,  the  proportion  who  can  read  and  write  in 
the  native  dialect  only  cannot  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 

The  subservience  of  the  ignorant  Filipinos  to  others  of 
their  own  race  of  education  or  wealth  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood by  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom and  civil  liberty.  During  the  disturbed  conditions  in  the 
islands,  when  war  prevailed  during  the  years  from  1898  to  190 1, 
the  most  atrocious  crimes  were  committed  by  common  people, 
humble,  ignorant,  but  apparently  peaceable  and  non-vicious 
persons,  simply  because  they  were  told  by  rich  and  wealthy 
Filipinos,  or  Filipinos  of  official  position,  that  they  must  do  so. 
They  proceeded  to  bury  people  alive,  or  to  cut  their  throats, 
or  to  chop  them  into  pieces,  with  the  imperturbability  of  the 
Oriental,  supposing  that  they  were  entirely  relieved  from  re- 
sponsibility because  of  the  direction  given  them  by  their  su- 
periors. This  is  what  is  called  in  the  islands  the  evil  of 
"  caciqueismo."  It  is  the  subjection  of  the  ordinary,  unedu- 
cated Filipino  to  a  boss  or  master  who  lives  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  who,  by  reason  of  his  wealth  and  education, 
is  regarded  as  entitled  to  control  by  the  ignorant  tao.  There 
is,  however,  no  fixed  feudal  relation.     If  there  were,  it  might 
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be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  government.  The  population 
is  mobile.  First,  one  leader,  then  another,  can  take  control 
and  lead  in  any  direction,  provided  he  understands  the  people, 
knows  how  to  appeal  to  them,  and  is  looked  upon  by  them 
as  educated  and  wealthy. 

Tho  the  Christian  Filipinos  are  divided  into  ten  or  twelve 
different  tribes,  which  means  that  they  speak  different  dialects, 
there  is  a  strong  racial  resemblance,  and  there  is  also  growing 
stronger  each  year  a  racial  or  national  feeling  among  them. 
Without  exactly  understanding  its  difficulties  or  its  benefits, 
they  aspire  to  ultimate  independence.     Of  course,  the  more 
ignorant  the  person,  the  less  active  is  this  feeling,  but  it  is  quite 
easy  for  an  educated  Filipino  to  arouse  this  sentiment  among 
his  ignorant  fellow  countrymen.     They  have  no  caste  among 
them,   no  traditions   which   prevent   the  development  of   the 
people  along  European  and  American  lines.     Their  Christian 
education  has  led  them  to  understand  and  embrace,  when  suf- 
ficiently educated,  European  and  American  ideals.     Those  who 
are  educated  and  wealthy  among  them  adopt  European  cus- 
toms,   European    dress,    European   manners    with    eagerness. 
The  children  of  the  poorest  and  most   ignorant  learn  with 
ease,  and  their  parents  are  ambitious  that  they  should  learn. 
They  value  the  advantage  of  education  almost  too  highly  in 
that  they  yield  to  the  influence  of  educated  men  of  their  own 
race   so   abjectly,   and   without   restraint.      The   presence   of 
Europeans  among  them  for  three  hundred  years,  and  the  birth 
of  many  mestizos,  that  is,  children  of  the  mixed  blood,  fol- 
lowed by  the  natural  interest  of  the  Europeans  in  the  mes- 
tizos, led  to  the  education  of  the  mestizos  even  before  the 
Indios  or  pure  Malays,  and  so  the  wealthy  and  educated  Fili- 
pinos are  generally  of  the  mixed  blood.     Taking  their  views 
from  the  Spaniards  they  have  favored  liberty  in  the  abstract, 
and  equality,  and  fraternity.     But  there  is  a  very  decided  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  Filipino  that  he 
is  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  workman  or  farmer.     This 
is  not  true,   for  the  ordinary  ignorant   Filipino,   taken  as  a 
child,  can  be  educated  and  made  quite  as  much  of  a  civilized 
being  as  the  wealthy  Filipino  that  we  find  to-day.     In  other 
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words,  the  capacity  for  development  of  the  ninety  per  cent, 
of  ignorant  Filipinos  is  fairly  shown  in  the  education  and 
refinement  that  we  find  in  the  comparatively  small  educated 
class  in  the  islands.  This  educated  class,  constituting  per- 
haps not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
is  quick,  bright,  full  of  courtesy,  brave,  artistic,  looks  down 
on  manual  labor,  is  theoretically  in  favor  of  civil  liberty,  is 
patriotic,  most  sensitive  in  respect  to  criticism,  but  on  the 
whole  anxious  to  receive  and  accept  new  ideas,  in  dress,  in 
education,  or  in  government.  The  educated  Filipinos  are 
natural  speakers,  fluent,  graceful,  and  composed.  They  enjoy 
dealing  in  the  glittering  generalities,  and  exalt  always  liberty 
and  independence.  As  we  know,  liberty  is  not  a  matter  of 
phrases;  it  is  not  brought  about  by  mere  pronunciamento  or 
declaration  of  law ;  it  is  secured  by  the  individual  thru  certain 
secondary  methods  of  machinery,  by  which  the  individual 
can  himself  set  the  law  in  motion  to  protect  him  in  the 
rights  fundamentally  declared.  Now,  the  Filipino,  educated, 
or  ignorant,  has  no  familiarity  with  that  ancillary  ma- 
chinery by  which  rights  are  secured  to  an  individual.  When 
he  establishes  a  government  he  knows  no  other  method  than  to 
place  the  power  in  the  chief  executive,  and  to  look  to  that 
chief  executive  to  remedy  wrong,  to  secure  progress,  and  to 
help  the  general  welfare.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  say :  Several 
weeks  after  I  reached  Manila,  and  before  the  Commission  began 
work  as  a  legislative  body,  I  was  called  on  by  an  old  Tagalog 
who  did  not  speak  Spanish,  who  presented  to  me  a  petition 
asking  that  his  son,  who  had  been  confined  in  Bilibid  Prison 
for  six  years  under  the  Spanish  regime,  be  released  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  never  been  tried  on  the  charge  for  which 
he  was  arrested.  There  was  present  at  the  time  this  petition 
was  handed  to  me  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  the  Philippines  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  Constitution 
of  Malolos.  He  had  been  one  of  the  draughtsmen  of  that 
instrument.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  petition,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  take  steps  to  assist  the  old  man.  He  asked  me 
what  he  could  do.  I  told  him  to  get  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  because  provision   for  that  writ  had   been   made  by 
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General  Otis.  He  asked  me  what  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was,  and  when  I  told  him,  asked  me  if  I  would  prepare  a 
petition  for  him.  I  did  so;  he  took  the  petition,  went  to  the 
prison  and  learned  that  there  were  about  ninety  prisoners  who 
were  in  exactly  the  same  situation  as  the  son  of  the  petitioner. 
He  presented  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus  in  each  of  the  cases, 
and  the  ninety  were  released.  Now  this  illustrates  the  dif- 
ference between  a  general  declaration  in  favor  of  liberty  and  the 
practical  operation  of  laws  which  secure  the  liberty  thus  de- 
clared. The  Spanish  law  was  full  of  declarations  of  liberty  in 
favor  of  the  citizen,  but  it  afforded  no  instrumentality  to  be 
used  by  the  citizen  himself  to  assert  his  right  and  secure  it. 
The  declarations  in  favor  of  liberty  were  operative  upon  the 
judge  or  upon  the  executive  officer,  and  if  he  disregarded  them 
there  was  no  means  by  which  the  individual  could  enforce  in  a 
court  of  justice  a  hearing  of  his  wrong  and  a  remedy  of  it. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  has  been  fought  out  on  the  basis  of 
protection  to  the  individual,  and  our  ancestors  were  very  acute 
to  secure  to  the  individual  the  means  of  vindicating  the  rights 
which  the  Magna  Charta  declared  were  inviolable. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Filipino  that  affects  his  capacity 
for  self-government  is  the  absence  in  him  of  that  sense  of 
responsibility  that  each  citizen  and  person  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
community  feels  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
as  against  an  individual  who  violates  them.  The  right  of  the 
sheriff  to  call  to  his  aid  bystanders  to  assist  him  in  enforcing 
the  law  is  a  right  to  invite  them  to  do  that  which  the  ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon  is  prone  to  do  at  any  rate — to  see  that  the  law 
is  upheld.  The  Latin  or  the  Spaniard,  and  so,  even  more  so, 
the  Filipino,  looks  upon  the  action  of  the  government  as  the 
action  of  something  different  entirely  from  the  individual,  not 
as  an  entity  made  up  of  individuals  and  representing  the  in- 
terests of  all,  but  as  a  distinct  entity — the  State — which  must 
protect  itself.  Few  Filipinos  would  think  of  rushing  to  the 
assistance  of  a  public  officer  attempting  to  arrest  a  known  thief ; 
or  of  complaining  of  the  commission  of  a  crime,  unless  that 
crime  affected  them  in  their  person  or  property.  We  find,  then, 
among  the  Filipinos,  first,  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  their 
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civil  rights  are ;  and,  second,  a  lack  of  knowledge,  even  if  they 
knew  what  their  rights  were,  as  to  how  they  could  assert  them ; 
and,  third,  an  entire  absence  of  any  responsibility  for  the  action 
of  the  government  in  preserving  order  or  enforcing  law.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  a  government  like  that  we  are 
establishing  among  them,  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  are 
educated  sufficiently  to  know  what  their  rights  are,  and  are 
advised  as  to  how  such  rights  can  be  asserted. 

This  education,  this  training  in  the  assertion  of  their  own 
rights,  is  even  more  essential  when  we  come  to  the  proposition 
that  there  shall  be  extended  to  the  people  at  large  any  measure 
of  self-government,  and  especially  if  we  intend  to  introduce 
among  them  the  system  of  jury  trial.  The  power  of  self- 
government  is  not  government  of  self  alone,  but*  is  a  govern- 
ment of  other  people.  Self-government  is  only  possible  when 
there  is  implanted  in  the  breast  of  those  who  partake  in  it  some 
sense  of  responsibility  as  to  the  government  of  all.  The 
system  of  jury  trial  requires  on  the  part  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  is  to  be  introduced,  a  sense  of  public  responsibility 
which  will  enable  the  jurymen  to  sit  in  a  judicial  frame  of 
mind,  weighing  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  against  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  a  just  punishment  of  crime.  The  jury  trial  has 
failed  in  Porto  Rico  because  it  has  not  been  found  possible  as 
yet  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  sit  on  the  juries  any 
sense  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  de- 
fendant. The  juror  impaneled  there  does  not  understand 
that  the  jury  is  a  tribunal,  upon  the  just  operation  of  which 
depends  the  welfare  of  society,  and  that  if  he  votes  to  free  every 
defendant,  crime  will  be  rife  and  the  vicious  will  prey  upon  the 
community. 

Another  thing  is  needed  in  successful  and  satisfactory  self- 
government,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  a  reasonable,  intelligent 
public  opinion.  To-day,  in  the  Philippines,  this  is  altogether 
absent.  To  have  such  a  public  opinion,  with  a  manifest  soli- 
darity that  shall  give  it  force,  the  people  must  be  educated  to 
think  alike  and  in  a  common  language  to  express  the  thoughts 
that  they  have  on  the  subject  of  good  government. 

It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was 
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the  education  of  the  present  generation  of  children  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  English.  The  Government 
was  convinced  that  no  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  upon 
these  people  than  to  have  a  common  means  of  communication, 
and  that,  one  that  will  enable  them  to  be  at  home  anywhere  in 
the  East,  for  English  is  the  language  of  the  Orient.  More- 
over, it  is  the  language  of  free  government;  it  is  the  language 
of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom;  it  is  the  language  thru  which  they 
can  read  the  history  of  the  hammering  out  by  our  ancestors  of 
the  heritage  of  liberty  which  we  have  had  conferred  upon  us. 

The  educational  system  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  one  of 
very  rapid  growth,  and  it  is  even  now  by  no  means  adequate, 
as  I  shall  explain.  Long  before  the  civil  government  was  es- 
tablished in  the  islands,  even  while  war  was  flagrant,  the  mili- 
tary commanders  of  the  United  States  forces  were  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  introducing  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  Filipinos.  So  it  was  that  from  each  com- 
pany there  was  detailed  at  least  one  teacher,  who  was  directed 
to  open  schools  in  all  the  towns,  whether  infected  with  sedition 
and  insurrection  or  not.  Of  course,  the  soldiers  who  were 
detailed  for  this  purpose  were,  many  of  them,  not  educated 
teachers,  and  the  system  thus  inaugurated  in  its  nature  was 
temporary  and  full  of  defects.  Nevertheless,  it  showed  the 
genius  of  the  American  people,  that  even  among  their  soldiers, 
waging  a  war  to  subdue  insurrection  among  the  Filipino  people, 
there  should  be  found  an  earnest  desire  and  effort  to  better  the 
people  by  education. 

When  the  civil  government  was  established  a  much  more 
comprehensive  educational  system  was  adopted.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  from  the  United  States  a  thousand  school 
teachers  and  to  spread  them  over  the  islands,  first,  to  teach 
school,  and  second,  to  teach  Filipino  teachers  English,  and  how 
to  teach  English.  It  was  an  ambitious  plan,  and  one  which  was 
carried  thru  with  remarkable  celerity.  The  hurry  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  teachers  and  the  rapidity  of  organization  of  course 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

At  first,  the  novelty  of  the  teaching  attracted  all  the  Filipinos, 
and  there  was  a  rush  to  the  schools.     Then,  when  it  was  found 
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that  the  learning  of  English  and  the  studies  which  were  taught 
required  constant  attendance  and  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
the  enrollment  and  attendance  fell  off.  Then,  too,  the  Filipino 
people,  a  large  majority  of  them,  are  Catholics.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  schools 
organized  under  the  Spanish  regime.  Many  of  the  American 
teachers  were  Protestants,  and  the  devout  parents  of  the  Filipino 
children  had  suspicions  that  the  schools  might  be  used  as 
proselyting  instruments.  Provision  was  made,  however,  in  the 
school  law  for  the  teaching  of  religion  after  hours  to  the  pupils, 
and  in  many  places  it  has  been  arranged  so  that  while  the  pupils 
attend  the  secular  school  in  the  morning  they  attend  the  church 
school  in  the  afternoon. 

Both  enrollment  and  attendance  remained  stationary  at  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  year  1902,  for  the 
reasons  given,  but  there  was  renewed  interest  in  the  schools  in 
the  latter  part  of  1902,  and  the  year  1903,  until,  in  August, 
1903,  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  reached  in  the  islands  173,- 
000,  with  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  73  or  74  per  cent.  This 
was  13  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  school  age  of  the  Filipino 
Christians,  not  including  the  night  school  attendance.  In 
August,  1904,  the  enrollment  of  pupils  had  increased  to  263,000, 
with  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  about  70  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  will  doubtless  improve  by  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  so  that  it  will  equal  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance of  the  previous  year.  The  enrollment  is  19  per  cent,  of  the 
youth  of  school  age,  not  including  the  night  school  enrollment. 

The  reasons  for  the  widespread  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
ignorant  masses  of  the  Filipino  people  that  their  children  shall 
be  educated  in  English  are  not  far  to  seek.  Of  course  in  the 
cities  the  common  people  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  feel- 
ing that  such  an  education  will  fit  their  children  to  be  clerks  in 
government  offices  or  business  houses ;  but  in  the  country  the 
laborer  or  small  farmer  accepts  this  means  of  learning  the 
official  language  as  a  badge  of  equality  of  opportunity  largely 
denied  his  class  under  the  Spanish  regime. 

The  number  of  American  teachers  in  the  islands  had  been 
reduced  in  1903  by  illness,  withdrawal,  and  resignation,  from 
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950  to  700,  but  the  school  authorities  have  been  engaged  in 
filling  the  quota  ( 1000)  during  the  present  year.  The  Ameri- 
can teachers  are  centered  in  338  larger  towns  out  of  the  934 
towns  in  the  entire  archipelago.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  could 
use  3000  American  teachers  if  we  had  the  money  to  pay  for 
them,  but  the  revenues  are  limited,  and  we  must  cut  our  gar- 
ment to  suit  our  cloth.  There  are  in  the  islands  about  2000 
primary  schools  in  operation.  These  employ  the  services  of 
upwards  of  3000  Filipino  teachers.  Instruction  is  given  wholly 
in  English.  The  only  texts  used  are  English  texts,  and  the 
teaching  approximates  American  methods.  The  subjects 
taught  are  English  language,  primary  arithmetic,  and  primary 
geography,  with  supplementary  reading  in  Philippine  and 
American  history,  and  in  elementary  physiology. 

The  schoolhouses  are  crowded  to  the  very  limits  of  health 
and  efficiency,  and  Filipino  teachers  are  teaching  on  an  average 
forty  pupils  each.  The  necessity  for  the  construction  of  school- 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  is  a  pressing  one.  The 
Spaniards  erected  schoolhouses  in  many  towns,  but  the  attend- 
ance was  then  so  small  that  the  room  afforded  by  them  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  present  attendance.  The  Filipino 
town  is  like  the  New  England  town,  or  the  western  township, 
with  the  center  of  population  called  the  Poblacion,  and  a  great 
number  of  outlying  small  villages  or  settlements  called  barrios. 
Until  American  occupation,  there  were  no  schools  or  school- 
houses  in  the  barrios.  They  are  now  being  erected  of  very 
simple  construction,  but  in  that  tropical  country  they  are  suf- 
ficient for  primary  purposes.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
$3,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  to  relieve  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  from  threatened  famine,  due  to  the  failure  of 
crops  caused  by  the  death  of  all  the  cattle  from  rinderpest,  it  was 
found  possible  to  secure  the  erection  of  many  barrio  school- 
houses  by  payment  of  labor  in  rice.  Buildings  of  strong 
material  are  yet  quite  expensive,  and  this  has  retarded  the  con- 
struction in  the  cities  of  the  large  schoolhouses  which  are  pro- 
jected. Many  of  the  schools  are  now  held  in  rented  buildings, 
but  the  next  decade  will  doubtless  show  great  improvement  in 
this  regard. 
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We  are  also  engaged  in  teaching  the  Filipino  teachers. 
There  are  now  500  well-advanced  pupils  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Manila,  which  is  a  school  in  continuous  operation.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  held  for  two  months  during  the  year — the  period 
of  the  regular  school  vacation — in  all  the  districts,  normal  in- 
stitutes, in  which  the  native  Filipino  teachers  and  those  desiring 
to  become  teachers  receive  instruction.  The  teaching  is  all  in 
English. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  upon  these  normal  institutes  is 
remarkably  high.  In  the  Province  of  Batangas,  there  were  301 
who  attended  the  eight  weeks'  sessions  of  the  normal  institute, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  296.  There  were  two  schools 
in  the  province,  one  at  Lipa  and  one  at  Batangas.  From  75  to 
100  candidates  were  refused  admittance  at  each  school,  because 
they  were  not  able  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  entrance.  The 
candidate  for  a  teacher's  position  and  for  admittance  to  the 
school  must  have  had  some  previous  instruction  in  English,  as 
much  at  least  as  a  term  in  a  day  school,  or  its  equivalent  in 
night  school  work,  or  elsewhere.  Second,  the  candidate  must 
be  ready  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  immediately  on  finishing 
the  course.  Third,  the  candidate  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age  nor  more  than  thirty-five.  Fourth,  the  candidate 
must  attend  regularly  and  study.  These  facts  in  regard  to  the 
Batangas  Summer  Institute  for  teaching  teachers  can  be  re- 
peated with  respect  to  every  one  of  the  fifteen  districts  in  the 
islands,  and  furnish,  together  with  the  very  great  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  attend  the  Normal  School  in  Manila,  where  they 
obtain,  of  course,  a  much  more  thoro  education,  the  right  to 
suppose  that  the  preparation  of  the  needed  10,000  Filipino 
teachers  for  teaching  the  primary  English  studies  thruout  the 
islands  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years. 

I  may  stop,  incidentally,  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the 
American  teachers  assigned  to  the  important  towns  of  the 
islands  has  been  most  beneficial.  They  are  the  almoners  of  the 
Government's  bounty.  They  collect  no  taxes,  but  they  merely 
confer  a  benefit  upon  the  people.  Coming  in  this  guise,  they 
are  able  to  exert  a  strong  influence  for  good  over  the  Presidente, 
the  municipal  council,  and  the  principales  of  the  community  in 
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which  they  live,  if  they  exercise  tact  and  show  real  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  the  work.  They  exert  a  further  influence  by 
opening  night  schools  to  which  only  adults  are  admitted.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  in  a  town  of  thousands  of  in- 
habitants that  the  American  teacher  is  at  night  engaged  in 
teaching  a  class  which  includes  the  Presidente  of  the  town  and 
several  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  a  number  of  the  municipal 
councilors,  who  are  anxiously  studying  English  with  a  view  to 
its  use  for  governmental  and  business  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  schools,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  establish  secondary  schools.  This  was  made  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
and  educated  classes,  because  they  were  desirous  that  their 
children  should  obtain  a  higher  education.  The  only  schools 
in  which  they  could  obtain  this  higher  education,  if  secondary 
schools  were  not  established  by  the  Government,  were  the 
Jesuit  schools  in  Manila,  where  they  teach  Spanish  and  not 
English.  The  secondary  schools  are  extremely  popular.  They 
have  been  established  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  are  doing 
good  work.  Of  course  their  standard  is  not  as  high  as  that 
of  our  high  schools,  and  a  graduate  from  one  of  them 
would  hardly  be  fitted  to  enter  Yale  or  Harvard,  but  they 
are  being  taught  English  thoroly.  They  are  getting  a  substan- 
tial academic  education.  In  order  to  support  the  provincial 
schools,  a  part  of  the  taxation  for  provincial  purposes  is 
appropriated.  The  establishment  of  a  secondary  system  of 
schools  is  preliminary  only  to  the  establishment  of  a  university 
in  Manila.  This,  however,  has  been  delayed  for  want  of 
funds,  but  is  a  great  necessity.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  any 
wealthy  American  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  Filipinos 
to  perpetuate  his  name  and  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  university  ought  not  to  be  in  the  town  of 
Baguio  in  Benguet,  where  the  climate  is  so  much  more  health- 
ful. In  Benguet  at  an  altitude  of  5500  feet  the  thermometer 
ranges  only  from  45  to  75  degrees.  The  whole  country  is 
covered  with  green  grass  and  groves  of  fine  pine  trees,  and  the 
air  is  as  invigorating  as  at  Bar  Harbor  or  Murray  Bay.  It 
forms  an  ideal  site  for  a  university,  if  it  can  be  made  easily 
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accessible  to  Manila.  A  railroad  now  runs  from  Manila  in  the 
direction  of  Baguio,  120  miles,  and  a  continuance  of  that  rail- 
road for  fifty-five  or  sixty  miles  up  a  road  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  constructing  would  bring  one  to  Baguio  in  seven 
or  eight  hours  from  Manila.  Still  it  is  possible  that  it  will  be 
thought  better  to  establish  the  university  in  the  largest  city  of 
the  islands. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  schools  and  normal  institutes,  and 
secondary  schools,  in  the  preparation  of  Filipino  teachers,  the 
Government  has  also  entered  upon  the  course  of  sending  100 
Filipino  students  each  year  to  America  to  prepare  themselves 
in  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  America  for  teaching 
engineering  or  some  other  useful  profession.  The  first  100 
pupils  have  been  here  for  nearly  a  year,  and  have*  made  remark- 
able progress.  They  drink  in,  of  course,  in  America,  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  and  carry  back  to  their  home  country  some- 
thing of  the  atmosphere  of  constitutional  liberty. 

When  the  American  teachers  first  came  into  the  islands  and 
were  sent  out  into  the  interior,  many  of  them  had  to  undergo 
hardships.  The  machinery  of  administration  was  not  oiled, 
and  there  were  a  good  many  inconveniences  due  to  a  lack  of 
efficient  administration  that  led  to  loud  complaints  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  teachers.  A  great  many  of  these  defects  have 
been  removed,  and  most  of  the  teachers  have  become  acclimated 
and  used  to  life  in  the  Philippines.  It  was  supposed  last  year, 
when  the  contracts  of  the  teachers  originally  brought  there  for 
two  years  had  expired,  that  we  should  lose  more  than  half  of 
them,  but  the  event  did  not  justify  the  anticipation.  A  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  remained,  and  remained  because  they 
were  interested  in  their  work  and  had  found  a  sphere  of  action 
in  which  they  were  able  to  see  their  success.  The  teachers  had 
been  selected  by  reference  to  the  heads  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  America,  and  I  am  glad  to  testify  to  the  average 
excellence  of  that  band  of  teachers  of  nearly  one  thousand  souls 
who  came  to  the  Philippines  under  the  inspiration  of  the  first 
call.  They  have  done  great  work,  and  while  there  have 
been  knaves  and  fools  among  them,  whose  delinquencies  were 
reported  in  sensational  papers,  as  a  body  they  reflect  great  credit 
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on  the  young  graduates  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
America,  and  exemplify  the  wonderful  adaptability  that  our 
American  life  inculcates  in  our  sons  and  daughters.  For  years 
we  shall  have  to  keep  in  the  islands  a  considerable  number  of 
American  teachers  to  carry  on  our  normal  schools,  and  our 
secondary  schools,  and  the  university,  if  it  be  established,  but 
the  hope  of  the  system  is  the  preparation  of  10,000  or  more 
Filipino  teachers  to  teach  in  the  primary  schools  and  possibly 
in  the  secondary  schools.  No  one  feature  of  our  present  system 
offers  so  much  reason  for  encouragement  as  the  enthusiasm  and 
application  of  the  Filipino  teachers  in  seeking  to  fit  themselves 
as  English  teachers.  When  they  become  properly  prepared, 
they  will  naturally  be  able  to  accept  a  much  less  compensation 
than  the  American  teachers,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  use  the 
money  which  can  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes  to  educate 
a  great  many  more  pupils  than  are  now  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  public-school  system  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  to-day  is  perfect.  No  one  feels  its  defects 
more  than  I  do;  but  I  do  asseverate  with  emphasis  and  confi- 
dence that  the  system  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  show 
that  if  the  principles  which  have  heretofore  been  established  are 
carried  out;  and  the  plans  which  have  been  made  for  the  future 
shall  be  followed,  there  will  be  in  the  Philippine  Islands  a  sys- 
tem of  education  which  will  revolutionize  the  character  of  the 
next  generation,  will  introduce  English  as  a  common  language 
of  all  the  tribes,  and  will  constitute  a  long  step  in  the  direction 
of  fitting  the  people  for  self-government. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  step  in  the  education  of  the  people 
to  be  a  self-governing  people  and  that  is  in  making  them  a  part 
of  the  Government  as  it  is.  In  the  year  1901  we  established 
about  900  municipalities  in  the  islands  under  a  municipal  code, 
which  gave  complete  autonomy  to  the  people  of  the  munici- 
pality. The  code  was  framed  with  a  view  to  the  customs  of  the 
people,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  their  previous  municipal  ad- 
ministration, but  was  assimilated  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
ordinary  municipal  code  of  the  United  States.  It  extended  the 
franchise  of  voting  to  persons  who  had  previously  filled  munici- 
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pal  office,  to  those  who  spoke  and  wrote  English  or  Spanish, 
and  to  those  who  had  paid  upon  their  property  not  less  than 
$15  a  year  taxes.  So  limited  is  the  education  of  the  people 
that  this  rule  of  eligibility  excludes  all  but  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  males  of  voting  age.  I  never  heard  any  criticism  what- 
ever upon  this  line  of  eligibility,  but  of  course  it  shows  a  very 
wide  departure  from  a  universal  franchise,  or  manhood  suf- 
frage. The  fact  that  it  is  acquiesced  in  so  generally  is  a  confir- 
mation of  the  view  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  are  wholly  unfitted  to  exercise  govern- 
mental political  control.  Indeed,  the  experience  with  those 
voters  who  come  within  the  rule  of  eligibility  is  such  as  con- 
clusively to  show  that  there  are  many  who  vote  who  need  much 
additional  experience  and  education  before  they  can  be  said  to 
be  fitted  for  self-government ;  but  we  did  not  prepare  the  muni- 
cipal code  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  most  efficient  municipal 
government  only.  Had  we  done  so,  we  might  not  have  made 
the  officers  elective  at  all,  but  we  considered  the  municipal 
government  as  the  cradle  of  general  self-government,  and  we 
felt  sure  that  in  that  school  the  best  lessons  of  how  a  people  can 
properly  govern  their  governors  could  be  taught. 

Next,  we  organized  the  forty  or  more  provinces  of  the  archi- 
pelago. We  provided  a  provincial  board,  in  which  two  mem- 
bers should  be  appointed  and  one,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
elected.  The  provision  for  his  election  is  an  election  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  municipal  councilmen  of  the  towns  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  themselves  were  elected  by  the  people. 

By  order  of  President  McKinley,  there  were  added  to  the 
Commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of  legislating  for  the 
islands,  three  Filipino  members,  in  order  that  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple might  have  representation  therein.  The  Act  of  Congress 
of  July  2,  1902,  provides  for  the  taking  of  a  census  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  This  census  has  been  taken.  It  provides 
that  within  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  census  (which 
will  take  place  between  now  and  the  first  of  January)  there  shall 
be  elected  a  popular  assembly  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
Christian  provinces  of  the  Filipino  people.  This  popular 
assembly  becomes  a  part  of  the  law-making  power.     The  Com- 
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mission  acts  as  one  house  and  the  popular  assembly  as  another. 
In  this  way  the  people,  by  electing  members  to  an  actually  law- 
making body,  will  get  further  experience  in  the  business  of 
governing  themselves.  In  this  way  has  the  promise  of  Mc- 
Kinley  been  carried  out,  that  self-government  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  people  as  rapidly  as  they  show  themselves  fit  for  it. 

As  a  third  step  in  the  education  of  the  people  in  self-govern- 
ment, we  have  instituted  a  judiciary  partly  of  Filipino  judges 
and  partly  of  American  judges.  We  have  provided  that  in  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  the  judge  may  summon  to  his  aid  as 
advisers  upon  the  facts  two  assessors  from  the  citizens  of  the 
province.  We  have  established  a  judiciary  which  has  admin- 
istered justice  without  fear  or  favor  in  every  province  of  the 
islands.  Americans  and  Filipinos,  malefactors,  delinquent 
criminal  officials,  or  whatever  their  offense,  have  been  brought 
to  trial  and  punished  without  respect  to  race  or  color.  The 
entire  absence  of  partiality  by  the  courts  toward  the  Americans 
has,  more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  the  islands,  I  think,  con- 
vinced the  Filipinos  of  the  good  intention  of  the  Government, 
and  has  illustrated  to  them  actual  justice  according  to  their 
ideal.  Such  administration  cannot  but  be  the  healthiest  educa- 
tion to  the  people  in  learning  how  to  govern  themselves  and  to 
administer  government  for  themselves. 

How  long  it  will  require  to  accomplish  the  object  of  those 
who  instituted  these  processes  of  education  of  the  people,  is 
mere  conjecture.  Certainly  it  ought  to  continue  long  enough 
under  American  auspices  to  insure  its  continuance  and  main- 
tenance under  the  auspices  of  the  Filipino  people  if  they  should 
see  fit  to  establish  independent  government.  If,  however,  the 
government  were  now  turned  over  to  the  Filipino  people  with- 
out continued  American  guidance,  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
educational  system  established  by  the  American  Government  in 
those  islands  would  fall  to  pieces.  The  self-sacrifice,  the 
patience,  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system  of  education  are  not  to  be  found  now  even  among 
the  intelligent  classes  of  the  Filipino  people.  They  are  not  suf- 
'ficiently  charged  with  the  importance  of  maintaining  all  these 
instruments  that  I  have  described,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
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the  poor  and  the  common  people.  They  are  quite  content  with 
a  government  of  the  few.  I  was  visited  in  Manila  by  a  delega- 
tion of  Filipino  gentlemen  who  desired  to  found  a  party  for  the 
advocacy  and  obtaining  of  immediate  independence  by  peace- 
able means,  and  who  made  an  argument  in  its  favor  based  on 
the  ground  which  they  solemnly  stated,  that  they  had  counted 
the  number  of  the  gente  illustrada,  or  educated  people,  in  the 
island,  and  they  figured  out  the  number  of  offices  to  be  filled 
and  had  found  that  the  number  of  educated  people  in  the  islands 
was  more  than  double  the  offices  to  be  filled.  They  reasoned, 
therefore,  that  as  the  offices  could  be  filled  twice — first  by  one 
party  and  then  by  the  other  party — with  educated  incumbents, 
the  country  was  ready  for  self-government.  I  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  security  and  stability  of  a  popular  self-govern- 
ment depended  upon  the  existence  of  free,  intelligent  public 
opinion,  and  that  as  long  as  90  per  cent,  of  their  people  were  in 
hopeless  ignorance  and  in  a  mere  state  of  Christian  pupilage, 
subject  to  being  led  about  by  every  wealthy  educated  demagog 
that  should  raise  his  voice,  they  could  not  expect  the  coming  of 
firm  or  stable  self-government  from  such  a.  condition. 

If  the  policy  is  to  be  followed  which  shall  take  away  from  the 
hands  of  the  American  Government  the  power  to  do  this  people 
an  infinite  good  by  carrying  out  thoroly  the  plan  of  education 
which  I  have  outlined,  it  will  be  to  everyone  who  really  knows 
the  situation  a  source  of  infinite  regret. 

William  H.  Taft 

War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


I  ■  v 

THE  SECONDARY   SCHOOL  IN   THE  MIDDLE 

WEST 

There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  secondary- 
school  men  in  the  Middle  West  to  accept  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion of  studies  with  all.of  its  implications.  Whatever  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction  has  been  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  President  Eliot  in  his  address  on  "  Undesirable  and 
desirable  uniformity  in  schools,"  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  the  Saratoga  meeting  in 
1892.  Read  in  the  light  of  President  Eliot's  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  of  his  suggestions  that  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools,  it  is  seen  to 
embody  principles  which  are  coming,  all  too  slowly,  into 
general  acceptance,  and  are  making  real  advance  in  education 
possible  in  this  country. 

Undesirable  uniformity,  whether  in  the  grammar  school,  the 
high  school,  or  the  college,  is  the  uniformity  that  takes  no 
account  of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  individuals.  It  is  the 
uniformity  that  keeps  a  large  class  of  pupils  together  as  a  class 
for  years,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  "  easily  "  handled.  This 
sort  of  uniformity  deadens  the  teaching,  depletes  the  ranks  of 
the  grammar  school,  and  makes  the  high  school  fail  in  what  is 
perhaps  its  main  function,  "  the  thoro  exploration  of  its  pupils' 
capacities." 

A  system  of  education  should  provide  for  elementary  in- 
struction similar  in  kind  for  all,  up  to  the  age  when  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  varying  needs  of  different  pupils.1 
When  the  state  is  reached  where  the  demands  of  all  pupils  are 

1  I  refer  of  course  to  the  content  of  the  essential  elementary  studies.  I  am  not 
implying  that  up  to  a  certain  ige  children  are  all  aHke  in  disposition  or  in  capacity. 
But  there  are  some  things  that  every  child  should  learn. 
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not  the  same,  such  provision  should  be  made  to  meet  their 
diverse  wants  as  will  keep  them  in  school  until  they  have 
accomplished  all  that  can  be  done  to  fit  them  for  the  life  they 
are  to  live. 

In  America  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  first  stage  of  educa- 
tion, where  the  same  subjects  may  be  taught  in  the  same  way 
to  all  pupils,  covers  a  period  of  from  seven  to  nine  years,  until 
the  pupil  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  time  is  too  long;  that  it  should  end  when  the 
pupil  is  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  At  this  age  the  study  of  some 
foreign  language  should  begin  for  pupils  who  are  to  study 
foreign  languages.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  gram- 
mar-school period  is  the  time  when  many  pupils  begin  to  lose 
interest  in  the  school  and  either  drop  out  or  do  indifferent  work. 
If  a  foreign  language  may  be  studied  with  profit  at  this  time 
by  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  planning  to  cany  forward  their 
education  in  the  high  school  and  in  college,  then  at  this  stage 
subjects  should  also  be  provided  which  serve  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  or  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  of  any  service  to  their  parents.  The  most 
profitless  and  unsatisfactory  of  American  institutions  of  learn- 
ing to-day  is  the  grammar  school.  This  is  due  to  an  unwise 
prolongation  of  the  period  of  a  uniform  curriculum  for  all 
pupils. 

The  field  wherein  selection  of  studies  becomes  necessary 
should  cover  the  territory  that  lies  between  the  primary  school 
and  the  technical  school.  I  use  technical  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense  as  including  all  education  which  is  designed  to 
fit  one  for  some  particular  occupation  or  profession.  When- 
ever that  stage  in  education  is  reached  where  the  same  studies 
are  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  pupils,  there  selection  of 
studies  should  begin.  Whenever  a  pupil  begins  to  make  definite 
preparation  for  the  particular  occupation  which  he  intends  to 
engage  in,  there  a  rigid  and  uniform  program  of  studies  is  in 
order.  Where  there  is  real  democracy  in  education  adequate 
provision  will  be  made  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  young. 
Election  of  studies  should  begin  then  in  the  grammar  school 
and  extend  thru  college.     For  those  whose  schooling  covers 
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this  entire  period  the  rational  administration  of  the  system 
would  reduce  what  now  takes  twelve  to  nine  or  ten  years. 
For  those  who  must  leave  school  and  go  to  work  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  the  four  years  of  the  grammar  school  should  be 
semi-technical  in  character.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  time  when  a  boy  leaves  school  depends  very  largely 
on  the  extent  to  which  his  opportunities  in  school  bring  out 
what  is  best  in  him  and  lead  to  preparation  for  what  seems 
likely  to  be  his  future  work.  If  we  are  to  conquer,  we  must 
stoop.  If  we  are  to  keep  boys  in  school,  we  must  recognize  that 
their  interest  in  the  goals  of  life  now  begins  painfully  early. 
If  we  are  to  persuade  them  and  their  parents  of  the  need  of 
general  education,  it  must  be  thru  recognizing  the  legitimacy 
of  their  interest  in  technical  education.  The  real  elector  of 
studies  in  America  to-day  is  the  child's  parent,  or  else  necessity. 
And  his  necessity  should  be  the  mother  of  our  invention. 

For  ten  years  past,  as  reflected  in  the  papers  and  discussions 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  elective  system  has  been  gaining  ground  in  the 
high  schools.  It  has  as  yet,  however,  made  but  little  progress 
in  the  grammar  schools,  altho  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  has  been  made  by  the  Normal  School 
at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

To  realize  the  aims  of  such  an  education  as  will  be  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  in  the  grammar  school, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  richer,  more  varied  program  of  studies, 
is  no  small  undertaking.  It  presents  difficulties  greater  than 
those  attending  the  extension  of  the  elective  system  in  high 
school  and  college.  In  the  grammar  school  two  serious  diffi- 
culties are  met  with :  there  are  too  many  pupils  for  each 
teacher;  and  there  is  not  enough  money  to  secure  teachers 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Until  marked  improvement  is  made  in  these  directions,  but 
little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  the  work  of  the 
grammar  school.  The  thing  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  shorten 
this  period,  and  make  it  possible  for  more  boys  to  attend  the 
high  school. 

Yet  unless  the  high  school  is  so  organized  and  administered 
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as  to  make  wise  election  possible  from  the  start,  pupils  will  not 
stay  long  in  the  high  school.  I  once  had  a  notion  that  all 
first-year  high-school  pupils  should  do  about  the  same  work,  so 
as  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  forking  of  the  ways;  to 
postpone  decisions  of  far-reaching  importance  until  they  could 
be  most  wisely  made.  I  see  now  that  the  ways  had  forked 
before  the  high  school  was  reached,  and  that  it  was  our  fault 
that  thousands  had  taken  the  short  cut.  I  now  think  that  Eng- 
lish is  about  the  only  subject  which  should  be  insisted  on  for  all 
first-year  high-school  pupils.  The  extremes  of  election  are 
represented,  on  the  one  hand,  by  those  who  should  put  emphasis 
on  foreign  languages  in  preparation  for  advanced  work  in 
foreign  languages,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  those  who  should 
emphasize  from  the  first  such  subjects  as  mechanical  drawing, 
shopwork,  and  domestic  economy.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes are  pupils  who  profit  most  by  exploring  both  the  general 
fields  mentioned.  They  profit,  first,  because  this  exploration 
soon  reveals  their  real  bent  and  capacity.  They  profit,  secondly, 
because  the  greater  a  student's  natural  powers,  the  more  he 
improves  by  cultivating  more  than  one. 

To  administer  a  secondary  school  so  as  to  get,  to  hold,  and 
make  provision  for  pupils  of  the  most  diverse  wants  presents 
serious  difficulties.     There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way. 

First,  there  is  the  influence  of  "  higher  "  institutions  which 
conceive  of  the  secondary  school  as  existing  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  students  for  college.  The  use  of  the  term 
preparatory,  to  designate  the  secondary  school,  indicates  that 
this  notion  still  prevails  in  certain  quarters.  The  Middle 
West,  however,  has  done  much  to  change  this  conception  of  the 
function  of  the  secondary  school,  and  most  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  extending  the  range  of  their  admission  requirements 
and  adapting  them  to  what  the  schools  are  doing  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  obligations  to  the  communities  that  support 
them. 

A  second  obstacle  is  a  general  want  of  belief  in  the  elective 
system,  and  a  general  ignorance  of  what  its  administration 
involves.  The  principal  of  a  school  who  believes  that  the 
needs  of  every  individual  should  be  considered,  not  merely 
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when  he  enters  on  his  course  of  study,  but  thruout  his 
school  career,  must  have  a  profound  faith  in  the  soundness  of 
this  doctrine  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect.  If,  in  any  school, 
election  of  studies  is  to  be  cosmos  and  not  chaos,  that  school 
must  have  a  broad  scheme  of  studies,  and  ample  provision  for 
keeping  in  sight  the  progressing  needs  of  every  individual  all 
the  time.  This  means  an  extensive  equipment,  and  great  addi- 
tions to  the  work  of  administration. 

The  election  of  studies  in  the  secondary  school  can  never 
mean  that  pupils  are  left  free  to  study  what  they  choose.  It 
means  that,  instead  of  having  to  make  blindly  those  decisions 
which  determine  the  future  of  the  young,  the  student  and  his 
parents  are  given  the  advice  of  an  expert  who  has  studied  the 
case  under  consideration.  The  records  of  the  school  must 
furnish  the  principal  with  cumulative  evidence  of  what  is 
characteristic  of  each  student.  This  evidence  should  of  course 
be  furnished  by  the  teachers.  Their  reports  of  the  students' 
successes  and  failures  should  be  available  for  constant  use. 
Their  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  failures — opinions  often 
divergent — must  be  given  their  due  weight  and  no  more.  Fre- 
quent personal  interviews  in  rearranging  a  student's  program 
of  studies  from  term  to  term  are  of  first  importance  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  the  faithful,  arousing  the  indolent,  and  develop- 
ing on  the  part  of  all  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  own 
careers. 

As  to  the  range  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  school,  I 
believe  there  is  a  decided  movement  to  extend  it  in  both  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  make  it  impinge  on  both  grammar  school  and 
college.  Reasons  for  its  extension  in  the  direction  of  the 
grammar  school  have  been  given.  A  logical  outcome  of  the 
introduction  of  the  elective  system  in  the  high  school  is  the 
invasion  of  the  college  field.  The  system  presupposes  a  wide 
range  of  studies,  and  facilities  for  doing  advanced  work  in 
particular  subjects.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a 
community  that  sees  fit  to  provide  for  itself  such  a  high  school 
as  the  one  at  Joliet,  111.,  for  example,  should  not  extend 
its  curriculum  so  as  to  cover  two  years  of  college  work,  or  the 
whole  of  it,  if  the  instruction  given  is  as  good  and  advanced  as 
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that  given  in  college.  There  is  of  course  a  danger  here;  but 
then  there  is  a  danger  in  most  colleges  that  freshmen  may  be 
worse  taught  than  they  should  be. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  real  college  work  is  impossi- 
ble when  the  students  live  at  home,  and  therefore  that  a  city 
high  school  is  in  no  case  justified  in  doing  the  work  of  the 
•college.^  This  is  the  contention  of  President  Jordan.  It 
appears  strange  and  illogical  to  me  that  a  gentleman  who  has 
rejected  so  many  of  the  traditions  of  medievalism  should  be 
committed  to  this  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  nothing  less 
than  a  survival  of  monasticism. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  secondary 
schools  to  adopt  customs  that  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  prerogative  of  the  college.  The  growth  of  this  movement 
has  given  certain  timid  souls  no  little  anxiety.  College  presi- 
dents warn  high-school  principals  against  this  aping  of  the 
•college  by  boys  and  girls  who  are  too  young  to  be  members  of 
Greek  letter  societies,  or  who  neglect  their  studies  for  athletics 
just  as  the  college  students  do.  It  might  shed  some  light  on 
these  questions  if  the  views  of  the  parents  could  be  obtained. 
It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  the  restraining  influence  of 
"home  is  not  sometimes  needed  to  check  certain  abuses  con- 
nected with  college  athletics  and  fraternities.  Indications  are 
riot  wanting  that  the  adoption  of  college  customs  by  high 
schools  may  be  the  means  of  changing  certain  of  these  customs 
by  mending  or  ending  them.  Not  until  school  and  college  men 
•came  together  and  compared  notes  a  year  ago,  in  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  were 
the  contaminating  effects  of  the  maladministration  of  college 
athletics  fully  realized.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association 
action  was  taken  which  seems  likely  to  check  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  and  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  college  and  school 
athletics. 

The  independence  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  Middle 
West  has  led  to  co-operation  with,  rather  than  subordina- 
tion to,  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools,  which  was  organized  in  1901,  is  made  up 
equally    of    school    and    college    men.     The    definitions    of 
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admission  units  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
have  been  adopted  with  slight  modifications.  This  means  the 
standardization  of  these  units  the  country  over.  When  this 
end  is  accomplished,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  the  elective  system  in  school  and  college  will  be 
removed.  With  these  interchangeable  units  there  may  be  the 
greatest  variety  of  educational  institutions  and  as  many  curric- 
ulums  as  there  are  students,  and  yet  a  general  agreement  as  to 
quality. 

There  may  be  need  for  further  discussion  as  to  the  limits  of 
useful  uniformity  in  certain  subjects,  as  in  English  literature, 
where  the  present  unit  is  not  satisfactory;  but  the  difficulties 
will  right  themselves  under  discussion.  But  as  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  come  to  overlap  and  the  line  of  separation  is 
blurred,  the  necessity  of  having  these  definitions  cover  what- 
ever is  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the  college  course  becomes 
apparent.  And  this  is  what  has  been  undertaken.  The  Com- 
mission on  Accredited  Schools  is  likely  to  extend  the  scope  of 
its  work  so  as  to  include  accredited  colleges.  Heretofore  the 
conditions  for  admission  to  college  have  been  determined  by  the 
colleges  mainly  with  reference  to  what  they  believed  to  be  to 
their  advantage.  In  the  interest  of  students  it  is  important 
that  there  should  be  accredited  colleges,  and  a  commission  com- 
petent to  pass  judgment  on  the  schools  may  perform  the  same 
office  for  the  colleges. 

The  three  main  significant  divisions  of  education  are  the 
primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  higher.  Each  period  may  be 
thought  of  as  covering  about  six  years,  and  as  representing  the 
education  of  the  child,  the  youth,  and  the  adult.  In  the  pri- 
mary there  is  properly  a  rigid  curriculum,  for  here  the  studies 
are  the  same  for  all.  Higher  education  is  the  education  of  the 
man  who  has  chosen  his  vocation ;  and  specialism  involves  for 
the  individual  a  rigid  curriculum.  The  secondary  school, 
defined  in  a  large  way,  is  the  place  where  the  process  of  sorting 
and  sifting  takes  place,  and  where  election  of  studies  should 
prevail.  The  rigid  separation  of  a  four-year  grammar  school, 
a  four-year  high  school,  and  a  four-year  college,  is  indefensi- 
ble.    There  may  well  be  variety  in  secondary  institutions,  even 
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in  the  extent  of  their  curricula  upwards  and  downwards.    They 
minister  to  communities  of  varying  needs. 

In  many  schools  the  more  elementary  part  of  secondary 
education  may  well  be  closely,  connected  with  primary  education. 
Indeed,  this  fact  must  continue  to  determine  the  prevailing 
type  of  the  public  high  school.  In  the  country  the  small  col- 
lege with  its  preparatory  department,  and  in  large  cities  the 
fully  developed  high  school,  may  cover  the  entire  field  of  sec- 
ondary education.  The  universities,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
may  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  commonwealth  by  contin- 
uing to  offer  instruction  in  the  more  advanced  part  of  secondary 
and  in  higher  education.  In  secondary  technical  education  the 
agricultural  colleges  are  doing  for  the  country  what  technical 
high  schools  should  do  for  the  cities.  A  transformation  of 
the  manual-training  high  school  is  taking  place  by  which  it  is 
coming  to  be  either  a  complete  high  school,  as  in  Kansas  City 
and  Indianapolis,  or  else  a  technical  high  school,  the  avowed 
purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  students  for  special  mechanical  indus- 
tries. 

George  N.  Carman 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago 


VI 
THE  TEACHING  OF  SPEAKING  IN  COLLEGES      . 

Altho  instruction  in  speaking  of  some  sort  has  been  given  in 
American  colleges  for  almost  a  hundred  years,  college  an- 
nouncements to-day  vary  in  few  respects  more  than  in  the 
courses  offered  in  just  this  subject.  The  differences  which  a 
comparison  of  a  dozen  catalogs  shows  are  not  only  those  of 
kind  and  quantity — differences  which  can  be  found  in  the  teach- 
ing of  nearly  any  subject — but  they  are  often  much  more  funda- 
mental. The  University  of  Chicago,  for  example,  requires  of 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  least  two  quarters,  or 
a  half  year's  training  in  what  is  popularly  known  as  elocution. 
At  Harvard,  on  the  contrary,  there  was,  until  very  recently,  a 
decided  opinion  that  such  a  course  should  not  only  not  be  re- 
quired, but  if  it  were  given  at  all,  it  should  be  as  an " extra"  or 
"  optional."  Again,  to  put  the  point  a  little  differently,  Cornell 
offers  this  year  eight  courses  in  "  oratory  " ;  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  institution  which  from  many  points  of  view 
is  a  fair  field  for  comparison,  offers  but  two.  And  finally,  it 
may  be  added,  even  in  those  colleges  where  training  in  speak- 
ing is  most  liberally  provided  for,  there  is  often  in  the  courses 
a  surprising  lack  of  consistency  and  well-matured  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  any  extended  review  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  this  result  is  hardly  practicable  in  this  paper.  My  plan 
here  is,  rather,  to  attempt  to  sketch  briefly  the  place  of  speaking 
in  the  college  curriculum  and  to  suggest  why  considerably  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  it.  But  before  turning  to  these 
especial  topics,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  point  out  two  or  three 
facts  that  have  helped  to  bring  about  the  haphazard  situation 
that  has  just  been  noted.  The  first,  and  in  many  respects,  the 
chief  of  these,  is  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  speaking.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  one  has  to 
admit,  persons  of  little  education,  and  of  even  less  general  cul- 
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tivation,  whose  greatest  recommendation,  apparently,  is  a 
pseudo-philosophical  form  of  speech,  and  some  skill  in  reading 
and  in  declamation.  They  are  those  whom  universities  do  not 
welcome  to  their  faculties,  or  present  with  any  pleasure  as  their 
representatives ;  upon  whom  and  upon  whose  work,  in  a  word, 
they  do  not  care  to  set  the  stamp  of  their  approval.  To  this, 
more  than  to  any  theoretical  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  is  due,  I  believe,  the  scant  attention  paid  to  speaking  in 
many  places. 

Another  way  by  which  the  teaching  of  the  subject  has  been 
influenced  is  by  pressure  on  the  part  of  undergraduates  for 
courses  that  will  fit  them  for  contests.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  instruction,  instead  of  being  designed  to  carry  out  well- 
considered  plans  and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  student 
body  as  a  whole,  has,  in  many  instances,  been  arranged  prima- 
rily with  a  view  to  training  men  to  win  prizes  in  oratory  and 
debate.  Now,  wise  as  it  may  be  to  satisfy  to  some  extent  the 
immediate  needs  of  students,  deliberately  to  plan  courses  to 
this  end  seems  on  any  theory  indefensible.  Not  only  does  it 
touch  perilously  near  a  field  in  which,  experience  has  shown, 
it  is  unwise  for  members  of  a  teaching  force  to  enter,  that  of 
coaching,  but  it  contributes,  and  has  contributed  in  no  small 
extent,  to  educational  unsoundness.  The  kind  of  instruction 
that  may  enable  a  student  to  carry  off  a  debate  in  his  junior 
year  is  not  necessarily — indeed,  it  frankly  may  be  said,  is  not — 
that  which  is  likely  best  to  fit  him  for  the  speaking  he  may  have 
to  do  in  life. 

The  third,  and  the  only  other  reason  that  I  shall  speak  of,  is 
the  very  general  misconception  that  exists  of  what  properly  be- 
longs to  a  course  in  speaking  and  what  does  not.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  the  uniformity  with  which  courses  in  argumenta- 
tive composition  are  given  in  connection  with  courses  in  speak- 
ing may  be  recalled.  Few  will  deny  that  argumentation  is  ex- 
cellent training  for  the  speaker.  Beside  giving  him  practice  in 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  mental  gymnastics,  it  helps  very  con- 
siderably to  increase  his  power  of  expression.  But  rightly  con- 
sidered it  has  no  more  place  in  the  announcement  of  a  depart- 
ment of  speaking  than  has  any  other  course  in  mental  discipline 
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or  composition.  With  exactly  as  much  reason,  and  perhaps 
more,  one  might  expect  to  find  there  courses  in  logic  or  expo- 
sition. "     . 

Putting  aside  these  reasons,  however,  as  of  less  immediate 
importance  just  now,  let  us  turn  to  the  more  practical  questions 
with  which  this  paper  has  to  deal,  and  first  to  the  consideration 
indirectly  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  place 
of  speaking  in  general  in  the  college  curriculum.  Dealing  with 
the  subject  roughly,  and  with  no  pretense  at  all  to  scientific  ex- 
actness, there  are,  we  may  say,  three  kinds  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  modern  college  course.  First,  that  which  aims 
primarily  to  impart  knowledge;  second,  that  which  aims  pri- 
marily to  give  mental  training ;  and  third,  that  which  aims  pri- 
marily to  give  training  in  expression.  As  examples  of  the  first, 
history  and  the  natural  sciences  at  once  suggest  themselves ;  as 
examples  of  the  second,  higher  mathematics,  logic,  and  eco- 
nomic theory ;  and  as  an  example  of  the  third,  English  composi- 
tion; and  into  this  last  class,  speaking  will,  on  very  little  re- 
flection, also  be  put.  But  plain  as  the  division  is  on  paper,  ob- 
vious as  it  is  that  speaking  is  simply  a  form  of  expression  and 
that  pedagogically  it  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  mental  training  on 
the  other,  in  practice  the  distinction  is  constantly  lost  sight  of. 
The  misconception  that  exists  as  to  the  proper  place  of  argu- 
mentation, to  which  I  have  just  referred,  is  one  illustration  of 
this.  Another,  and  even  a  better  one,  is  the  courses  in  oral 
debate  which  are  now  so  generally  offered  in  colleges  and 
which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  are  given  by  instructors 
in  economics  and  history,  rather  than  by  instructors  in  speak- 
ing, or  occasionally  by  the  two  in  conjunction.  Because  the 
speaker  uses  facts,  and  because  in  order  to  use  them  effectively 
he  must  employ  logical  processes,  it  is  assumed  that  instruction 
in  speaking  necessarily  and  co-ordinately  involves  instruction 
in  history,  economics,  logic,  and  what  not.  Nothing  could 
be  less  exact  or  more  harmful.  As  well,  one  may  say  that 
courses  in  English  composition  could  be  given  by  men  who 
are  masters  of  material,  instead  of  by  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  style.     The  truth  is  there  is  quite  enough  to  teach  a 
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student  about  oral  statement,  without  at  the  same  time  attempt- 
ing to  drill  him  in  half  the  other  subjects  in  a  college  catalog. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
training  in  speaking,  whatever  may  be  its  utility,  is  something 
wholly  apart  and  distinct  from  mental  training  or  research ; 
that  it  assumes  that  a  student  shall  be  able  to  think  and  have 
something  to  say,  and  it  undertakes  simply  to  teach  him  how  to 
say  it  in  the  best  possible  way.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  im- 
portant to  fix  pretty  accurately  the  relation  between  speaking 
and  that  other  form  of  expression  with  which  it  is  so  gen- 
erally grouped,  English  composition.  Doubtless,  there  is  much 
in  common  between  writing  and  speaking ;  both  are  methods  of 
expression,  both  have  to  do  with  the  same  medium,  language, 
and  both,  to  a  certain  extent,  use  the  same  forms.  But  here  the 
parallel  ceases,  and  no  error  is  greater  than  the  belief  that  in 
order  to  make  a  man  a  speaker,  you  need  only  teach  him  to  de- 
claim, then  to  write,  and  finally  to  declaim  what  he  has  written. 
Spoken  and  written  compositions  are  widely  different  products. 
What  the  mind  perceives  thru  sound,  it  is  commonplace  to 
repeat,  it  comprehends  less  readily  than  that  which  comes  to  it 
by  sight.  Hence,  an  idea  to  be  intelligible  orally,  must  be  dif- 
ferently, less  intricately  phrased,  and  must  have  much  greater 
structural  coherence,  than  the  same  idea  in  print ;  and  hence,  the 
reason  why  so  many  excellent  prose  styles  will  not  "  read  "  at 
all.  Furthermore,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  ap- 
peal of  speaking,  that  is  of  public  speaking,  is  to  the  emotions, 
not  to  the  intellect  or  reason;  but  with  writing,  the  purpose 
more  usually  is  the  opposite.  Altho  training  in  rhetoric  and  in 
English  usage,  therefore,  is  as  common  to  the  needs  of  the 
speaker  as  the  writer,  it  seems  best — since,  in  the  higher  forms, 
the  oration  and  the  essay,  the  aims  and  methods  of  each  are 
so  different — that  whatever  instruction  be  given  in  these  sub- 
jects should  be  given  separately. 

But  to  what  extent  shall  this  instruction  be  given  ?  Granting 
that  speaking  is  a  form  of  expression,  but  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent form,  how  far  shall  colleges  undertake  to  teach  it? 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  answer  this  is  to  review,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  the  extremely  important  part  that  speaking 
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plays  in  human  affairs,  for,  after  all,  the  college  education  is 
only  a  more  or  less  faithful  reflex  of  the  necessities  and  ideals 
of  modern  life.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  part  is  threefold. 
By  the  great  mass  of  mankind  speaking  is  used  to  convey,  one 
to  another,  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  everyday  existence, 
that  is,  in  talking.  In  addition,  by  a  small  group  of  persons, 
public  men,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  by  a  few  others,  it  is  also 
used  to  persuade,  to  uplift,  and  to  amuse,  not  one  or  half  a 
dozen,  but  larger  bodies  of  men  and  women.  This  is  its  use 
in  public.  Finally,  by  a  still  smaller  group,  actors,  public 
readers,  and  lecturers,  it  is  employed  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  a 
vocation ;  and  this  is  its  use  professionally.  Now,  it  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  each  of  these  three  forms, — speaking,  public 
speaking,  and  professional  speaking, — should  be  the  subject  of 
college  instruction ;  and  if  the  fact  is  otherwise,  it  must,  I  take 
it,  be  because  of  the  validity  of  one  of  two  reasons.  It  must 
either  be  because  no  instruction  in  speaking  at  all,  or  in  any  of 
its  branches,  is  desirable,  or  because  this  instruction,  altho  de- 
sirable, should  be  given  elsewhere  than  in  the  college  course. 
How  far  is  either  of  these  the  case  ?  Let  us  first  consider  speak- 
ing in  the  sense  of  talking. 

In  talking,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  point  out  at  once,  as,  indeed, 
in  all  expression,  there  are  three  distinct  steps,  two  of  them 
mental  and  one  mechanical.  There  is  the  conception, — the  idea 
or  emotion  upon  which  expression  is  based ;  the  formulation, — 
the  process  of  reducing  the  conception  to  the  terms  of  expres- 
sion, in  speaking,  words ;  and  the  expression  itself, — the  physi- 
cal utterance.  With  the  first  of  these,  the  mental  conception, 
for  reasons  that  already  have  been  pretty  fully  explained,  we 
have  no  concern  here ;  but  the  two  later  steps,  formulation  and 
utterance,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  separately  and  from  the 
threefold  point  of  view  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

No  one  will  deny  that  some  instruction  in  formulation — in 
rhetoric  and  syntax — must  at  some  time  be  given  to  all  but 
very  exceptional  children.  If  children  came  from  the  homes  of 
cultivated  and  refined  parents,  and  if  they  always  worked  and 
played  in  equally  cultivated  surroundings,  this  need  would  not. 
be  the  same.    But  as  has  often  been  shown,  what  a  child  learns 
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by  imitation  is  persistently  full  of  error,  so  full,  indeed,  that 
training  in  grammar  and  usage  is  not  only  necessary,  but  to  it 
must  be  given  an  imposing  part  of  the  preparatory,  secondary, 
and  even  the  college  education.  Happily,  however,  in  the 
present  thoroness  of  this  training  the  teacher  of  speaking  finds 
his  own  work  practically  accomplished.  For  altho  the  instruc- 
tion is  usually  presented  in  terms  of  written  and  not  of  oral 
composition,  the  difference  between  the  two,  so  far  as  talking 
is  concerned,  is  so  slight  that  separate  instruction  from  the  view 
speaking  does  not  seem  necessary. 

In  respect  to  utterance  this,  however,  cannot  be  said;  de- 
spite the  fact  that  in  theory  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  real  dif- 
ference in  the  problem.  All  the  while  children  are  acquiring 
errors  in  syntax,  they  are  also  developing  faults  in  voice  pro- 
duction, pronunciation,  and  enunciation.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  as  schools  are  engaged  in  eliminating  one  set  of  in- 
accuracies they  should  at  least  direct  some  attention  to  the 
other.  Yet  they  do  not.  Excepting  an  occasional  exercise  in 
reading  and  in  declamation,  it  may  confidently  be  said,  in  the 
average  school  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  utterance  in 
speaking.  As  a  result,  when  the  pupils  of  these  schools  come 
to  college,  altho  they  write  with  considerable  freedom  and  pre- 
cision, they  speak  for  the  most  part  abominably.  Their  voices 
are  crude,  harsh,  and  nasal;  they  articulate  incorrectly;  and 
they  pronounce  possibly  one  word  out  of  every  hundred  con- 
trary to  the  best  usage.  Of  course,  the  consistent  thing  to  do 
is  promptly  to  send  these  youths  back  whence  they  come.  If 
colleges  refuse  to  admit  boys  who  write  beleive  and  seperate, 
and  who  punctuate  ill,  how  can  they  accept  those  who  say 
coming  gov' merit  and  becus,  and  who  speak  not  thru  their 
mouths  but  their  noses  ?  Point  for  point,  and  letter  for  letter, 
is  not  one  set  of  errors  as  gross  and  unworthy  of  a  properly 
trained  boy  as  the  other  ?  So  far,  however,  unfortunately,  col- 
leges have  not  taken  this  stand,  and  until  they  do,  until  they  in- 
sist that  accurate  speaking  is  as  essential  as  accurate  writing, 
it  is  folly  to  suppose  the  much-protesting  preparatory  schools 
will  attempt  any  real  reform.  And  until  they  do,  furthermore, 
their  own  duty  is  plain.     They  must  provide  the  instruction 
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themselves.  Preparatory  schools  may  shift  the  burden,  just 
as  they  used  to  shift  the  burden  of  written  composition,  with  a 
dozen  supposedly  cogent  reasons.    Colleges  cannot. 

Without  much  hesitation,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  college  course  in  speaking  is  to  provide  suitable 
instruction  in  voice  production,  enunciation,  and  pronunciation, 
and  that,  so  far  as  talking  is  concerned,  that  is  all  that  need  be 
given.  When  we  proceed  one  step  farther,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  public  speaking,  the  problem  becomes  much  more  com- 
plex. Here  the  instructor  must  devote  his  attention  not  merely 
to  mechanical  drill  in  utterance,  but  to  the  infinitely  more  en- 
gaging subject  of  oral  composition.  The  training  in  writing 
which  to  this  point  has  stood  the  pupil  in  good  stead  no  longer 
is  sufficient,  for  the  very  plain  reason,  before  pointed  out,  that 
the  spoken  address  both  in  plan  and  treatment  is  of  a  genius 
quite  its  own.  Before  entering  upon  this  study,  however,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  student  should,  in  a  preliminary  course, 
be  given  an  insight  into  the  purpose  of  public  speaking,  its  his- 
tory, and  its  place  and  importance  to-day.  He  should  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  true  end  of  this  form  of  expression  is  to 
touch  the  emotions,  to  make  men  feel ;  not  to  make  them  think 
or  to  give  them  information ;  and  that  the  place  which  it  occu- 
pies to-day,  altho  as  distinctly  honorable,  is  not  what  it 
formerly  was.  Then  should  follow  systematic  and  detailed  in- 
struction in  the  various  forms  of  the  public  address,  the  design 
and  characteristics  of  each ;  and  then,  the  careful  analysis  of  a 
number  of  model  speeches  of  each  kind.  Finally,  the  student 
should  be  drilled  in  creative,  constructive  work.  To  ask  a 
youth  of  twenty  to  deliver  an  "  oration  "  is  as  lamentable  as  to 
tell  him  to  produce  an  epic ;  for  neither,  by  age  or  experience, 
is  he  fitted.  But  he  may  be  given  original  exercises — introduc- 
tions, expositions,  whole  compositions  on  rational  topics,  and 
debates — which  will  be  of  immense  profit.  The  end,  in  a  word, 
of  this  part  of  the  training — I  have  only  sketched  it  in  the 
roughest  outlines — is  not  to  turn  out  great  or  even  finished 
orators,  but  to  afford  young  men,  who  expect  to  make  use  of 
public  speaking  in  citizenship  and  in  the  professions,  a  general 
insight  into  its  problems,  and  such  opportunity  for  drill  and 
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practice  as  may  best  fit  them  for  what  they  will  afterward  be^ 
called  on  to  do. 

For  public  speaking  especial  training  in  utterance,  or  in  one 
feature  of  it,  is  also  necessary.  The  instruction  in  utterance, 
that  we  have  before  insisted  upon,  was,  it  may  be  called,  de- 
signed only  for  talking  or  conversational  speaking.  So  far,  too, 
as  articulation  and  enunciation  go,  probably  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  add  much  here.  But  in  respect  to  voice  produc- 
tion, public  speaking  requires  different  and  much  more  thoro 
preparation.  A  voice  may  be  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  conversation,  and  yet  it  may  be  wholly  unfitted  for 
the  task  of  addressing  even  a  small  audience.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  developed  by  means  of  carefully  graded  exercises,  en- 
larged and  made  resonant,  capable  of  undergoing  the  strain  of 
prolonged  and  constant  use.  In  addition,  public  speaking  also 
requires  not  a  little  drill  in  the  accessories  of  platform  delivery, 
poise,  position,  and  gesture.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  speaker 
shall  be  heard;  he  must,  to  be  truly  successful,  have  a  graceful 
and  engaging  presence,  one  that  will  charm  the  eye  and  com- 
pel attention  of  itself ;  and  at  no  time  do  practice  and  criticism 
count  for  more  in  this  direction  than  in  the  mentally  and 
physically  flexible  period  of  youth.  To  a  certain  extent  these 
studies  in  voice  and  pantomime  should  be  made  preparatory  to 
the  exercises  in  composition  just  spoken  of,  but  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  two  can  and  should  be  carried  on  together. 

Were  it  not  for  a  single  need,  professional  speaking,  the  last 
of  the  three  divisions  we  have  to  consider,  might  be  dismissed 
with  the  simple  statement  that,  in  this  paper,  we  have  for  our 
subject  only  college  instruction,  not  that  of  professional  schools. 
This  need  is  for  properly  trained  teachers.  Theoretically,  the 
training  of  teachers  of  speaking  is  as  much  the  business  of  pro- 
fessional schools  as  the  training  of  any  other  body  of  experts. 
But  the  actual  situation  is  that,  altho  there  are  many  and  some 
respectable  schools  of  vocal  expression,  they  cannot,  or  at  any 
rate  do  not,  even  approximately  satisfy  the  demand  for  college 
instructors.  In  part,  this  inadequacy  is  due  to  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial they  have  to  work  with, — they  rarely  have  college  gradu- 
ates,— and  in  part  it  is  due  to  the  courses  they  offer,  courses  de- 
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signed  for  the  needs  of  public  readers  and  actors,  rather  than 
for  public  speakers.  Out  of  necessity,  therefore,  colleges  may 
feel  obliged  to  provide  a  graduate  course  for  the  training  of 
teachers.     But  this  is  the  only  exception. 

More  now,  by  way  of  summary  than  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing anything,  let  me  finally  suggest  how  the  principles  which 
have  been  set  forth  can  be  carried  into  effect.  In  the  present 
writer's  opinion,  it  need  hardly  be  repeated,  speaking  should  be 
taught  by  a  separate  department,  and  by  a  specially  trained 
corps  of  instructors.  Probably  the  first  of  these  ends  can  best 
be  attained  by  grouping  the  courses  in  speaking  as  a  division 
of  the  department  of  English,  co-ordinate  with,  but  distinct  from, 
the  divisions  of  literature,  rhetoric,  and  linguistics.  Ideally, 
the  work  should  be  in  charge  of  a  man  who  has  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  accurate  and  scientific  training  and  speaking,  some  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs.  He  should  have  at  least  one  assistant 
who  is  especially  qualified  for  vocal  training  and  as  many  more 
as  the  number  of  students  demands.  Some  freedom  in  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  the  courses  offered  is,  naturally,  permissible, 
but  the  following  program,  it  would  seem,  at  least  provides 
the  essentials : 

i.  Elementary  speaking — Vocal  training  to  eradicate  dis- 
agreeable and  uncouth  mannerisms  in  the  speaking  voice.  Ar- 
ticulation.   Pronunciation  of  words  commonly  mispronounced. 

2.  Advanced  speaking — (a)  Advanced  vocal  training. 
Vocal  expression.  Drill  in  declamation,  position,  and  gesture, 
(b)  Designed  for  students  who  wish  further  training  in  expres- 
sion but  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  study  of  public  speaking. 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and  Browning  may  be  read. 

3.  The  history  and  theory  of  public  speaking — A  review 
of  the  most  important  epochs  of  public  speaking.  The  forms 
of  public  address.    The  analysis  of  model  speeches. 

4.  The  argumentative  address — Detailed  study  in  oral  ar- 
gument.    The  preparation  and  delivering  of  speeches. 

5.  The  occasional  address.  Detailed  study  in  demonstra- 
tive oratory. 

6.  Debating.     Oral  debates  preceded  by  briefs. 

Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt 
K«w  York 


VII    , 
DISCUSSION 

THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   SOCIETY    OF    NEW    YORK   CITY 

The  Public  School  Society,  founded  in  1805,  forms  an  im- 
portant stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  city  school  system  of  New 
York  and  of  this  country.  The  day  of  small  beginnings  is  not 
to  be  despised  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  perfected  organiza- 
tion to  the  creation  of  professional  and  legislative  genius. 
This  Society  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  time  and  did 
its  best  to  meet  the  problems  that  came  before  it.  It  is  the 
similarity  of  some  of  these  problems  and  of  their  solution  to 
our  own  that  gives  the  history  of  the  institution  significance 
for  the  present. 

The  conditions  which  brought  the  Public  School  Society 
into  existence  were  complex  and  far-reaching,  and  this  organ- 
ization was,  therefore,  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
altho  its  history  is  in  many  respects  unique.  For  one  thing, 
the  beginning  of  the  century  saw  city  growth  assuming  a 
new  importance  and  bringing  with  it  all  those  elements  which 
the  city  involves.  In  England,  recent  economic  and  industrial 
changes  had  already  made  the  question  of  the  city  poor  a 
serious  one;  while  in  America,  the  immigration  of  foreigners 
and  the  movements  following  the  Revolution  were  bringing  the 
same  question  to  the  fore.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city  showed 
up  the  wretched  condition  of  the  shiftless  classes  and  forced  the 
recognition  of  the  need  for  relief  clearly  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  society.  Action  was  all  the  more  imperative  now  that 
political  power  had  been  thrown  into  the  hands  of  these  per- 
sons as  members  of  the  state. 

But  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  city  population  that  accounts 
for  all  the  active  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  care  and  education  of 
the  poor  at  this  time.     Thruout  the  civilized  world  there  had 
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been  in  progress  a  great  revolution.  This  revolution  was  not 
confined  to  political  ideas  and  institutions,  but  permeated  the 
whole  social  and  intellectual  fabric  of  the  age.  Within  the 
social  realm  alone,  as  radical  change  was  brought  about  by  the 
American  Revolution  as  within  the  state.1  This  change  in 
society  manifested  itself  in  the  altered  status  of  classes  in  the 
cities  of  America  and  in  the  liberalizing  effects  on  the  earlier 
social  exclusiveness.  The  movement  was  distinctively  a 
democratic  one,  one  in  which  greater  simplicity  and  equality 
were  felt  or  affected.  These  changed  concepts  manifested 
their  influence  in  the  direction  of  providing  educational  ad- 
vantages for  all  of  the  members  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  spirit  that  was  more  potent  than  these,  however,  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  general  education  at  the  opening 
of  the  century  was  that  dominated  by  philanthropic  motives. 
This  movement  was  also  characteristic  of  the  thought  and 
activity  of  Europe  as  well  as  America.  It  was  the  inspiration 
of  Pestalozzi's  work,  and  at  this  very  time  he  was  saying  from 
his  little  class  in  Burgdorf  that  "  if  we  desire  to  aid  the 
poor  man,  the  very  lowest  among  the  people,  this  can  be  done 
in  one  way  only,  that  is,  by  changing  his  schools  into  true 
places  of  education,  in  which  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  powers  which  God  has  put  into  our  nature  may  be 
drawn  out,  so  that  the  man  may  be  enabled  to  live  a  life  such 
as  a  man  should  live,  contented  in  himself  and  satisfying  other 
people."  This  period  of  history  is  filled  by  the  acts  and 
organizations  of  men  and  women  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  others.  The  churches  and  religious  societies  were 
all  carrying  on  some  line  of  benevolent  work  for  the  educa- 
tion and  uplifting  of  the  lowly.  Thru  this  charitable  work 
the  older  aristocratic  order  found  a  fortunate  outlet  for  action, 
and  a  large  number  of  supporters  of  these  various  movements 
are  among  the  names  of  well-known  social  leaders  of  the 
period.  Out  of  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  Christian  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  Sunday  school  had  its 
origin  and  rapid  spread.  Within  two  or  three  decades  after 
its  beginning  in  England  in  1782,  this  movement  was  exert- 
ing its  influence  in  almost  all  of  the  prinicipal  cities  of  the 

1  Jameson,  J.  Franklin.      "  American  revolution  "  (unpublished  lectures). 
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country.  While  the  immediate  aim  of  the  Sunday  school  in 
its  inception  had  been  secular  instruction,  its  ultimate  purpose 
was  the  social  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  explanation  of  its  spread  and  its  power  lies  in  the  philan- 
thropic zeal  of  the  time. 

In  addition  to  these  characterizing  tendencies  of  the  time 
one  must  take  into  consideration  the  firm  and  implicit  faith 
men  had  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  education  in  the  regener- 
ation of  the  human  being.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
stability  of  democracy  was  seen  to  depend  on  general  enlighten- 
ment, tho  this  was  deeply  felt;  nor  was  it  the  economic  value 
of  the  tools  of  education,  tho  this,  too,  impressed  the  minds 
of  practical  men,  but  it  was  believed  as  well,  that  the  sole  sal- 
vation of  the  individual  hung  on  his  acquisition  of  the  material 
of  instruction.  All  three  of  these  considerations  were  pres- 
ent in  their  educational  aims.  Schooling  was  essentially 
practical,  and  had  for  its  aim  the  inculcation  of  selected  data 
which  formed  the  basis  of  character,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  This  faith  in  the  power  of  learning  dominated  the 
thought  and  work  of  men  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
The  French,  before  and  during  their  revolution,  the  Germans, 
a  little  after  the  opening  of  the  century,  and  the  English,  in 
the  various  benevolent  efforts  to  instruct  the  poor, — all  showed 
this  faith  in  education  as  a  means  of  bettering  mankind.  In 
France  the  work  practically  never  got  much  beyond  the  paper 
plans  of  the  authors  of  these  systems,  at  least  not  during  this 
period ;  in  Germany  the  movement  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  school-system,  filled  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
spirit  of  Pestalozzi;  while  in  England,  the  force  was  mostly 
spent  in  benevolent  efforts  in  the  cities.  In  the  United  States 
the  greatest  impetus  was  given  to  charitable  institutions,  but 
these  were  merely  temporary  phases  in  the  growth  of  the 
larger   and   more   comprehensive   state-controlled   systems. 

It  is  necessary  then  to  take  account  of  these  factors, — city 
growth,  more  democratic  tendencies  in  society,  the  philan- 
thropic spirit,  and  the  implicit  confidence  in  education  as  the 
one  universal  regenerative  force  of  humanity, — if  one  is  to 
understand  the  activity  towards  the  establishment  of  schools. 
Since  these  factors  are  concerned  very  intimately  with  city 
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conditions,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  it  is  to  the 
improvements  in  city  school  organization  that  we  must  look 
to  find  the  real  advance  during  this  time.  Rural  schools  go 
on  in  the  good  old  way  till  pressure  brought  mainly  from  an 
outside  source  forces  changes  upon  them.  In  the  cities,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  constant  demand  for  more  adequate  and  efficient 
means  to  meet  the  ever-growing  problem. 

The  Public  School  Society  was,  then,  one  among  many  of 
its  kind,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  educate  the  poor  and 
neglected  children.2  Its  growth  represents  the  advance  be- 
ing made  during  the  period  of  its  existence  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  education  of  the  masses  in  a  large 
city  and  towards  the  systematization  of  the  facilities  for  this 
purpose.  That  the  city  was  always  outrunning  the  capacity 
of  the  Society  could  easily  be  guessed  from  a  study  of  the  in- 
crease in  population  in  census  reports. 

The  original  name  of  the  organization  indicates  clearly 
the  spirit  of  philanthropy  back  of  it.  It  was  incorporated  as 
"  The  Society  for  establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  the  education  of  such  poor  children  as  do  not 
belong  to,  or  are  not  provided  for,  by  any  religious  society." 
Among  the  original  trustees  and  the  contributors  to  the 
finances  of  the  Society  were  some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  names  of  New  York.3  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  indicated  by  the  title  of  incorporation  and  by  the  limita- 
tion of  the  maximum  yearly  income  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
seems  to  have  been  a  pretty  narrow  one,  and,  as  its  later 
history  proved,  so  narrow  that  considerable  revision  was  soon 
necessary. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  presented  itself  to  this  body 
of  benevolently  inclined  gentlemen  was  that  of  some  sort  of 
efficient  school  machinery  which  could  be  put  to  work  within 
their  limited  field  of  operation.  At  this  point  they  had  re- 
course to  a  system  that  had  sprung  from  just  such  a  situation 
as  their  own,  the  Lancastrian,  or  as  later  named,  the  monitorial 

1  Memorial  to  Legislature  of  New  York,  see  Bourne,  p.  3-4.  All  the  difficulty 
comes  from  a  "  want  of  a  virtuous  education,"  and  the  work  to  he  done  is  to  bestow 
attention  to  the  morals,  habits  of  industry,  and  learning  requisite  for  the  duties  of 
life  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  societv. 

3  Free  School  Society,  New  York  City,  1814. 
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system.4  Joseph  Lancaster  had  perfected  an  organization  for 
the  instruction  of  the  poor  in  the  cities,  based  on  this  charitable 
motive.  He  had  begun  his  work  in  1798,  and  from  a  small 
beginning  the  system  spread,  not  only  thruout  England,  but 
thruout  Europe  and  the  civilized  world.5  There  were  two 
facts  characterizing  this  system  which  commended  it  to  the 
needs  of  the  time,  (1)  its  cheapness  and  (2)  its  simple  and 
naive  empirical  procedure.  The  first  of  these  made  it  a  most 
valuable  gift  to  those  anxious  to  spread  the  benefits  of  learn- 
ing to  indigent  children,  and  yet  who  had  but  a  limited  amount 
of  money  to  work  on;  while  the  second,  without  a  profound 
philosophical  background  to  be  grasped,  appealed  to  an  un- 
trained body  of  teachers  and  the  practical  business  mind.  This 
system  worked,  it  got  results  quickly,  and  its  cost  was  very 
slight.6  With  one  master  controlling  a  school  of  a  thousand 
pupils  economy  had  almost  reached  its  limit,  and  systematiza- 
tion  was  applied  pretty  rigidly. 

The  New  York  Society  organized  its  school  on  this  plan 
and  put  it  to  work  directly.     Later   on   in   its   history  the 

4  The  controversy  as  to  the  author  of  this  system  waged  hotly  for  a  long  time. 
No  matter  how  much  of  it  Lancaster  owed  to  Dr.  Bell,  the  former  deserves  credit 
for  the  application  of  this  as  a  means  of  organizing  charity  schools.  This  system  in 
Lancaster's  hands  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  centralizing  educa- 
tional efforts  for  large  communities.  Its  primary  object  was  to  reach  ihe  poor. 
Bell's  work  was  with  the  wealthier  classes  and  did  not  concern  itself  with  the 
reduction  of  expenses.  See  Joseph  Fox,  A  comparative  vieiv  of  the  plans  of 
education,  as  detailed  in  the  publications  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  London, 
1809.  for  a  statement  of  expense. 

5  The  only  exception  to  this  general  adoption  of  the  system  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  Netherlands.  See  M.  Visser,  Essays  on  the  subjects  of  instruction  neces- 
sary in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  and  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  with  a 
comparison  of  these  methods  and  that  of  the  Bell-Lancastrian  method.  Published  as 
a  prize  essay  1820.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  founded  in  1811 
for  the  spreading  of  this  system.  Lancastrianism  later  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Pestalozzian  influence.  For  statements  of  this  conflict  see  Report  of  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  for  1818  ;  also  Academician,  New  York,  1819,  p.  270  ; 
and  Fowle,  W.  B  ,  on  "  Monitorial  instruction,"  American  journal  of  education, 
1826,  p.  160. 

•In  Lancaster's  Improvements  in  Alucation  the  distinguishing  features  are 
given  by  the  author  as,  1,  one  master  may  control  a  school  of  a  thousand  children  ; 
2,  one  book  may  serve  for  a  whole  school  by  having  it  printed  on  one  side  of  sheet 
and  pasted  on  cardboard  to  be  passed  around  ;  3,  by  introduction  of  slates  all  of 
the  children  may  write  the  same  word  at  the  same  time  ;  the  new  method  in  arith- 
metic made  it  possible  for  the  child  able  to  read  to  teach  the  subject  as  well  as  a 
mathematician. 
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Society  imported  a  teacher  from  the  parent  school  in  England. 
The  school  was  an  immediate  success,  and  the  Lancastrian  plan 
worked  so  well  that  in  1809  DeWitt  Clinton  could  hail  its 
author  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race  and  this  as  a  new 
era  in  education.7  There  is  no  doubt  at  the  present  time,  in- 
deed, that  this  was  the  creation  of  a  new  era  in  education, — the 
era  of  the  city-school  system, — and  that  the  New  York  Society 
took  an  active  part  in  the  ushering  in  of  this  new  period. 
Here  for  the  first  time  was  provided  a  plan  for  handling  large 
numbers  by  the  use  of  class  instruction  and  gradation  of  the 
work,  giving  school  affairs  a  concentrated  management. 
Then  there  was  implanted,  too,  the  taste  for  the  benefits  of  an 
opportunity  for  education  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  society, 
and  this  led  to  increasing  demands  for  advantages  in  school- 
ing hitherto  the  almost  exclusive  privileges  of  more  fortunate 
beings.  In  other  words,  the  possibility  of  the  education  of 
all  classes  in  the  large  city  was  seen  clearly  and  made  a  part 
of  the  public  policy. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  school  was  of  the  simplest  and 
most  rudimentary  kind.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
constituted  the  work  of  the  course.  Lancaster's  effort  had 
been  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  these  subjects  and  his  suc- 
cess was  marked  by  an  absurd  degree  of  classification.  The 
whole  educational  procedure  was  based  on  the  practical  Eng- 
lish philosophy  of  the  time,  and  for  this  reason  it  took  strong 
hold  on  the  Society's  work.  With  the  growth  of  the  field  of 
operation  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  course  of  in- 
struction, not  so  much  by  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  as 
by  making  higher  classes  in  the  three  R's.  Very  few  innova- 
tions were  ever  made  by  the  Society  in  the  way  of  introducing 
new  subjects,  altho  there  was  a  constant  struggle  by  the  more 
progressive  individuals  to  keep  up  with  the  times.8  The  work 
was  kept,  in  accordance  with  its  eleemosynary  character,  very 
close  to  the  single  aim  of  imparting  the  bare  elements  of  learn- 
ing to  poor  children  of  the  city*  Even  this  was  an  impossible 
undertaking  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation,  in  the  face 
of  the  changes  taking  place  in  society. 

7  Bourne,  op.  cit.,  p.  14-24  for  the  whole  address. 

8  The  subject  of  music  is  a  striking  example  of  this  struggle  ;  see  Bourne,  632- 
636. 
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The  philanthropic  spirit  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  owed  its  origin,  was  likewise  the  spirit  which 
brought  about  the  destructon  of  the  organization.  To  be 
classed  as  pauper  in  a  democratic  society  is  a  contradiction 
unbearable  by  those  for  whom  these  benefits  are  provided. 
Alongside  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  was  growing  the  feeling 
of  independence  and  self-direction  in  regard  to  public  matters. 
That  the  Society  felt  the  effect  of  this  force  is  clearly  shown 
in  its  own  internal  history.  The  name  under  which  it  was 
first  organized  was  soon  changed  to  the  broader  and  more 
simple  "  Free  School  Society,"  and  its  doors  were  opened  to 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  The  Free  School  Society  carried  for- 
ward the  work  till  it  was  found  that  many  people  who  were 
desirous  of  sending  their  children  to  the  schools  were  re- 
strained because  the  education  was  "  free,"  and  this  meant 
pauper.  In  1826  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  9  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  organization  again,  and  this  time  it  became 
the  "  Public  School  Society  of  New  York."  In  addition  to 
this  change  of  name,  power  was  given  to  the  trustees  to  charge 
such  tuition  as  the  parents  were  able  and  willing  to  pay.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  so  much  for  the  revenue  that  was  to  be 
secured  from  this  law,  altho  funds  were  never  too  abundant 
for  the  Society,  but  to  remove  the  stigma  of  free  or  pauper 
and  give  respectability  to  the  institution,  that  tuition  was 
charged.  The  pay  system  only  aggravated  matters  by  placing 
the  two  classes  of  children  side  by  side,,  those  whose  parents 
were  able  to  pay  and  those  who  had  to  enroll  as  paupers,  and 
it  is  little  wonder  that  the  plan  was  a  failure.  The  move- 
ment indicates,  however,  the  antagonism  of  the  democratic 
tendencies  to  philanthropic  efforts,  and  further,  that  public 
support  and  control  must  replace  private  or  semi-private 
activity.     . 

From  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  it  had 
received  a  share  of  the  money  supplied  by  the  State  for  school 
purposes.  Its  attempts  to  control  the  public  funds  led  directly 
to  contests  with  other  societies  also  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education.  The  several  religious  bodies  supporting  schools 
demanded  a  share  in  the  State  help  to  carry  forward  their  work. 

*  Bourne,  op.  cit.,  p    i(5i-io2  for  complete  act. 
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In  reality,  there  was  no  reason  why  such  organizations  should 
not  have  shared  pro  rata  in  the  public  money,  for  all  were  alike 
institutions  under  private  control  seeking  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  those  under  their  charge.  The  Public  School  Society  was 
without  doubt  broader  and  more  liberal  in  its  efforts  and  was 
open  to  a  larger  class  of  people  than  the  sectarian  schools; 
but  its  claims  were  based,  too,  on  class  distinction,  essentially 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  society  it  was  meant  to 
serve.  The  increase  in  bitterness  of  the  fights  for  control  of 
State  revenues  made  State  supervision  an  inevitable  solution  of 
the   Society's  difficulties. 

The  history  of  the  Society  is  a  history  of  noble  effort  strug- 
gling for  the  impossible,  and  yet  attaining  ends  vastly  different 
and  of  more  importance  than  it  intended.  It  was  continually 
falling  behind  in  its  attempts  to  furnish  modern  facilities  de- 
manded by  improvements  in  other  directions,  and  its  meager- 
ness  in  subject-matter  of  instruction  put  it  always  in  an  apolo- 
getic attitude.  It  justifies  its  failure  to  improve  by  falling 
back  upon  its  original  aim,  the  instruction  of  the  poorest 
classes.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  its  enemies  continually  pre- 
vented much-needed  changes  in  curriculum  and  equipment. 
The  failure  of  the  philanthropic  motive  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  but  there  is  a  still  greater  failure  of  this  organization 
attempting,  as  it  did,  to  give  the  foundation-elements  of  civic 
and  moral  virtue.  The  conception  and  method  of  education 
which  belong  to  this  period  and  which  the  Society  adopted  as  a 
cheap  and  ready  way  of  preparing  individuals  for  participa- 
tion in  the  social  and  spiritual  life,  were  doomed  to  disappoint 
the  advocates  of  the  movement  and  fix  ideals  in  educational 
activity  that  have  resisted  almost  every  attempt  to  supersede 
them.  However,  the  Society  can  hardly  be  held  responsible 
for  taking  up  the  thought  of  the  time  and  using  it  to  the  best 
of  its  ability;  but  its  work  stands  as  an  illustrious  example  of 
the  suicidal  effect,  both  economically  and  morally,  of  the  de- 
pendence on  the  mere  inculcation  of  the  three  R's  as  the  end 
of  education.  To  impart  the  discrete  facts  of  learning,  merely 
whether  these  be  the  A  B  C,  or  moral  precepts,  is  to  fail  in 
giving  strength  to  the  citizen  or  character  to  the  human  being, 
and  yet  so  thoroly  was  this  notion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
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members  of  the  Society  that  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of 
its  existence  that  it  began  to  realize  the  importance  of  real 
teachers  in  contrast  with  the  child  with  book  in  hand  dictating 
work  which  he  did  not  understand  for  others  to  memorize. 
The  whole  benevolent  movement  was  founded  on  two  essen- 
tially false  assumptions:  the  one  a  classification  of  society  at 
variance  with  real  democratic  institutions  and  self-dependence ; 
and  the  other  the  reliance  on  a  method  that  makes  education 
consist  in  random  and  bookish  information. 

To  hold  the  Public  School  Society  to  account  for  short- 
comings as  they  appear  to  the  present  is  manifestly  an  injus- 
tice to  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  men  of  that  time. 
Furthermore,  justification  of  its  importance  as  an  organiza- 
tion lies  in  the  valuable  constructive  part  it  played  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  administrative  machinery  adequate  for  city  condi- 
tions. Without  doubt,  too,  its  educational  work  constituted 
an  improvement  over  the  preceding  period  and  offered  oppor- 
tunities not  neglected  by  the  people  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  Even  tho  it  tended  to  continue  the  older  social 
strata,  and  popularized  a  short-sighted  educational  empiricism, 
still  the  Public  School  Society  belongs  to  the  institutions  mak- 
ing for  growth,  and  its  spirit  was  shown  to  no  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  its  surrender,  in  1852,  of  all  its  property  and 
good-will  to  a  larger  and  more  universal  order  which  its  ex- 
ample and  work  had  helped  to  make  possible. 

J.  T.  McManis 

Western  State  Normal  School, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Duties  in  the  home  and  the  family— By  Walter  L.  Sheldon.     Chicago  : 
W.  M.  Welch  Co.,  1904.     P.  411.     $1.00. 

Citizenship  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen — By  Walter  L.  Sheldon.     Chicago: 
W.  M.  Welch  Co.,  1904.     P.  466.     $1.00. 

These  are  the  third  and  fourth  in  a  series  of  text-books  com- 
prising a  graded  course  of  ethical  instruction  for  the  young 
in  the  public  schools.  They  are  intended  for  pupils  from  the 
age  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  the  Duties  in  the  home  to  precede  the 
Citizenship.  We  begin  with  the  former.  "  The  author  has 
had  but  one  purpose  before  him — to  develop  and  establish  the 
simple,  recognized  duties  and  obligations  pertaining  to  life  in 
the  home  and  family.  He  has  no  new  theories  of  his  own  to 
offer,  ...  no  new  scheme  of  family  life.  .  .  .  He  has 
only  sought  to  bring  together  the  leading  facts  .  .  .  which 
have  been  taught  by  the  long  experience  of  the  human  race  " 
(Preface,  p.  3).  The  ethical  keynote  is  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  family  ties  not  only  in  childhood  and  youth, 
but  thruout  adult  life.  "  The  family  tie  is  never  absolutely 
dissolved."  No  recondite  grounds  are  given  to  the  pupil  for 
this  fundamental  duty,  nor  for  the  various  duties  which  hang 
upon  it.  The  appeal  is  always  to  the  natural  feeling  that  the 
family  tie  .is  pre-eminent  and  sacred.  The  child  should  obey 
its  father  and  mother,  "  because  it  is  father  and  mother," 
should  show  a  greater  devotion  to  brother  and  sister  than  to 
other  companions,  because  one's  relation  to  the  latter  is  felt 
to  be  "  not  .the  same  "  as  to  the  former.  And  this  natural 
feeling  does  not  lose  its  binding  force  when  one  comes  to 
manhood.  The  method  of  inculcating  the  various  duties  is 
that  of  the  dialog,  story,  and  vivid  illustration,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  memory-work.  The  thirty-one  lessons  have  all 
the  same  structure :  a  proverb  or  verses  at  the  head,  an  imagi- 
nary dialog,  indicating  to  the  teacher  the  most  direct  way  of 
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bringing  out  the  special  duties  in  the  lesson,  a  "  memory  gem  " 
with  verses  of  poetry  or  Scripture,  a  summary  of  the  points 
of  the  lesson,  a  short  poem  or  story,  a  precise  statement  of 
duties,  and  finally,  suggestions  to  the  teacher  on  expanding 
or  omitting  certain  points   according  as   environment,    local 
tradition,  or  other  practical  conditions  make  it  advisable.     The 
teacher  is  recommended  not  to  adhere  too  strictly  to  the  out- 
line of  each  lesson,  as  the  home  life  of  the  pupils  varies  so 
widely  in  social  and  material  circumstances;  he  must  himself 
be  in  touch  with  this  home  life  and  adapt  his  statement  of 
duties  to  it  as  far  as  possible.     This  elasticity  of  treatment 
strikes  us,  by  the  way,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  characters 
of  this  eminently  practical  work.    At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Shel- 
don's ethics  have  a  strong  backbone.     He  would -not  have  the 
teacher  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  pleasurable  side  of  the 
pupil's  work.    "  Life  cannot  be  all  play  or  amusement,  even 
for  individuals  of  tender  years.    .    .    .    Life  itself  is  a  stern 
reality.     It  were  vain  and  foolish  to  try  to  make  play  out  of 
everything."     Great  stress  must  be  laid  on  obedience  and  dis- 
cipline ;  certain  phrases,  such  as  "  mutual  service,"  "  mutual 
dependence,"    "  because   it   is   father   and  mother "    must  be 
learned;  duties  committed  to  memory,  even  stories  or  illustra- 
tions if  need  be.    The  aspects  of  family  life  treated  are  as  many 
as  one  could  wish,  as  is  seen  by  some  titles  of  the  lessons; 
"  The  home,  and  what  we  mean  by  it,"  "  Children  in  their  re- 
lation to   father  and   mother,"   "  Relation   between   younger 
and  older  children  in  the  home,"  "  What  we  may  owe  to  our 
fathers  and  mothers  when  we  are  grown  up,"   "  Obedience 
and  what  it  implies,"   "  Eye-service  in  the  home,"   "  Some 
problems  in  the  decoration  of  the  home,"  "  The  family  table," 
"  Sickness  or  sorrow  in  the  home,"  "  Guests  and  hospitality," 
"  Thanksgiving  Day." 

The  Citizenship  has  substantially  the  same  method  and  struc- 
ture of  lessons.  It  deals  with  established  ethical  principles  of 
duty  to  state  and  country,  avoiding  controverted  questions 
such  as  strikes  or  party  issues.  The  teacher  is  warned  not 
to  let  the  lessons  become  exercises  in  civil  government,  but  to 
insist  on  the  ethical  motive.  Incidentally  some  good  sugges- 
tions are  made:  the  pupil  must  not  too  often  repeat  such 
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terms  as  "  citizenship,"  "  love  of  country,"  lest  they  become 
hackneyed  and  meaningless;  declamation  of  classic  speeches 
is  "  unfortunate  in  the  extreme."  Some  of  the  thirty  lessons 
are :  "  Contrast  between  being  a  citizen  and  being  a  member 
of  a  home,"  "  Our  country  and  money  and  the  ethics  of 
money,"  "  The  right  and  duty  of  voting,"  "  Obedience  to 
law,"  "  The  state  as  something  more  than  just  ourselves," 
"  The  state  and  crime,"  "  Arbitration  as  a  duty,"  "  The  future 
industrial  state." 

The  books  contain  material  which  has  been  used  success- 
fully for  several  years  in  the  classroom  and  had  the  benefit  of 
repeated  revision.  In  any  case  their  simplicity,  directness, 
adaptability,  and  at  the  same  time  their  gentle  rigorism  should 
commend  them  to  the  educator.  The  dialogs  are  skillful,  and 
even  the  college  or  university  teacher  may  learn  much  from 
them  in  the  art  of  putting  questions.  We  think  that  Mr.  Shel- 
don has  made  a  distinct  and  permanent  advance  in  the  new 
field  of  ethical  instruction  for  the  young  in  the  public  schools. 

Wilmon  H.  Sheldon 

Columbia  University 


An  abridged  history  of  Greek  literature — By  Alfred  Croiset,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Maurice  Croiset,  Professor 
of  Greek  Literature  in  the  State  College  of  France — Authorized  Translation  by 
George  F.  Heffelbower.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1904. 
xi  +  569  p.     $2.50  net. 

An  adequate  translation  of  the  Manuel  d'histoire  de  la 
litterature  grecque  of  the  Messrs.  Croiset  was  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  plan  of  the  work  gives  it  obvious  advantages  over 
most  of  the  general  histories  of  Greek  literature  accessible  in 
the  English  language.  It  has  been  the  common  defect  of  such 
manuals  that  they  end  the  discussion  of  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  Greece  with  the  downfall  of  her  polit- 
ical independence.  But  Alexander  was  a  Greek  in  spite  of 
the  Demosthenic  antithesis  of  Greek  and  Macedonian,  and  in 
the  days  when  captive  Greece  led  her  rude  captor  captive 
Athens  was  still  "  '  the  one  great  city  in  which  all  are  free/ 
or  it  was  the  city  of  Man's  Soul." 

It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  work  that  it  gives  no 
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partial  and  incomplete  view  of  Greek  literature,  but  carries 
the  account  of  it  not  only  thru  the  Hellenistic  period,  but  thru 
the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  as  well,  up 
to  the  time  when  "  l'hellenisme  a  cesse  d'exister  et  le  byzanti- 
nisme  lui  succede."  Too  often  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
is  made  the  extreme  limit  for  the  discussion  of  Greek 
literature.  Mahaffy  somewhat  reluctantly  admits  Aristotle. 
Neither  Jevons  nor  Mahaffy  gives  any  account  of  either  The- 
ocritus or  Plutarch,  Mahaffy  expressly  excluding  Plutarch  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  translatable,  that  he  is  not  Greek  in  form. 
But  will  this  criterion  serve  in  the  case  of  Theocritus  ?  Surely 
to  omit  his  idylls  in  a  history  of  Greek  poetry  is  as  serious  an 
omission  as  a  failure  to  mention  the  Samothracian  Victory,  or 
the  marbles  from  Pergamum  in  a  history  of  Greek  sculpture. 
Plutarch  too,  Greek  born  and  bred,  most  widely  known  per- 
haps of  all  Greek  writers,  and  truly  Greek  in  the  charm  and 
simplicity  of  his  style,  deserves  a  place  in  an  adequate  account 
of  Greek  letters.  Next  to  him  in  their  discussion  the  Messrs. 
Croiset  place  the  Roman  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  a  Roman, 
yet  profoundly  Hellenized."  Their  closing  chapters  on  the 
Hellenic  revival  and  the  last  days  of  Hellenic  literature  are 
most  illuminating  and  valuable. 

This  larger  treatment  of  Greek  literature  in  a  single  volume 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  this  manual  is  a  compression 
of  the  great  history  of  Greek  literature,  which  the  authors  of 
this  work  have  published  in  five  volumes,  appearing  1887- 1899. 

In  accord  with  this  conception  of  Greek  literature  as  a 
whole  we  find  their  admirable  development  of  each  period. 
Each  thinker  and  writer  is  regarded  not  as  an  isolated  phe- 
nomenon— ouro  Spvos  ov$  dTro  TreV/^s — but  as  the  natural  outcome 
of  his  own  time  and  his  own  people.  To  use  their  words — 
"  Even  a  writer  at  issue  with  his  period  depends  on  it  for  his 
antagonist." 

The  subject  is  developed  with  the  beautiful  French  lucidity 
which  makes  readable  an  account  of  the  dullest  epoch,  and  the 
brilliant  phrasing  which  is  a  Frenchman's  birthright  cannot 
be  altogether  lost,  even  in  translation. 

The  translation  by  Professor  Heffelbower  exhibits  some  cu- 
rious phenomena.     It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
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are  due  to  a  failure  to  grasp  French  or  English  idiom.  Such 
errors  as  "  hyperbolas  "  (p.  264)  and  "  this  nature  "  (p.  371) 
for  "  sa  nature  "  are  doubtless  due  to  careless  proofreading. 
But  what  can  we  say  of  "  tawny  beast "  translated  from 
bete  fauve,  said  by  the  translator  to  be  the  epithet  applied  by 
^Eschines  to  Demosthenes.  (See  Mschines  against  Ctesiphon, 
167.2  and  182.3.)  Again,  the  translation  of  the  French  arti- 
cle with  an  abstract  noun  is  so  un-English  as  to  make  nonsense 
out  of  the  following  sentence :  "  The  art  of  developing  the 
action  in  the  old  comedy  was  properly  that  of  putting  logic 
into  the  incoherence  and  probability  into  the  fancy."  A 
peculiarly  unhappy  translation  is  that  of  "  breves  echappes 
de  sentiment,"  where  M.  Croiset  is  speaking  of  Euripides  and 
his  "  droppings  of  warm  tears."  Professor  Heffelbower  makes 
him  speak  of  "  terse  expressions  of  sentiment  which  bring  the 
tears  to  the  eyes."  He  translates  la  finesse  by  the  word  finesse 
where  it  means  delicacy  of  perception  (p.  213,  259),  e.  g., 
"  finesse,  is  here  united  in  a  charming  manner  with  free  play 
of  invention."  This  sense  of  finesse  is  obsolete  in  English  and 
probably  unknown  to  most  people  who  have  not  consulted  the 
Century  Dictionary  on  the  point.  Spirituelle  (Croiset,  p.  325) 
does  not  mean  spirited.  In  this  translation  esprit  is  regularly 
rendered  spirit,  while  "malice  is  translated  wit.  The  transla- 
tion pretty  for  beau  and  belle  is  inadequate,  viz.,  "pretty  as 
an  Olympian"  (p.  329),  "pretty  Lesbos"  (p.  121),  (lovely 
Lesbos  is  an  alliteration  surely  not  to  be  despised),  "  a  pretty 
idea  "  (p.  321 ),  where  the  idea  is  that  of  sacrifice  of  life  to  duty. 
Is  it  a  bit  of  American  slang  that  has  given  Professor  Hef- 
felbower his  false  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  idiom  I' esprit 
qui  emporte  le  morceau,  in  which  M.  Croiset  speaks,  of  course, 
of  Demosthenes'  mordant  wit.  The  American  translator  gives 
it  as  "  the  spirit  that  can  win  " ! 

These  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  f  aultiness  of  the  trans- 
lation. The  cases  in  which  the  wrong  word  or  a  weak  one 
has  been  chosen  could  be  multiplied.  These  lapses  are  the 
more  surprising  since  Professor  Heffelbower  in  his  preface  sets 
forth  his  theory  of  translation  from  the  French  and  speaks  of 
the  assistance  which  he  has  had  to  the  end  of  making  the 
book  excellent  in  this  respect.     It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
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that  the  value  of  a  work  like  this  should  be  impaired  by  such 
blemishes. 

I  note  A<f£ts  repeatedly  for  Ae£is  and  ptropiKrj  for  faropiKr}. 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy 

Vassar  College 


A  brief  history  of  American  literature — By  William  P.  Trent.     New  York  : 
I    D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1905    (Twentieth    Century  Text-books),    vi-f-277  p. 
Bibliographical  and  chronological  appendices,  index.     $1.50. 

School  histories  of  American  literature  have  long  been  over- 
crowded with  social  and  biographical  details  which  ought  to 
have  been,   in  so  far  as  they  were  significant,   supplied  by 
the  manuals  of  American  history.     Now  that  the  latter  study 
is  presented  to  schools  with  increasing  fullness,  liveliness,  and 
significance,  the  historians  of  literature  may  well  feel  them- 
selves relieved  of  that  old  burden.     It  will  not  do,  of  course, 
to  insist  on  an  imaginary  line  between  the  history  of  society 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  history  of  literature  on  the  other. 
But  since  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  found  the  school  his- 
tories of  literature  crowded  by  multiplicity  of  facts,  it  seems 
fair  now  to  ask  for  a  survey  both  simpler  and  larger.     Toward 
so  desirable  an  end  Professor  Trent  has  gone  far  enough  to 
omit  much;  but  more  of  the  old  material  he  has  kept,  merely 
weaving  it  into  a  smoother  fabric.     This  makes  easier  read- 
ing.    Will  it  make  the  remembering  easier  and  better  directed  ? 
What  should  boys  and  girls  remember  from  the  history  of 
literature?     Broadly,  a  people's  literary  development.     That 
this  is  not  merely  sociology  and  biography,  tho  it  touches  both, 
no  one  will  dispute.     But  few  seem  to  discern  that  it  can  be 
exhibited  mainly  in  literary  aspects.     The  individual  literary 
character  of  poem,  essay,  or  story ;  the  literary  form,  whereby 
the  individual  conception  corresponds  to  the  manner  of  its 
time,  or  finds  a  new  manner,  and  whereby  it  is  also  related 
to  the  great  literature  of  all  times; — these  aspects  can  be  used 
directly  to  show  the  literary  place,  the  school  or  period  in 
literary  development.     All  the  rest — dates,  birthplaces,  lists 
of  works,  even  contemporary  society — we  at  least  agree  to  re- 
gard as  unimportant  comparatively.     At  any  rate,  the  most 
important  problem  of  a  course  or  a  manual  of  literature  is  the 
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problem  of  proportion.  Professor  Trent  shows  an  excep- 
tional fitness  for  readjusting  the  false  proportions  too  com- 
monly accepted;  but,  since  he  has  hesitated  to  carry  the  re- 
adjustment thru,  his  individual  qualities  as  an  historian  of 
literature  are  somewhat  obscured  by  concession  to  the  older 
method. 

For  the  just  and  keen  criticism  that  gives  the  book  its  real 
character  is  unfortunately  less  conspicuous  than  the  conven- 
tional furniture  of  faces  and  homes,  titles  and  dates,  the  set 
pattern  that  makes  our  school  histories  of  literature  look  like 
dictionaries  of  biography,  and  traps  unwary  teachers  and 
pupils  into  unprofitable  memorizing.  The  way  to  avoid  this 
false  emphasis  is  the  way  in  which  Professor  Trent  passes 
from  Irving  to  Cooper  (p.  72). 

"  The  most  important  date  in  our  period  after  1809,  the 
year  of  the  Knickerbocker  history,  is  1821,  the  year  of  The  spy. 
New  writers  emerged  during  the  interim;  but  it  was  not  until 
Cooper's  romance  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  Americans  .  .  .  had  an- 
other author  .  .  .  worthy  to  set  beside  Irving." 

Some  teachers  will  regret  that  it  is  not  consistently  followed 
thruout. 

But  a  sound  and  learned  book,  merely  because  its  author 
did  not  choose  to  make  its  composition,  as  well  as  its  separate 
characterizations,  original,  is  none  the  less  entitled  to  judg- 
ment on  its  merits  as  it  is.  So  judging,  teachers  should  feel 
unusual  confidence  in  a  manual  giving,  instead  of  the  staple 
digest,  suggestions  as  discriminating  and  directive  as  those 
which  sum  up  each  important  author  or  movement.  The 
essence  of  Cooper  is  expressed  at  page  78 : 

"  His  merits  are  those  of  a  large-minded,  wholesome  writer 
of  stories  full  of  action  and  description,  who  is  original  in  his 
characters  and  scenes,  altho  not  in  his  methods  of  composition. 
He  was  a  follower,  not  a  copier  of  Scott.  .  .  .  Like  most  large 
writers,  he  is  careless  as  to  details." 

The  limitations  of  Emerson  are  summed  up  in  a  pregnant 
sentence  at  page  no: 

"  The  fact  .  .  .  that  his  essays  and  papers  are  deficient  in 
logical  structure,  that  a  sentence  often  has  little  obvious  con- 
nection with  those  that  precede  and  follow  it,  may  also  affect 
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his  chances  of  ranking  as  a  great  author  with  an  altogether 
adequate  style  and  uniformly  valuable  substance  of  thought." 
Then  follows  a  no  less  admirable  summary  of  his  greatness  as 
a  moralist.  The  balance  is  thus  struck  for  Longfellow  at  page 
150: 

"  Longfellow  was  a  well-endowed  genuine  poet,  unexcelled 
in  simple  forms  of  appeal,  a  versatile  and  highly  competent 
artist,  a  man  of  letters  of  very  wide  and  true  culture,  and 
finally  an  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  force  in  American 
literature  and  life  the  importance  of  which  cannot  easily  be 
overestimated." 

Sentences  like  these — and  they  are  characteristic,  not  excep- 
tional— reflecting  both  a  wide  knowledge  of  criticism  and  an 
independent  literary  judgment,  prove  the  author's  right  to 
speak,  and  commend  the  book  to  wide  use. 

As  to  style,  even  the  many  details  are  made  sufficiently 
tractable  by  expert  handling  to  keep  the  narrative  interest. 
The  only  exception  is  the  last  chapter,  with  its  huddle  of  con- 
temporaries. If  Professor  Trent  had  not  been  accessory  to 
the  futile  practice  of  bringing  such  matters  "  up  to  date,"  and 
if  further,  at  the  beginning,  he  had  sacrificed  most  of  that 
earlier  literature  which,  as  he  openly  admits,  is  not  literature, 
his  book  within  the  same  space  would  have  approached  a 
worthier  ideal  of  completeness.  But,  instead  of  urging  coun- 
sels of  perfection,  teachers  will  be  glad  to  accept,  as  it  is,  a 
manual  both  sound  and  stimulating. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Yale  University 


A  Text-book  of  general  physics— By  Joseph  S.  Ames.     New  York  :  American 
Book  Co.,  1904.     768  p.     $3.50. 

As  each  new  text-book  of  physics  appears,  teachers  of  that 
subject  eagerly  look  it  thru  in  the  hope  that  the  long-wished- 
for  ideal  has  appeared,  only  to  lay  it  down  with  the  hope  but 
partially  fulfilled.  This  book  is  no  exception.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  books  devoted  to  other  domains  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student  of  physics,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to 
his  instruction  after  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
rudiments  of  the  subject  together  with  at  least  some  geometry 
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and  trigonometry.  Few  will  question  'the  statement  in  the 
preface  "  of  the  value  of  a  text-book  which  states  the  theory 
of  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner  so  that  recitations 
can  be  held  on  it,"  and  "  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the 
experimental  facts  on  which  the  science  of  physics  is  based, 
and  to  present  with  these  statements  the  accepted  theories 
which  correlate  or  explain  them."  Nevertheless,  various 
opinions  exist  as  to  the  best  way  to  carry  this  out.  A  con- 
cise treatise  on  the  above  lines  is  too  concentrated  for  the 
average  student  and  it  is  criticised  as  being  very  difficult  to 
grasp — as  for  example,  the  earlier  text  by  the  same  author.  It 
must  have  the  accompaniment,  of  course,  of  full  experimental 
lectures.  A  student  must  see  the  concrete  phenomena  before 
he  can  appreciate  the  abstract  laws  and  principles. 

The  general  plan  of  treatment  appears  to  be  a  general 
popular  enunciation  of  the  matter  of  a  section,  followed  by 
the  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  experiments,  apparatus, 
etc.,  and  ending  with  a  historical  review  and  bibliography. 
This  excellent  plan  has,  however,  at  times  fallen  into  the 
natural  mistake  of  making  the  popular  introduction  so  full 
as  to  result  in  an  unnecessary  and  rather  confusing  repetition 
of  matter,  often  leaving  the  reader  uncertain  as  to  whether 
he  has  read  all  on  a  given  topic  or  not.  For  example,  there 
is  a  rather  full  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  fluids,  including 
a  cut  of  the  hydraulic  press,  surface  films,  the  barometer, 
etc.,  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII,  followed  in  Chapter  VIII  with 
properties  of  gases.  Chapter  IX  reverts  to  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, pumps,  siphon,  ram,  etc.  Again  under  the  heading  of 
"  Heat "  it  is  quite  difficult  to  follow  the  rather  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  material.  It  would  seem  that  much  of 
the  popular  discussion  of  heat  in  Chapter  X  might  better  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  details  in  the  following  chapter. 
Boiling,  and  change  of  state,  appear  in  various  forms  and 
places.  Thermodynamics  is  finished  up  finally  in  five  and  a 
half  pages  and  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Hirn,  with  a 
most  meager  reference  to  the  work  of  Joule  and  Rowland, 
without  cut,  diagram,  or  details,  but  with  a  misleading  state- 
ment as  to  how  Joule  first  measured  the  mechanical  work  done. 

Again,  under  Wave  Motion,  Chapter  XVI  might  be  incorpo- 
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rated  later.  Such  material  must  be  given  by  the  lecturer  or 
teacher  and  should  not  take  up  valuable  space  in  a  brief  text- 
book. Under  wave  motion  is  also  found  a  discussion  of 
manometric  flames,  tuning-forks,  bells,  metal  plates,  Kundt's 
dust  apparatus,  which  would  naturally  be  sought  under  Sound. 
Chapter  XX  is  a  discussion  of  "  Huyghens's  principle  applied 
to  reflection  and  refraction  "  quoted  almost  in  to  to  from  the 
original.  Interference  and  diffraction  are  introduced  under 
Vibrations  and  Waves,  even  the  photographs  of  Fresnel's  dif- 
fraction phenomena,  and  before  the  student  has  had  either 
sound  or  light.  The  discussion  of  the  "  half  wave  length 
zones,"  on  pages  384-5,  is  an  example  of  one  of  those  cases 
where  a  so-called  simplified  discussion  is  more  lengthy  and 
less  clear  than  a  simple  rigorous  statement,  which  would  also 
avoid  reference  to  the  "  spherical  waves  "  later,  as  if  they 
were  a  different  case. 

Sound  is  very  briefly  treated,  but  includes  many  of  Professor 
Wood's  photographs  of  sound  waves,  which,  if  introduced, 
we  should  by  analogy  expect  under  wave  motion  with  Fres- 
nel's phenomena.  A  whole  chapter  on  "  Musical  composi- 
tion "  is  rather  too  much  for  a  one-volume  physics,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  uses  "  note  "  in  tb~  sense 
usually  indicated  by  "  tone."  "  Notes "  are  not  properly 
sounds,  but  rather  their  representation  in  musical  nomen- 
clature. 

On  page  421  is  a  paragraph  on  "  Velocity  of  light,"  refer- 
ring to  Roemer  and  Faucault,  and  giving  the  accepted  value. 
No  hint  is  dropped  that  this  is  treated  later,  but  after  refrac- 
tion and  double  refraction,  away  at  the  end,  on  page  567 
et  scq.,  are  given  nine  pages  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  Chapter 
XXV  is  almost  all  a  repetition.  Types  of  waves  was 
treated  in  Chapters  XVI  and  XXI.  "  Homogeneous  light 
and  white,"  "  Wave  length  and  color  "  are  all  accurately  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.  After  quoting  Huyghens  in  full  the  sub- 
ject is  repeated  on  page  430  et  seq.  for  Light,  and  given  a 
final  discussion  on  page  444  et  seq.  for  Reflection,  and  on 
Page  455  fr>r  Refraction.  Photometry  is  briefly  discussed 
without  a  diagram  or  illustration  of  a  photometer;  for  every- 
thing but  theory  the  student  is  referred  to  other  books.     It 
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is  regrettable  that  the  author  has  abandoned  the  treatment 
of  reflection  and  refraction  on  the  basis  of  wave  surfaces, 
which  was  one  of  the  good  points  of  his  earlier  text-book. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  anything  is  gained  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  loss  of  ready  perception,  in  replacing 
a  lens  by  a  solid  wide  line,  in  the  discussion  of  the  formation 
of  images.  While  resolving  power  is  quite  fully  discussed, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  some  other  book  for  any  clear  state- 
ment about  spherical  aberration.  One  seeks  in  vain  under 
"  Dutch  telescope  "  (or  Galileo's  telescope)  for  any  reference 
to  the  familiar  "  opera-glass  "  in  its  present  form,  and  the 
description  of  the  effect  and  location  of  the  positive  object 
lens  and  the  negative  eye  lens,  leads  to  the  statement  that 
"  the  image  of  the  distant  object  is  therefore  a  virtual  one 
at  an  infinite  distance."  In  practice,  the  observer  adjusts 
the  two  lenses  so  that  the  virtual  image  is  about  ten  inches  dis- 
tant instead  of  at  infinity.  The  spectrometer  is  figured  and 
described  on  page  505  and  the  spectroscope  on  page  511  and 
again  on  page  514  and  579.  In  Chapter  XXXI,  under 
Interference  of  light,  and  XXXII,  Diffraction,  subjects  are 
recurred  to  which  were  treated  before  under  Vibrations  and 
Waves.  On  page  562  is  the  statement :  "  When  ordinary 
light  is  passed  thru  a  refracting  substance,  both  the  trans- 
mitted plane  polarised  beams  are  equal,  and  there  is  no  per- 
manent phase  relation  between  them."  The  beams,  in  fact,  are 
not  equal, — even  in  calcite,  much  less  in  tourmaline, — and 
whatever  their  phase  relation  at  emergence,  it  is  permanent  and 
depends  upon  the  thickness  and  relative  refractive  indices  of 
the  substance.  The  figure  on  page  541  is  incorrect,  as  the 
beams  emerging  from  a  plane  parallel  plate  are  not  parallel 
to  the  incident  beam  before  entering  the  plate.  Another  loose 
statement  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  545 ;  speaking  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  it  is  stated :  "  In 
Iceland  spar  the  extraordinary  ray  is  refracted  less  than  the 
ordinary;  and  Canada  balsam,  a  transparent  cement,  has  an 
intermediate  velocity;  so  if  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar  is  cut  into 
two  pieces  by  an  oblique  section  and  these  are  cemented  to- 
gether by  Canada  balsam,  etc."  What  is  meant  is  that  light 
traveling  in  balsam  has  a  velocity  intermediate  between  that 
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of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  in  calcite.  Moreover, 
"  an  oblique  section "  hardly  defines  the  particular  section 
necessary  to  form  a  Nicol  prism. 

Under  Magnetism  and  Static  Electricity  are  again  found 
the  peculiar  reiterations  above  referred  to  in  other  subjects. 
It  is  rather  novel  in  text-books  of  this  grade  to  start  the  dis- 
cussion of  current  electricity  with  the  "  steady "  discharge 
(sic)  of  a  condenser  which  is  kept  charged  by  some  unknown 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  now  to  discuss  the 
reactions  in  a  battery  in  so  simple  and  accurate  a  manner  that 
elaborate  theoretical  enunciations  are  of  questionable  value. 
Much  good  material  is  presented  under  Electricity,  but  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  index  is  necessary  to  find  where  it 
occurs. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  parenthesis  is  very  fre- 
quently used  when  no  good  reason  appears.  Some  desirable 
illustrations  are  lacking  and  some  undesirable  ones  present, 
e.  g.,  the  steam  engine,  page  272.,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  seen  for  a  generation,  and  the  lantern  on  page  501,  where 
the  details  on  the  left  are  not  properly  placed  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  their  location  in  the  complete  instrument  is 
not  apparent.  Such  expressions  as  "  center  of  the  mirror," 
when  the  center  of  curvature  is  not  meant,  are  rather  annoy- 
ing, and  while  many  prefer  "  converging  "  and  "  diverging  " 
as  applied  to  the  great  classes  of  lenses,  still  it  seems  very  de- 
sirable that  we  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  oculist  and 
optician  and  refer  to  these  lenses  generically  as  simply  "  posi- 
tive and  negitive." 

On  page  169  the  "  curve  "  of  a  baseball  is  incorrectly  stated. 

It  may  be  argued  that  much  of  the  above  criticism  is  cap- 
tious, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  such  works  as  this  clear- 
ness and  absolute  avoidance  of  all  ambiguity  are  of  the  highest 
importance. 

In  spite  of  the  shortcomings  in  many  of  the  details  the 
book  contains  very  much  valuable  matter  and  will  prove  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  physicist. 

William  Hallock 

Columbia  University 


IX 

NOTES   AND    NEWS 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  much  of  the 
Indiana  Report  on  .  «        r  .        .  . 

Teachers'  Salaries  general    and    often    incoherent    lamentation 

over  the  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
United  States  is  giving  place  to  more  careful  and  systematic  in- 
quiries concerning  the  facts  and  to  the  formulation  of  economic 
and  social  arguments  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  compen- 
sation of  teachers.  The  very  important  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Educational  Association,  with  Colonel  Carroll 
D.  Wright  at  its  head,  will  doubtless  have  an  authoritative  an- 
nouncement to  make  on  this  subject  before  very  long.  Mean- 
while, attention  should  be  called  to  the  admirable  document 
submitted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association,  by  a  committee  of  which  Superintendent  John  W. 
Carr  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  was  chairman.  This  report  covers 
a  large  range  of  facts  dealing  with  teachers'  salaries  and  their 
relation  to  State  and  local  taxation,  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  well-informed  student  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Carr  and 
his  associates  have  placed  teachers  generally  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them  for  the  very  painstaking  work  they  have  put 
upon  their  report. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  colleges  to  reconsider  and  revise  their  existing  pro- 
grams of  study  for  undergraduate  students,  stimulated  thereto 
by  the  vigorous  discussions  of  college  questions  which  have 
marked  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Princeton  College  has 
put  in  operation  the  new  program  of  studies  discussed  in  a 
leading  article  which  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
February.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College  have  completed  a  thorogoing  revision  of  the  program 
of  studies  for  undergraduates  and  that  the  results  will  shortly 
be  made  public.  The  faculties  of  other  colleges  are  understood 
to  be  carrying  on  a  somewhat  similar  revision.  As  the  results 
of  this  prolonged  consideration  become  known,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  observe  to  what  extent  they  put  a  check  upon  cer- 
tain tendencies  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  have  during  the 
past  decade  been  carried  to  an  extreme. 
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THE  NEW  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  AT  COLUMBIA 

COLLEGE 

Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1905-06  a  number  of 
important  changes  will  take  effect  in  the  program  of  studies 
at  Columbia  College.  These  changes  are  the  outcome  of  vig- 
orous and  protracted  discussions  which  occupied  the  Faculty 
at  a  number  of  special  sessions  held  last  year  and  this,  having 
been  occasioned  originally  by  President  Butler's  annual  report 
for  the  year  1902.  In  that  memorable  document  the  new  head 
of  Columbia  University  set  forth  his  views  at  some  length 
upon  the  proper  standard  of  admission  to  professional  schools 
and  upon  the  position  of  the  college  in  higher  education.  A 
closely  reasoned  argument  led  President  Butler  to  these  con- 
clusions : 

(1)  That  to  accept  the  training  given  by  the  secondary 
schools  as  a  preparation  for  professional  study  is  to  demand  too 
little. 

(2)  That  to  insist  upon  a  bachelor's  degree  following  a 
four-year  course  of  collegiate  study  is  to  require  too  much. 

(3)  That  the  Columbia  plan  of  allowing  college  students 
to  take  a  part  of  their  studies  in  a  professional  school  of  the 
university  is  open  to  some  rather  serious  objections,  despite  its 
manifest  advantages. 

(4)  That  owing  to  the  educational  developments  of  the  last 
half -century  the  four-year  college  course  now  demands  about 
two  years  more  of  work  than  it  demanded  in  i860,  and  about 
one  year  more  than  it  demanded  in  1880;  and  that  it  might 
therefore  be  considerably  shortened  without  falling  below  the 
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standard  which  not  long  ago  was  universally  deemed  high 
enough. 

(5)  That  Columbia  could  probably  best  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  time  by  establishing  in  the  college  two 
courses;  a  shorter  course  of  two  years  (say,  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.),  which  should  be  accepted  as  the  normal  preparation 
for  professional  study,  and  a  longer  course  of  four  years  (say, 
with  the  degree  of  A.  M.),  which  might  be  taken  by  ambitious 
students  not  intending  to  enter  a  professional  school. 

A  committee  of  the  College  Faculty  which  was  appointed,, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1902-03,  to  propose  some  revision  of 
the  program  of  studies  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  thus 
formulated,  finally  reported  a  plan  which  differed  somewhat 
from  that  suggested  by  the  president.  Laying  chief  stress 
upon  the  third  of  the  points  above  enumerated,  this  committee 
proposed  a  reduction  of  the  normal  duration  of  the  college 
course  to  three  years  and  the  complete  separation  of  collegiate 
from  professional  study.  The  important  recommendations  re- 
lating to  this  matter  were  these:  (1)  that  the  number  of 
points  required  for  graduation  (the  "point"  at  Columbia 
means,  or  then  meant,  one  hour  a  week  for  one  year)  be  reduced 
from  sixty  to  fifty-four;  (2)  that  the  undergraduate  course  be 
made  more  intensive  than  at  present,  by  so  ordering  the  work 
that  a  student  would  normally  make  eighteen  points  a  year 
instead  of  fifteen,  and  would  thus  finish  his  course  in  three 
years  instead  of  four. 

The  idea  underlying  these  proposals  was  that  if,  by  quick- 
ening the  pace  a  little,  it  were  made  possible  for  an  average 
man  to  win  the  bachelor's  degree  in  three  years,  such  degree 
might  properly  be  made,  ultimately  if  not  at  once,  the  require- 
ment for  admission  to  all  the  professional  schools.  It  was 
felt  that,  while  a  diminution  of  one-tenth  in  the  amount  of 
work  required  for  a  degree  could  not  seriously  affect  the  value 
of  the  college  course,  a  reduction  of  its  normal  duration  from 
four  years  to  three  would  destroy  its  traditional  character; 
and  that  if  a  second  year  was  to  be  saved,  somewhere  on  the 
all-too-long  route  from  the  kindergarten  to  self-support,  it 
could  best  be  saved  below  the  secondary  school. 
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But  the  proposals  of  the  committee  were  not  adopted  by  the 
Faculty.  It  was  urged  in  opposition  to  them  that  there  is  no 
obvious  and  unmistakable  demand  for  a  shortening  of  the  col- 
lege course  except  for  students  intending  to  enter  a  profes- 
sional school;  that  the  others,  those  who  desire  the  best 
liberal  education  and  have  the  time  and  means  to  obtain  it, 
constitute  a  large  and  important  class  which  should  be  con- 
sidered first  in  legislating  for  the  college;  that  the  last  year 
of  the  course  is  apt  to  be,  for  a  capable  man,  the  best  year  of  the 
four,  and  that  the  proposed  legislation  would  convert  this 
precious  fourth  year  into  a  sort  of  penal  colony  for  delinquents. 
It  was  argued,  furthermore,  that  while  the  Columbia  plan  of 
allowing  a  college  senior  to  count  a  year's  work  in  a  pro- 
fessional school  toward  his  college  degree  is  not  entirely  free 
from  objection,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  very  well  in 
practice;  that  it  has  done  no  harm  clearly  traceable  to  that 
cause;  that  it  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  other  institutions, 
and  is  one  of  the  important  and  legitimate  advantages  of  a 
college  that  forms  a  part  of  a  great  university. 

When  the  Faculty  came  to  vote  it  refused  by  a  decisive 
majority  to  reduce  the  requirements  for  graduation  by  so 
much  as  a  single  point.  At  the  same  time  the  debate  had  made 
it  evident  that  no  one  was  in  favor  of  a  uniform  time  require- 
ment, or  of  anything  like  the  lock-step  for  men  differing  in 
capacity,  ambition  and  diligence.  It  was  recognized  that  one 
man  may  accomplish  as  much  and  get  as  much  benefit  in  three 
years  as  another  may  in  four.  The  problem  was,  then,  to  find 
a  way  of  enabling  the  capable  and  intelligent  man  to  gain  time 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  his  capacity  and  diligence,  and  to  do 
this  without  being  required  to  pursue  an  excessive  number  of 
courses  simultaneously.  In  other  words,  it  seemed  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  while  there  was  no  need  of  shortening  the 
college  course  for  everybody;  while  the  existing  standard  was 
none  too  high,  and  the  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree 
none  too  great,  it  should  be  made  possible  for  an  able  man  to 
shorten  his  period  of  residence,  should  he  desire  to  do  so,  by 
superior  scholarship. 

After  the  Faculty  had  expressed  itself  upon  these  and  vari- 
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ous  other  matters  which  had  been  brought  into  the  discussion 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1904,  a  second  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  traverse  the  ground  again  and  make  recommenda- 
tions, if  possible,  which  should  embody  the  conclusions  reached. 
The  deliberations  of  this  second  committee  took  a  wide  range 
and  resulted  in  an  elaborate  report  which  was  presented  to  the 
Faculty  on  January  13,  1905,  and  soon  afterwards  adopted 
unanimously  with  only  verbal  amendment.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  article  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  prospective 
changes,  so  far  as  they  have  general  educational  interest. 

To  begin,  then,  with  an  important  matter  which  has  not  been 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  but  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  problem  of  saving  educational  time, 
the  college  will  hereafter  provide  for  the  regular  admission 
of  freshmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year.  En- 
trance examinations  will  be  held  in  January,  and  the  first 
year's  work  will  be  so  ordered  that  it  can  be  taken  up  with 
equal  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  either  half-year.  For  the 
taking  of  this  step,  which  may  prove  to  have  far-reaching  con- 
sequences, there  were  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  enable  the  midwinter  graduates  of  the  New  York 
public  high  schools  to  enter  the  college  immediately.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  the  local  high  schools,  which  now 
furnish  a  large  contingent  to  Columbia's  freshman  class,  were 
already  graduating  midwinter  classes  of  considerable  size,  and 
that  erelong  the  total  number  graduated  in  the  winter  would 
probably  equal  the  number  graduated  in  June.  Semi-annual 
admission  to  college  seemed  therefore  a  logical  consequence 
of  semi-annual  graduation  from  the  public  high  schools. 

But  apart  from  this  phase  of  the  matter,  it  is  believed  that 
the  new  arrangement  will  make  for  higher  standards  in  the 
•college  itself.  Under  the  existing  system  the  candidate  who 
fails  of  admission  in  September,  tho  by  ever  so  little,  must  wait 
an  entire  year  for  another  chance.  Whatever  standard  of  "  con- 
ditional "  admission  be  adopted,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  consider- 
able number  of  applicants  who  come  a  little  short  of  it  and  must 
be  turned  away,  even  tho  they  could  probably  complete  a  satis- 
factory preparation  in  three  or  four  months.     There  is  but 
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one  train  per  annum,  and  if  they  miss  that  they  must  lose  a 
year.  As  this  is  often  a  grievous  hardship,  committees  on  ad- 
mission find  themselves  subjected  to  a  pressure  that  is  hard  to 
resist.  The  usual  outcome  is  the  admission  of  a  squad  of  badly 
prepared  probationers  who  are  apt  to  become  a  retarding  ele- 
ment in  the  college  classes.  When  the  rejected  candidate 
can  no  longer  plead  the  bitterness  of  losing  a  whole  year  it 
will  be  possible,  without  inhumanity,  to  enforce  a  higher 
standard  for  admission  than  has  hitherto  been  found  practi- 
cable. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  very  solid  objection  to  the  plan 
of  semi-annual  admissions  which  has  long  worked  so  well  at 
the  German  universities.  Its  effect  upon  class  spirit  and  class 
customs  remains  to  be  seen.  Possibly  it  may  have  a  tendency 
to  weaken  in  some  measure  a  kind  of  sentiment  that  is  not 
without  its  value  in  college  life ;  but  so  far  as  it  may  prove  to 
be  a  solvent  of  bad  customs  its  workings  may  be  viewed  with 
equanimity.  The  elective  system  has  already  done  much  to 
obliterate  class  lines,  and  what  is  left  of  them  has  a  diminish- 
ing interest  for  all  but  the  very  young. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  semi-annual  admissions,  and 
partly  for  certain  other  reasons,  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege has  decided  to  make  the  half-year  its  unit  of  credit.  The 
"  point  "  will  hereafter  signify  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
work  involving  attendance  one  hour  a  week  for  half  a  year. 
The  requirements  for  graduation  will  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  points,  including  four  for  the  physical  training 
of  the  first  two  years,  which  has  hitherto  been  "  prescribed," 
but  not  "  credited  "  in  points.  Under  the  new  system  of 
counting,  a  course  in  the  Summer  Session,  which  regularly 
consists  of  thirty  lectures  or  recitations,  will  have  the  value  of 
two  points. 

The  second  innovation  of  importance  is  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  for  which  no 
Latin  will  be  required  for  admission  or  prescribed  in  the  col- 
lege. From  the  program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  it 
will  differ  only  in  the  fact  that  the  prescribed  Latin  (or  Greek) 
of  the  freshman  year  will  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount 
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(equivalent,  that  is,  so  far  as  points  are  concerned)  of  natural 
or  physical  science.  As  this  was  to  be  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  labels,  several  professors  were  of  the  opinion 
that  instead  of  creating  a  new  degree,  it  would  be  better  to 
make  the  modicum  of  Latin  optional  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
But  for  this  step — more  radical  in  appearance  than  in  reality — 
the  conservative  tradition  proved  too  strong. 

Another  group  in  the  Faculty  wished  to  make  the  new 
degree  mean  in  very  truth  Bachelor  Scientice;  in  other  words, 
to  prescribe  for  it  a  large  amount  of  work  in  natural  and  physi- 
cal science.  But  this  view  also  failed  to  win  over  a  majority. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  problem  was  not  to  dignify  science 
as  an  element  of  liberal  education,  or  to  provide  a  better  op- 
portunity for  the  study  of  it ;  because  its  value  had  long  been 
recognized,  and  a  most  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  it 
provided,  in  the  elective  courses  open  to  the  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  Under  existing  conditions  the  man  who 
wishes  to  specialize  in  science  may  put  in  half  his  total  time 
in  that  way.  Evidently  the  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
four  years'  Latin  required  for  admission.  The  man  who  has 
that  is  well  taken  care  of,  but  the  man  who  has  it  not  cannot 
win  a  degree  at  all,  unless  he  first  get  up  his  preparatory  Latin 
in  the  college.  Should  this  condition  of  affairs  be  perpetu- 
ated? Should  Columbia  continue  to  treat  the  modicum  of 
Latin  as  a  sine  qua  Hon  for  any  degree  whatsoever?  In  an- 
swering this  question  in  the  negative,  and  deciding  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  studies  without  Latin,  the  Faculty  desired 
that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  under  favorable  conditions ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  new  program  should  have  the  best 
possible  chance  to  make  friends  and  demonstrate  its  right  to 
be.  This  meant  that  it  must  be  no  less  "  liberal  "  than  the 
A.  B.  program,  that  it  must  offer  equal  freedom  of  choice,  and 
that  it  must  not  be  weighted  down  with  a  heavy  scientific  re- 
quirement that  would  prove  irksome  to  many  students  quali- 
fied for  college  work. 

The  expectation  of  its  friends  is  that  the  new  .program  of 
studies  will  prove  specially  attractive  to  students  who  may  wish 
to  obtain  a  college  education  before  entering  one  of  the  schools  N 
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of  technology  or  applied  science.  That  is  a  worthy  and  a  cred- 
itable ambition,  which  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way.  While  it  is  not  practicable,  and  may  never  become  prac- 
ticable, to  require  a  college  degree  for  admission  to  the  schools 
of  applied  science,  the  great  utility  of  a  previous  liberal  educa- 
tion, such  as  the  college  aims  to  give,  is  questioned  by  no  one. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  a  bachelor's  degree  ought 
not  to  be  required  for  admission  to  any  professional  school 
whatsoever,  but  the  case  is  clearer  for  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture than  for  law  and  medicine.  Meanwhile,  whatever  is 
done  to  make  the  college  training  accessible  to  men  intending  to 
study  in  a  professional  school,  will  surely  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  indications  are  that  the  Columbia  solution  of 
this  vexed  problem  is  to  be  the  combination  program  of  six 
years,  with  the  college  degree  conferred  at  the  end  of  four. 
It  may  therefore  be  expected  that,  to  avoid  duplication,  the 
college  will  gradually  gather  into  its  jurisdiction  all  those 
fundamental  disciplines  which  are  at  once  important  in  general 
education  and  necessary  for  particular  lines  of  professional 
study.  The  professional  schools  will  then  be  able  to  confine 
themselves  more  closely  than  now  to  strictly  professional  in- 
struction. 

Casting  the  horoscope  in  this  way,  one  can  easily  foresee 
a  career  of  usefulness  for  the  new  program  of  studies.  But 
it  is  quite  possible — this  is  an  expression  of  personal  opinion 
— that  after  a  few  years  the  Columbia  Faculty  may  conclude 
that  the  two  college  degrees  are  not  necessary,  and  may 
merge  them  in  the  traditional  A.  B.,  making  the  study 
of  Latin  optional.  Such  action,  if  it  shall  be  taken,  will 
by  no  means  signify  a  diminishing  faith,  on  the  part  of  the 
Columbia  Faculty,  in  the  educational  value  of  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  recent  discussions  made  it  clear  that, 
while  individuals  differed  greatly,  as  was  natural  enough,  in 
their  estimate  of  the  utility  of  classical  studies,  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Faculty  was  entirely  friendly  to  the  old  humani- 
ties. It  was  not  forgotten,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  that 
some  of  the  finest  traditions  of  Columbia  are  connected  with 
classical  scholarship.     In  the  writer's  opinion,  at  any  rate,  it 
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would  be  very  regrettable  if  the  college  should  ever  prove  un- 
faithful to  this  tradition;  should  ever  come  to  the  point  of 
caring  less,  or  even  of  seeming  to  care  less,  for  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages.  Of  that,  certainly,  there  is  no  imminent 
danger.  Meanwhile  it  is  felt  by  many  of  us  that  the  college- 
can  best  stand  before  the  world  as  a  friend  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages by  taking  care  that  they  be  taught  in  the  best  way,  by 
the  best  men,  rather  than  by  forcing  them  upon  all  comers  as. 
the  sole  condition  upon  which  a  Columbia  degree  may  be  won. 
The  American  bachelor's  degree  has  ceased  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  visible  token  that  its  holder  has  had  a  college  edu- 
cation. It  does  not  in  itself  testify  to  any  particular  expert 
knowledge.  The  elective  system  has  brought  it  about  that  no 
two  graduates  on  Commencement  day  have  pursued  the  same 
curriculum.  Whether  a  man  has  done  a  meager  minimum 
of  Latin,  if  he  has  done  no  more  than  the  minimum,  and  that 
under  constraint,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
crucial  importance  in  determining  his  fitness  to  receive  a  col- 
lege degree. 

In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  program  of  studies 
for  which  no  Latin  is  required,  the  elementary  courses  in  Latin,, 
which  have  been  offered  by  the  college  for  several  years  pastr 
will  be  discontinued.  They  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  Columbia  degree  within  reach  of  men  who  had  taken 
an  otherwise  substantial  course  in  a  preparatory  school,  but 
had  failed  to  study  Latin, — either  because  they  had  been  badly 
advised,  or  because  they  had  not  from  the  first  intended  to 
enter  college,  or  because  the  importance  of  Latin  had  not  been 
brought  home  to  them  betimes.  It  seemed  a  laudable  policy 
to  enable  such  men  to  make  good  in  college  the  defects  of  their 
preparatory  training.  But  the  experiment  has  not  worked 
very  well.  The  opportunity  which  was  intended  for  one  class 
of  students  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  another — those  who 
wish  to  make  up  conditions  in  Latin.  Hereafter  the  student 
who  enters  the  college  without  Latin  will  have  no  chance  to 
begin  the  subject,  but  will  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  B.  S. 

We  come  next  to  the  new   requirements   for   graduation^ 
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Here  the  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  relative  proportion, 
of  prescribed  and  elective  work  remains  about  as  it  has  been. 
The  proportion  varies  a  little  according  to  what  is  offered  for 
admission,  but  it  may  be  stated  broadly  that  a  little  more  than* 
half  the  work  required  for  a  degree  will  be  elective.  Eng- 
lish and  physical  education  (gymnasium  work)  are  prescribed! 
for  two  years  each ;  mathematics,  Latin  or  Greek  ( for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.),  French  or  German,  history  and  philosophy- 
for  one  year  each ;  natural  or  physical  science  for  one  year  in> 
the  A.  B.  program,  for  two  years  in  the  B.  S.  program.  While 
hitherto  the  beginners'  course  in  both  French  and  German 
has  been  prescribed,  the  new  arrangement  will  permit  the 
student  to  choose  between  these  languages,  but  will  require 
him  to  take  at  least  a  second  course  in  the  one  chosen.  The 
prescription  in  natural  and  physical  science  is  intended  to 
secure  at  least  one  year  of  college  training  in  laboratory 
methods.  The  prescription  of  a  year  in  philosophy  is  new  and? 
takes  the  place  of  the  former  prescription  of  half  a  year  in 
psychology  and  half  a  year  in  economics.  The  new  prescribed 
course  in  philosophy  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  logic  of 
scientific  method  and  the  history  of  scientific  concepts, — being 
thus  a  modern  restoration  of  the  old  collegium  logicum,  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  propedeutic  for  all  the- 
higher  disciplines. 

These  prescribed  courses  having  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, the  student  will  be  at  liberty  to  choose  the  remainder 
of  his  courses  at  pleasure,  subject  to  the  general  restriction' 
that,  prior  to  receiving  his  degree,  he  must  have  made  at  least 
nine  points  under  some  one  department.  This  restriction  is- 
new  and  is  intended,  of  course,  to  prevent  scattering.  The  mai> 
who  has  attained  to  freedom  and  sees  before  him  the  immense 
and  variegated  bill-of-fare  which  Columbia  College  is  able- 
to  offer  in  virtue  of  its  place  in  a  great  university,  is  tempted 
to  nibble  and  sip  instead  of  eating  and  drinking.  There  are  so- 
many  languages  and  sciences  to  be  begun,  so  many  "  interest- 
ing "  courses  of  lectures  to  be  heard,  that  he  is  in  some  danger 
of  making  up  his  entire  curriculum  out  of  more  or  less  elemen- 
tary odds  and  ends,  and  so  coming  to  the  end  of  his  course  with- 
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out  having  acquired  solid  knowledge  or  the  spirit  of  scholarship 
in  any  subject  whatever.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  new 
restriction,  which  virtually  requires  the  student  to  take  from 
three  to  five  half-year  courses  in  one  department,  is  not  at  all 
onerous.  It  implies  nothing  more  than  what  is  already  done 
by  a  large  proportion  of  Columbia  students.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  make  an  utter  end  of  browsing,  which  within  limits 
is  not  such  a  bad  thing  after  all,  but  to  admonish  the  student 
betimes  of  the  importance  of  the  long  and  strong  grapple  with 
some  one  subject. 

When  a  man  has  made  seventy-two  points  he  will  be  at  lib- 
erty to  take  up  work  in  any  of  the  professional  schools  of  the 
University,  except  that  of  law,  for  which  the  requirement  is 
ninety-four  points.  The  ground  of  this  distinction  is  that  the 
Columbia  Law  School  has  lately  raised  its  standard  of  ad- 
mission, and  now  requires  either  a  bachelor's  degree  or  three 
years'  previous  attendance  at  Columbia  College.  In  case  of 
the  Law  School  the  combination  course  means  three  years  out 
of  six  in  the  college;  in  the  case  of  the  other  professional 
schools  it  means  two  years  out  of  six.  It  is  to  be  particularly 
noted,  however,  that  the  making  of  seventy-two  points  means 
not  merely  two  years  of  residence,  but  two  years  of  very  solid 
work.  The  normal  accomplishment  of  an  average  man  in  that 
length  of  time  would  be  sixty  points.  By  adopting  so  high  a 
figure  as  seventy-two  the  Faculty  intended  to  have  it  definitely 
understood  that  the  right  to  combine  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional studies  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  two  degrees  in  six  years 
is  not  everybody's  affair,  but  a  privilege  which  must  be  earned 
by  good  work.  And  indeed  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  the  man  who  wins  this  privilege  under  the  new  regula- 
tions will  deserve  it ;  will  be  as  mature  intellectually  as  was  the 
average  college  graduate  a  few  years  ago,  and  decidedly  more 
mature  and  better  fitted  for  professional  study  than  is  the 
average  man  who  enters  the  German  universities  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  those  who  see  in  this  pro- 
vision a  disruptive  agency  which  is  destined  to  make  an  end  of 
the  college  tradition.     What  is  to  become  of  the  old  college 
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course,  they  ask,  with  the  secondary  schools  eating  into  it 
from  below  and  the  professional  schools  devouring  it  at  the 
top  ?  But  there  is  little  cause  for  alarm  on  this  score.  There 
will  always  be  a  sufficient  number — the  number  is  likely  to  in- 
crease— of  those  who  can  afford  to  devote  four  years  to  getting 
a  liberal  education;  men  who  expect  to  go  into  business,  jour- 
nalism, or  some  other  pursuit,  for  which  a  long  professional 
training  is  not  required.  It  is  one  of  the  significant  facts  of 
recent  educational  history  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  at- 
tacks that  are  made  upon  college  education,  notwithstanding 
all  the  satiric  questionings  of  its  utility,  its  popularity  steadily 
increases.  Men  decry  it,  crack  jokes  about  it,  and — send 
their  sons  to  college.  This  is  because,  quite  apart  from  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  classrooms  and  laboratories,  the  asso- 
ciations of  college  life,  its  comradeships,  activities,  intellectual 
attritions  and  readjustments,  are  seen  to  be  immensely  valu- 
able. There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  will  be  different  in 
the  future. 

The  problem  is,  then,  to  create  conditions  under  which  the 
man  who  can  afford  to  spend  four  years  in  getting  a  liberal 
education  may  do  so  most  advantageously;  and  under  which, 
at  the  same  time,  the  man  who  must  economize  his  time  and 
money  may  effect  a  large  saving  without  sacrificing  the  essen- 
tials of  a  college  training.  What  is  to  be  avoided  is  the  lock- 
step.  What  is  to  be  emphasized  is  the  quality  of  the  picture 
that  comes  out,  and  not  the  duration  of  the  exposure. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Faculty  for  enabling  a  capable  and  ambitious  student 
to  gain  time  by  superior  scholarship.  It  is  at  once  a  plan  for 
giving  unto  him  that  hath  and  for  taking  away  from  him  that 
hath  not.  What  would  perhaps  seem  to  be  the  most  obvious 
method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end,  namely  that  of  allow- 
ing the  student  to  carry  twenty  or  twenty-one  hours  a  week  and 
crediting  him  with  everything  passed,  was  deemed  unsatisfac- 
tory because  its  effect  would  be  to  put  a  premium  not  upon 
good  scholarship  but  upon  haste  and  superficiality.  The  man 
who  merely  "  passes  "  in  seven  three-hour  courses  is  less  de- 
serving than  the  man  who  passes  with  distinction  in  five.     An- 
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other  plan  considered  and  rejected  was  that  of  graded  credits. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  proposed  to  assign  a  definite  number  of 
points  to  the  mark  A,  which  at  Columbia  signifies  "  excellent/' 
a  somewhat  smaller  number  to  the  mark  B,  that  is  "  good,"" 
and  so  on  down.  The  objection  to  this  plan  was  that  it  would 
reward  excellence  in  a  single  subject  and  so  perhaps  tempt  the 
student  to  neglect  a  part  of  his  work  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
high  mark  in  some  other  part.  The  official  desire  was  to- 
put  a  premium  upon  good  all-around  scholarship.  Under  the 
plan  finally  adopted  the  student  will  receive,  at  the  end  of  each 
half-year,  an  extra  credit  of  one  point  for  every  two  A's,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  nowhere  fallen  below  B. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  winning  of  extra  credit  for 
proficiency  has  not  been  made  an  easy  matter  but  rather  diffi- 
cult,— which  was  exactly  the  Faculty's  intention.  Should  the 
requirements  prove  too  severe  they  can  be  relaxed  by  a  pro- 
vision that  one  or  two  C's  in  a  half-year  shall  not  wipe  out  an 
otherwise  valid  claim  to  extra  credit.  Meanwhile  the  records 
indicate  that  a  fair  proportion  of* men  will  receive  more  or 
less  of  extra  credit  under  the  system  as  adopted.  As  for  its. 
effect  upon  the  shortening  of  the  college  course,  one  may  easily 
compute  that  a  highly  capable  and  ambitious  man  will  be  able 
to  finish  the  course  in  three  years,  and  that  a  fairly  good  man 
may  finish  it,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  in  three  years  and  a  half. 

As  for  the  man  who  proves  himself  neither  capable  nor 
diligent,  he  will  find  a  new  obstacle  to  contend  with,  for  it  is  a 
part  of  the  new  plan  that  not  more  than  one  D,  which  means 
"  poor,"  may  be  counted  for  credit  in  any  one  half-year.  This 
rather  stringent  regulation  is  aimed  at  the  idlers  and  incapables 
of  every  type.  Henceforth  the  man  whose  work  is  consistently 
"  poor  "  everywhere  and  all  the  time  will  not  be  able  to  worry 
a  degree  out  of  Columbia  College. 

Such  are  the  more  important  of  the  impending  changes. 
It  is  natural,  viewing  them  in  their  totality,  to  ask,  What  is 
their  underlying  principle,  their  educational  significance?  In 
answer  to  this  question  it  may  be  said,  by  way  of  final  summing 
up,  that  they  all  look  toward  making  college  education  more 
easily  attainable,  without  cheapening  it  in  any  way,  and  at  the 
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same  time  toward  making  it  more  a  matter  of  good  work  done 
and  less  a  matter  of  time  spent  in  residence.  There  has  been 
no  reduction  of  requirements  for  admission  or  for  graduation, 
but  the  possibility  of  entering  either  in  the  fall  or  in  the  winter, 
and  of  completing  the  course  either  in  January  or  in  June,  will 
effect  for  many  a  considerable  saving  of  time.  That  means, 
in  these  days,  making  the  training  of  the  college  more  access- 
ible. A  similar  effect  will  follow  from  the  establishment  of  the 
program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  and  from  the  pro- 
visions for  combining  collegiate  and  professional  study.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  these  arrangements  will  bring  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  many  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  pay  its  price  in  time  and  money. 
But  probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  new  pro- 
gram is  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  time  spent  in  residence 
to  work  done.  There  is  here,  to  be  sure,  no  violent  break  with 
the  past.  Under  the  point-system,  which  has  long  been  in  use 
at  Columbia,  it  is  always  possible  for  the  student,  by  taking 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  work,  to  gain  time,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  over  the  average  of  his  class.  But  hitherto  the  con- 
ditions have  made  it  difficult  to  derive  any  other  advantage 
from  proficiency  than  that  of  lightening  the  necessary  work  of 
the  senior  year.  The  four-year  course  has  been  a  fundamental 
and  all  but  universally  accepted  fact  of  college  life.  It  will 
not  be  so  hereafter.  The  length  of  his  course  will  depend 
quite  largely  on  the  ambition,  capability  and  industry  of  the 
student.  Rapid  progress  and  early  graduation  will  be  a  re- 
ward of  merit.  The  earnest  man  will  find  new  incentives  to 
good  work,  and  what  is  perhaps  equally  important,  in  view 
of  the  manifold  temptations  to  soldiering  that  beset  the  modern 
collegian,  the  idler  will  discover  that  the  opportunities  for  lax 
scholarship  have  been  very  much  curtailed. 

Calvin  Thomas 

Columbia  University 


II 

THE  SCHOOL  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  RELATIONS  TO 
SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  TO  NATIONAL 
LIFE1 

i.  Has  not  one  great  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  educational 
science  lain  in  our  too  habitually  thinking  of  schools  as  if 
school-work  were  at  an  end  itself,  and  in  our  discussing  school 
problems  too  little  in  relation  to  their  social  context  and  with  too 
vague  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  callings  for  which  the 
different  types  of  school  ought  definitely  to  prepare  their 
pupils  ? 

2.  All  true  education  has  a  double  purpose,  namely,  ( i )  the 
development  of  the  moral  personality,  of  the  physical  powers 
and  of  the  intellectual  aptitudes  of  the  individual;  and  (2)  the 
fitting  of  the  pupil  skillfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  some 
definite  calling,  or  type  of  calling  in  life,  and  worthily  to  dis- 
charge with  courage  and  composure  of  mind  the  tasks  likely  to 
devolve  upon  him  or  her  as  a  member  (a)  of  a  family,  (b)  of 
a  local  community,  whose  claims  are  based  upon  physical  neigh- 
borhood, (c)  of  the  nation,  (d)  of  some  church  or  other  ethical 
fellowship,  based  upon  affinity  of  spiritual  need  but  not  neces- 
sarily conterminous  with  any  one  country. 

3.  The  trend  of  the  individualistic  doctrine  in  psychology, 
in  economics  and  in  ethics  was  to  exaggerate  the  relative  im- 
portance of  that  part  of  educational  effort  which  aims  especially 
at  developing  individual  capacity,  and  at  "  giving  everyone  his 
chance  M  by  means  of  "  the  educational  ladder,"  or  by  incite- 
ments to  self-help.  The  trend  of  the  rationalistic  movement  in 
philosophy  and  ethics  was  yet  further  to  exaggerate  one  ele- 
ment in  this  individualistic  type  of  education,  viz.,  the  purely 
intellectual  element,  or  the  side  of  mere  instruction.  Against 
each  of  these  exaggerations,   influential  sections  of  English 

1  This  most  excellent  article  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Sadler  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Sociological  Society  of  London. 
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opinion  have  always  maintained  a  sturdy  protest  and  never  an 
unavailing  one.  Against  exaggerated  individualism  in  educa- 
tional aims,  Anglicanism  protested  (rather  confusedly  but 
stubbornly)  on  the  one  hand,  and  Robert  Owen  and  the  So- 
cialists (with  too  little  feeling  for  historical  and  spiritual  contin- 
uity) protested  on  the  other.  Against  exaggerated  intellectu- 
alism  in  educational  aims,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Tractarian  Oxford,  and  the  leaders  of  English  higher  sec- 
ondary education  protested  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  mass 
of  shrewd  English  opinion,  with  its  tough  prejudice  against 
mere  book-learning,  on  the  other.  The  result  of  this  conflict 
of  educational  ideals,  which  persisted  for  more  than  a  century, 
was  not  quite  a  deadlock  in  English  educational  .development, 
but  painfully  obstructed  advance,  each  stage  of  which  was 
marked  by  more  or  less  untidy  and  illogical  compromise. 

4.  The  key  to  the  history  of  English  educational  struggles, 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  almost  down  to  the 
present  time,  lies  in  this  conflict  between  two  disparate  ideals. 
The  one  ideal  was  rather  narrowly  limited  to  fervent  belief  in 
the  intellectual  and,  as  its  upholders  thought,  the  resultant 
moral  efficacy  of  secular  instruction  of  a  more  or  less  literary 
character,  given  in  publicly  organized  day-schools.  The  other 
ideal  maintained  that  "  national  education,"  in  any  worthy 
sense  of  the  word,  consists  in  the  joint  and  often  secret  oper- 
ation of  many  kinds  of  influence,  permeating  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  proceeding  from  historic  institu- 
tions, spiritual  traditions,  ancient  and  familiar  habits  of  life,  in- 
timacy with  nature,  social  relationships,  personal  loyalties, 
economic  activities,  daring  adventure  and  free  discussion. 
Those  who  incline  to  the  first  of  these  two  views  have,  more 
frequently  than  the  best  of  their  opponents,  been  unconsciously 
one-sided  in  their  conception  of  what  the  whole  nation  ought 
to  be  made  to  think  and  how  it  ought  to  be  made  to  be- 
have. Those  who  have  inclined  to  the  second  view  have  often 
been  lacking  in  the  pertinacity  of  argument  which  comes  from 
rather  narrow  convictions,  have  been  apt  to  ignore  the  darker 
sides  of  the  existing  social  order,  have  underrated  the  value  of 
good  school  teaching,  and  have  often  been  unable  to  express  in 
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words,  either  to  themselves  or  to  other  people,  what  they  really 
felt. 

5.  The  school  of  thought  which  attached  undue  value  to 
mere  verbal  instruction  given  to  large  classes  in  elementary 
day-schools  is  now  virtually  bankrupt.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opposite  school  of  thought  finds  that  the  formulated  doctrines 
upon  which  it  implicitly  relied  have  lost  their  earlier  look  of 
certainty,  and  that  the  old  social  order  has  nearly  dissolved 
away  under  the  influences  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Hence  there  has  been  a  deliquescence  of  prejudice  and  of  con- 
viction on  both  sides. 

6.  The  result  is,  for  the  time  being,  a  readiness  for  joint 
action  in  educational  affairs  which  had  no  precedent  in  English 
history.  This  melting  away  of  old  educational  prejudices  has 
happened  to  coincide  with  three  other  important  changes: 
The  biologists  have  taught  us  to  assign  immense  importance  to 
the  influences  upon  the  human  organism.  The  effects  of  slum 
life  in  the  "  drift  quarter  "  of  great  cities  have  shown  them- 
selves in  perilous  tendencies  to  physical  and  mental  deteriora- 
tion. And  English  political  instinct,  always  sensitive  to  new 
dangers  and  opportunities,  is  driving  us  towards  more 
stringent  forms  of  collective  organization  in  industry,  in  com- 
merce and  in  social  regulation.  Hence  a  movement  in 
English  educational  thought  (not  without  its  counterpart  even 
in  individualistic  America)  towards  modifications  in  our  edu- 
cational methods  with  a  view  to  social  unification  and  increased 
collective  efficiency.  For  example,  there  is  spreading  a  con- 
viction that  the  time  has  come  for  dealing  with  the  residual 
deposit  which  consists  of  the  physically  and  mentally  deteri- 
orate, especially  in  the  great  centers  of  the  population.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  resolve  to  attack  the  slum  problem  under  scien- 
tific guidance,  on  a  well-considered  plan,  with  the  help  of  great 
resources,  and  with  the  thoroness,  the  energy  and  persistence 
which  are  displayed  in  great  works  of  modern  engineering. 
In  such  a  plan  the  labors  of  school-teachers  and  the  educational 
influence  of  the  new  type  of  elementary  school  would  play  an 
^important  part. 

But  social  "  rescue  work  "  is  only  part  of  the  problem  which 
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has  to  be  faced  in  the  organization  of  English  elementary  edu- 
cation. Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  elementary  schools 
have  to  deal  with  the  slum  problem.  The  great  increase  of 
economic  well-being  among  the  artisan  population  has  brought 
with  it  a  need  for  a  superior  kind  of  elementary  school  with 
smaller  classes,  highly  trained  teachers,  well-equipped  build- 
ings, and  spacious  playgrounds,  supplemented  by  higher 
courses  of  continuative  instruction.  Thus,  in  respect  of  ele- 
mentary as  well  as  of  secondary  schools,  there  is  every  sign  that 
our  progress  will  be  in  the  direction  of  greater  differentiation 
of  type. 

7.  We  are  beginning  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  social  and 
corporate  influences  of  education ;  upon  the  unconscious  educa- 
tion which  comes  thru  the  pressure  of  environment;  upon  the 
need  for  better  food,  better  home  surroundings,  and  more 
healthy  life-conditions  for  the  rising  generation ;  and  upon  the 
value  of  those  kinds  of  training  which  fit  a  child  for  the  actual 
duties  of  life.  As  the  power  of  individual  initiative  in  danger 
•or  difficulty  is  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  empire,  it  is  essential 
that,  while  encouraging  the  corporate  influences  of  school  life, 
we  should  develop  thru  our  education  individuality  of  char- 
acter combined  with  self-control. 

In  English  education,  however,  we  are  apt  to  ignore  the 
value  of  the  imagination  and  to  neglect  the  educational  instru- 
ments which  can  stimulate  and  train  it.  We  are  prone  to  think 
that  anybody  is  good  enough  for  the  work  of  school-teaching. 
We  miss  our  opportunities  of  making  the  best  of  the  critical 
early  years  of  a  child's  education.  What  is  wanted  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  zeal  and  venturesomeness  of  American  educa- 
tional effort,  and  of  German  carefulness  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing, with  the  English  insight  into  the  necessity  of  manual  and 
corporate  training,  as  elements  in  education  and  English  pref- 
erence for  those  kinds  of  education  which,  tho  not  ecclesias- 
tical or  theologically  dogmatic,  make  children  sensitive  to  the 
sacred  claims  and  deeper  needs  that  lie  behind  the  mask  of 
merely  mundane  things  and  are  never  long  without  a  witness 
in  the  common  experience  of  life. 

Michael  E.  Sadler 

University  of  Birmingham 


Ill 

PRESIDENT  HALL'S  WORK  ON  ADOLESCENCE1 

Since  the  writer  first  met  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  in  July,  1884,  he 
has  often  wondered,  after  hearing  him  speak  or  read  a  paper 
once  or  twice  each  year  since,  just  what  kind  of  a  mixture  of 
ideas  he  had  in  his  mind,  and  whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to 
gather  them  into  coherent  and  logical  masses  and  present  them 
to  educators.  Listening  to  him,  Dr.  Hall  reminds  one  fre- 
quently of  Montaigne,  who  averred  a  score  or  more  times  in 
his  Essays,  that  he  had  no  memory  for  details,  and  that  he 
could  never  remember  anything;  and  yet  he  would  pour  forth 
on  every  page  a  deluge  of  odd  bits  of  information  picked  up 
from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world.  While  Dr.  Hall's 
memory  is  very  tenacious,  he  makes  the  same  lively  impression 
on  one's  mind  in  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  his  subject-matter. 
But  no  reader  of  Montaigne's  Essays  should  take  that  writer 
too  literally,  because  he  possessed  a  remarkable  memory  not 
only  for  general  principles,  but  for  details  as  well.  The  simi- 
larity in  the  two  is  in  the  omnivorous  gathering  and  putting 
material  together.  Another  old  author  the  writer  was  many 
times  reminded  of  in  reading  Adolescence  is  Robert  Burton, 
whose  Anatomy  of  melancholy  is  one  of  the  most  learned, 
works  ever  written.  Burton  brings  forward  more  instances 
to  substantiate  his  opinions,  ■  representing  the  most  unfa- 
miliar and  obscure  writers  and  displaying  their  views  in  such 
dazzling  brilliance  as  to  confuse  and  embarrass  the  reader  at 
every  paragraph.  How  one  man  in  a  single  lifetime  could  have 
possibly  collected  and  tabulated  so  much  information  on  such  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  yet  grouped  them  all  under  one  head, 
"  Melancholy  and  its  causes,"  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
feats  in  literature. 

1  Adolescence,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity.    589  and  784  p.,  2  vols.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1904.     $7.00. 
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In  picking  one's  way  thru  Dr.  Hall's  two  stout  volumes,, 
one  cannot  but  admire  the  patience,  skill,  tact,  and  drudgery  it 
has  required  to  gather  all  the  various  kinds  of  information  that 
have  been  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  entire  hierarchy 
of  the  natural  sciences,  in  philosophy,  literature,  sociology,  and 
religion,  and  not  only  in  treatises,  but  in  magazine  articles, 
reports  of  societies,  stray  shots  fired  at  random,  material  lying 
hid  in  obscure  corners, — all  laid  under  contribution  to  fill  out 
and  round  out  the  topics  discussed  in  each  chapter. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  state  unequivocally  that  the  work, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  genius,  the  industry 
and  perseverance  of  its  distinguished  author. 

After  the  writings  of  Lombroso  and  Nordau  and  others, 
treating  of  the  lopsided  specimens  of  humanity,  the  time  was- 
eminently  propitious  for  leading  the  thoughtful  educators  of 
the  world  in  another  direction,  where,  from  certain  heights, 
they  could  take  different  views  of  the  forces  at  work  in  civilized 
society, — forces,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hall,  that  are 
making  cripples,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  entire  race,  which  is; 
rapidly  passing  into  a  state  of  ultimate  extinction,  and  will  do- 
so  unless  radical  changes  are  made  at  once  and  carried  on  with 
an  accelerated  speed  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed. 
To  sum  up  the  situation  in  the  United  States :  we  are  becoming 
a  race  of  degenerates,  fitly  represented  by  the  dwarf  in  Zola's 
Doctor  Pascal.  The  way  to  prevent  this  dreadful  calamity  is 
to  raise  up  a  race  of  women  that  shall  become  first  of  all  "  good 
breeders."  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  being  held  by  a  good  many 
physicians  who  see  possibilities  of  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion. However,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  advantages 
accruing  to  one  who  reads  these  two  volumes,  is  that  most 
deeply  exemplified  in  seeing  how  the  author  reveals  himself 
in  his  own  thoughts — so  different  from  other  thinkers  of 
prominence. 

In  the  first  place,  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary, — this  is  not 
a  kindergarten  treatise.  It  cannot  be  read  with  profit  by  that 
class  of  professors,  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers, 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  read  thoughtful  books  and  to  supply 
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for  themselves  logical  arangement  of  subject-matter  when  it  is 
conspicuously  absent.     In  the  second  place,  the  reader  needs  to 
know  the  very  latest  psychic  discoveries,  including  a  'full,  com- 
plete, and  definite  account  of  the  nerves,  their  function,  diseases, 
and  decay ;  the  very  latest  discoveries  by  the  aid  of  the  highest 
type  of  microscopes  in  the  various  departments  of  biology. 
Critical  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  necessary  that  the  reader 
may   not  be   hindered   in   his   progress    in   reading   a   work 
which  treats  especially  of  organized  beings  under  their  diverse 
relations,  their  organic  structure,  life,  growth,  action,  reproduc- 
tion, and  decay.     Psychology,  genetics,  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology are  all  laid  under  heavy  contribution  to  supply  material 
for  enforcing  a  principle  or  for  illustrating  the  laws  of  human 
development.     From  astronomy  to  zymotic  diseases,  including 
everything  in  the  "  doctor  books,"  all  should  be  tolerably  fa- 
miliar to  the  lay  reader  who  expects  to  go  thru  this  treatise  with 
any  great  degree  of  mental  comfort,  unless  one  wants  to  spend 
much  time  referring  to  dictionaries.     There  is  also  a  vast 
amount  of  information  gathered  from  the  backward  and  frac- 
tional races  of  men, — their  manners,  customs,  beliefs,  religious 
doctrines,   rearing  of   children,   social   relations,   burials   and 
burial  rites,  signs  of  puberty  in  boys  and  girls, — in  fine,  their 
entire  mode  of  living  and  acting  within  the  tribe,  or  their  atti- 
tude towards  outsiders.    All  these  anthropological  factors  from 
all  quarters  of  the  earth,  are  marshaled  and  set  forth  with  an 
exactness  that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  anthropologist  living. 
The  same  painstaking  exactness  characterizes  every  phase  of 
the  work ;  the  same  degree  of  wide  scholarship  is  everywhere  in 
•evidence  on  every  page.     But  the  view-point  widens  by  giving 
scope  and  credit  to  all   those   institutions — domestic,   social, 
religious,  political,  ethical,  scientific — which  reach  down  from 
an  immense  past  and  attain  their  richest  fruitage  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  of  the  present. 

There  is  another  remarkable  feature  developed  by  Dr.  Hall 
that  appeals  most  directly  to  what  one  may  call  the  sphere  of 
political  influence.  This  is  the  demonstration  of  just  how  suc- 
cessful the  Christian  civilizaton  of  the  world  has  been  in  killing 
off  the  lower  races  and  gathering  them  all  into  the  fold,  rather 
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than  let  them  come  gradually  to  a  stage  that  has  taken  us  more 
than  two  thousand  years  to  reach  as  we  have  traveled  along 
the  devious  path  from  savagery  thru  barbarism  to  civilization. 
To  pass  a  correct  judgment  on  an  issue  of  this  kind  requires  a 
vast  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  an  ability  in  determining 
the  bearing  of  facts  that  certainly  few  of  the  worlds  greatest 
thinkers  have  had;  yet  Dr.  Hall  does  not  hesitate  at  the 
threshold,  but  plunges  in,  indifferent  to  consequences.  This 
discussion  will  cause  all  thoughtful  persons  to  pause  and  re- 
flect,— if  not  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  "  land-wideness  is 
not  greatness  and  that  greedy  commercialism  is  not  always 
humanitarianism."     But  more  of  this  in  the  last  chapter. — 

Thus  far  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  impress  those  who 
may  not  have  read  much  in  these  fields  previous  to  reading 
Adolescence,  that  they  are  coming  to  the  study  of  a  great  book 
that  provokes  thought  in  every  paragraph,  somewhat  like  the 
following :  What  does  it  mean,  or  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  true,  or 
on  what  does  it  depend?  How  does  he  prove  it,  and  is  the 
proof  sufficient  ? 

But  suppose  the  reader  may  not  have  had  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary training,  what  should  he  do  Pick  up  Adolescence 
and  plunge  into  it  ?  Not  by  any  means.  He  will  need  tools  to 
use  as  he  reads  it.  He  should  procure  two  of  the  best  English 
dictionaries  published,  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  all 
strange  words  is  marked;  one  of  the  very  best  medical  dic- 
tionaries; a  first-class  Greek  and  also  a  first-class  Latin  dic- 
tionary; and  these  should  be  on  the  table  close  at  hand. 
Whenever  Dr.  Hall  finds  it  better  to  coin  a  new  word,  he  puts 
his  genetic  psychology  to  work,  and  lo,  it  is  done! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subdivisions  of  the  first  volume 
is  the  Preface  in  which  the  author,  after  pointing  out  all  the 
barrenness  of  "  their  present  dishonorable  captivity  to  epis- 
temology  "  (referring  to  the  old  psychology  and  pedagogics), 
holds  that  idealism,  metaphysics,  and  religion  spring  from  the 
basic  needs  of  the  human  soul.  Because  the  old  thinkers, 
still  think  of  the  soul  in  a  pre-evolutionary  age,  i.  e.,  apriorism, 
creationism,  or  lapsed-back-into-more-antediluvianism,  guided 
•by  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  lives  after  death  (an  idea  perhaps 
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derived  from  shadows  and  dreams  of  lower  races),  has  pro- 
disced  a  bankrupt  psychology  without  a  soul.  This  arraign- 
ment cuts  out  a  good-sized  area  upon  which  many  epistemo- 
logical  and  psychological  battles  can  be  fought,  without  bring- 
ing in  little  scrappy  bits  of  scientific  knowledge,  which,  in  most 
-cases,  leads  surface-thinkers  into  bald  materialism,  pantheism, 
or  idealistic  materialism.  At  any  rate,  a  good-sized  philosoph- 
ical question  is  thrust  forward  at  this  point,  and  it  comes  up 
above  the  threshold  of  consciousness  in  other  chapters  under 
different  forms.  It  is  at  this  point,  too,  that  Dr.  Hall  begins 
"vvith  Berkeley's  ephebic  dreamery  about  the  existence  of  the 
^external  world,  and  Hume's  satirical  and  not  very  sincere 
^corollary  of  the  negation  of  self  (which  Kant  took  with  such 
<grim  earnestness),  that  paved  the  way  since  for  so  much 
■skeptical  thinking.  Dr.  Hall  thinks  that  man,  civilized  as  we 
now  know  him,  is  not  a  permanent  form  or  type,  but  that  this 
present  state  is  only  a  passing  phase  in  his  evolutionary  stage 
which  is  going  forward  rapidly  into  a  more  permanent  one. 
Our  present  state  of  consciousness  is  only  a  single  stage  and 
one  single  type  of  mind.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  which  is 
questionable,  then  it  follows  that  all  kinds  and  types  of  man 
should  be  studied  among  all  types  and  classes  of  peoples  and 
in  all  specimens  of  animated  nature.  All  these  distinct  states 
-of  mind  must  be  collected.  We  as  learners  must  go  to  school 
"to  animals,  idiots,  criminals,  abnormalities,  children,  common 
people;  then  we  inventory  all  sentient  life, — tendencies  to  re- 
turn to  long-disused  functions,  submerged  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  instincts,  these  having  left  traces  to  guide  one  as  far-dis- 
tant signboards  along  which  the  race  crawled  or  walked  or 
flew  long  ages  ago.  With  such  a  background  as  this  and  out 
of  it,  one  must  somehow  recognize  that  parts  of  the  race  have 
reached  pretty  firm  standing  and  working  ground,  whether  the 
wild  nature  has  been  trained  much  or  not  under  the  present 
'environment,  while  the  other  division  has  made  varying  de- 
agrees  of  progress.  Passing  to  the  institution  called  the  school, 
Dr.  Hall  would  admit  this  thing,  the  "  child,"  to  school  at 
:  about  the  age  of  eight,  having  fed  his  wild  nature  in  vicarious 
ways  prior  to  this  on  his  ancestral  inheritance.     Instead  of 
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digging  around  for  himself,  as  did  his  primitive  ancestors,  he 
takes  their  experience  second-hand,  and  thus,  in  a  fashion, 
he  races  in  meteoric  speed  to  the  modern  schoolhouse.  No 
coquetting,  no  calling  medicines  confectionery,  is  permitted 
here.  It  is  downright  obedience  and  work.  The  keywords 
are  drill,  inculcation,  and  regimentation. 

The  method  now  should  be  mechanical,  repetitive,  authorita- 
tive, dogmatic.  "  The  automatic  powers  are  at  their  apex, — 
do  and  teach  more  than  our  degenerate  pedagogy  knows  or 
dreams  of."  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Hall  finds 
little  to  approve  in  our  modern  educational  methods  from  the 
kindergartens  thru  the  universities,  and  not  much  that  is  praise- 
worthy in  the  home  life  of  the  people.  Many  of  his  strictures 
are,  no  doubt,  just;  some  are  founded,  perhaps,  on  imperfect 
data,  or  rather  imperfect  views  of  all  the  factors  that  work  as 
hidden  forces  in  the  formation  of  individualistic  freedom  and 
initiative.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  he  emphasizes  too 
much  what  one  may  call  the  "  freaks  of  the  race,"  without  giv- 
ing sufficient  weight  to  the  average  steady-goers  who  make  up 
the  great  bulk  of  humanity. 

A  great  deal  of  the  chapter  on  "  Growth  in  height  and 
weight  "  is  what  one  would  expect  to  find  in  any  standard 
work  on  human  embryology,  continued  until  the  infant  reaches 
maturity.  From  a  careful  perusal  of  this  discussion,  one  will 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  early  growth  in 
height  and  weight  of  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  different 
nationalities,  which  are  recorded  with  great  exactness.  Mean 
averages  are  ascertained  by  measuring  and  weighing  a  large 
number  of  children.  Diagrams  are  employed  to  impress  the 
eye  with  the  relative  values  of  each  year's  growth  as  compared 
with  the  growth  of  previous  or  succeeding  years.  Here  is 
amassed  in  a  compact  space,  nearly  everything  of  value  that 
has  been  contributed  on  the  height  and  weight  of  children  in 
Europe  or  in  this  country,  illustrated  and  enforced  with 
numerous  extracts  and  references.  Those  who  are  curious 
to  pursue  this  investigation  further,  or  to  study  more  inten- 
sively the  different  rates  of  increase  in  bodily  growth  for  any 
particular  year,  will  find  the  data  ready  to  hand  for  the  con- 
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firmation  or  rejection  of  all  sorts  of  preconceived  opinions. 
An  examination  of  the  different  tables  indicates  that  in  some 
countries  sexes  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  either  in  height  or 
weight  as  they  do  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  are  laws  governing  adolescence  similar  to  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  growth  of  trees  and  vegetables  in  different  zones  of 
the  world.  Climatic  conditions  have  more  influence,  doubt- 
less, on  the  growth  of  the  human  body  after  birth  than  facti- 
tious degrees  of  civilization.  As  an  illustration,  all  farmers 
know  that  "  horseweeds  "  will  grow  higher  on  bottom  land 
under  the  same  conditions,  except  as  to  soil,  than  they  will 
grow  on  good  upland,  where  heat,  rain,  and  precipitation  are 
the  same,  tho  they  do  not  know  what  the  full  history  of  their 
phylogenetic  ancestors  may  have  been.  But  if  there  be  periods 
of  maximum  growth  in  either  sex  between  two  fixed  dates,  the 
studies  in  school  should  be  graduated  to  correspond  to  these 
periodic  variations,  if  such  an  arrangement  can  be  effected. 
There  is  an  impediment  here  which  nature  imposes, — children 
do  not  come  into  the  world  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  nor 
do  they  enter  upon  periodicity  at  the  same  age  in  their  studies. 
Again,  if  growing  children  lengthen  at  one  season  of  the  year, 
and  thicken  at  another,  and  if  these  periods  can  be  determined, 
educators  should  avail  themselves  of  this  information,  if  it  be 
procurable  and  usable,  as  an  aid  to  their  school  work,  depend- 
ent upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  normal  child  cannot  grow  and 
study  synchronously.  The  great  feature  in  theoretical  and 
practical  education  is  to  hit  on  simple  working  schemes, — 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

Discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  incomplete  unless  refer- 
ence were  made  to  maternity  in  the  female,  and  its  bearing  on 
all  that  she  hopes  and  expects  to  be,  according  to  the  view  of 
the  author.  As  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  Dr.  Hall 
sees  but  one  great  function  for  females  and  that  is  mother- 
hood. Every  other  interest  is  made  to  center  in,  and  to  re- 
volve about,  this  one,  and  unless  this  is  made  the  prime  factor, 
the  race,  as  such,  is  doomed.  All  home,  school,  and  religious 
training  is  to  fit  for  this  one  central  function — the  rearing  of 
children.     Man  must  do  the  work,  woman  must  conceive  and 
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give  birth  to  good,  strong  children.  People,  therefore,  should 
turn  aside  largely  from  the  pursuits  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged,  and  give  their  attention  to  the  kinds  of  information 
of  which  scientific  stockmen  are  in  possession  as  to  raising 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs.  While  this  is  not  exactly  the 
line  of  argument  the  author  follows,  it  is  a  legitimate  infer- 
ence from  all  that  is  implied  in  the  premises.  To  illustrate 
further  this  doctrine,  the  period  of  arrested  development  of 
which  some  educators  see  such  strong  evidence,  may,  as  the 
author  thinks,  suggest  the  stage  reached  by  some  presimian 
ancestor  who  came  to  a  sudden  stoppage,  and  his  modern 
descendant  never  gets  beyond  that  primitive  stage.  This  is 
an  easy  way.  of  finding  "  a  somewhat "  to  fall  back  on,  altho  it 
does  not  explain  a  fact,  it  only  offers  a  shadow  of  suggestion 
for  an  explanation. 

The  presentation  in  the  second  chapter  which  treats  exclus- 
ively of  the  "  Parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  different  organs  "  is 
more  or  less  technical  and  belongs  properly  to  anatomy  and 
physiology,  as  taught  in  the  medical  school.  The  growth  of  the 
human  body  as  a  unit  is  an  interesting  object  of  study  from  an 
educational  standpoint,  but  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  means 
of  knowing  the  relative  growths  of  the  different  organs  as  com- 
pared with  each  other,  opens  up  a  minute  view  of  life  such  as 
never  dawned  seriously  on  the  mind  of  the  average  educator, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  always  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
average  practitioner  of  medicine.  If  it  were  possible  for  educa- 
tors to  equip  themselves  thoroly  with  this  sort  of  knowledge  and 
then  disseminate  it  among  the  children,  the  general  offect 
would  be  pernicious  from  a  hygienic  standpoint.  It  is  well 
that  the  specialist  should  have  a  good  workable  knowledge  of 
the  sizes  of  the  different  organs  at  various  stages  of  the  child's 
growth,  and  the  rates  of  increase,  but  too  much  introspection 
by  the  children  themselves  would  result  disastrously.  The 
theory  upon  which  educators  for  years  have  been  at  work  has 
recognized  physical  growth  as  an  essential  element  to  be  fos- 
tered in  the  way  of 'food,  clothing,  shelter,  exercise,  rest,  recrea- 
tion; nevertheless  the  child' should  be  largely  unconscious  of  his 
physical   condition.     For  all   practical    purposes,   these   well- 
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known  facts  are  ample  to  guide  one  in  the  education  of 
average  boys  and  girls.  On  the  rearing  of  children,  there  are 
good  books  without  end,  and  all  that  is  usually  needed  as  addi- 
tional information  can  be  easily  supplied  by  the  two  grand- 
mothers and  other  relatives  and  friends  of  the  baby,  who  have 
had  experience  in  taking  care  of  children.  About  as  much  as 
the  teacher  really  needs,  is  to  observe  whether  the  child  seems 
to  be  well  formed,  is  growing  harmoniously,  has  good  health, 
enjoys  play  and  study,  and  that  its  head  is  not  abnormally 
large.  All  know  that  children  are  not  formed  alike,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  physically  they  vary,  while 
conforming  to  a  general  type.  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
amount  of  medical  and  anthropological  information  given  by 
Dr.  Hall,  certainly  one  phase  which  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  comparative  growth  of  children  is  not  given  the 
prominence  its  importance  demands, — that  knowledge  the  boys 
possess  about  those  with  whom  they  play.  From  personal  ob- 
servation, the  writer  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  thoughts 
of  boys  dwell  but  very  little  upon  sexual  differences  in  develop- 
ment, and  that  in  Adolescence  the  distinguished  author  has 
raised  this  subject  to  a  degree  of  prominence  that  it  never 
reaches,  except  in  abnormals  or  sexual  degenerates.  Boys 
begin  early  in  life  to  think  of  what  they  will  do  when  they  grow 
to  be  men,  and  when  they  can  do  the  things  that  men  do.  With 
one  another  they  measure  their  hands,  fingers,  wrists,  feet, 
arms,  legs,  ankles,  thighs,  toes,  necks,  waists,  heads,  shoulders, 
often  show  one  another  what  big  bites  of  apples  they  can  take. 
They  run,  jump,  lift  weights,  throw  clods,  sticks,  stones,  climb 
trees,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  compete  with  one  another  in  feats 
of  skill  and  strength.  Their  thoughts  are  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  manhood  and  of  mannish  things.  The  boys  here  spoken 
of  were  brought  up  in  the  country  under  ordinary  home  in- 
fluences. They  were  boys  who,  when  warm  weather  came, 
41  went  in  swimming,"  and  all  of  them  were  good  swimmers 
who  always  swam  naked  in  the  streams.  The  growth  and 
gradual  changes  a  boy  underwent  to  become  a  young  man  never 
excited  one-tenth  the  comment  that  it  did  for  a  boy  to  keep  on 
swimming  "  dog-fashion,"  after  he  had  learned  to  "  paddle." 
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Pubescent  changes  were  simply  looked  upon  as  the  way 
nature  had  provided  for  a  boy  to  grow  into  manhood,  and  there 
was  no  false  modesty,  or  any  greater  concentration  of  thought 
.given  to  this  phase  of  life  than  any  other.  The  thoughts  in  this 
particular  direction  were  about  like  those  on  matrimony,  own- 
ing a  farm,  a  race-horse,  being  a  merchant,  or  any  other  remote 
topic  that  one  was  insensibly  approaching,  but  felt  that  he 
would  have  time  enough  to  give  his  attention  to  it  when  he  had 
to  face  it.  About  the  only  observation  of  significance  now  re- 
called, and  it  was  a  commonplace  one,  was  that  some  boys 
developed  earlier  in  life  than  others,  just  as  did  other  u  scrubby 
stock."  That  sexual  thoughts  occupy  a  very  large  sphere  of 
attention  of  a  boy  who  has  to  work  six  days  a  week,  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  writer's  experience,  however  it  may  be 
with  others. 

In  discussing  growth  of  motor  power  and   function   Dr. 
Hall  gives  what  is  really  a  treatise  on  physical  exercise  that 
covers  107  printed  pages.     The  trend  of  the  discussion  is  that 
the  muscles  are  entitled  to  great  consideration,  since  they  con- 
stitute by  weight  about  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  body. 
One  of  the  points  that  is  emphasized  is  the  age  of  sexual  matu- 
rity, which  is  marked  by  a  great  outburst  of  muscular  growth, 
and  by  great  changes  in  its  direction  and  distribution.     It  is 
called  the  age  of  combat  between  males  for  the  possession  of 
females,  based  more  upon  a  supposed  analogy  than  upon  any 
deep  underlying  principle  in  nature.     If  this  theory  be  re- 
stricted to  certain  male  animals  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
then  it  has  an  application ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  weak  line  of  argu- 
ment.    All  young  male  animals  of  normal  growth  like  to  "  play 
fight,"  but  this  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.     A   few 
illustrations  that  are  well  known  to  all  farmers  who  lived  in 
Missouri  years  ago  serve  the  purpose.     After  "  gobbling  time  " 
is  over  in  the  spring,  the  writer  has  seen  as  many  as  twenty 
wild  turkey-gobblers  in  a  flock,  and  they  would  run  together 
with  other  turkeys  till  the  next  spring  when  they  would  begin 
to  "  gobble,  strut,  and  fight  "  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  quit. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  red  deer  that  once  inhabited  this  section 
of    the    country.     After    the    "  light    moon "    in    November 
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the  bucks  quit  fighting,  herded  together  till  April  or  May,  and 
then  they  lived  alone.  At  running  season  again,  they  had  a 
sort  of  "  mad  itch,"  but  it  did  not  last  long,  soon  spending  itself. 
With  boys  there  is  a  disposition  to  exercise  their  bodies  whether 
there  are  any  females  present  or  not,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
roosters,  dogs,  and  other  animals,  and  I  believe  this  is  so  of  all 
warm-blooded  animals.  It  is  certainly  true  of  many  species  of 
fish,  and  perhaps  of  some  insects.  The  disposition  to  fight 
springs  from  an  inherent,  belligerent  instinct  in  the  animals 
themselves.     All  wars  are  not  about  women. 

Few  will  be  found  to  dispute  the  assertion  made  by  Dr.  Hall 
that  the  farm  is  undoubtedly  the  best  school  for  the  motor 
development  of  a  growing  child.  Manual  training  as  now  in- 
stalled in  most  American  schools  he  believes  to  be  incomplete. 
The  work  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  hands,  arms, 
shoulders,  and  back,  while  the  feet,  legs,  hips  are  not  much 
used,  except  as  pegs  to  brace  the  body  while  the  upper  extrem- 
ities are  being  exercised.  So  far  manual  training  has  but  a 
limited  scope,  confined  chiefly  to  work  in  wood,  iron,  and  steel. 
We  do  not  seem  to  know  any  other  material  that  would  be  good 
or  that  can  be  used  to  sharpen  our  boys'  motor  wits  on.  With 
all  the  different  occupations  pursued  in  this  country,  it  does 
seem  that  a  dozen  basic  ones  might  be  chosen  for  educational 
purposes,  and  upon  this  point  Dr.  Hall  is  evidently  correct. 
All  thoughtful  students  of  education  must  realize  that  at  pres- 
ent no  broad  interpretation  can  be  given  to  manual  training; 
if  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  in  a  very  rudimentary  state.  We  are 
cautiously  feeling  our  way  over  the  ground.  To  quote  from 
H.  T.  Bailey,  a  master  in  any  art-craft  must  have  a  fourfold 
equipment:  I.  Ability  to  grasp  an  idea  and  to  embody  it;  2. 
Power  to  utilize  all  the  nerves,  and  a  wide  repertory  of 
methods,  devices,  recipes,  discoveries,  and  machines;  3. 
Knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  craft;  4.  Skill  in  technical 
processes.  The  latter  is  the  division  that  is  chiefly  emphasized 
in  American  schools. 

As  a  critique  on  current  manual  training,  in  pointing  out  its 
limitations,  Chapter  Three  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  by  far  the 
sanest  discussion  of  this  subject  yet  printed.     Yet  the  manual- 
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training  devotees  will  be  the  very  last  to  see  the  weaknesses 
pointed  out  and  how  the  whole  subject  may  be  freed  from  self- 
imposed  limitations.  For  plays,  games,  sports,  and  exercises, 
nearly  everything  Dr.  Hall  advocates  is  exceedingly  helpful. 
John  Locke  was  more  orthodox  on  the  subject  of  dancing,  when 
he  drew  the  lines  at  jigs,  which  Dr.  Hall  does  not  mention ;  but 
it  may  have  been  that  Locke  had  in  mind  "  Irish  jigs,''  which 
surely  would  not  be  well-pleasing  to  an  Englishman  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  Dr.  Hall  believes  in  sane, 
bloodless  gymnastics,  divorced  from  barbaric  features,  and  a 
sort,  too,  that  would  reach  all  classes  of  students ;  however,  he 
is  not  averse  to  a  fight  now  and  then  to  clear  up  the  atmosphere. 
In  fact,  this  book  is  of  Love  and  Fight  pretty  much  all  the 
way  thru. 

The  treatment  of  "  Diseases  of  body  and  mind  "  is  patterned 
after  the  discussions  found  in  most  recent  medical  works; 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  Dr.  Hall  is  by  the  later  writers 
who  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  Maudsley,  Ribot,  and 
others.  Without  being  a  pathological  treatise  on  diseases 
springing  from  the  follies  and  excesses  of  youth,  the  sugges- 
tions made  are  along  wholesome  and  rational  lines  and  deal 
with  matters  usually  treated  by  those  medical  authors  who  deal 
exclusively  with  abnormal  cases  that  require  the  attention  of 
the  specialist.  If  room  for  criticism  exists,  it  is  that  the  excep- 
tional, rather  than  the  normal,  is  brought  forward  as  the  nat- 
ural condition.  That  life  is  being  lengthened  out  among  all 
the  most  enlightened  nations  may  be  construed  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  a  continuous  prolongation  of  the  mean  average  of 
individual  being,  and  rather  adverse  to  the  theory  advanced 
thruout  this  work. 

A  discussion  of  "  Juvenile  faults,  immoralities,  and  crimes  " 
covers  eighty-four  pages.  In  reading  this  chapter  one  is  con- 
tinually reminded  of  the  reports  issued  each  year  by  State 
Boards  of  Charities,  and  the  literature  poured  forth  in  such  pro- 
fusion for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  drunkenness  and  all 
its  attendant  evils  hideous  and  disgusting.  It  was  left  to  Tol- 
stoy in  Scbastopol  and  to  Zola  in  La  Debacle  to  picture  war  in 
all  of  its  horrors,  and  Dr.  Hall  is  only  a  short  distance  in  the 
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rear  of  these  two  master-realists  in  painting  crime  in  all  its 
enormity.  Every  phase  of  criminal  statistics  is  paraded ;  tables 
and  diagrams  are  often  employed  to  enforce  an  argument  or  to 
illustrate  an  hypothesis.  Clergymen  who  make  it  a  point  to- 
arouse  their  audiences  ought  to  read  this  chapter  to  gain  pith 
and  point  for  their  arguments,  and  educators  should  read  it  to- 
know  how  depraved  some  of  the  material  is  that  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  schools  and  reformatories.  There  is  a  consolation 
derived  from  this  somber  picture  in  the  thought  that  it  repre- 
sents only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  mass  of  young  people 
in  this  country.  This  is  indeed  a  very  comforting  thought 
after  the  long  wandering  thru  this  dismal  enough  subject.  Dr. 
Hall  is  particular  happy  in  picking  out  warts  and  cancers  on  the 
body  politic,  and  in  painting  them  in  brilliant  colors. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Dr.  Hall's  first  volume  treats  of 
"  Literature,  biography,  and  history  as  applied  to  adolescence."* 
This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  chapters  of  the  book.  It  is 
so  charmingly  disappointing  in  what  one,  from  reading  the 
headlines,  would  expect  to  find.  It  is  really  a  treatise  on  the 
reading  of  distinguished  men  and  women.  The  author  wan- 
ders thru  all  that  has  been  written  and  from  many  sources ;  he 
lays  garlands  before  the  reader  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion 
or  unfashion.  It  is  in  this  chapter  that  one  catches  glimpses 
still  lingering  in  the  author's  mind  of  the  deep  and  subtle  in- 
fluence Greek  thought  has  left  of  its  strange  and  weird  impres- 
sions on  Dr.  Hall's  mode  of  thinking,  tho  he  fancies  himself  en- 
tirely unshackled  from  its  unfruitful  influence.  He  goes  thru1 
the  old  writers  to  ascertain  what  they  thought  of  boys  and  men. 
He  comes  skipping  down  the  ages  as  gayly  as  a  Lacedemonian 
youth  going  forth  to  his  first  military  campaign,  now  intro- 
ducing us  to  one  person  and  now  to  another.  He  literally 
seems  to  have  come  out  from  under  the  spell  of  the  hideous 
nightmare  into  which  Adolescence  had  submerged  him.  This 
handicap  had  weighted  him  down  for  more  than  500  pages. 
He  slashes  right  and  left ;  he  smiles  and  laughs  and  makes  eyes, 
at  good  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  He  throws  John  Stuart 
Mill  on  the  canvas  for  a  moment,  to  exhibit  his  training,  but 
he  does  not  tell  how  devoted  this  "  logic-chopping  machine  "" 
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was  to  his  wife,  and  how  all  of  the  light  of  the  world  grew 
suddenly  dark  when  she  died;  or  how  it  was  that  the  author 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy  became  inconsolable  when  his  wife 
passed  away.  But  it  is  a  delightful  chapter;  it  is  the  really 
great,  inspiring  chapter  in  the  volume.  It  is  worthy  to  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  John  Burroughs's  Literary  values,  and  this; 
is  to  accord  it  high  praise. 

The  reader  encounters  his  first  philosophical  discussion  in  his 
progress  thru  Adolescence  when  he  readies  the  chapter  on 
"  Feeling  and  psychic  evolution."  The  author  is  confronted  at 
the  outset  with  some  of  the  deepest  world  problems,  and  he  has 
some  solutions,  tentative  ones  at  least,  that  he  is  paving  the  way 
to  bring  eventually  to  the  foreground.  In  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  discussion  of  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  he 
brings  forward  one  system  at  a  time  of  these  now  held  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  human  race,  reviews  it  and  then  thrusts  it  aside* 
To  pass  in  review  old  theological  and  historical  questions,  and 
to  find  each  wanting,  is  a  very  heavy  piece  of  literary  work.. 
Whether  all  of  these  will  "  stay  fixed  "  as  Dr.  Hall  leaves  them, 
is  not  at  all  certain.  There  is  doubtless  more  of  the  author's 
"  soul  travail  "  put  into  this  short  chapter  than  into  all  the 
others  that  precede  it.  He  feete  himself  on  safe  ground  and  he 
argues  closely.  How  the  soul  started;  has  it  lived  continu- 
ously; is  it  a  by-product  of  some  bodily  function;  how  it  has 
been  influenced  by  the  beliefs  of  the  past ;  what  is  it  in  its  es- 
sence; how  does  it  get  outside  of  its  abode;  what  is  meant  by 
its  immateriality?  All  these  and  many  other  issues  are  raised 
but  not  settled ;  the  lid  is  simply  tilted  so  that  one  can  look  into 
the  pot  and  see  it  boiling,  and  thus  the  author  balances  one- 
theory  against  another  and  then  rejects,  elects  what  he  will  and 
goes  onward,  believing  that  the  "  best  and  only  key  to  truly  ex- 
plain mind  in  man  is  mind  in  animals  from  which  he  sprang  in 
his  infancy,  which  so  faintly  recapitulates  them."  Of  course 
this  lands  the  author  full-fledged  into  the  evolutionary  hypothe- 
sis, "  up  to  all  pre-existing  lower  forms,"  and  out  of  a  low 
set  of  slimy  ancestors  we  have  been  developed.  This  is  as  far 
back  as  Dr.  Hall  takes  us,  and  there  the  ooze  or  slime  should 
have  been  pronounced  not  only  '*  good,"  but  "  very  good  "  L 
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If  this  be  the  full  and  last  deliverance  of  science  from  the 
genetic-philosophic  standpoint,  then  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  this  school  of  thinkers  has  been  "  swimming  in  a  tub," 
rather  than  sailing  along  on  an  open,  flowing  current. 

Dr.  Hall  is  much  happier  tracing  a  soul  thru  its  stages  of 
development  than  he  is  building  up  a  great  theological  system, 
and  he  can  handle  his  material  better,  and  of  this  species  of 
handiwork  New  England  thinkers  have  been  felicitously  pro- 
lific, yet  an  outsider,  living  in  this  part  of  our  country,  feels 
more  secure  in  following  him  with  a  good  lantern  thru  this 
■dubious,  religious  quagmire. 

Altho  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Hall's  broad  scholarship  and  wide 
learning,  yet  the  writer  is  more  deeply  interested  in  seeing 
how,  with  such  forceful  courage,  he  attacks  the  great  problems 
of  life,  whether  he  resolves  them  or  not.  As  a  tapster  of 
human  feelings,  he  is  certainly  a  master-workman,  and  he 
shows  his  skill  in  handling  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
stood  for  ages  as  perpetual  challenges  to  the  human  mind. 
His  is  a  soul  struggling,  tho  clogged  heavily,  upward  toward 
the  light.  It  may  be  a  very  difficult,  hazardous  feat,  even  for 
Dr.  Hall,  to  cut  away  all  his  moorings,  and  then  find  a  solid 
foundation  to  stand  on  afterwards.  He  has  certainly  worked 
a  few  of  his  problems  clear  thru  to  the  other  end,  and  he  is 
seeking  a  method  by  which  he  cart  bind  all  into  an  unbroken 
chain. 

He  who  expects  a  heroic  or  romantic  treatment  of  "  Love  in 
adolescence,"  will  turn  away  from  the  reading  of  this  chapter 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  disappointment.  While  it  is 
"based  on  sexual  differences,  it  is  put  on  a  sort  of  high  plane  of 
non-sentimental  love, — a  Platonic  kind  of  business,  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  affair  that  comes  like  sunshine  and  rain  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  As  to  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  the  treatment  is  restricted,  and  a  bit  shallow.  It  is  not 
the  love  that  novelists  portray  or  the  anatomists  of  the  human 
heart;  it  is  the  "  little  dry  sort,"  such  as  Holmes  knew  so  well 
how  to  slip  into  his  novels  as  side-issues.  There  is  a  broad 
"kind  of  human  philanthropy  foreshadowed,  such  as  Charles 
Sumner  had  for  humanity,  which  spreads  out  and  reaches  all 
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the  world.  On  this  elevated  plateau,  so  to  speak,  Dr.  Hall 
seems  to  be  well  at  home.  That  kind  of  love  that  makes  one 
feel  very  happy,  or  very  miserable,  is  not  included  in  this  classi- 
fication. 

But  even  the  treatment  here  is  interesting,  just  as  everything 
is  interesting  upon  which  Dr.  Hall  chooses  to  speak, — the  in- 
terest lying  chiefly  in  his  view-points.  The  discussion  as  a 
unity,  impresses  one  as  being  the  old  Greek  ideas  modified  by 
modern  accessories.  All  shades  of  sexual  opinions  and  in- 
fluences are  given  with  a  degree  of  fullness  that  leaves  little  to 
be  desired  in  a  frigid  treatment  of  this  kind.  Somehow  the 
writer  feels  that  Dr.  Hall  should  have  warmed  up  into  a  mod- 
erate glow  in  this  chapter,  even  if  he  had  had  to  dance  a  few 
minutes  before  writing  each  paragraph. 

Love,  so  to  speak,  is  made  in  the  next  chapter  to  take  on  a 
wider  meaning  in  the  "  Feelings  toward  nature."  This  is  a 
theme  upon  which  artists  and  poets  have  dwelt  from  time 
immemorial,  and  here,  too,  is  found  the  basic  element  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  natural  sciences.  Again,  our  author  is  per- 
fectly at  home  in  dealing  with  nature  as  a  great  educative  force. 
He  ranges  thru  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  at  will, 
fancy-free,  caring  little  whether  world  is  will,  or  the  world  is 
the  thought  of  him  who  thinks  it.  He  punctures  here  and 
there  pernicious  practices  that  have  grown  up  like  noxious 
weeds  in  our  educational  systems,  and  that  need  some  of  Her- 
cules' strength  to  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots.  Truly  this  is  a 
section  for  schoolmasters, — those  who  teach  in  common 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges, — and  while  few  will  be 
likely  to  change  their  methods  of  teaching  after  reading  this 
chapter,  it  will  cause  many  to  stop  and  to  inquire  into  their  own 
methods,  and  to  endeavor  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  for 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  A  tremendous  wealth  of  learning 
is  here  compressed  into  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  it 
ranks  in  importance  with  the  chapter  on  "  Literature,  biog- 
raphy, and  history."  It  shows  the  kaleidoscopic  nature  of 
Dr.  Hall's  mind,  and  the  jerky  way  he  attacks  subjects,  as 
well  or  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  part  of  the  entire 
work. 
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Illustrations  of  "  Savage  public  initiations,  classical  ideals 
and  customs,  and  church  confirmations,"  are  produced  for  a 
twofold  purpose, — to  show  the  present  degree  of  culture  of  the 
primitive  peoples,  and  to  mark  the  distance  that  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  have  traveled  in  the  upward  trend  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  looking  over  this  subject,  one  is  strongly  reminded  of 
the  discussions  of  primitive  races  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  other 
writers,  who  have  endeavored  to  find  the  key  that  explains  all 
there  is  in  the  present  by  reference  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  low  and  backward  races  of  the  earth,  just  as  they 
emerged  from  the  lowest  forms  of  savagery.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  view  of  the  subject  can  be  productive  of  no  im- 
portant results  among  modern  nations  that  have  statutory  laws, 
defining  when  the  young  man  becomes  a  legally  qualified 
citizen. 

The  discussion  of  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Jews,  is  instructive  from  a  comparative  view-point 
to  such  as  are  interested  in  investigations  of  this  kind.  To  the 
majority  of  readers  it  is  an  arid  region,  devoid  of  special  in- 
terest. It  is  an  easy  transition  from  all  this  to  the  "  Psychol- 
ogy of  conversion,"  which  is  a  part  of  the  same  subject.  In 
this  department  of  church  history  Dr.  Hall  again  shows  won- 
derful tact  in  seizing  upon  a  mass  of  details  involving  religious 
enthusiasm  and  great  spiritual  awakenings  in  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  race,  and  showing  how  apparently  insignificant  be- 
ginnings, springing  up  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  have 
influenced  the  forward  movements  of  humanity.  This  chap- 
ter might  as  well  have  been  called  a  "  History  of  revivals,"  as 
far  as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned.  Statistics  are  used  to 
an  alarming  extent  to  determine  the  mean  average  age  at  which 
people  are  most  apt  to  unite  with  the  various  churches  of  the 
world.  Much  of  this  chapter  is  a  sort  of  sermon, — a  favorite 
method  Dr.  Hall  has  of  indicating  and  impressing  great  or 
solemn  truths.  Such  subjects  as  heaven,  hell,  death,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  attractive 
themes,  and  they  have  a  deep  fascination  for  him  who  believes 
that  each  shall  be  punished  or  rewarded  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.     Between  the  lines,  one  reads  the  arguments 
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of  his  soul  in  trying  to  balance  its  own  accounts  with  the  Great 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  To  anyone  who  has  not  the 
time  to  read  a  large  number  of  books  on  the  religious  life, 
beliefs,  and  ceremonies  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  he 
will  find  as  much  as  is  really  valuable  or  useful  in  the  present 
chapter. 

Then  the  author  wanders  intentionally  into  a  different  field. 
He  is  apparently  content  now  to  leave  love  for  the  other  sex, 
for  nature,  religious  doctrines  and  beliefs,  and  take  up  "  Social 
instincts  and  institutions."  He  begins  with  the  different  mo- 
tives that  lead  men  into  other  fields  of  activity ;  to  the  passions 
that  so  often  dominate  reason;  to  the  stimulus  of  fear  and 
harmful  influences ;  to  pity,  remorse,  and  the  lashings  of  con- 
science; to  the  patriotic  and  philanthropic  sentiments;  to  the 
school  and  the  home  as  social  institutions;  to  property,  social 
judgments  and  values,  and  the  power  of  social  combinations. 
It  is  during  this  plastic  period,  when  youth  is  very  impressible, 
that  the  true  educator  can  wield  his  moral  force  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  shaping  the  characters  of  boys  and  young  men.  The 
teacher  who  can  control  the  social  instincts  of  his  pupils  per- 
forms the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  them. 

Dr.  Hall  is  again  at  his  best  in  treating  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  education.  Here  he  returns  to  the  positive  asser- 
tions by  which  obedience  must  be  enforced  and  insisted  on,  in 
a  way  that  is  truly  refreshing.  After  this  outburst  of  com- 
mon sense,  Dr.  Hall  burns  all  the  sappy  educational  structures 
he  finds  about  him,  by  claiming  that  the  chief  mental  training 
from  eight  to  twelve  is  arbitrary  memorization,  drill  habitua- 
tion with  only  a  limited  appeal  to  the  understanding.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  the  brain  has  attained  nearly  its 
full  size,  the  gums  have  about  reached  their  maximum  sur- 
face, growth  is  less  rapid,  and  the  power  to  resist  both  disease- 
and  fatigue  is  strong  and  steady.  Discipline  in  reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  verbal  memory,  manual  training,  practicing 
musical  technique,  learning  names,  drill  in  arithmetic,  foreign 
languages  by  oral  methods,  and  correct  pronunciation,  should 
all  be  taught;  yea,  drilled  into  the  mental  fiber  of  the  child. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  bold  dash  backward  and  in  opposition 
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to  the  educational  theorists,  he  adds  insult  to  defiance  by  aver- 
ring that  authority  should  now  take  precedence  of  reason. 
Neither  does  he  believe  in  much  explaining  to  children — 
"  which  slows  down  tuition."  In  short,  this  is  the  age  of 
little  method  and  much  matter.  The  good  teacher  is  now  a 
"  pedotrieb  "  or  "  boy-driver."     "  Overaccuracy  is  atrophy." 

Is  this  man  a  seer?  Has  he  seen  into  human  nature  far- 
ther and  better  than  multiplied  thousands  of  others?  He  is 
neither  mad  nor  dreaming.  He  is  telling  the  teachers  of 
America  the  gospel  truth. 

Of  course,  this  attitude  toward  the  learner  is  not  to  last 
always.  At  the  sign  of  mannishness  a  change  comes  over  the 
stripling.  Our  methods  of  study  in  secondary  and  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  degenera- 
tion so  far  as  concerns  our  greatest  organ, — the  intellect.  Dr. 
Hall  ascribes  this  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  to  the 
methods  of  teaching,  to  the  time  set  apart  for  unimportant  or 
useless  studies,  and  to  spending  time  on  certain  other  sub- 
jects in  which  time  is  practically  wasted.  Baby  Latin  still  has 
a  hold  in  high  schools,  but  it  is  not  the  only  infant  there.  If 
high  schools  were  objects  of  castigation,  he  has  lashed  them 
with  many  stripes.  Admitting  that  his  assertions  are  too 
florid,  it  certainly  behooves  high-school  and  college  teachers 
to  pause  and  reflect  seriously  over  the  strong  accusations  he 
brings  forth.  No  class  of  schools  escapes  his  waspish  criti- 
cisms. While  he  turns  up  root  and  branches,  yet  he  offers 
something  every  time  which  he  conceives  to  be  better  than 
what  he  has  displaced.  As  he  destroys,  so  he  reconstructs.  In 
order  to  arouse  the  endowed  colleges  from  what  he  considers 
their  lethargic  condition,  he  mildly  suggests  that  they  ought 
to  be  supervised;  that  the  courses  of  study,  sports,  and  col- 
lege life  are  all  made  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  for  example,  and 
that  the  high-school  courses  of  study  are  now  cut  and  fashioned 
and  guaranteed  a  perfect  fit  by  the  colleges  and  universities 
above  them.  A  look  inside  the  great  institutions  reveals  the 
deadening  routine  and  the  grinding  effects  of  over-organiza- 
tion. Carlyle  is  hardly  grimmer  in  his  pamphlets.  An  ear- 
nest man  striving  to  make  his  fellows  see  thru  shams  of  edu- 
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cation  like  a  prophet  of  old  anointed  from  on  high,  is  speak- 
ing to  the  American  people. 

The  chapter  on  "  Adolescent  girls  and  their  education  "  is  a 
summary  with  observations,  beginning  with  the  book  written 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Clarke.  The  question  is  still  on  the  "  firing- 
line  "  and  Dr.  Hall  bombards  it  ferociously;  but  the  more  it 
is  discussed,  the  farther  the  disputants  are  apart.  The  latest 
phase  has  been  the  reaction  in  some  of  the  best  established  col- 
leges and  universities  in  respect  to  the  male  students  in  their 
efforts  to  debar  women  from  the  highest  privileges,  unless 
they  are  reached  in  female  institutions.  Just  how  much  of 
this  opposition  is  founded  on  reason,  and  how  much  on  igno- 
rance, would  be  hard  to  tell  at  present.  The  .kernel  of  the 
matter  is,  that  outside  of  the  rougher,  the  more  boisterous 
element  in  college  or  university,  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
women  gaining  all  the  highest  prizes  and  standing  at  the  head 
of  their  classes  and  taking  all  the  honors.  Of  course  this  will 
not  be  admitted,  but  it  is  the  truth  nevertheless. 

The  burden  of  Dr.  Hall's  contention  is  that  women  should 
get  married,  and  become  mothers  of  large,  strapping  boys  and 
girls — a  whole  houseful.  In  throwing  up  one's  hands  in 
surprise  before  embracing  this  doctrine  in  full,  one  can  only 
write  the  words,  "  perhaps,  if !  "  and  pass  to  the  last  topic — 
the  "  Treatment  of  backward  races." 

Descanting  upon  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  which  has- 
assumed  such  magnificent  proportions  since  1897,  embracing 
nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  globe  and  covering 
about  two-fifths  of  its  land  surface,  including  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  colonies  and  dependencies,  all  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  subject  to  a  few  civilized  nations,  it  presents  vast  and 
complicated  problems.  Here  Dr.  Hall  sees  the  nations  putting 
these  child  people  into  schools,  and  endeavoring  to  make  them 
take  up  the  white  man's  civilization,  and  those  who  cannot  or 
will  not,  are  passing  away  as  the  great  beasts  of  the  forest  and 
plains  have  done  before  them.  In  all  savages,  he  sees  the 
great  need  of  watchful,  loving  care  and  time  for  adjustment 
to  their  new  condition.  To  force  them  precociously  produces 
the  same  disastrous  results  that  it  does  to  overstrain  and  over- 
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burden  childhood.  To  commercialize  and  to  oppress  them 
with  work,  is  the  same  as  it  is  with  child  labor  on  a  large 
scale.  He  sees  ultimate  extinction  in  colonial  policies  as  they 
are  chiefly  conducted  at  present.  By  a  long  process  of  rea- 
soning, interspersed  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  with  ac- 
counts of  travelers,  naturalists,  and  missionaries  as  well  as 
sailors  and  soldiers,  observations  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  he  draws  somber  pictures.  He  shows  by  incontestable 
proof  how  partial  civilization  has  wholly  or  partially  blasted 
the  lives  of  the  contented  and  comparatively  happy  savages, 
happy  till  the  white  man  came  among  them.  His  conclusions 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  reached  by  Pearson  in  his 
work,  National  life  and  character.  To  give  point  to  this  line 
of  inquiry,  one  might  ask,  Why  are  they  dying  out?  Some 
are  boastful  enough  to  contend  that  it  is  owing  to  the  sort  of 
bungling  missionary  theology  and  of  do-as-you-please  economy 
that  are  foisted  upon  them. 

Approaching  the  Philippine  problems  without  any  colonial 
experience  of  our  own  and  little  to  learn  from  others,  Dr. 
Hall  does  not  take  the  most  roseate  view  of  the  future. 
u  From  our  experience  with  the  Indians  our  soldiers  have 
learned  severity,  and  from  contact  with  the  negro  we  have 
learned  contempt  for  dark  skins,  and  this  is  a  bad  preparation 
for  dealing  with  the  intricate  problems  in  these  islands."  The 
only  safety  he  sees  is  to  go  back  to  first  principles — tho  we 
are  not  told  what  they  are — and  "  to  steer  by  stars  and  not 
by  coast  marks."  He  next  pays  his  respects  to  South  Africa, 
and  makes  a  few  running  comments  on  conditions  there. 
When  he  touches  the  United  States,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
the  negro  physically  has  been  helped  by  the  new  conditions 
into  which  he  was  somewhat  violently  forced.  The  transition 
was  too  sudden.  Instead  of  the  improvident,  happy-go-lucky 
creature  as  he  was  in  ante-bellum  days,  Dr.  Hall,  thinks. that 
insanity,  in  the  form  of  paresis,  has  assumed  metropolitan  pro- 
portions among  them,  and  that  consumption  is  becoming  the 
scourge  of  the  race.  Yet  he  has  hope  for  the  negro  race  in 
America,  and  he  ventures  the  assertion  that  if  Booker  T. 
Washington  was  made  Autocrat  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
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neither  white  armies  nor  pedagogs  could  do  what  he  would 
accomplish  for  these  people.  If  the  white  people  of  the  North 
had  hot  expected  so  much  of  the  negroes  of  the  South, — a 
simple-hearted,  affectionate  people, — and  had  permitted  them 
to  work  out  their  upward  movement  gradually,  their  head- 
way would  have  been  more  substantial,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  any  backward  steps. 

The  negro  problem  will  have  to  solve  itself  by  the  aid  of  the 
two  races  most  interested — by  the  whites  and  the  blacks  them- 
selves as  they  live  side  by  side.  It  is  a  problem  different  from 
any  other  social  problem  of  the  world,  from  the  fact  that  the 
backward  race  is  thousands  of  miles  from  its  original  habitat. 
There  is  no  other  parallel  case,  so  far  as  the  writer  now  re- 
calls, anywhere  else  on  the  earth.  Elsewhere  the  white  race 
trampled  and  debauched  the  backward  races  under  various 
pretenses  on  their  own  land  and  in  their  own  homes,  and  these 
chapters  are  the  very  darkest  in  history.  In  brief,  the  choice 
has  been,  submit  or  die. 

It  is  useless  to  continue  further.     To  get  the  full  gist  of 

Dr.  Hall's  argument,  one  should  read  it  thru  and  ponder  over 

it.     This  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  do.     In  no  other  book 

that  he  has  ever  read,  did  he  find  so  much  to  oppose  or  so  much 

to  appreciate.     It  is  a  marvelous  work;  great  in  its  material, 

wonderful  in  its  conception,  kaleidoscopic  in  its  phases,  but 

disjointed  in  its  logic. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


IV 

ANNUAL   SURVEY   OF    MORAL   AND    RELIGIOUS 

PROGRESS1 

No  one  can  attempt  a  general  survey  of  the  condition  of 
moral  and  religious  education  in  America  without  becoming 
acutely  conscious  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task.  The 
age  in  which  we  live,  taught  by  many  failures,  has  learned  to 
distrust  swift  and  easy  generalizations.  It  prefers  the  micro- 
scope to  the  field-glass.  It  has  insisted  on  division  of  labor  in 
the  intellectual  as  in  the  industrial  realm,  and,  absorbed  in  the 
investigation  of  individual  objects,  events,  or  movements,  is 
quite  willing  to  leave  to  the  future  those  great  co-ordinations 
and  syntheses  for  which  the  present  day  feels  so  keenly  its 
incompetence.  But,  in  addition  to  this  general  tendency  of 
the  time-spirit,  which  holds  us  back  from  rash  conclusions  in 
every  realm,  there  are  two  special  difficulties  in  this  particular 
field. 

The  first  one  is  that  statistics  and  formal  reports  can  never 
adequately  record  moral  and  religious  conditions.  The  report 
of  a  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  can  be  made  fairly 
concrete  and  exact.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  num- 
ber of  periods  spent  in  recitation  per  week,  the  number  who 
successfully  pass  examinations,  the  amount  invested  in  labora- 
tories and  libraries — these  facts  properly  tabulated  for  a  series 
of  years  and  reduced  to  percentage,  may  give  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  growth  and  efficiency  of  the  school.  But  a  report 
on  moral  and  religious  development  cannot  be  thus  reduced  to 
diagrams  and  tables.  It  deals  with  forces  peculiarly  in- 
tangible, subtle,  and  illusive.  There  is  somewhat  involved  of 
which  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth. 
Such*  a  report  must  be,  on  the  whole,  qualitative  rather  than 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Religious  Educational  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  15,  1905. 
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quantitative.  It  has  to  do  with  ideals  and  atmosphere  rather 
than  certificates  and  diplomas.  It  must  be  a  series  of  im- 
pressions rather  than  a  statement  of  percentages,  since  it  deals 
with  "  thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed  into  a  narrow  act."  The 
essential  facts  of  religious  growth  usually  escape  the  census- 
taker,  and  must  be  felt  in  order  to  be  known. 

A  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  impossibility — a  happy 
one  it  is — of  dissecting  out  moral  education  from  education  in 
general.  The  two  are  so  inextricably  intertwined  both  in  the 
human  powers  to  which  they  appeal,  and  in  all  their  history, 
that  so  long  as  morality  belongs  to  all  conduct,  and  religion 
mingles  with  all  life,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  dissect  out 
a  portion  of  a  man's  training  and  say :  "  This  is  religious 
growth ;  the  rest  is  merely  secular." 

Yet,  tho  we  cannot  separate,  we  can  discuss  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  educational  process.  We  may  with  profit  discuss 
physical  education,  even  tho  every  physical  fact  is  inwoven 
with  the  intellectual  life.  We  may  discuss  industrial  educa- 
tion, even  tho  all  education  affects  deeply  the  industrial  life 
of  our  time.  So  we  can  discuss  moral  training,  even  tho  we 
gladly  recognize  that  all  good  education  is  education  in  good- 
ness, and  all  right  training  is  training  in  doing  right.  The 
question  before  us  is,  then,  how  far  our  entire  educational 
apparatus,  from  kindergarten  to  university,  is  adequately  per- 
forming the  function  of  character-building,  and  especially 
whether  the  agencies  which  have  been  established  with  this 
avowed  purpose  are  increasingly  efficient  in  their  work. 

1.  The  most  cursory  review  of  the  past  year  makes  it  clear 
that  these  twelve  months  have  been,  in  the  field  we  are  study- 
ing, a  time  of  unprecedented  agitation  and  activity.  In  the 
correspondence  which  I  have  had  with  leaders  of  religious 
thought  and  action  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  unanimous 
report  is  one  of  stir,  fermentation,  and  incessant  debate.  The 
slumbers  of  years  have  been  broken.  Complacency  is  abol- 
ished. The  disciples  of  the  status  quo  no  longer  dominate  the 
entire  situation.  A  "  divine  discontent  "  has  spread  thruout 
the  land.  All  of  us,  pastors,  teachers,  educators,  lay-workers, 
have  entered  into  a  period  of  serious  self-examination.     Every- 
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where  men  are  asking  why  it  is  that,  with  all  the  agencies  in- 
herited from  our  fathers  or  newly  organized  in  our  time,  with 
all  the  preaching  and  teaching  and  organization  and  literature 
at  our  command,  great  ethical  abuses  continue  unabated  or 
increased  in  modern  society,  why  our  children  are  so  ignorant 
of  the  Bible,  why  respect  for  law  and  order  diminishes,  and 
the  moral  leadership  of  the  Christian  Church  is  not  so  evi- 
dent as  in  a  former  time.  On  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit, 
in  books  and  magazines,  in  conventions  and  assemblies  and 
summer  schools,  in  colleges  and  universities,  the  discussion 
has  been  constant,  keen,  and  eager.  Some  have  claimed  that 
the  great  defects  of  the  social  order  are  due  chiefly  to  de- 
ficiencies in  primary  and  secondary  education.  Public-school 
principals  and  superintendents  have  debated  the  moral  tend- 
encies of  the  modern  school,  its  influence  on  manners  and 
conduct,  and  its  relation  to  home  and  society.  The  Sunday 
School  has  been  heard  asking  in  many  places  the  old  question : 
"  What  lack  I  yet?  "  and  our  generation  has  been  smitten  with 
a  general  conviction  of  educational  sin.  Religious  denomina- 
tions have  constantly  discussed  the  true  function  of  their 
academies  and  private  schools,  and  have  reorganized  their 
societies  for  ministerial  aid.  Churches  have  been  led  to  exalt 
the  teaching  function  of  the  ministry,  and  pastors  have  in 
many  regions  begun  to  experiment  with  classes  for  pastoral 
instruction  and  training.  The  publishing  houses  have  teemed 
with  all  kinds  of  "  helps,"  manuals,  primers,  studies,  com- 
mentaries, and  histories,  of  all  grades  of  efficiency  or  de- 
ficiency. Theological  seminaries  have  felt  the  quickening,  and 
yielded  in  some  cases  to  new  ideals. 

New  organizations  have  been  formed  for  Bible  study.  One 
of  these,  the  American  Bible  League,  held  its  second  public 
•convention  in  Boston  in  December.  During  the  sessions  of 
three  days  about  twenty  addresses  were  delivered  on  Biblical 
subjects,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  both  by  the  speak- 
ers and  the  public.  Membership  in  the  League  is  limited  to 
persons  signing  a  statement  as  to  certain  conclusions  already 
reached  regarding  the  Scriptures,  and  a  series  of  text-books  is 
to  be  issued  explaining  and  defending  such  conclusions.     Cer- 
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tainly  all  sincere  and  genuine  investigation  is  to  be  welcomed. 
We  have  learned  to  tolerate  various  types  of  study  and  to  re- 
joice in  all  sincere  endeavor  to  interpret  the  sacred  writings. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  needs  of  the  eighty  millions  in  the 
republic  should  be  met  by  any  one  type  of  study  or  student. 
If  men  and  women  are  induced  by  any  method  whatever  to 
expose  their  minds  day  after  day  to  the-  message  of  apostles 
and  prophets,  therein  we  rejoice  and  will  rejoice.  The  spirit 
of  disdain  is  as  unpedagogical  as  it  is  un-Christian.  Any  at- 
tempts are  better  than  indifference  and  inertia. 

But  indifference  has  been  steadily  vanishing.  The  past  year 
has  been  marked  by  unusual  evangelistic  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  churches,  both  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain.  Spirit- 
ual awakenings  of  peculiar  power  have  been  witnessed  in  vari- 
ous cities,  and  great  multitudes  have  become  conscious  of  the 
unseen  and  eternal.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  past,  such 
movements  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  zeal  in  education.  In 
the  white  heat  of  religious  conviction  were  born  most  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  church.  We  cannot  forget  that 
three  of  the  greatest  evangelists  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
Charles  G.  Finney,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  and  Dwight  L. 
Moody — gave  their  closing  years  largely  to  the  founding  of 
Christian  schools  which  are  still  their  enduring  monument. 
Out  of  those  who  have  felt  the  breath  of  religious  aspiration 
this  past  year,  we  may  expect  many  to  become  educational 
leaders  and  founders.  One  of  our  great  needs  is  to  achieve 
in  America  what  has  long  been  seen  in  Great  Britain,  the 
union  of  candid,  patient  scholarship  with  genuine  fervor  in 
religious  and  philanthropic  endeavor. 

2.  A  second  noteworthy  tendency  of  the  past  year  is  the 
growing  sense  of  the  underlying  unity  of  all  agencies  aiming 
at  moral  and  religious  development.  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  our  generation  is  the  way  in  which  strong  minds  in 
every  branch  of  the  church  and  every  region  of  the  country 
are  overcoming  obstacles,  overleaping  barriers,  and  feeling  the 
thrill  of  conscious  power.  But  this  solidarity  is  to  be  realized 
not  merely  among  persons,  but  among  groups  of  persons  who 
in   various   ways  are  striving  toward  a  common  goal.     To 
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quote  words  applied  by  President  McKinley  to  another  subject : 
"  The  era  of  reciprocity  has  come."  For  men  to  stand  apart 
forever  in  religious  education  simply  because  by  inheritance  or 
by  preference  they  differ  in  liturgical  forms  or  philosophical 
explanations  or  theological  formulas,  while  their  fundamental 
aims  are  one,  is  to  entail  upon  our  generation  enormous  edu- 
cational loss  as  well  as  moral  enfeeblement.  We  are  coming 
every  year  more  deeply  to  realize  that  we  must  be  broad 
enough  to  make  room  for  broad  men,  and  tolerant  enough  to 
tolerate  the  intolerant.  Differences  in  definition  or  mode  of 
approach  to  common  problems  must  not  be  allowed  to  erect  in- 
superable barriers  between  men  whose  objects  and  aspirations 
are  identical.  When  the  spirit  of  unity,  which  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  any  chimerical  desire  for  uniformity,  cannot  achieve 
its  goal  by  conventional  and  accustomed  paths,  it  frequently 
goes  outside  of  them  and  creates  new  paths,  as  a  river  under 
the  impact  of  a  freshet  overleaps  its  banks,  carves  out  for  it- 
self new  channels,  and  by  unmapped  and  undreamed-of  passages 
finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Organizations  not  mentioned  in  any 
church  councils,  destitute  of  ecclesiastical  recognition,  have 
sprung  up  in  many  places  this  past  year,  for  Bible  study,  for 
training  of  teachers,  for  study  of  mission  fields,  because  the 
tide  of  life  has  seemed  greater  and  swifter  than  the  old  chan- 
nels could  convey.  In  some  States  the  Federation  of  Churches 
has  assumed  educational  functions.  In  Rhode  Island  this 
Federation  has  created  a  "  committee  on  public  education," 
which  as  its  first  work  will  send  letters  to  every  pastor  in  the 
State,  inquiring  as  to  what  is  being  done  by  the  churches  in 
systematic  instruction  in  church  history,  in  the  Bible,  in  morals, 
in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  etc.  The  results  thus  attained  are 
to  be  tabulated  and  sent  to  every  pastor  in  the  State,  that  the 
experience  of  each  may  be  placed  at  the  service  of  all.  The 
place  of  the  home  in  our  national  scheme  of  education  is  now 
receiving  greatly  increased  emphasis.  The  National  Council 
of  Congregational  Churches  in  October  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  meet  at  once  and  study  the  whole  subject  of  the  relation 
of  the  home  to  the  church  and  the  school,  and  report  three 
years  later.     The  study  of  sociology  is  compelling  a  new  valu- 
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ation  of  the  home  as  central  in  society.  It  is  realized  more 
and  more  clearly  that  parents,  whether  in  homes  of  poverty 
or  wealth,  cannot  farm  out  their  children  to  public  or  private 
institutions  without  social  disaster.  No  progress  in  schools 
will  ever  make  them  fit  substitutes  for  the  atmosphere  and 
training  of  a  wise,  sympathetic,  and  reverent  home.  The  pub- 
lic schools  are  awaking  to  their  duty,  and  placing  new  em- 
phasis on  conduct,  on  truth,  on  good  manners,  on  the  duty  of 
public  service.  There  is  a  pronounced  reaction  against  the 
extreme  secularization  of  the  schools.  In  the  South  the  con- 
viction persists  that  the  Bible  should  have  some  place,  not  yet 
fully  defined,  in  school  life.  The  constitution  of  Mississippi, 
which  prohibits  any  attempt  "  to  exclude  the  Holy  Bible  from 
use  in  any  public  school/'  reflects  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  Southern  in  distinction  from  many  of  the  Northern  States. 
But  in  North  and  South  alike,  the  conviction  grows  apace 
that  all  these  agencies,  in  so  far  as  they  are  one  in  aim, 
must  become  one  in  effort  and  must  co-operate  in  that  char- 
acter-building without  which  none  of  our  institutions  can 
endure. 

3.  A  third  characteristic  of  the  past  year  is  the  growing  de- 
mand for  contact  with  reality  in  religious,  as  in  intellectual, 
education.  In  the  intellectual  realm  the  change  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  the  most  noteworthy  advance  of  the  last  quar- 
ter century.  In  all  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  in  all  college  and  university  courses,  the  tendency 
has  been  steadily  away  from  words  to  things,  from  sym- 
bol to  object,  from  text-book  to  laboratory,  from  learning  by 
rote  to  learning  by  doing.  The  schools  in  which  the  three  R's 
used  to  absorb  the  entire  attention  are  now  giving  large  place 
to  nature  study,  to  manual  training,  to  domestic  science,  to 
sewing,  weaving,  molding  in  clay,  and  the  actual  practice  of 
the  arts  by  which  civilization  has  advanced.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  spell  and  pronounce  and  define  the  words  "  elec- 
tricity "  or  "  oxygen,"  and  to  reproduce  what  the  books  say 
about  them;  but  the  pupil  must  experiment  for  himself  with 
natural  powers  and  substances,  must  even  in  elementary  courses 
interrogate  nature  at  first  hand,  and  record  his  own  results. 
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It  is  impossible  that  this  change  in  the  method  of  education 
should  not  be  felt  in  the  religious  realm.  It  is  now  believed 
that;  "  the  whole  duty  of  man  "  cannot  be  learned  merely  from 
the  catechism,  but  that  "  if  any  man  will  do,  .  .  .  he  shall 
know."  It  is  realized  that  the  duties  of  justice,  benevolence, 
self-sacrifice,  and  truthfulness  will  not  be  fulfilled  by  memoriz- 
ing passages  from  the  Scriptures,  however  important  such  exer- 
cise may  be,  but  by  actual  practice  of  these  virtues  under  com- 
petent guidance.  We  are  seeing  more  clearly  than  ever  that 
every  church  is  a  school  of  character,  and  every  community 
a  laboratory  for  the  testing  and  verification  of  the  ancient  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  There  is  a  growing  distrust  of  the  a  priori 
and  dogmatic  method,  and  a  willingness  to  examine  candidly 
and  patiently  the  ultimate  facts.  There  is  a  generally  in- 
creasing desire  to  face  all  facts  in  psychology,  in  literary 
criticism,  in  historical  research,  in  natural  science,  with  the 
conviction  that  no  truth,  adequately  tested  and  fearlessly  pro- 
claimed, can  ultimately  damage  either  morality  or  faith.  Re- 
ligious institutions  are  naturally  and  rightly  conservative 
forces,  since  they  embody  results  for  which  generations  have 
labored  and  striven.  But  those  institutions  can  endure  only 
as  they  steadily  face  the  sunrise,  and  because  of  their  inherent 
strength  dare  to  make  room  for  the  arrival  of  new  conceptions 
of  truth.  The  conviction  is  everywhere  growing  that,  in  the 
words  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  "  the  universe  of  God  is  fire- 
proof, and  it  is  quite  safe  to  strike  a  match."  If  this  passion 
for  reality  has  led  in  some  instances  to  unconventional  ex- 
pressions of  religious  faith,  and  to  movements  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  and  classify,  yet  on  the  whole  we  have  come 
to  see  that  any  kind  of  expression  and  aspiration  is  better 
than  the  sleek  apathy  which  is  content  with  outer  correctness 
and  is  destitute  of  moral  dynamic. 

But  the  progress  of  the  year  may  be  seen  not  only  in  for- 
ward movements  and  tendencies;  it  may  be  seen  as  clearly  in 
growing  consciousness  of  weakness  and  defect.  In  two  re- 
spects the  moral  leaders  of  our  time  are  obviously  conscious 
of  a  weakness  which  extends  thru  all  our  educational  life. 
They  acknowledge  a  lack  of  thoroness  in  method,  and  a  lack 
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of  imperativeness  in  motive.  Let  us  consider  the  last  of  these 
first. 

4.  There  is  a  general  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators that  the  children  and  young  people  of  our  time  are  de- 
ficient in  the  sense  of  the  imperativeness  of  both  morality  and 
religion.  Our  children  are  more  alert,  sensitive,  and  observant 
in  realms  of  nature  and  art  than  ever  before ;  their  senses  are 
trained  at  an  early  age;  their  interests  are  many  and  diversi- 
fied; their  powers  are  awakened  and  stimulated  by  novel  and 
striking  methods  of  teaching;  the  contact  of  the  school  with 
society  is  closer  than  ever.  But  the  sense  of  duty  is  not  so  pro- 
found as  formerly,  and  the  moral  law  seems  less  majestic  and 
commanding  than  to  a  former  generation.  "Our  greatest 
weakness,"  writes  one  New  England  college  president,  "  is  a 
lack  of  decision  and  strength  in  the  assertion  of  rightful  au- 
thority and  a  consequent  lack  of  training  in  the  fundamental 
duty  of  obedience.  .  .  .  The  voice  of  command,  based  upon 
the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  addressed  to 
the  conscience  and  the  will,  is  seldom  heard." 

Other  writers  echo  the  opinion  that  the  great  defect  of 
childhood  to-day  is  the  lack  of  the  spirit  of  acknowledgment  of 
rightful  authority.  The  children  of  the  submerged  tenth  vie 
with  the  children  of  the  nouvcaux  riches  in  ignoring  law,  both 
human  and  divine.  The  awe  which  former  generations  of 
children  felt  in  the  presence  of  superior  wisdom,  age,  and 
experience  has  given  place  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  chil- 
dren who  mocked  the  prophet  Elisha,  while  the  avenging  bears 
are  apparently  now  extinct.  The  general  neglect  of  home 
training,  combined  with  the  absence  of  ethical  instruction 
in  many  schools,  is  having  its  inevitable  result.  The  sanc- 
tions of  the  moral  law  are  not  defied,  they  simply  are  not  felt 
or  even  perceived.  Things  are  done  if  they  are  attractive; 
otherwise  they  are  passed  and  forgotten.  The  fading  in  the 
modern  world  of  a  vivid  sense  of  the  imminence  of  future 
reward  or  punishment,  the  lessening  at  the  same  time  of  re- 
straint in  home  and  school,  and  the  constant  consultation  of 
the  pupil's  tastes  and  choices,  demanded  by  the  extension  of 
the  elective  system  downwards,  and  the  kindergarten  upwards 
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— all  this  is  apparent  in  growing  disrespect  for  law,  in  im- 
patience of  social  control,  and  in  an  egoistic  type  of  morality. 
"The  sacrificial  ideal  of  life  is  almost  wholly  out  of  view," 
writes  a  most  thoughtful  religious  leader.  It  deserves  to  be 
considered  whether  the  kindergarten,  with  all  its  beautiful 
tenderness,  its  care  for  the  individual,  its  rightful  exaltation 
of  play,  may  not  often  retain  children  too  long,  and  so  pre- 
vent their  entrance  into  a  discipline  which  exalts  obligation, 
distinguishes  sharply  between  work  and  play,  and  produces  a 
hardier  moral  type.  It  may  well  be  considered  whether  the 
doctrine  of  interest,  which  has  wrought  so  beneficent  changes 
in  modern  education,  has  not  in  some  quarters  been  totally 
misunderstood,  and  led  to  the  idea  that  duty  is  binding  only  so 
long  as  it  is  attractive.  It  may  be  considered  whether  the 
elective  system,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  individual  and  development  of  diverse  talents  and  call- 
ings, may  not  have  been  so  abused  as  to  lead  to  the  virtual  in- 
ference that  religious  life  is  optional,  to  be  sought  by  those  who 
can  afford  the  time  and  effort,  rather  than  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  a  complete  humanity.  Certainly  many  col- 
lege men  of  to-day  tend  to  the  position  that  religious  convic- 
tion and  emotion  are  very  suitable  for  some  temperaments,  but 
not  to  be  expected  by  others.  The  idea  of  specialization  seems 
to  be  carried  in  some  cases  into  the  moral  and  religious  realm, 
and  it  is  held  that,  while  some  men  have  the  gift  of  religious 
possibility,  or  are  called  to  a  sacrificial  life,  others  are  in- 
capable of  such  ideals  and  may  well  be  content  with  industrial 
or  financial  success.  The  consciousness  of  defect  in  these 
lines  is  so  widespread  that  the  letters  recently  received  read 
like  reports  from  some  great  confessional.  I  quote  only  two : 
one  from  a  college  president,  the  other  from  the  president  of 
a  theological  seminary.  The  president  of  one  of  our  largest 
women's  colleges  writes : 

"  We  sugar-coat  all  our  pills  of  learning.  Is  there  not  a 
wholesome  tonic  in  the  old-fashioned  method  of  learning  the 
disagreeable  thing,  of  being  sure  that  two  and  two  do  make 
four  and  can  by  no  possibility  be  twisted  into  anything  else? 
The  hard  places  of  life  must  be  faced  sooner  or  later,  and  tho 
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one  wants  to  shield  children  and  young  people  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, yet  it  is  no  true  education  which  does  not  give  them  a  cer- 
tain hardness  of  intellectual  and  moral  fiber,  which  will  enable 
them  to  face  their  own  difficulties,  and  to  accept  even  defeat 
always  with  a  strong  purpose  of  turning  it  into  victory.  Is 
there  not  such  a  thing  as  carrying  the  doctrine  of  working  in 
the  line  of  least  resistance  too  far,  both  in  intellectual  and  moral 
matters? " 

The  president  of  one  of  our  most  influential  theological  semi- 
naries makes  the  same  analysis  in  other  words : 

"  If  I  may  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  chief 
moral  weakness  in  American  education,  I  would  say  that  it 
consists  in  emphasis  upon  the  idea  that  the  way  to  educate 
children  is  to  interest  them.  This  descends  to  amusement; 
and  I  have  found  many  parents,  both  East  and  West  in  this 
country,  complain  that  their  children  were  not  trained  to  habits 
of  study.  That  is  to  say,  the  great  principle,  that  education 
has  to  do  more  with  the  will  than  with  any  other  function  of 
consciousness,  is  neglected  to  an  alarming  extent.  This  must 
exert  an  adverse  influence  upon  the  whole  moral  development 
of  the  child.  It  gives  rise  not  only  to  the  thirst  for  amuse- 
ment, but  also  to  the  inclination  to  move  in  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  to  a  sentimental  view  of  life  as  a  whole. 
Sentimentalism  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  danger  in  the  atmosphere 
of  contemporary  religion." 

When  a  general  defect  in  the  educational  process  of  a  nation 
thus  rises  into  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  leaders,  and  is 
frankly  analyzed  and  expressed,  we  are  justified  in  recording 
real  educational  progress. 

5.  Closely  connected  with  this  defect  is  another, — the  lack 
of  thoroness  in  thought  and  action.  The  superficiality  in 
Bible  study,  which  has  often  prevailed  in  the  past,  is  simply 
part  of  a  general  contentment  with  the  surface  of  things. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  alertness,  eagerness  and  movement ;  but 
there  is  a  demand  for  swift  results  which  allows  little  time 
for  the  ripening  of  knowledge  into  wisdom.  It  is  the  general 
conviction  of  college  teachers  that,  while  the  freshmen  of  to- 
day know  more  than  their  fathers  knew  at  the  same  age,  they 
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are  inferior  to  their  fathers  in  logical  strength,  in  power  of 
concentration,  and  in  the  faculty  of  sustained  thought. 
"  They  all  lack  continuity  of  thinking,"  writes  one  university 
professor.  Out  of  such  conditions  we  can  see  how  easily  may 
arise  the  flippancy,  irreverence,  and  irresponsibility  which  are 
not  unknown  in  any  public  or  private  school.  The  haste  to  be 
wise  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  haste  to  be  rich.  Whether  in  study 
of  the  Bible  or  of  the  stars  or  of  American  history,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  hurry  which  is  inimical  not  only  to  true  knowledge, 
but  to  depth  of  personality  and  poise  of  character.  "  What  is 
needed/'  writes  a  New  England  college  president,  "  is  mainly 
impulse  and  motive;  we  are  supplying  skill  and  tools.  Our 
efforts  and  training  are  centered  on  getting  rather  than  on 
being."  But  a  consciousness  of  this  deficiency,  instead  of  being 
cause  for  discouragement,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  step 
in  its  abolition.  A  sign  of  genuine  progress  is  that  teachers 
and  leaders  are  everywhere  declining  to  join  in  the  demand 
for  immediate  results  and  are  seeking  a  permanent  deposit  in 
the  character  and  life  of  the  pupil. 

II.  If,  then,  our  general  survey  shows  decided  progress  in 
unprecedented  activity,  in  increasing  solidarity  of  educational 
forces,  in  a  growing  demand  for  reality,  in  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  the  lack  of  imperativeness  in  motive  and  thoro- 
ness  in  method,  we  are  prepared  to  examine  certain  specific 
agencies  thru  which  our  generation  is  seeking  to  supply  its 
deficiencies  and  realize  its  aspirations.  The  detailed  study  of 
these  agencies  belongs  to  the  various  departments  of  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association.  Those  departments  are  seven- 
teen in  number — far  too  many  to  be  even  mentioned  in  this 
general  survey.  Every  one  of  them  includes  activities  that 
well  deserve  study,  and  the  progress  of  the  Association  as  a 
whole  depends  chiefly  on  the  independent  development  of  each 
department  along  its  own  line  of  investigation.  But  there 
are  four  agencies  in  religious  education  which  are  so  vitally 
important  that  we  cannot  in  the  most  cursory  review  fail  to 
note  their  advance.  These  are  the  literature  of  educational 
method,  the  Sunday  School,  the  Young  People's  Societies,  the 
colleges,  and  the  theological  seminaries. 
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1.  The  year  has  been  notable  for  its  publications  dealing 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  religious  education.  These 
publications  are  marked  by  a  broader  outlook  and  a  more 
philosophical  treatment  than  any  previously  put  forth.  The 
merely  homiletic  has  given  place  to  the  genuinely  educational, 
and  the  life  of  the  spirit  has  at  last  appeared  as  worthy  of 
serious  study  as  the  purely  cognitive  or  the  logical  process. 
The  real  "  helps  "  needed  by  our  Sunday-school  teachers  are 
not  miniature  sermons,  or  moralizings,  or  illustrations ;  rather 
do  they  need  understanding  of  the  child-nature,  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  teaching,  and  the  elementary  facts  in  religious 
psychology.  The  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association,  published  in  one  volume,  constitutes 
in  itself  a  contribution  to  this  subject  of  permanent  value,  re- 
markable for  the  unity  of  aim  exhibited  by  men  of  various 
churches,  temperaments,  schools  of  thought,  and  sections  of 
the  country.  The  founding  during  the  year  of  The  American 
journal  of  religious  psyclwlogy  and  education  is  most  signifi- 
cant. It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  psychologists  are  at  last 
convinced  that  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  conversion  and 
religious  development  is  not  a  realm  of  mist  and  illusion,  but 
is  worthy  of  the  best  scientific  method  and  the  most  patient 
investigation  that  trained  students  can  give.  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall's  monumental  work  on  Adolescence  includes 
sections  dealing  with  the  growth  of  the  moral  personality,  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  material  which  can  never  be  neglected  by 
any  subsequent  student.  Professor  George  A.  Coe's  work  on 
Education  in  religion  and  morals  will  probably  become  a  text- 
book for  a  multitude  of  earnest  teachers.  Personal  and  ideal 
elements  in  education,  by  President  Henry  Churchill  King,  ex- 
presses ideals  and  convictions  which  are  rapidly  becoming 
potent  forces  in  the  life  of  our  most  thoughtful  religious  lead- 
ers. Moral  education,  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  deals  with 
the  same  problems  from  a  wholly  different  standpoint.  The 
philosophy  of  education,  by  Professor  H.  H.  Home,  sets 
forth  principles  which  have  direct  application  in  the  field  we 
are  now  discussing.  The  fact  that  these  books  should  appear 
in  the  same  year,  and  that  the  methods  they  advocate  are  now 
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being  explained  and  enforced  in  scores  of  periodicals  and  from 
a  multitude  of  platforms  and  pulpits,  is  a  fact  of  far-reaching- 
importance.  Side  by  side  with  these  books  are  many  others 
on  the  study  and  teaching  of  ethics,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
works  on  ethical  theory  to  the  simplest  practical  talks  to  chil- 
dren. There  is  an  obvious  desire  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 
something  more  than  exhortation,  however  vivid ;  a  desire  to 
attain  a  definite  method  in  teaching  and  base  all  rules  on 
fundamental  principles.  No  previous  year  has  witnessed  in 
America  a  more  significant  output  of  literature  in  both  edu- 
cation and  ethics. 

2.  The  discussion  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  the  Sun- 
day school  has  been  incessant  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
No  subject  can  be  deemed  more  important.  If  the  Sunday 
school  is  the  church  at  study,  if  there  are  by  a  conservative 
estimate  more  than  thirteen  million  persons  enrolled  in  these 
schools,  and  if  over  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  our  church  members 
come  from  these  schools,  we  have  in  this  vast  undertaking  a 
most  potent  force  for  the  development  of  the  national  character. 
The  "  searchings  of  heart "  which  mark  all  education  to-day 
are  especially  insistent  in  this  field.  On  the  whole  the  situa- 
tion is  distinctly  encouraging.  If  most  of  us  would  agree  with 
the  university  professor  who  writes:  "Neither  the  aim  nor 
the  method  of  the  Sunday  school  has  been  modified  during  the 
century  of  its  existence  to  the  extent  that  the  conditions  war- 
rant," yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  agree  with  the  Southern 
editor  who  affirms :  "  More  has  been  done  since  February, 
1903,  to  put  the  Sunday  school  on  an  educational  basis  than 
during  the  score  of  years  immediately  preceding."  The  meet- 
ing of  the  Religious  Education  Association  two  years  ago 
sent  a  thrill  of  hope  and  expectation  thruout  the  Sunday  schools 
of  America,  while  the  meeting  of  last  year  transmuted  this 
hope  into  an  organized  endeavor.  It  was  felt  by  the  most 
thoughtful  leaders  in  the  education  of  the  young  that  at  last 
the  scattered  aspirations  of  hundreds  of  people  were  being 
crystallized  into  action,  that  the  emancipation  long  hindered 
by  inveterate  habit  and  timorous  counsels  and  vested  interests 
was  at  hand,  and  that,  not  by  defiance  and  revolution,  but  by 
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the  quiet  emergence  of  better  ideals  and  deeper  understanding, 
and  a  more  catholic  spirit,  the  new  day  had  dawned.     From 
all  sections  of  the  country  now  come  reports  of  noteworthy, 
and    in    some    cases    remarkable,    progress.     The    Episcopal 
Church  has,  perhaps,  in  this  work  taken  a  position  of  leader- 
ship.    It  has  published  during  the  year  thirty-five  text-books 
and  twelve  manuals  of  instruction.     At  its  General  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Boston  in  the  month  of  October,  a  new  Sunday 
School  Commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  seven  bishops, 
seven  clergymen,  and  seven  laymen.     At  the  same  time,  a 
Federation  of  Sunday  School  Associations  was  formed,  and 
the  entire  Convention  felt  itself  on  the  verge  of  a  great  for- 
ward movement.     The  work  of  the  Sunday  School  Commis- 
sion of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  as  recorded  in  its  quarterly 
Bulletin,  is  a  work  of  statesmanship  and  devotion,  the  results 
of  which  are  being  studied  thruout  the  country. 

The  Congregational  churches,  at  their  recent  triennial  con- 
ference in  Des  Moines,  put  upon  a  working  basis  a  Sunday- 
School  Commission  created  three  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  religious  education  thruout  the  denomination. 
The  Southern  Presbyterians  have  revolutionized  their  work 
within  two  years.  In  the  last  year  they  have  placed  several 
competent  men  in  the  field,  whose  business  it  is  to  help  the 
churches  to  better  things  in  religious  education.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  Southern  Baptists,  who  have  during 
the  year  divided  their  territory  into  districts,  and  put  experi- 
enced men  in  charge  of  the  work  of  Bible  study  and  general 
religious  training.  The  Methodist  Church,  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  is  aroused  on  this  subject,  and  is  scattering 
its  literature  far  and  wide,  filled  with  suggestion,  stimulus,  and 
outlines  of  method.  The  Unitarians  have  published  a  series, 
of  graded  lessons  of  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  character. 

The  chief  emphasis  is  now  laid  on  the  training  of  teachers-.. 
Seven  or  eight  Presbyterian  bodies  have  united  in  publishing 
a  course  of  study  for  such  training.  The  first  volume  appeared 
in  the  autumn,  and  has  met  with  much  favor.  Hundreds  of 
groups  in  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  formed  for  the  study  of  this  book.     The 
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International  Sunday  School  Association  has  appointed  a 
"  committee  on  education."  The  Teachers  College  of  Colum- 
bia University  has  offered  a  new  course  in  "  Sunday  School 
Instruction."  This  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  private  Sunday 
school,  which  meets  in  the  Teachers  College,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  professor  of  the  college,  with  many  of  the  students 
as  teachers  or  assistants.  It  is  supported  from  fees  paid  by 
the  pupils  and  scholarships  provided  by  friends  of  the  college. 
The  University  of  West  Virginia  has  organized  a  School  of 
Methods  for  Sunday-school  workers.  The  faculty  last  summer 
consisted  of  nine  instructors,  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
students  were  enrolled.  Other  State  universities  will  soon  fol- 
low with  schools  of  the  same  kind.  At  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity it  is  announced  that  a  chair  of  Pedagogy  and  Sunday 
School  Methods  will  be  established.  Training  courses  for 
Sunday-school  teachers  are  offered  annually  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  eleven  such  courses  now  being 
in  operation.  One  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton has  modeled  its  Bible  School  after  the  organization  of 
the  public  schools.  It  has  year  courses  of  study,  including 
three  terms  and  a  summer  vacation.  Attendance,  deportment, 
and  recitations  are  marked,  as  well  as  final  examinations. 
Diplomas  or  certificates  are  offered  in  some  churches,  and  there 
is  a  disposition  to  appropriate  the  means  and  methods  of  the 
best  public  schools. 

The  grading  of  schools  is  becoming  very  common,  what- 
ever the  character  of  the  lessons  in  use.  The  International 
lessons  no  longer  change  every  six  months  from  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  New  Testament,  but  provide  a  year's  course 
of  study.  In  connection  with  the  same  system,  a  Beginner's 
Course  is  now  established,  and  special  courses  for  adult  classes 
are  regarded  with  favor.  The  very  titles  o'f  Sunday-school 
courses  now  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  country  suggest  a  new 
ideal,  such  as:  The  life  and  works  of  Jesus  according  to 
St.  Mark,  Constructive  studies  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
The  prophets  as  statesmen  and  preachers.  Textless  lesson 
papers,  demanding  the  constant  use  of  the  whole  Bible,  are 
common.     There  is  a  willingness  to  interpret  more  broadly 
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the  sphere  of  Sunday-school  instruction,  and  to  study  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  the  centuries  since  the  Biblical 
books  were  written.  "Decision  day"  is  widely  adopted, 
and  such  a  day,  following  wise  teaching,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  emphasis  of  modern  psychology  on  the  will  as 
the  core  of  personality.  Everywhere  there  is  manifest  a 
desire  to  adapt  material  to  the  child,  to  the  orderly  un- 
folding of  its  impulses  and  powers.  There  is  a  distinct  at- 
tempt to  make  children  comprehend  the  Christian  vocabulary, 
instead  of  repeating  phrases  and  concepts  as  an  assigned  task. 
Most  of  the  theological  seminaries  are  giving  attention  to 
pastoral  leadership  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  having  some  lec- 
tures on  Sunday-school  methods.  Still  in  New  England  sur- 
vives the  old-time  "  Sunday-school  concert,"  in  defiance  alike 
of  pedagogy  and  religion,  in  which  precocious  children  are  ex- 
hibited in  places  of  worship  on  Sunday  evening  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  admiring  throng.  But  this  peculiar  institution 
must  pass  as  soon  as  its  true  character  is  discerned. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  Home 
Department  of  the  Sunday  school  which  now  enrolls  from  one 
to  two  hundred  thousand  members.  Much  study  has  been  de- 
voted to  problems  of  Sunday-school  architecture,  in  order  to 
provide  buildings  with  opportunity  for  united  exercises,  and 
yet  for  the  separation  of  departments  and  classes.  The  whole 
equipment  of  the  modern  Sunday  school  with  maps,  charts, 
desks,  tables,  reference-books,  note-books,  and  photographs, 
has  become  a  distinct  enterprise,  to  which  much  time  and 
thought  are  now  devoted.  The  recent  literature  of  Sunday- 
school  methods  is  of  a  high  order,  and  such  book  titles  as  The 
natural  way  in  moral  training  (Du  Bois),  The  pedagogical 
Bible  school  (Haslett),  and  Principles  and  ideals  of  the  Bible 
school  (Burton  and  Matthews),  suggest  the  lines  along  which 
the  most  thoughtful  men  and  women  are  now  working.  All 
this  experimentation  and  effort,  even  tho  some  of  it  be  quite 
inadequate,  is  certainly  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  It 
shows  that  the  Church  is  exalting  its  teaching  function  as 
never  before;  that  the  methods  of  the  church  in  this  realm  are 
not  hopelessly  fixed ;  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  multi- 
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tudes  of  teachers  are  reaching  out  after  the  best  educational 
ideals.  Both  religion  and  education  are  setting  "  the  child  in 
the  midst,"  and  joining  hands  in  training  him  for  a  life  of 
mental  and  moral  efficiency. 

3.  The  young  people's  societies  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous religious  denominations  are  obviously  in  a  transitional 
period.  They  are  feeling  at  present  a  conflict  of  ideals,  but 
in  this  very  conflict  there  is  encouragement.  The  older  ideal 
laid  emphasis  chiefly  on  self-expression  in  religious  assem- 
blies, and  found  its  culminating  success  in  vast  conventions 
where  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  youth  overflowed  in 
dramatic  and  memorable  scenes.  It  is  still  true  that  the  great 
gatherings  of  the  summer  are  potent  forces,  and  the  oral  ex- 
pression of  religious  feeling  has  its  rightful  place.  But  the 
emphasis  is  now  being  quietly  transferred,  in  many  societies, 
to  the  attainment  rather  than  the  expression  of  experience, 
and  the  societies  are  becoming  groups  of  students.  The 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Epworth 
League,  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Union,  the  Christian 
Union  of  United  Brethren,  the  Young  People's  Union  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip,  include  altogether  about  five  million  members,  and 
the  ideals  of  these  societies  are  a  shaping  power  in  the  whole 
nation.  The  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  conducts  four 
courses  of  study.  The  studies  are  published  in  the  form  of 
a  monthly  magazine,  which  now  has  a  circulation  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  copies.  Ten  thousand  examination  papers 
were  sent  in  by  students  in  these  courses  last  year,  and  thru 
the  stimulus  of  such  study  many  young  people  have  been  led 
to  seek  a  college  education.  The  Epworth  League  has  courses 
of  Bible  study  in  which  the  whole  Bible  is  covered  in  three 
years.  About  twenty-three  thousand  students  are  enrolled  in 
these  courses.  In  the  Junior  Epworth  League  a  simpler 
course  is  offered,  with  an  enrollment  of  over  nine  thousand 
students. 

The  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  has  an  Executive  Committee  of 
fifteen,  selected  or  approved  by  the  missionary  boards  of  the 
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various  churches,  and  has  its  secretary  in  charge  of  the  work. 
This  executive  -committee  has  planned  "  The  Forward  Study 
Mission    Courses,"    comprising   twenty   volumes,    written   by 
leaders  in  the  missionary  enterprise.     Six  of  these  volumes 
have  already  been  published,  and  forty  thousand  copies  of  a 
single  volume  were  sold  within  a  few  weeks  of  publication. 
The  relation  of  the  young  people's  organizations  to  the  church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  school  and  the  college  on  the  other, 
is  not  yet  fully  determined.     The  question  how  far  these  great 
organizations  are  to  be  of  an  educational  character  cannot  as 
yet  be  answered.     But  the  educational  movements  already  be- 
gun  within  them   are  full   of   interest,   and   will  be  eagerly 
watched  by  all  who  realize  what  such  movements  may  involve. 
4.  The  moral  and  religious  life  of  our  colleges  must  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  every  American  citizen.     That  these  col- 
leges lie  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  magnificent  gifts  constantly  made  to  them,  not  only 
by  the  crowds  that  attend  various  college  functions  and  games, 
but  by  the  keen  interest  exhibited  when  the  reputation  of  a  col- 
lege is  wounded  by  the  moral  lapse  of  even  one  of  its  graduates, 
or  is  enhanced  by  a  shining  example  of  moral  heroism  or  public 
service.     Our  colonial  colleges  were  not  founded  merely  in  the 
spirit  of  intellectual  curiosity,  or  from  devotion  to  scientific  re- 
search.    They  were  established  primarily  as  schools  for  the 
making  of  men,  and  especially  such  men  as  might  become  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  community  and  the  nation.     They  were 
patterned   closely  after   Oxford   and   Cambridge,   with   their 
paternal   discipline,   their  constant  watch-care,   their  require- 
ment of  forms  of  public  worship,  and  their  instruction  in  the 
evidences  of  "  natural  and  revealed  religion." 

But  in  the  last  thirty  years  our  colleges  have  swung  away 
from  the  ideal  of  their  founders,  and  have  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  German  University.  We  have  imported  from 
Germany  more  than  laboratories  and  seminaries;  we  have 
imported  the  university  attitude  toward  students.  We  have 
discarded  the  paternal  idea,  and  have  introduced  a  large 
measure  of  self-government.  We  have  treated  the  students, 
not  as  boys,  but  as  men,  and  have  cultivated  responsibility,  self- 
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direction,  election  not  only  of  studies  but  of  modes  of  life,  and 
have  allowed  the  religious  effort  to  proceed  chiefly,  not  from 
the  faculty,  but  from  organizations  within  the  student  body.  So 
far  as  this  change  means  a  diminished  moral  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  staff,  as  it  often  does,  it  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted.  But  so  far  as  it  means  a  more  manly  and  efficient 
type  of  religious  character  on  the  part  of  the  students,  the  result 
-of  self-controlled  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  to  be  welcomed. 
Our  college  faculties  are  now  discussing  whether  they  have 
gone  too  far  in  adopting  a  university  attitude  with  the  young- 
est of  college  boys.  For  several  years  the  National  Educational 
Association  has  discussed  phases  of  this  question,  and  at  the 
tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  held  at  New  Orleans 
in  October,  one  of  the  prominent  subjects  for  discussion  was : 
"  Are  southern  colleges  neglecting  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  their  .students?  " 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  continues  to  do  a 
potent  work  thru  its  branches  in  the  various  colleges.  That 
work,  in  spite  of  what  some  may  consider  limitations,  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  wisdom  and  power,  and  is  to-day  a  source 
of  gratification  to  all  who  understand  it.  Its  sanity  and  virility 
are  felt  in  the  evolution  of  the  college  type  of  character.  Its 
leaders  command  respect.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
of  the  strongest  associations  are  to  be  found  in  the  State  uni- 
versities of  the  West,  where  religious  influences  appear  to  be  as 
efficient  as  in  the  privately  endowed  institutions  of  the  East. 
In  many  cases  various  religious  denominations  are  establishing 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  State  university  where 
teachers  from  a  particular  denomination  may  meet  students  for 
addresses  or  for  personal  conference.  Thus  the  Presbyterians 
of  Illinois  have  provided  a  building  and  an  officer  in  charge  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  A  Baptist  Guild-house  has  been  es- 
tablished at  the  University  of  Michigan  with  a  pastor  or  super- 
intendent in  residence.  The  Disciples  maintain  a  house  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  have  established 
chairs  for  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  at  the  Universities  of  Kan- 
sas and  Michigan.     The  University  of  Missouri  invited  some 
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years  ago  every  denomination  in  the  State  to  establish  some  in- 
stitution representing  the  church  in  the  vicinity  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  Christian  Church  now  maintains  there  a  Bible 
College. 

One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  the  last  year  is  the 
organization  of  fraternity  Bible  classes  in  a  large  number  of 
colleges  and  universities.  Those  who  knew  the  fraternity  sys- 
tem best  were  incredulous  as  to  the  success  of  such  a  movement, 
but  their  doubt  has  vanished  before  the  facts.  About  twelve 
hundred  students  have  recently  been  enrolled  in  such  classes  in 
ninety  different  colleges.  The  leader  in  each  case  is  a  member 
of  the  fraternity  or  group,  and  takes  up  a  course  of  Bible  study 
with  his  own  intimate  friends.  It  is  found  that  in  such  cases 
there  is  far  greater  freedom  of  discussion  than  in  a  class 
where  many  of  the  men  are  strangers  to  one  another.  The 
classes  are  organized  on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  There  are 
no  requirements  as  to  creed  or  mental  attitude.  The  students 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  no  man  can  be  regarded  as  edu- 
cated unless  he  knows  the  main  facts  and  truths  of  the  English 
Bible,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  his  fraternity  and  his  college,  as 
well  as  for  his  own  sake,  he  ought  to  enter  into  the  new  plan. 
The  leaders  of  the  various  classes  have  their  own  meeting  for 
conference  with  some  experienced  teacher.  The  result  of  the 
undertaking  already  is  the  formation  of  from  two  to  ten  of 
these  voluntary  classes  in  most  of  the  larger  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  no  fraternity  can  lightly  ignore  the  movement. 
That  such  an  impulse  can  spread  thru  the  colleges  in  a  single 
year  shows  that  the  influences  wielded  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  are  well  organized,  and  that  the  Bible 
has  not  lost  its  hold  on  the  college  man. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  religious  forces  in  college 
life  are,  if  not  stronger,  better  adjusted  to  the  conditions  about 
them  than  ever  before.  Undoubtedly  the  devotional  element 
in  the  average  chapel  service  does  not  appeal  to  the  students  as 
it  once  did.  This  is  especially  true  in  colleges  for  men  only. 
Religion  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  action  and  life  rather  than 
in  terms  of  formal  worship.  It  is  translated  into  ethics,  rather 
than  the  practice  of  devotion.     Thus,  if  the  student  prayer 
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meeting  has  waned,  the  interest  of  the  student  in  missions,  and 
philanthropy,  and  the  service  of  his  generation  has  steadily  in- 
creased. There  is  less  interest  in  subjective  states,  less  "  testi- 
mony," but  far  deeper  interest  in  doing  good  to  one's  fellow 
men,  far  greater  admiration  for  a  genuinely  unselfish  life,  and  a 
decidedly  higher  standard  of  student  honor.  The  religion  of 
college  men  is  more  healthy,  stable,  and  intelligent,  and,  if  it  is 
less  emotional,  is  more  pervasive  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Whatever  religion  the  college  student  has  is  more  fully  co- 
ordinated with  all  his  intellectual  possessions.  No  longer  kept 
in  a  separate  compartment,  it  influences  all  his  thinking  and 
doing. 

5.  The  theological  seminaries,  if  not  so  responsive  to  educa- 
tional movements  as  are  the  institutions  which  deal  with 
younger  pupils  and  appeal  to  a  larger  constituency,  are  in  some 
cases  making  earnest  efforts  toward  co-operation  with  the  great 
educational  forces  of  our  time.  Some  of  them  are  entering 
into  alliances,  more  or  less  formal,  with  universities.  Some  of 
them  are  welcoming  university  teachers  and  university  ideals, 
and  are  beginning  to  emphasize  right  methods  of  study  rather 
than  desired  results.  They  are  beginning  to  throw  larger 
responsibility  on  the  student,  and  so  changing  his  attitude  from 
that  of  a  passive  recipient  to  that  of  a  practical  grappling  with 
truth.  There  is  a  disposition  to  grade  men  more  sharply,  not 
according  to  their  intentions,  but  their  capacities,  not  always 
according  to  previous  preparation,  but  according  to  their  real 
ability.  The  elective  system  is  slowly  spreading  among  the 
seminaries,  but  is  greatly  limited  both  by  lack  of  funds  and  lack 
of  perception  of  the  various  types  demanded  in  the  modern 
ministry.  One  seminary  offers  in  all  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  courses  of  study,  longer  or  shorter,  of  which  fully 
one-half  are  this  year  in  operation. 

In  the  study  of  missions  the  best  seminaries  are  seeking  not 
simply  to  give  a  swift  sketch  of  events  in  missionary  history, 
but  an  intensive  study  of  missions  as  social  facts  and  powers, 
their  relation  to  the  development  of  nations  and  races,  and  their 
proved  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  A  few  seminaries  are 
teaching  the  literary  languages  of  the  larger  mission  fields,  and 
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offering  courses  in  comparative  religion.  In  pedagogy,  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  present  not  only  abstract  principles  of  teach- 
ing, but  to  introduce  drill  in  methods  of  procedure,  and  to  give 
training  by  actual  experience  in  the  work.  In  one  denomina- 
tion, a  Theological  Faculties'  Union  has  been  formed  and  has 
entered  on  its  second  year.  Its  object  is  to  reach  an  under- 
standing regarding  standards  of  admission,  beneficiary  aid, 
interchange  of  lectures,  summer  schools,  and  to  secure  a  com- 
mon policy  in  facing  common  problems. 

The  question  of  the  supply  of  men  for  the  ministry  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  all  the  seminaries.  There  is  a  general 
conviction,  which  can  hardly  be  either  supported  or  refuted  by 
an  array  of  statistics,  that  the  ministerial  calling  is  not  securing 
its  fair  proportion,  in  respect  of  numbers  or  of  ability,  of  the 
educated  manhood  of  our  time.  Our  college  graduates  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  summons  of  other  callings,  which  did  not 
exist  thirty  years  ago,  or  did  not  then  present  novel  and  fas- 
cinating opportunities  for  service.  Physical  science  shows  its 
dazzling  triumphs  over  nature,  the  "  new  humanities,"  which 
deal  with  social  and  economic  questions,  point  to  new  solutions 
of  old  ethical  problems,  and  our  expanding  industrial  life  offers 
our  young  men  not  merely  a  chance  to  amass  wealth,  but  to 
exercise  unprecedented  power  in  wielding  the  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion and  shaping  the  future  of  our  country.  Thru  all  this 
development  of  a  quarter  century  the  church  has  made  no  sys- 
tematic organized  endeavor  to  secure  recruits  for  its  service. 
The  student  volunteer  movement  has  given  our  missionary  so- 
cieties more  men  than  they  can  send  forth,  men  who  are  glad  to 
face  privation  and  danger  and  death,  because  they  have  been 
made  familiar  with  this  opportunity  for  service.  If  a  fraction 
of  the  same  effort  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  our  young 
men  in  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  for  influencing  America 
thru  the  functions  exercised  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  by  the 
reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  the  prophetic  found- 
ers of  New  England,  thousands  of  our  ablest  young  men  would 
eagerly  respond.  The  United  States  Army  and  Navy  would 
have  no  officers  if  the  government  had  held  the  same  attitude 
toward  West  Point  and  Annapolis  which  the  churches  often 
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hold  toward  the  recruiting  and  equipment  of  their  theological 
schools.  During  the  year  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  claims 
and  opportunities  of  the  ministry  have  been  held  in  several  of 
our  largest  cities,  and  the  response  has  been  immediate  and 
gratifying.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  not  only  sporadic  con- 
ferences, but  a  deliberate  and  far-reaching  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. We  need  for  the  service  of  the  church  just  such  repre- 
sentative young  men  as  Cecil  Rhodes  sought  to  gather  at  Ox- 
ford by  means  of  his  great  bequest — men  of  intellectual  and! 
moral  grasp,  and  power  of  leadership  among  their  fellows. 
Our  civilization  cannot  endure  without  leaders  of  spiritual 
vision  and  prophetic  power. 

I  cannot  close  this  survey — too  long  for  your  patience,  but 
all  too  brief  for  the  matter  in  hand — without  saying  that  all 
the  facts  discussed  and  all  the  situations  revealed  constitute 
an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  maintenance  and  stead- 
fast support  of  this  Religious  Education  Association.  Organ- 
izations are  indeed  but  means  to  an  end,  mere  tools  in  the 
worker's  hand.  When  the  work  is  done,  the  tool  may  be 
flung  aside.  But  the  work  will  not  be  done  for  many  long 
years.  Some  such  organization  as  this  was  as  inevitable  as 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  and,  as  we  think  of  the  unity  of  aspira- 
tion and  endeavor  realized  in  these  two  years,  we  may  say  with 
new  meaning :  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 
In  this  Association  we  have  a  rallying  point  for  forces  hitherto 
scattered,  and  groups  hitherto  isolated.  We  have  a  bureau 
for  gathering  information  vital  to  all  future  experiment.  We 
have  a  manifestation  of  oneness  of  spirit  and  aim  amid 
diversity  of  form  and  formula,  which  pours  new  light  on  the 
words  "  that  they  all  may  be  one."  The  profoundest  need  of 
our  generation  is  not  more  wealth  of  materials,  but  greater 
wealth" of  spirit;  more  vivid  realization  that  the  unseen  is  the 
real,  and  the  goal  of  civilization  is  the  shaping  of  character. 
In  pursuit  of  this  end  we  may  well  lay  aside  all  petty  scruples 
and  hesitations,  rise  above  all  party  strife,  leave  behind  us 
the  misunderstandings  of  yesterday,  and  listen  to  the  impera- 
tive summons  of  our  generation  and  the  call  of  God. 

William  H.  P.  Faunce 

Brown  University 


V 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  1904  * 

This  brief  review  is  intended  to  summarize  the  legislation 
in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1904  relating  to  education  or 
to  the  schools,  so  far  as  it  may  seem  to  reflect  any  maturing 
of  popular .  sentiment,  indicate  any  new  popular :  purpose,  or 
create  any  real  change  in  plans  of  organization  or  methods  of 
procedure. 

Our  lists  show  126  different  enactments.  Of  course  many 
of  these  are  so  merely  local  and  incidental  as  to  be  without 
significance  to  the  general  student  of  education,  and  they  are- 
passed  by.  Not  a  few  which  have  doubtless  resulted  from 
the  whims  of  legislators  or  the  accidents  of  legislation  must 
be  disregarded,  altho  they  are  not  without  interest,  for  they 
do  indicate  more  or  less  clearly  the  differing  points  of  view  of 
the  educational  or  legislative  mind  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  reveal  the  very  limited  means  which  legislation 
has  at  its  disposal  in  some  States  to  meet  pressing  educational 
needs,  and  some  exceptional  cases  show  a  more  serious  lack 
of  popular  purpose  or  of  legislative  competency  than  of  means 
with  which  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done.  Nearly  all — perhaps 
all — manifest  a  disposition  to  bring  to  their  people  the  advan- 
tages of  the  educational  system  where  it  has  reached  its  best 
development,  and  many  show  popular  determination  and  legis- 
lative grasp  which  are  breaking  out  the  highways  of  educa- 
tional progress. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  say  at  the  outset  that  one  can.  hardly 
examine  the  subject  without  being  surprised  and  gratified  at 
the  extent  of  legislation  which  proves  a  decisive  and  a  widen- 
ing advance  of  educational  purpose  and  confidence  in  the 
Southern  States. 

*  From  the  Review  of  General  Legislation  in  the  United  States  for  1904,  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department. 
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STATE    SYSTEMS 

Alabama  enlarged  the  powers  of  municipal  corporations  to 
acquire  property  for  school  purposes.  Kentucky  provided  for 
establishing  graded  schools  in  common  school  districts  lying 
in  different  counties.  Louisiana  enacted  important  amend- 
ments to  the  general  school  law  of  the  State  which  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  State  board  and  of  local  boards,  and  seem  to 
make  a  decided  advance  toward  the  perfection  of  a  State 
system.  Among  other  things  the  act  establishes  a  procedure 
for  removing  incompetent  superintendents,  fixes  a  minimum 
salary  for  local  superintendents,  and  opens  the  way  for  ad- 
vancing salaries,  increases  the  number  and  efficiency  of  teach- 
ers' institutes,  places  all  teachers  upon  the  examination  and 
merit  basis,  and  confers  very  important  and  potential  addi- 
tional powers  upon  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. Maryland  reorganized  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
district  school  trustees,  county  school  commissioners,  district 
libraries,  and  normal  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  State  in 
ways  which  are  apparently  very  desirable.  A  Massachusetts 
act  empowering  local  school  committees  to  use  school  moneys 
for  exhibits  at  State,  national,  or  foreign  expositions  suggests 
once  more  the  inadequacy  of  township  government  to  popular 
education.  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  passed  new  and  very  im- 
portant school  codes  which,  it  must  be  regretted,  are  too  volu- 
minous for  even  topical  synopsis  here.  New  York  extended 
to  school  districts  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  and 
organized  under  special  statutes  certain  rights  of  her  union 
free  school  districts.  Virginia  passed  three  important  acts 
promising  much  for  a  "  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools  " 
thruout  the  State.  They  clearly  indicate  a  very  good  grasp  of 
the  essential  principles  upon  which  such  a  system  must  stand, 
but  are  too  comprehensive  to  permit  of  any  statement  of  details 
here. 

OFFICERS,    DISTRICTS,    TERMS,    ETC. 

Alabama  shows  a  healthful  tendency  to  longer  school  terms 
In  the  year  by  changing  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
township  trustees  in  each  county  from  the  last  Monday  in 
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October  to  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  by  providing 
that  the  teachers  shall  be  elected  at  that  time.  Legislation  abol- 
ishing township  lines  for  school  purposes  and  redistricting  the 
State,  and  creating  county  and  district  boards  of  trustees  and 
securing  a  much  larger  measure  of  local  control  under  whole- 
some general  directions,  was  also  enacted.  This  legislation 
seems  wholly  desirable,  and  promises  much  for  the  State. 

New  York  consolidated  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
created  the  State  Department  of  Education,  establishing  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  reorganizing  the 
State  Board  of  Regents. 

Mississippi  increased  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents 
from  $i50-$6oo  to  $500-$  1000.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Montana  declared  unconstitutional  so  much  of  an  act  establish- 
ing qualifications  for  county  school  commissioners  as  was  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  fixed  by  the  constitution.  Ken- 
tucky struck  out  the  limitation  on  salaries  of  secretaries  of 
boards  of  education  and  authorized  boards  to  fix  the  amount. 
Massachusetts  provided  that  in  any  case  where  two  or  more 
towns  were  joined  in  a  "  superintendency  union,"  and  any 
part  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  State,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  determine  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
superintendent,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  elected  to  such  posi- 
tion who  is  without  the  certificate  of  the  State  Board;  also 
that  no  member  of  a  school  committee  shall  be  eligible  to 
election  as  superintendent  or  teacher  under  the  charge  of  the 
committee.  New  Jersey  provided  for  reducing  the  number  of 
members  of  school  boards;  Rhode  Island  arranged  for  the 
joint  supervision  of  two  or  more  towns  as  Massachusetts  has 
heretofore  done ;  and  South  Carolina  amended  her  statute  gov- 
erning the  election  of  trustees  in  districts  of  less  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Iowa  increased  the  amount  for  which  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  of  2000  to  3000  inhabitants  may  incur  debt  for  school 
buildings;  New  Jersey  authorized  cities  of  from   12,000  to 
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150,000  to  convey  municipal  lands  to  school  boards;  and  New 
York  enlarged  the  powers  of  school  .authorities  ;  to  acquire 
lands  for  school  sites,  and  also  provided  that  no  school  build- 
ing shall  be  erected  or  enlarged  in  any,  city  of  50,000  inhab- 
itants or  in  any  village  or  district  until  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions have  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

FINANCES 

Alabama  arranged  for  selling  sixteenth-section  school  lands 
believed.. to  contain  minerals;  Kentucky  enlarged  the  limit  of 
school  taxes;  Louisiana,; did  the;  same,  and  provided  for  the 
administration  of  gifts  to  education ;  West  Virginia  opened  the 
way  for  more  liberal  expenditure  for  schools;  Massachusetts 
arranged  for  the  permanent  investment  of  the  "  technical  edu- 
cation fund,"  and  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  adopted,  at 
the  November  election,  amendments  to  their  constitutions 
materially  enlarging  the  limit  of  indebtedness  for  school  pur- 
poses. Massachusetts  enacted  that  no  town  shall  receive  any 
part  of  the  State  school  fund  unless  it  complies  with  the  school 
laws,  and  proved  again  that  the  earlier  theories  of  school  ad- 
ministration in  the  Bay  State  are  departing.  Mississippi 
adopted  at  the  last  election  a  comprehensive  constitutional 
amendment  covering  the  collection,  care,  and  apportionment 
of  school  moneys  on  the  basis:  of  children  of  school  age,  and 
.  New  York  consummated  her  educational  unification  act  by 
empowering  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  to  appor- 
tion all  school  moneys  formerly  distributed  thru  the  two  de- 
partments. Florida  adopted  at  the  November  election  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  enlarging  the  upper  limit  of 
county  school  taxes  from  five  to  seven  mills,  and  Georgia  at 
the  same  time  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
authorizing  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  by  local  taxation 
when  two-thirds  of  all  persons  voting  (formerly  qualified 
voters)  were  in  favor  of  it.  Kentucky  restricted  the  use  of 
county  seminary  property  to  the  use  of  schools  for  white  (for- 
merly.all)  pupils,  authorized  cities;  of  the  fourth  class  to  sepa- 
rate systems  ;of  graded  schools  :;into  schools  for  white  and 
colored  pupils,  and  prohibited  white  and  colored^  pupils  from 
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attending  the  same  school;  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $1000  and 
$100  per  day  after  conviction  for  operating  a  school  which 
received  pupils  of  the  white  and  negro  races. 

TEACHERS 

Massachusetts  increased  the  annual  allowance  by  the  State 
to  county  teachers'  associations  from  $25  to  $50;  Alabama 
required  that  teachers  be  paid  monthly  instead  of  quarterly; 
and  Mississippi  enlarged  the  upper  limit  of  pay  for  her  first- 
grade  teachers  from  $55  to  $65  per  month.  In  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Virginia  there  was  legislation  calculated  to 
improve  the  systems  for  examining  and  certifying  teachers. 
Alabama  established  a  free  summer  school  for  teachers  at  the 
State  University,  and  made  the  Governor  and  State  Superin- 
tendent trustees  of  the  normal  college  at  Livingston.  Georgia 
reorganized  the  managing  board  of  the  normal  school  at 
Athens.  Ohio  "  slipped  "  the  least  bit  in  the  direction  of  a 
normal  school  system  by  empowering  trustees  of  a  township 
in  which  a  normal  school  is  or  may  be  established,  to  submit 
to  a  vote  of  the  electors  the  question  of  levying  an  annual  tax 
of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  for  its  aid.  One  must  necessarily 
look  thru  a  perfect  maze  of  agitational,  ministerial,  political, 
discussional,  and  judicial  proceedings,  however,  in  order  to 
see  any  money.  South  Carolina  modified  her  scheme  for 
assigning  scholarships  at  the  Winthrop  Industrial  and  Normal 
College,  and  Virginia  made  apparently  unimportant  changes 
in  the  administration  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  and  the  State  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville, 
and  also  created  a  commission  to  report  upon  the  advisability 
of  establishing  another  normal  school  for  women. 

ATTENDANCE 

Iowa  increased  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  consecutive  weeks.  Kentucky  passed  an  act 
requiring  that  children  between  7  and  14  years  attend  school  at 
least  five  months  each  year,  with  a  little  machinery  for  forcing 
it  and  some  penalties  for  evading  it  which  will  be  improved  upon 
in  coming  years.     Maryland  decreed,  very  commendably,  that 
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-deaf  children  must  attend  a  school  for  the  deaf  at  least  eight 
months  each  year.  Massachusetts  enlarged  the  period  of  com- 
mitment of  a  habitual  truant  from  two  years  to  the  time  when 
be  shall  be  sixteen  years  old,  and  directed  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  advisability  of 
increasing  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  so  as  to 
include  children  of  the  age  of  fourteen.  New  York  provided 
for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the  children  upon  her  seven 
Indian  reservations. 

Kentucky  required  that  schools  must  be  in  session  six 
months  (formerly  five  months)  each  year  in  order  to  share  in 
State  funds. 

CURRICULUM,    TEXT-BOOKS 

Missouri  submitted,  at  the  November  election,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  authorizing  a  tax  for  free  text-books, 
which  the  people  rejected.  Alabama  adopted  a  rather  for- 
midable scheme  creating  a  State  text-book  commission,  and 
providing  for  uniform  books,  and  Kentucky  and  Mississippi 
took  substantially  the  same  step.  Iowa  included  in  her  list  of 
authorized  text-books  "  books  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
vocal  music/ ' 

HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS 

Iowa  directed  that  reports  from  the  State  University, 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the  State  Normal  School 
be  made  to  the  legislature  annually  and  "  within  three  days 
after  the  said  general  assembly  shall  have  convened,"  and 
set  forth  with  considerable  legislative  acumen  and  strenuosity 
the  details  which  must  be  included  in  the  reports;  and 
also  appointed  a  legislative  commission  to  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  changing  the  system  of  management  of  the 
State  educational  institutions.  South  Carolina  established  124 
beneficiary  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Alabama  passed  an  important  act  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  University.  Louisiana  submitted  to  the 
people,  who  adopted  it,  at  the  November  election,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  repealing  the  limit  upon  appropria- 
tions which  might  be  made  to  the  State  University,  and  also 
authorized  the  sale  of  lands  for  the  aid  of  the  university. 
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Mississippi  gave  the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the 
senate,  the  power  to  appoint  the  trustees  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity. Ohio  extended  to  all  municipal  universities,  colleges, 
or  other  educational  institutions  the  power,  heretofore  given, 
to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  the  University  of  Toledo,, 
to  receive  and  administer  trust  funds.  Alabama  provided  the 
higher  institutions  with  a  way  for  amending  their  charters 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 

AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS 

Alabama  required  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  the  rural 
schools,  and  gave  $10,000  additional  to  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls;  Kentucky  gave  $15,000  to  the  State  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College;  New ( York  appropriated  $250,- 
000  for  agricultural  college  buildings  at  Cornell  University. 

CONCLUSION 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  review  does  not  cover 
appropriations  made  to  education,  which  are  set  forth  in 
appropriation  bills  rather  than  in  bills  with  educational  titles. 
There  is  every  reason  to  know  that  these  were  large  beyond 
precedent. 

Casting  a  glance  over  the  general  field  one  may  safely  say 
that  the  legislation  of  the  year  indicates  not  only  a  new  meas- 
ure of  quickened  and  intelligent  popular  interest  in  education, 
but  also  a  determination  to  exercise  the  political  power  of  the 
masses  for  educational  upbuilding.  This  is  relating  education 
to  the  industries,  and,  happily,  it  is  being  done  with  a  better 
recognition  of  the  telling  influence  of  the  higher  learning  upon 
the  mechanical  and  agricultural  vocations.  There  is  clearly  a 
universal  movement  in  the  country  towards  a  comprehensive 
educational  system  which  shall  recognize  every  condition  in 
life,  every  form  of  intellectual  activity,  every  phase  of  labor 
depending  upon  skill,  which  shall  assure  everyone  his  fair 
chance,  and  which  shall  perceive  that  the  true  greatness  of  the 
nation  depends  upon  public  policies  which  make  all  that  can 
be  made,  industrially,  intellectually,  and  so  morally,  of  every 
individual  unit. 

Andrew  S.  Draper 

Commissioner  of  Education 

of  the  State  of  New  York 


VI 
THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  MODERN  LIFE 

President  Butler,  in  opening,  said  that  he  had  often  wondered 
how  far  into  the  future  those  great  minds  to  whom  we  owe 
the  beginnings  of  the  universities  had  been  able  to  see.  He 
wondered  how  the  men  who  first  drew  to  themselves  ambitious 
youth  in  large  numbers,  anxious  to  be  trained  in  scholarship 
and  for  scholarship,  viewed  the  possibilities  of  the  future  from 
the  beginnings  that  they  were  then  able  to  make.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  university  from  those  early  beginnings  down  to  the 
present  time  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  extraordinary 
stories  in  human  history,  but  that  story  had  not  been  told  as  it 
should  be  to  the  men  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  know  it  and 
its  significance.  There  were  no  doubt  scholarly  and  admirable 
histories  of  individual  universities  and  of  the  university  move- 
ment, but  there  was  as  yet  no  broad  philosophical  setting-forth 
of  the  meaning  of  the  university  and  its  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  Middle  Age  and  of  modern  times.. 

After  referring  briefly  to  the  inception  of  the  university  idea 
in  Europe  and  its  relation  to  the  Church  and  the  State,  he  out- 
lined the  steps  by  which  three  great  and  separate  forces  in  civil- 
ization found  formal  expression  in  European  life — first,  the 
State,  representing  man's  insight  into  and  reflection  upon  his 
political  relationships  and  opportunities;  second,  the  Church, 
taking  over  the  forms  of  the  State  to  help  it  represent  and 
typify  man's  religious  longings  and  dependence;  and,  third, 
the  University,  as  the  representative  of  man's  scientific  instinct 
or  the  desire  to  know,  which  Plato  had  so  long  ago  described 
as  having  its  origin  in  wonder.  The  university  was  founded 
in  the  interest  of  science  and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and 
propagating  the  truth  as  men  came  to  know  it.  This  desire 
for  knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself  interpenetrated  the  two  other 

1  Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Quill  Club  of  New  York  City,  delivered  Tues- 
day, November  15,  1904;  and  reported  in  The  Churchman,  December  3,  1904. 
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great  organs' of  human  expression,  the  Church  and  the  State, 
and  was  in  turn  interpenetrated  by  them.  The  modern  univer- 
sity-depends on  the  State  for  its  right  to  exist  and  on  the 
Church  for  ho  inconsiderable;  portion  of  its  ideals  and  its  in- 
spiration. ;     '  ' 

-The  university  puts  truth  in  the  place  of  honor  and  holds  it 
steadily  before  the  minds  of-  youth  at  the  most  impressionable 
and  absorbing  period  of  life.  He  described  the  great  debates 
between  Abelard  and  William  of  Champeaux  on  the  hills  of 
Paris,  which  he  said  first  illustrated  the  university  idea  and 
the  university  method.  The  scholars  of  the  time  listened,  first 
to  the  one  master  and  then  to  the  other,  with  a  view  to  determn 
ning  which  set  of  arguments  were  the  stronger.  Out  of  the 
•clash  of  the  minds  of  those  two  great  teachers  sprang  the  form 
of  university  teaching  as  it  exists  to-day.  It  was  because  men 
wanted  to  know  the  truth  and  insisted  on  learning  it  that  the 
university  came  into  existence. 

For  a  long  time,  both  the  Church  and  the  State  feared  the 
university  as  the  expression  of  a  new  and  perhaps  revolutionary 
tendency.  They  feared  this  cry  to  know  the  truth  in  a  scientific 
sense,  and  hesitated  to  submit  their  tenets  and  creeds  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  truth-seekers.  They  joined  hands  in  re- 
pressing great  teachers  of  the  truth  and  in  punishing  them  for 
the  discovery  and  expression  of  new  ideas.  Rightly  under- 
stood, however,  there  was  and  should  be  no  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State  on  the  one  hand  and  the  uni- 
versity, that  they  had  brought  into- being,  on  the  other.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age  could  not  grasp  this  fact  and  the 
universities  were  held  in  bondage  for  centuries.  Finally — 
President  Butler  said — in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the 
opening  of  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Gottingen,  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  inquiry  and  teaching  was  acknowledged, 
and  from  that  day  it  grew  rapidly  and  extended  to  every 
'<corner  of  the  earth.  Slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  the 
State  and  the  Church  granted  to  men  the  liberty  to  teach  what 
they  believed,  confident  that  truth  would  establish  itself  and 
that  error  could  not  long  be  concealed  or  prevented  from  de- 
struction.    When  that  time  came,   the  chains   and   shackles 
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that  had  bound  the  universities  were  broken  and  the  period  of 
their  modern  glory  began. 

Tho  the  university  is  in  its  idea  so  old,  yet  in  its  modern 
form  it  is  almost  a  creation  of  yesterday.  Yet  it  had  so  in- 
terpenetrated modern  life  at  every  point  and  in  every  way  that 
he  asked  his  listeners  to  try  to  imagine  the  university  blotted 
out  and  destroyed,  and  its  service  to  modern  civilization  elimi- 
nated and  forgotten.  He  spoke  of  the  development  in  science 
and  its  application  and  the  wonderful  achievements,  such  as 
the  telegraph,  railroads,  the  use  of  electricity,  and  the  other 
great  discoveries  that  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of  men 
because  of  the  insatiable  desire  of  scholars  to  know  the  truth, 
and  because  of  the  endeavors  ©f  the  modern  university  to  meet 
this  desire  with  ample  opportunity.  The  whole  fabric  of  our 
present-day  life  and  development,  and  the  whole  of  our  ma- 
terial greatness,  is  at  bottom  founded  on  scientific  knowledge 
and  investigation,  and  it  is  to  the  humble  worker  in  the  labora- 
tory and  the  slave  of  the  lamp  that  we  owe  primarily  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  that  have  enriched  mankind  and  given 
him  new  and  marvelous  powers  over  nature.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  what  our  life  would  be 
to-day  with  the  university  and  its  contributions  wiped  out. 

The  function  of  the  university  in  modern  life  is  to  preserve 
and  to  prove,  in  this  generation  and  the  next,  and  to  those 
that  come  after,  the  power  of  knowledge  and  of  ideas  in  the 
world.  Our  country  is  still  new,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  hardly  had  our  ancestors  set  foot  on  these  shores,  hardly 
had  they  erected  their  stockades  as  a  protection  against  the 
Indians,  planted  their  corn  and  dug  their  wells,  before  they 
undertook  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  ideas  and  for  the  study  of  scientific  truth.  He  noted  it 
as  a  significant  fact  that  the  Charter  of  Harvard  College  is  the 
oldest  legal  document  now  in  effect  in  this  country.  It  was 
a  great  tribute,  he  said,  to  the  early  Pilgrims  that  they  should 
have  made  it  plain  that  they  emigrated  to  this  new  country, 
not  for  conquest,  but  in  search  of  civil  liberty  and  to  propagate 
the  truth  as  they  knew  it. 

President  Butler  then  passed  to  a  discussion  of  the  growth 
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of  great  modern  cities  and  the  causes  which  are  bringing  this 
about.  He  referred  to  the  enormous  population  of  nearly 
four  millions  of  persons  now  included  within  the  limits  of  New 
York — persons  of  all  races  and  creeds,  many  of  them  without 
any  political  background  or  experience  in  the  working  of  free 
institutions — who  were  here  drawn  into  the  seething  caldron 
of  political  experiment,  only  to  come  out  of  it  more  fully  im- 
bued than  ever  with  belief  in  liberty,  and  learning  the  lessons 
of  co-operation  with  their  fellow-men  in  its  defense.  It  was 
something  worth  noting,  he  said,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
population  some  six  thousand  men  and  women  should  go  day 
after  day  to  the  University  on  Morningside  Heights,  intent  in 
their  search  for  truth  and  for  a  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  it 
when  learned.  But  Columbia  University  was  only  one,  he 
said,  of  many.  All  over  the  country  there  were  similar  cen- 
ters of  idealism  and  truth-seeking,  and  the  history  of  the  men 
who  had  founded  those  institutions  and  had  kept  them  alive 
in  days  of  doubt  and  distress,  made  one  of  the  finest  chapters 
in  our  nation's  history.  They  were  the  men  who,  during  the 
long  years  of  material  up-building,  had  kept  the  oil  in  the  lamp 
of  the  nation's  idealism. 

The  modern  university  had  already  accomplished  great 
things,  he  said,  and  he  compared  it  with  the  universities  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  their  attitude  towards  the  seven  liberal 
arts.  The  modern  university,  he  said,  takes  all  knowledge 
for  its  province  and  insists  that  its  methods  and  its  ideals  shall 
be  shut  out  from  no  part  of  the  field  of  science  or  its  applica- 
tions. It  is  forever  seeking  new  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  for- 
ever teaching  whatever  it  learns  about  the  new.  The  uni- 
versities were  constantly  creating  new  professions  and  add- 
ing them  to  the  traditional  group  of  learned  professions,  which 
included  law,  medicine,  teaching,  and  divinity.  Now  en- 
gineering, architecture,  and  other  applications  of  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  had  also  become  liberal  professions. 

President  Butler  described  a  recent  visit  he  had  made  to 
the  great  industrial  works  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
machinery  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  described  the  great 
and  complicated  mechanical  devices  by  which  one  skilled  worker 
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was  able,  using  his  own  brains,  and  those  of  the  scientists 
and  mechanicians  who  had  preceded  him,  to  do  the  work  that 
had  before  cost  the  physical  labor  of  scores  of  men.  He  in- 
stanced this  as  an  example  of  what  the  will  of  man  is  able 
to  accomplish  as  his  intellect  fastens  its  grip  upon  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  its  forces.  In  order  to  make  this  stupendous 
accomplishment  possible,  pure  mathematics,  mechanics,  phys- 
ics, and  chemistry,  all  had  to  pay  tribute,  and  those  sciences' 
were  the  very  foundation  of  modern  mechanical  accomplish- 
ment and  productive  economy.  The  men  whose  services 
as  physical  laborers  had  been  dispensed  with  were  now  em-; 
ployed  in  other  and  better  posts,  and  at  wages  that  were, 
greater  than  those  that  they  would  have  received  had  they  con- 
tinued to  do  the  more  menial  work  which  the  machine  now 
performs.  These  steel  and  iron  workers  had  time  to  read, 
and  to  think,  and  high  intelligence  was  written  on  their  faces. 
They  had  been  raised  from  the  grade  of  something  little  more 
than  draught-horses  to  the  full  dignity  of  a  human  being, 
all  thru  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  and  the  applica- 
tion of  those  discoveries  to  practical  use.  He  said  that  he 
looked  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  the  management 
of  a  great  machine-shop  would  be  considered  one  of  the 
learned  professions. 

A  characteristic  of  the  modern  university  is  that  it  is  almost 
the  only  institution  in  the  world  that  goes  forward  to  the 
future  without  dropping  or  depreciating  the  ideas  of  the  past. 
The  university  does  not  discard  old  ideas,  as  the  manu- 
facturer throws  old  machinery  to  the  scrap-heap.  The  uni- 
versity deals  with  things  of  the  spirit,  and  the  life  of  the 
spirit  is  continuous  and  unbroken.  All  of  the  past  belongs  to 
us,  he  said,  and  influences  us,  and  nothing  would  be  more 
foolish  or  more  superficial  than  to  turn  one's  back  upon  the 
past  and  say  that  because  an  ideal  had  been  outlived  it  must 
also  be  forgotten,  and  that  it  had  no  significance  for  the  life 
of  to-day. 

There  was  nothing,  he  said,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  great 
cities,  except  mere  physical  limitations,  and  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  probably  in  the  lifetime  of  some  of  those 
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present  the  City  of  New  York  would  hold  a  population  of 
ten  million  people.  He  said,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  say 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  universities  in  the  small' 
towns  or  to  predict  what  lines  of  development  they  would 
enter  upon,  but  he  believed  that  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
the  greatest  universities  of  the  future  would  make  their  homes 
in  large  cities.  He  spoke  of  large  cities  as  consisting,  not 
merely  of  population  or  of  great  buildings  or  of  wealth,  but 
of  the  opportunities  for  culture  and  refinement  which  all  these 
•draw  to  themselves.  He  quoted  Cardinal  Newman's  saying 
that  the  city  was  itself  a  natural  university.  The  university 
of  the  city  will  be  a  type  of  its  own.  The  scholar  who  is 
filled  with  the  impulse  of  service,  and  is  eager  .to  gather  all 
the  knowledge  that  his  fellows  can  contribute,  is  going  to 
seek  his  training  in  the  city.  He  quoted  the  significant  say- 
ing of  the  poet  Longfellow : 

"  Where  shall  the  scholar  live  ? 
In  solitude  or  in  society  ? 
In  the  green  silence  of  the  country, 
Where  he  can  hear  the  heart  of  nature  beat, 
Or  in  the  dark  gray  city, 

Where  he  can  feel  and  hear  the  throbbing  heart  of  man  ? 
I  make  answer  for  him,  and  say, 
In  the  dark  gray  city." 

The  function  of  the  scholar  would  be  to  make  the  city  less 
dark,  and  less  gray. 

He  instanced  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Paris,  London,  New 
York,  and  Chicago  as  cities  in  which  the  most  vigorous 
type  of  manhood  is  developed,  and  in  which  the  opportu- 
nities for  human  service  are  the  greatest.  He  said  that  the 
statement  was  often  made  in  the  public  press  that  the  people 
of  New  York  were  too  preoccupied  to  be  interested  in  a  uni- 
versity or  its  doings.  He  denied  the  validity  of  this  state- 
ment, and  said  that  there  was  no  city  that  reflected  the  best 
of  our  modern  life  better  than  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  habit  as  old  as  the  city  itself  to  speak 
of  it  as  absorbed  in  materialism  and  commercialism;  but  he 
instanced  the  great  sacrifices  that  it  had  made  during  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years  for  the  upbuilding  of  institutions  of 
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religion,  of  philanthropy,  and  of  education,  as  a  refutation 
of  the  oft-made  charge  against  New  York.  He  said  it  would 
be  an  interesting  and  fascinating  story,  if  it  could  be  told,  what 
New  York  had  done  in  quiet  and  unobserved  ways  for  the 
relief  of  mankind,  and  for  its  spiritual  and  intellectual  up- 
building. He  pointed  out  that  the  university  was  an  integral 
element  in  the  city,  and  that  without  it  the  city  would  be 
merely  a  material  thing.  It  was  the  function  of  the  univer- 
sity to  extend  the  field  of  the  theoretical,  to  unite  it  with  the 
practical,  and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  both.  It  would 
labor  in  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  for  broad  culture,  for  the 
development  of  civilization,  and  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
The  university  was  intolerant  only  of  intolerance.  It  had,  and 
could  have,  no  sympathy  with  cynicism  or  with  the  philosophy 
of  despair.  It  believed,  and  must  believe,  in  human  nature, 
and  it  had  faith  in  man  and  his  essential  integrity.  In  a 
democratic  State,  its  opportunities  are  unbounded,  and  it  must 
be  judged  by  those  who  were  to  come  after,  according  as  it 
meets  those  opportunities. 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

EDUCATION    IN  INDIA:  THE  EVILS  OF   CLASS  DISTINCTION 

The  social,  political,  and  religious  conditions  of  the  people 
of  India  have  at  all  times  felt  the  influences  of  foreign 
countries;  but  these  people  still  remain  unchanged  in  the  one 
unique  feature  which  differentiates  them  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  globe.  The  effects  of  the  caste  system  are  everywhere 
noticeable  thruout  Hindu  life.  The  term  ".caste"  means 
breed,  or  race;  it  was  first  applied  to  the  classes  of  Hindus  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  were  the  earliest  colonists  of  India.  This 
caste  system  seems  to  have  originated  from  race  pride  and 
from  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  race.  When  the 
Aryans  first  invaded  this  country  they  were  greatly  outnum- 
bered by  the  native  inhabitants.  There  was  much  inter- 
marriage at  first,  but  by  and  by  the  entire  population  became 
rigidly  separated  according  to  the  religious  law  of  Brah- 
manism. 

There  are  four  of  these  artificial  divisions  or  classes;  first 
are  the  Brahmans,  or  the  sacerdotal  caste ;  second,  the  modern 
Rajputs,  or  military  caste;  third,  the  Viasyas,  or  the  husband- 
men and  merchants;  and  fourth,  the  Sudras,  or  laborers  and 
mechanics.  Of  these  castes  the  first  three  are  the  natural  and 
gradually  established  divisions  of  the  Aryan  invaders.  The 
fourth  class  comprises  the  subjugated  aborigines.  There  is 
still  another  class  called  Pariahs;  this  is  the  lowest  class,  its 
members  are  not  supposed  to  belong  even  to  any  caste  except 
to  the  class  called  outcastes.  The  Brahmans  are  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma ;  the  Rajputs  from  his 
arms ;  the  Viasyas  from  his  belly  and  thighs ;  and  the  Sudras 
from  his  feet.  The  Brahman  represents  religion ;  the  Rajput, 
war;  the  Viasyas,  commerce  and  wealth;  and  the  Sudras,  labor. 

The  privileges  and  disabilities  of  the  caste  system  are  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance.     Caste  in  India  is  hereditary;  and  its 
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chief  principle  is  to  confine  employments  to  hereditary  classes. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  an  arbitrary  division  of  society  is 
most  highly  injurious  to  progress  and  free  action.  A  person  can 
sink  from  one  caste  into  the  next  lower,  but  he  cannot  rise  to 
the  next  higher.  The  caste  into  which  a  person  is  born  deter- 
mines his  life-work  and  his  particular  position  in  this  sharply- 
lined,  stratified  society.  Consequently,  Indian  life  is  resting 
under  the  doom  of  fatalism;  it  is  fate  that  determines  one's 
sphere  in  life,  no  amount  of  self-exertion  will  raise  a  person  to 
a  higher  level;  fate  has  assigned  him  his  position.  Thus 
progress  and  individuality  are  crushed  under  the  Juggernaut 
of  Caste.     Here  men  cannot  * 

"...     rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

In  India,  as  in  all  other  Oriental  nations  with  the  possible 
exception  of  China,  education  and  religion  are  not  strictly 
separated.  The  chief  instruction  imparted  is  based  upon  liter- 
ature, and  this  is  highly  impregnated  with  religion.  Beneath 
all  the  various  phases  of  the  social  life,  the  instruction  and  the 
literature,  is  a  subtle  and  treacherous  system  of  philosophy ;  no 
efforts  are  spared  to  inculcate  it.  The  Hindu  mind,  acute  and 
intelligent  as  it  is,  is  not  struck  by  the  reasonableness  or  truth 
of  a  statement,  but  by  its  grandeur,  its  immensity,  its  incompre- 
hensibleness.  Brahman  mythology  tells  of  an  exalted  being 
76,800  miles  high,  and  19,200  miles  across  the  shoulders.  In 
such  subtilities  and  absurdities  the  Hindu  becomes  woefully  ab- 
sorbed ;  current  events  and  things  of  a  practical  nature  he  dis- 
regards. 

Brahmanism,  the  prevailing  Hindu  faith,  teaches  pantheism ; 
it  is  a  system,  religious  or  philosophical,  which  teaches  that  God 
is  the  soul  of  the  universe ;  so  that  whatever  we  taste,  or  smell, 
or  see  is  God.  Besides  the  idea  of  pantheism,  this  Hindu  faith 
also  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  i.  e., 
after  death  good  spirits  will  be  absorbed  into  the  supreme 
being,  but  wicked  ones  will  be  sent  back  to  occupy  the  bodies 
of  animals  to  begin  over  again  a  round  of  purification  and  ele- 
vation.    The  idea  that  after  death  the  good  spirits  will  be  ah- 
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sorbed  into  the  supreme  being  is  inducement  enough  to  make 
the  Hindu  offer  all  kinds  of  absurd  sacrifices;  he  under- 
goes all  kinds  of  painful  penance,  and  repeats  the  most  mean- 
ingless prayers.  His  greatest  aim  is  to  break  up  the  cycle 
of  his  existence,  or  rather  of  the  soul  that  is  within  him.  This 
idea  was  further  developed  by  Buddha,  about  600  b.  c.  His 
teaching  was  atheistical  and  led  to  the  belief  of  annihilation 
as  the  chief  end  of  existence,  the  siimmijtm  bonum.  When  one 
takes  note  of  their  environment  with  its  enervating  influences, 
and  their  metaphysical  speculations  wherein  they  lose  all 
thought  and  concern  about  the  world  that  runs  around  them, 
one  need  not  wonder  that  the  Hindus  possess  such  strange 
contradictions  of  character;  they  can  be  gentle  and  polite,  or 
gruff  and  rude,  and  faithful  or  deceitful  in  service. 

It  is  necessary  to  devote  considerable  time  to  religion  and 
the  caste  system,  because  upon  these  two  phases  of  their  life  do 
the  Hindus  hang  their  education.  Inasmuch  as  each  person  is 
born  into  a  caste  that  is  ironclad  in  more  ways  than  one,  it 
becomes  the  onerous  duty  for  every  person  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  usages  and  forms  of  his  caste ;  in  fact,  education  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  thoro  understanding  of  the  ceremonies  of  one's 
caste.  These  ceremonies  contain  many  of  the  silliest,  the  most 
absurd,  and  most  insignificant  details  of  life;  yet  to  omit  any 
one  of  them  is  almost  a  crime.  The  religious  teachings  are 
found  in  the  literature,  which  is  very  voluminous.  But  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  pay  much  attention  to  it  because  there  is 
very  little  in  it  that  is  of  interest,  except  the  Vedas,  the  sacred 
books. 

Probably  the  most  revolting  object  in  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem of  India  is  the  teacher.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  Brah- 
mans  should  be  the  sole  authorized  teachers  in  either  the 
elementary  or  higher  schools.  By  hereditary  right  acquired 
thru  the  caste  system  advanced  learning  is  reserved  for  them. 
The  children  of  the  wealthy  and  the  respectable  will  not  be  sent 
to  a  teacher  of  a  lower  caste ;  to  send  them  would  be  an  indig- 
nity to  their  caste  worthy  of  criminal  punishment.  The 
teacher  is  a  slothful,  dissipated,  conceited,  and  self-concerned 
person,  He  sleeps  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  letting 
the  pupils  getr  along  as  best  they  can..    Eating,  drinking,  and 
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sleeping  concern  him  most.  His  main  object  in  teaching  is 
to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  rights  and  obligations  of  their 
respective  places  in  the  caste  system  in  order  that  they 
may  observe  very  closely  the  exact  limits  thereof ;  and  not  defile 
themselves  by  passing  beyond  them.  The  higher  the  caste  the 
more  painful  the  etiquette  and  the  more  exacting  the  requisi- 
tions. This  Brahman  teacher  is  also  very  persistent  in  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Brahmans  by  feeding,  clothing,  and 
sheltering  them,  and  by  subscribing  to  the  marriages  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  This  seems  a  gross  imposition  laid  upon 
a  poor  and  credulous  people  by  a  lazy  and  conceited  class. 
The  Brahman  teacher  is  too  proud  and  conceited  to  take  a 
stipulated  salary,  this  would  be  too  worldly;  so  he  receives 
gifts  in  the  form  of  money  or  property.  He  also  receives  a 
great  deal  of  religious  respect.  The  maneuvers  which  the 
pupils  perform  to  manifest  it  are  as  obnoxious  as  they  are 
painful. 

In  spite  of  this  adverse  criticism  of  their  education  one  must 
pay  tribute  to  the  scholarly  achievements  of  the  Hindu  mind. 
Notwithstanding  the  enervating  climate  and  the  depressed 
nature  of  the  people,  these  Hindus  possess  a  fair  amount  of 
philosophical  perspective,  keenness,  and  some  native  energy. 
These  people  anticipated  the  best  parts  of  Aristotle's  logic;  and 
long  before  the  Christian  era  they  had  a  grammar  of  their  own 
language.  It  is  in  mathematics,  however,  that  they  place  the 
whole  world  under  obligation  to  them ;  they  developed  the  sub- 
ject of  astronomy,  and  computed  eclipses  and  the  positions  of 
planets.  It  is  also  said  that  at  an  early  date  they  had  an  ex- 
cellent work  on  algebra. 

After  all,  what  is  Indian  education  ?  It  seems  as  if  one  could 
not  get  a  hold  of  it  anywhere.  There  is  nothing  tangible  about 
it.  It  seems  to  partake  of  the  subtle,  evasive,  and  metaphysical 
nature  of  Hindu  life  (and  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should), 
which  seeks  in  the  main  either  annihilation  or  absorption  in  the 
world-spirit  or  Brahma.  In  India,  as  in  nearly  all  the  Oriental 
nations,  a  person's  individuality  is  something  unrecognized 
or  even  unknown.  This  individuality  is  lost  in  the  social 
structure  or  caste  system  of  India  as  it  is  lost  in  the  ancestor 
worship  of  China.     Consequently  a  person  is  not  and  cannot 
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be  educated  for  the  best  that  is  in  him ;  he  has  no  ambition  for 
anything  higher;  and  he  likewise  lacks  self-reliance  and  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Instruction  in  morality  is  weak;  and 
religious  education  lacks  a  personal  God.  Hindu  practice  in 
religion  seems  a  monstrous  farce,  composed  of  the  most  absurd 
and  most  repulsive  observances ;  and  the  sacred  writings  of 
these  people  are  just  as  full  of  silly  and  repulsive  statements. 
These  writings  declare  that  "  cows  are  auspicious  purifiers, 
that  drops  of  water  from  the  horns  of  a  cow  have  the  power 
to  expiate  all  sin,  and  that  the  scratching  of  the  back  of  a  cow 
destroys  all  guilt.  The  student  is  forbidden  to  recite  the  text 
of  Veda  if  the  wind  whirls  up  the  dust  in  the  daytime.'7  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  revolting  facts  concerning  their  religion ; 
and  these  same  facts  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  material  of 
instruction. 

Looking  over  the  education  of  India,  one  hardly  finds  any- 
thing that  is  highly  commendable  or  exceptionally  worthy  of 
imitation.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  does  not 
find  much  of  anything.  It  is  more  likely  that  one  finds 
features  in  Indian  education  and  social  life  that  should  be 
avoided. 

Living  in  a  free  and  liberty-loving  country  where  oppor- 
tunity is  as  free  as  the  air,  where  aspiration  knows  no  fetters 
and  honest  work  no  disgrace,  where  honorable  work  will  afford 
an  honest  man  a  living  with  the  cdmforts  of  home,  we  are  in- 
clined to  look  with  disgust,  and  rightly  so,  upon  the  indexible 
and  demon-like  system  of  India,  and  very  probably  with  a 
touch  of  disdain  upon  the  more  or  less  evident  class  distinction 
of  the  old  country,  especially  of  Germany.  But  do  we  at  the 
same  time  look  at  our  own  institutions  and  at  the  phases  of  our 
social  life  and  bethink  ourselves?  We  are  inclined  to  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  this  country  knows  no  class  distinction. 
Well,  it  may  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Class  distinction  is  certainly  not  so  sharply  drawn  in  this 
country  as  it  is  in  some  others ;  still,  one  speaks  of  "  classes." 
There  is  the  rich  upper  class,  the  "  four-hundred,"  which  lives 
in  brown-stone  fronts.  This  class  is  also  known  in  modern 
parlance  as  the  "  elite."  Then  there  is  the  class  that  lives  in 
brown  board  back  yards.     And  between  these  two  classes  is 
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that  much  spoken  of  "  middle  class,"  the  bread-earners  of  the 
world,  the  great  class  of  working  people  at  whose  table  the 
whole  world  sits  down  to  eat.  One  does  not  need  to  go  far  to* 
see  the  great  gulf  that  lies  between  these  several  classes,  and  to 
notice  the  disdain  with  which  one  class  looks  upon  the 
other. 

A  few  years  ago  a  train  was  standing  in  the  railway  terminal 
of  a  large  city.  While  the  passengers  were  entering  the  cars 
the  engineer,  in  his  blue  blouse,  black  and  greasy,  was  passing 
along  his  train  thru  the  crowd  of  passengers ;  in  so  doing  he 
happened  to  brush  rather  closely  against  a  lady  (so-called) 
who  was  one  of  the  elite.  She  denounced  him  in  angry  tones. 
With  a  look  of  frowning  contempt  she  snatched  a  five-dollar 
silk  handkerchief  from  her  handbag,  wiped  the  imaginary 
speck  of  dirt  from  her  sleeve,  threw  the  handkerchief  under  the 
wheels,  and  boarded  the  train.  The  train  pulled  out  of  the 
depot.  It  had  not  gone  far  when  the  engineer,  while  rounding 
a  curve,  saw  a  wreck  ahead  on  the  opposite  track;  a  large  part 
of  the  wreck  extended  across  his  track.  He  saw  at  a  glance 
that  he  could  not  stop  his  heavy  train  on  an  incline  at  such  short 
notice.  Quickly  the  thought  came  to  him  that  if  all  the 
passengers  were  on  one  side  of  the  train,  and  the  train  run  at 
full  speed,  he  might  run  thru  the  wreck  without  much  harm. 
So  he  at  once  sent  the  fireman  thru  the  train  to  tell  the  people 
to  take  the  safe  side,  and  then  availing  himself  of  all  the  power 
at  his  command,  he  ran  into  and  thru  that  wreck  at  the  terrific 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  per  hour.  There 
was  a  frightful  crash,  a  whirl  of  dust,  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
the  hideous  noise  of  escaping  steam.  From  under  the  engine 
was  dragged  the  injured  engineer.  The  one  side  of  the  train 
was  a  mass  of  torn  and  split  timber,  but  not  a  person  was 
hurt.  After  the  people  realized  how  their  lives  had  been 
spared,  they  came  to  the  mortally  wounded  engineer  to  thank 
him  for  his  thoughtfulness  and  for  a  life  spared  from  a  hor- 
rid death.  Among  those  who  came  to  him  was  the  lady 
whom  he  accidentally  touched  in  the  railway  station.  Lean- 
ing himself  somewhat  on  his  one  arm,  he  said  to  her :  "  Madam, 
after  all,  we  common  people  sometimes  do  things."  Then  he 
turned  over  and  expired.     In  more  ways  than  one  is  this  a 
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frightful  tragedy  in  the  social  life  of   America.     Comment 
upon  the  incident  is  not  necessary,  it  teaches  its  own  lesson. 

The  high-bred  Hindu  feels  irreparably  polluted  when  he 
comes  in  contact  with  one  from  the  lowest  caste;  and  no  less 
indignant  and  polluted  do  many  Americans  seem  to  feel  when 
they  accidentally  come  in  contact  with  one  from  the  laboring 
class;  they  rather  look  with  disdain  upon  him,  very  likely 
because  they  can  live  in  mansions  whose  marble  or  brown- 
stone  fronts  he  helped  to  chisel  out  of  the  solid  rock,  because 
they  can  sit  before  a  cheerful  fire  whose  fuel  he  has  dug  out 
of  the  black  bowels  of  the  earth,  because  the  diamonds  in  which 
they  glitter  he  dug  while  in  chains  in  the  Kaffir  mines  of  Africa. 
And  yet,  do  all  these  frowners  have  the  satisfaction  of  eating 
their  bread  in  the  honest  sweat  of  toil  as  this  man  may  have? 

"  For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  an'  a'  that, 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  laborer  of  India  is  not  allowed 
to  hear  the  reading  of  the  sacred  writings.  Not  unlikely  a 
person  from  the  lower  classes  of  America  would  receive  a 
treatment  not*  very  different  from  one  the  low-caste  Hindu 
receives  when  entering  a  holy  shrine  where  only  the  elite 
worship.  Hindu  religion  is  criticised  because  it  lacks  a  per- 
sonal God.  It  might  be  asked,  in  all  reverence,  in  how  many 
churches  is  worship  held  every  Sunday  where  a  personal  God 
or  a  Crucified  Saviour  is  hardly  thought  of?  The  Church  is 
lacking  in  sociability  because  it  stands  aloof  from  the  poor 
and  because  it  feels  too  unconcerned  about  the  laboring  class. 
The  poor  are  kept  at  a  distance  by  rented  pews  and  the  rich 
clothes  of  the  church  members.  Where  does  the  poor  laboring 
man  in  America  find  solace  in  church?  Surely  not  in  Re- 
ligion's pride, 

"  In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art ; 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 
Devotion's  ev'ry  grace,  except  the  heart." 

With  animation  is  sung  that  inspired  missionary  hymn, 

"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains, 
From  India's  coral  strand," 
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and  then  people  imagine  they  are  called  to  deliver  these  natives 
from  the  chains  of  error.  Do  they  really  call  to  be  delivered 
from  one  set  of  error's  chains  only  to  be  bound  up  with  an- 
other set?  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  rather  foolish 
and  conceited  remark  of  the  envoy  of  Morocco  who  attended 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward.  When  he  came  home  he  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  get  back  to  civiliza- 
tion.    Compassion  is  taken  upon  the  heathen  who 

"...     in  his  blindness, 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone." 

To  how  many  gods  does  this  nation  bow?  Let  someone  else 
count  them.  This  nation  claims  to  be  one  of  professed  Chris- 
tians; but  has  not  the  heathen  in  his  blindness  often  as  much 
faith  in  his  god  of  wood  and  stone  as  many  a  Christian  in  a 
civilized  country  has  in  his  living  God?  The  heathen  on 
leaving  his  habitation  will  place  a  stick  under  his  door,  to  in- 
dicate to  him  that  may  happen  along  that  the  owner  is  not  at 
home.  Nothing  more  is  needed;  with  these  people  robbery 
has  not  yet  become  a  profession,  and  murder  has  not  yet  been 
developed  into  a  fine  art.  Crimes  innumerable  and  indescrib- 
able are  committed  in  this  fair  land  which  a  heathen  would 
hardly  think  of  committing.  The  education  of  the  "  heathen 
Chinee  "  is  criticised  because  of  its  lax  morality.  In  justice 
might  it  be  asked  whether  this  country,  as  a  Christian  country, 
has  much  morality  to  set  up  as  an  example. 

If  this  be  the  chosen  race,  if  this  country  is  to  bear  upon  its 
shoulders  the  destiny  of  the  world,  then  let  there  be  seen  a  few 
more  fruits  of  this  much-vaunted  civilization,  a  few  more  of 
this  much-vaunted  education.  The  belief  in  the  omnipotence 
of  education  is  steadily  growing.  All  the  sins  that  beset  our 
national  institutions  are  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  education,  it  is 
the  panacea  for  all  ills;  education,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  salvation 
of  the  race.  Well,  probably  it  is,  let  it  be  hoped  so ;  but  con- 
sidering the  time,  money,  and  energy  spent,  its  fruits  should 
be  more  in  evidence.  One  great  error  in  education  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  world  of  education  and  of  culture  is  separated 
from  the  world  of  work;  one  class  of  people  is  getting  all  the 
education  while  the  other  is  doing  all  the  work.     A  great  deal 
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of  education  is  procured  in  order  to  avoid  doing  any  manual 
work.  Probably  that  little  girl  was  perfectly  in  the  right  when 
asked  to  tell  the  difference  between  an  educated  man  and  an 
uneducated  man ;  she  said  that  "  an  educated  man  is  one  who 
never  does  any  work."  Does  not  this  country  seem  to  be 
rearing  an  educated  aristocracy  ?  a  class  that  is  wont  to  look 
upon  all  others  as  beneath  it  and  unworthy  of  its  recognition, 
the  Brahmans  of  this  country?  Here  is  ample  opportunity 
for  the  workings  of  education ;  if  education  is  the  salvation  of 
the  race,  let  some  of  its  saving  grace  eliminate  this  ill  feeling 
between  the  classes,  or  rather  eliminate  class  distinction  en- 
tirely. Education  is  not  necessarily  culture,  but  it  implies 
culture ;  and  culture,  it  is  said,  is  the  religion  of  this  world  and 
religion  is  the  culture  of  the  next.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  there  be  a  great  deal  more  leaven  to 
leaven  this  lump  of  humanity. 

What  this  stern  old  world  wants  is  less  ingratitude;  more 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  oppressed;  these  people  want 
human,  individual  contact  and  a  hearty  appreciation  for  an 
honest  effort  just  as  much  as  they  may  sometimes  need  charit- 
able aid.  It  wants  less  hoarding  of  wealth  and  a  better 
stewardship  over  it. 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay." 

It  wants  less  idle  indifference  and  more  respect  for  honest 
toil.     It  wants  to  be  lit  up  by 

"     .     .     .     ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire," 

so  that  people  can  see  a  little  better  what  is  above  them,  what 
is  around  them,  and  what  is  beneath  them.  It  wants  a  feel- 
ing of  kinship  that  is  grand  for  its  sublimity  and  sublime  for 
its  humanity,  and  one  that  will  not 

"...     hear  with  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  this  world  is  actually 
"  going  to  the  dogs  "  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  that 
they  do  at  times  make  a  frightful  noise.  And  very  often 
it  is  hard  not  to  be  a  pessimist  when  one  sees  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.     This  universe  and  all  that  is  in  it  moves  in  circles. 
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"  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun."  This  much-lauded  civilization  has  come 
from  the  far  East,  the  East  finally. became  the  West,  and  the 
West  again  became  the  East ;  and  by  and  by  the  East,  after  it 
has  beheld  once  more  the  lowness  and  the  meanness  of  the 
class  distinction  of  India's  coral  strand,  may  come  to  quell  the 
race  riots  of  the  South  by  teaching  again  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal ;  and  to  quell  the  labor  riots  of  the  West 
by  giving  a  man  to  understand  that  if  he  refuses  to  work  he 
should  allow  those  to  work  who  want  to.  By  this  transmigra- 
tion of  ideas,  this  cycle  of  existence  may  eventually  work  out 
the  "  Parliament  of  Man,  and  the  Federation  of  the  World." 

"  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may 
(As  come  it  will  for  a'  that) 
That  Sense  and  Worth  o'er  a'  the  earth 
Shall  bear  the  gree  an'  a'  that  ! 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that 
It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  "world  o'er 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that." 

Elmer  Schultz  Gerhard 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 


IS  HISTORY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  A  "SNAP"?     IF  SO,  WHY? 

There  are  various  things  that  indicate  the  presence  of  a  more 
or  less  well-defined  feeling  that  history  is  one  of  the  "  easy  " 
subjects  in  the  high  school.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it 
hinted,  at  least,  that  if  a  pupil  needs  a  credit,  let  him  take 
history.  Numerous  cases  are  pointed  out  of  pupils  who  en- 
deavor to  drop  physics  or  chemistry,  subjects  that  admittedly 
require  application  and  effort,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place 
one  or  more  courses  in  history.  These  cases  are  taken  as  in- 
dications that  the  pupil  is  looking  for  an  easy  berth  instead  of  a 
stony  road.  Large  classes  in  an  elective  history  course  seem 
to  fall  under  suspicion  as  apparent  circumstantial  evidence 
pointing  in  the  same  direction.  And,  once  more,  it  is  observed 
lhat  history  is  one  of  the  favorite  subjects  for  summer  work 
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with  pupils  who  wish  to  make  an  advanced  credit  by  individual 
effort  and  examination.  These  observations  are  based  on  an 
experience  of  some  years  in  a  large  high  school ;  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  same  conditions  exist  quite  generally,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 
Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  is  likely  to  be  some  fire. 
Possibly  it  is  worth  while  to  investigate  the  signs  and  see  what 
they  really  indicate.  Are  the  impressions  implied  totally  un- 
warranted? Or  do  they  denote  a  real  defect  somewhere  in 
the  aims  or  methods  of  historical  instruction? 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  admittted  that  history  is,  rela- 
tively speaking,  an  easy  subject  because  of  its  attractiveness. 
It  is  more  universally  attractive  than  any  other  subject  in  the 
curriculum,  because  it  deals  with  the  events  and  the  unfolding 
of  human  life,  a  theme  which  must  of  necessity  appeal  to  every 
active,  growing  mind.  The  human  mind  that  does  not,  or  can- 
not, become  greatly  interested  in  at  least  some  phase  of  the 
story  of  human  development  must  be  profoundly  deficient  in 
its  make-up,  especially  on  its  social  and  ethical  side.  The 
occasion  for  surprise  is  not  that  so  many  are  attracted  by  the 
subject  of  history,  but  \  that  all  are  not.  The  history  that 
repelled  many  of  us  in  our  school  days  was  not  history  in  "its 
true  sense,  but  the  mistaken  conception  of  history  characteris- 
tic of  times  not  so  far  gone  by.  And  where  we  still  find  an 
apparent  repugnance  to  the  subject,  it  is  only  too  likely  that 
it  is  based  on  this  misconception.  In  its  true  sense,  history 
is  easier  than  most  other  subjects ;  for  that  which  is  attractive 
is  easier  than  those  things  that  are  not  so  attractive.  In 
the  case  of  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  mathematics,  or  of 
almost  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum,  it  is  different. 
These  subjects  appeal  intensely  to  some,  but  to  others  they  do 
not,  because  their  appeal  is  to  special  interests,  to  special  quali- 
ties of  mind.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  many  more  people  will  become  at  once  interested  in  his- 
tory than  in  these  other  subjects.  I  think  I  can  speak  with- 
out prejudice  on  this  matter  because  I  have  an  intense  inter- 
est in  the  natural  sciences;  and  if  I  had  not  drifted  into  the 
field  of  the  social  sciences  from  the  vestibule  of  biological 
science  I  should  certainly  be  a  natural  scientist  to-day.     And 
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here  I  may  say  that  the  best  preparation  in  the  world  for  his- 
torical and  social  studies  is  a  biological  preparation,  and  this, 
in  turn,  requires  more  or  less  knowledge  of  physical  and 
chemical  science.  I  believe  that  for  the  most  effective  work  in 
history,  and  for  the  highest  appreciation  of  its  meaning, 
"  the  study  of  history  should  begin  in  the  biological  labo- 
'ratory."  This  is  in  line  with  Herbert  Spencer's  statement 
that  man  is  the  final  problem  of  biology  and  the  initial  factor 
in  sociology. 

History  may  also  have  the  appearance  of  being  "  easy,"  as 
compared  with  some  of  the  subjects  mentioned,  because  it  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  so  exact  a  science  as  they.     In  reality  this 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  subjects.     The  social 
sciences  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  sciences  because  of  their 
extreme  complexity  and,  at  many  points,  inexactness.     But, 
I  repeat,  this  inexactness  may  give  the  appearance  of  easi- 
ness.    A  problem   in  physics,   or  in  mathematics,   ordinarily 
admits  of  but  one  answer,  and  that  answer  must  be  complete. 
An  historical  problem,  on  the  other  hand,  may  almost  never 
be  completely  worked  out,  or  it  may  be  worked  out  in  any 
one  of  a  score  of  different  directions,  and  by  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  routes  or  methods.     A  pupil  with  a  problem  in 
mathematics  before  him  must  work  it  out  along  a  given  line, 
or  fail.     The  same  pupil,  with  a  problem  in  history,  will  with 
some  application  be  almost  sure  to  get  something  of  value 
out  of  it.     There  is  a  much  wider  scope  for  the  tastes  and  the 
ability  of  the  individual.     In  a  class  studying  a  given  period  of 
history,  the  different  members  do  not  all  study  exactly  the 
same  problems,  but  assume  the  responsibility  of  working  out 
different  phases.     The  recitation  is  then  in  part  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  these  varied   investigations,   and  to  combining 
them  into  an  organized  unit.     Furthermore,  two  pupils  may 
answer  the  same  question  in  history  as  differently  as  Jefferson 
and   Hamilton  answered  the  same  questions  of  finance  and 
government,  and  yet  be  equally  deserving  of  credit,  provided 
each  has  gathered  his  data,  and  has  thought. 

This,  I  say,  may  be  a  reason  why  history  seems  easier  to 
many  than  some  other  subjects.  But  it  is  no  more  of  an 
argument  against  the  work  in  history  than  against'  the  other 
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subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  simply  indicates  a  kind  of 
training  in  the  former  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  implied  from  this  that  history  is  "  easy  '* 
in  the  sense  of  requiring  little  or  no  effort.  The  very  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  the  necessity  for  accuracy  in  the  collec- 
tion of  data,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  task  of  comparing  data 
and  of  forming  sound  judgments  (which  is  a  chief  value  of  his- 
torical training),  demand  constant  and  careful  effort.  If 
pupils  are  able  to  secure  "  credit  "  in  history  without  due  effort 
on  their  part,  it  indicates  a  defect  somewhere,  But  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  effort  need  not  always  be 
disagreeable.  The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  thinking  that 
because  a  thing  is  pleasurable  it  is  not  work.  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  effort  will  be  pleasurable  provided 
there  is  interest  in  it.  For  this  reason,  I  repeat,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  more  pupils  will  turn  off  a  lesson  in  history  with 
joy  (and  therefore  with  a  kind  of  ease)  than  a  lesson  in  the 
conjugation  of  a  verb,  or  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  in 
physics.     The  human  interest  is  there  in  a  greater  degree. 

But  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  inherent  interest  in 
the  subject  and  for  the  pleasurable  character  of  the  effort  made, 
it  may  yet  be  urged  that  history  pupils,  generally  speaking,  do 
not  put  forth  an  adequate  amount  of  systematic  effort  for  the 
credit  received,  especially  when  compared  with  the  effort  re- 
quired for  credit  in  some  of  the  other  subjects.  We  may  admit 
that  this  is  so;  and  being  so,  we  admit  that  it  is  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  to  locate  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
defect. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  said  that  the  trouble  is  not  neces- 
sarily due  to  a  defective  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  history- 
teachers.  Unquestionably  the  teachers  of  history  are  as  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  good,  honest  effort  on  the  part  of 
their  pupils,  as  the  teachers  in  any  other  department  of  the 
high  school.  In  those  schools  to  which  my  experience  has  been 
limited,  they  are  constantly  striving  to  put  the  work  in  history 
on  an  equal  basis,  in  this  respect,  with  the  other  branches  of 
study.  Unquestionably  the  requirements  in  history  are  to-day 
much  more  rigorous  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  But  the 
history-teachers  find  conditions  that  it  is  hard  to  overcome. 
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Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  in  view  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  the  increase  in  requirements  has  been  made  at  the  risk 
of  overburdening  the  pupil.  To  understand  this  apparent 
paradox  we  must  examine  the  conditions  existing. 

In  mathematics,  for  example,  the  pupil  is  assigned  for  his 
lesson  a  certain  number  of  pages,  or  a  certain  number  of 
problems, — enough  to  keep  him  busy  during  what  is  consid- 
ered a  reasonable  time  of  preparation.  He  then  "  learns  his 
lesson."  He  must  work  at  the  definite  assignment  until  each 
problem  is  correctly  solved.  In  the  class  he  recites  this  lesson, 
and  receives  credit,  or  otherwise,  on  a  very  definite  standard. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  languages,  at  least  on  their  formal  side, 
and  in  some  other  subjects. 

The  same  methods  of  assignment  and  of  preparation  pre- 
vailed not  long  ago  in  the  natural  sciences.  My  own  first 
courses  in  chemistry,  for  instance,  were  taken  entirely  from 
text-books,  with  only  such  spectacular  experiments  as  the  in- 
structor found  it  possible  to  perform  before  his  classes.  But 
the  time  has  come,  long  since,  when  we  are  told  that  this  is 
not  studying  science,  and  that  no  pupil  can  be  expected  to 
learn  science  by  such  methods.  Of  course  this  is  true.  So, 
while  the  student  of  science  still  has  his  text-book,  it  no  longer 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  his  study,  but  is  rather  a  mere 
suggestive  outline,  a  manual  of  directions  for  the  real  study, 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  laboratory.  Here  each  pupil  is 
assigned  a  definite  place  at  the  table,  with  a  full  equipment  of 
apparatus  about  him,  and  here  he  remains  a  definite  time  each 
day  in  experimental  work.  His  work  is  rigorous  and  defi- 
nite. He  gains  habits  of  accuracy  and  thoroness,  his  powers 
of  observation  are  exercised,  and  his  judgment  is  trained  thru 
the  processes  of  comparison.  By  means  of  his  notebook  and 
the  recitation  his  results  are  easily  measured  and  credited  to 
him. 

Now,  what  are  the  conditions  of  study  in  history  in  most  of 
our  high  schools  ?  Of  course  the  pupil  has  a  text-book.  But 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  text-book  cannot  be  a  com- 
plete treatment  of  the  subject.  It  can  only  be  a  suggestive 
outline;  and  of  the  recent  text-books  on  history,  those  seem  to 
gain   the   greatest   favor   that   present   the   greatest   possible 
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amount  of  suggestion,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  detailed 
.statement  of  fact.  In  such  a  text  an  assignment  that  would 
keep  the  pupil  busy  merely  in  mastering  its  substance,  accord- 
ing to  the  mathematics  method,  would  manifestly  be  far  more 
than  could  be  discussed  in  the  recitation  period.  The  text 
assignment  must,  as  a  rule,  be  short  in  order  that  the  sug- 
gestions there  contained  may  be  followed  up  and  discussed  in 
class.  For  example,  a  certain  class  has  recently  spent  fifteen 
days  on  eighteen  pages  of  text  in  connection  with  the  period  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  or  less  than  a  page  and  a  half  a  day. 
Merely  to  cover  the  usual  texts  used  in  good  schools  to-day 
would  require  assignments  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
pages  a  day.  Such  lessons  could  be  mastered  easily  in  fifteen 
minutes,  so  far  as  the  actual  content  of  the  pages  is  concerned. 
No,  the  purely  text-book  method  in  history  is  as  out  of  date 
as  it  is  in  science ;  and  any  attempt  to  apply  the  multiplication- 
table  method  of  instruction,  so  many  pages  a  day,  memoriza- 
tion, or  the  slavish  following  of  the  exact  words  of  the  text,  in 
order  to  educe  a  sufficient  amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  thwarts  the  chief  value  of  historical  study. 

Where  the  effort  of  the  pupil  in  history  should  come  in  is  in 
following  out  the  suggestions  derived  from  the  text-book  and 
from  the  discussions  of  the  class,  in  looking  up  original 
sources,  in  consulting  special  histories,  in  ascertaining  the 
varying  views  of  different  authorities,  in  studying  and  making 
maps,  in  systematizing  and  comparing  data,  and  in  forming 
judgments.  These  are  all  essential  features  in  the  mental 
discipline  of  historical  study.  But  when  the  teacher  tries  to 
put  these  methods  into  practice,  the  pupil  is  put  to  far  more 
trouble  and  pains  than  he  is  for  the  same  returns  in  physics, 
or  chemistry,  or  zoology.  For  where  is  his  apparatus? 
Where  is  his  laboratory?  Where  is  his  time?  There  may 
be  a  few  books  in  a  little  library ;  but  as  for  an  abundance  of 
material  at  which  the  class,  as  a  whole  or  in  sections,  may  be 
put  to  work  as  in  a  science  laboratory,  it  is  seldom  found.  The 
library  is  seldom  large  enough,  nor  suitably  arranged  and  fur- 
nished for  serious  work  by  any  large  number  of  pupils  at  one 
time.  Further,  assuming  a  suitable  room  and  an  abundance 
of  material,  it  is  almost  as  useless  to  turn  the  pupil  into  it 
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without  a  supervisor  as  it  would  be  to  turn  him  into  a  chemi- 
cal laboratory  without  adequate  supervision.  And,  finally, 
,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pupil's  program,  no  provision  is 
made  for  regular  periods  of  library  study  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested, but  he  is  left  to  his  own  resources  to  do  such  of  this 
work  as  he  can  at  odd  times,  after  school  hours,  or  at  night  at 
home. 

Right  here  the  teacher  of  history  falls  into  a  grievous  temp- 
tation. Knowing  and  feeling  the  insufficiency  of  the  text- 
book method,  and  sympathizing  fully  with  the  pupil  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  collateral  work  under  present  conditions,  he  is  tempted 
to  adopt  more  or  less  completely  the  lecture  method  of  instruc- 
tion. This  is  a  dangerous  expedient.  There  are  very  few 
who  can  really  present  a  subject  so  simply,  so  clearly,  and  so 
coherently  to  a  body  of  people  that  the  latter  will  carry  away 
much  of  it  with  them.  Under  the  very  best  of  lecturers  it  is 
extremely  difficult  even  for  advanced  students  to  grasp  all  that 
the  lecturer  intends  that  they  shall  grasp.  And  then  it  is  so 
easy,  under  this  method,  for  the  teacher  to  do  all  the  work,  and 
the  pupil  none,  except  what  may  be  involved  in  "  getting  "'  a 
brief  text-book  assignment.  Under  this  method  it  is  only  too 
true  that  the  study  of  history  may  degenerate  into  a  "  snap."  I 
believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  teaching  of 
history  to-day;  and  I  know  that  many  history-teachers  admit 
it  and  bewail  it.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  criticism 
applies  to  the  history-teacher  alone.  I  believe  that  it  is  too 
common  a  practice  in  all  teaching  at  the  present  time — too  little 
talking  by  the  pupil,  too  much  talking  by  the  teacher.  Even  in 
the  colleges  and  universities,  the  lecture  method  of  instruction 
is  carried  to  a  harmful  extreme.  But  my  claim  with  reference 
to  this  criticism  is  simply  that  the  temptation  and  the  excuse 
for  the  history-teacher  are  greater  than  for  teachers  of  almost 
any  other  subject,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  to  be  taught.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum  so  difficult  to  teach  under  existing  con- 
ditions without  the  lecture  method. 

If  the  history  work  of  the  high  school  is  to  maintain  its 
dignity  as  a  work  requiring  a  commensurate  amount  of  effort 
for  its  accomplishment,  if  the  pupil  is  to  derive  from  it  the 
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full  benefit  that  should  follow  from  a  course  in  historical  study, 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  that  properly  belongs  to  it 
is  to  be  kindled  and  nourished,  certain  new  conditions  must  be 
brought  about.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  an  historical 
laboratory  (call  it  library,  if  you  wish),  where  each  pupil  may 
find  his  place,  with  ample  table  room  and  drawer,  or  other  ar- 
rangement, for  notebook,  writing  and  drawing  materials, 
where  they  would  be  easily  accessible  to  him,  and  also  to  the 
teacher  on  occasion.  There  must  be  ample  equipment  of  books, 
maps,  and  other  things  useful  in  the  study  of  history.  In  this 
room  an  historical  atmosphere  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
produced  by  the  presence  of  suitable  pictures,  wall  maps,  statu- 
ary, and,  if  possible,  collections  of  historical  manuscripts,  in  the 
original  or  facsimile,  old  coins  and  stamps,  etc.  In  the  second 
place,  there  must  be,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pupil's  pro- 
gram, provision  for  regular  laboratory  periods,  as  in  the  case 
of  science  pupils,  when  each  pupil  shall  report  for  systematic 
work  under  the  supervision,  so  far  as  possible,  of  an  attendant, 
preferably  of  a  history-teacher  or  assistant.  The  number  of 
such  periods  per  week  may,  perhaps,  vary  with  the  grade  of 
the  pupil,  first-year  pupils  having  fewer  than  the  more  ad- 
vanced. With  this  arrangement  the  real  work  of  the  history 
course  would  be  done  at  the  school  and  in  the  laboratory  under 
direct  supervision.  The  text-book  would  then  take  its  proper 
place  with  reference  to  the  study.  Aimlessness  and  wasteful- 
ness of  time  in  connection  with  the  collateral  reading  would  be 
in  large  measure  avoided.  Map  work  could  be  done  to  much 
better  purpose  under  the  eye  of  the  attendant  than  at  present 
in  the  home. 

Under  these  conditions,  history  might  still  be  easier  than 
some  other  subjects,  in  the  sense  first  discussed  in  this  paper; 
it  would  still  probably  fascinate  more  pupils  than  some  of  these 
other  subjects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  elective  courses  in  history 
would  still  be  eagerly  sought  after.  But  it  would  in  no  sense 
be  a  "  snap/'  There  would  be  no  temptation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  to  evade  the  work  in  science  by  taking  a  course  in  history, 
if  his  object  were  merely  to  escape  the  expenditure  of  effort. 
It  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  matter  for  the  delinquent  to 
slide  into  a  credit  by  a  summer's  devotion  to  a  text-book  and  an 
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examination  that  does  not  always  prove  much.  A  credit  in  his- 
tory must  then  stand  for  effort  expended,  however  pleasurable 
that  effort  may  be.  The  opportunity  to  allow  the  teacher  to 
perform  the  major  part  of  the  work  in  preparing  and  deliver- 
ing his  lectures,  while  the  class  sits  idly  by,  would  be  gone. 
There  would  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  class  discussions, 
springing,  as  they  would,  from  a  fund  of  information  to  which 
each  must  have  something  to  contribute. 

Such  conditions  would  tend  to  insure  the  dignity  and  the 
value  that  belong  to  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with 
human  life  and  conduct,  and  so  important  as  a  mental  dis- 
cipline. 

Arthur  William  Dunn 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK   IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  PHYSICS 

One  always  risks  to  some  extent  his  reputation  for  pedagog- 
ical sanity  when  he  attacks  an  existing  pedagogical  condition. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  aspects  connected  with  our  high 
school  work  in  physics  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  wrong ; 
and  this  article  is  written  with  the  hope  that  other  expressions 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  may  be  forthcoming. 

The  watchword  of  experimentation  in  high  school  physics 
seems  to  be  "  measurement — quantitative  measurement."  It 
would  appear  that  any  experiment  which  is  not  absolutely 
quantitative  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  teacher  to  prescribe 
or  the  student  to  perform.  The  writer  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  approved  schools  for  the  University  of  Maine, 
and  as  such  he  has  visited  quite  a  number  of  high  school  physi- 
cal laboratories.  If  we  may  assume  that  methods  of  procedure 
in  Maine  are  similar  to  those  in  practice  elsewhere,  the  impres- 
sion gathered  from  those  visits  is  that  the  insistence  upon 
quantitative  work  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  teaching 
value  in  the  high  schools.  Notebooks  are  found  to  be  filled 
with  measurement  after  measurement  of  a  table  top  by  many 
methods,  by  every  student  in  the  class.  The  instructor  and  the 
students  exhibit  these  with  the  profound  satisfaction  that  they 
are  abreast  of  the  times,  and  that  their  work,  tho  different  in 
degree,  resembles  that  of  the  college  course  exactly  in  kind. 
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Now  it  should  be  understood  that  we  have  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  exact  quantitative  measurements. 
Given  a  Kelvin  balance,  a  dividing-engine,  or  cathetometer,  the 
student  can  hardly  find  more  beneficial  training.  But  work  of 
this  character  would  seem  to  possess  a  disciplinary  value  with 
which  the  repeated  measurement  of  a  table  top  with  a  foot  rule 
or  meter  stick  may  not  properly  be  compared.  To  come  down 
to  more  specific  statements,  what  are  the  reasons  why,  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  insisting  upon 
exclusive  quantitative  work  in  our  secondary  schools? 

In  the  first  place,  since  only  a  definite  amount  of  time  may  be 
devoted  to  physics  in  the  schools,  it  must  follow  that  many 
illustrative  qualitative  experiments  must  of  necessity  be 
omitted  if  all  this  measurement  work  is  to  be  done.'  It  may  be 
urged  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  teacher  before  the  class, 
and,  indeed,  part  of  it  should.  But  there  still  remain  a  large 
number  of  exercises  which  may  not  well  be  performed  before 
the  class,  and  with  which  every  physics  student  should  be 
familiar.  Many  students  every  year  come  into  college  classes, 
who  have  measured  their  tables,  verified  Boyle's  law,  and 
worked  thru  Young's  modulus  who  make  desolate  the  heart  of 
the  professor  because  they  do  not  know  how  a  needle  behaves 
when  a  current  flows  around  it,  or  how  a  siphon  works,  or  how 
light  passes  thru  the  prism  of  a  spectroscope. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  seem  that  right  here  is  just  the 
chance  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  of  the  high  schools 
that  less  work  should  be  expected  of  them  and  more  work  done 
in  the  colleges.  The  complaint  is  as  just  as  it  is  oft-repeated, 
that  college  requirements  have  been  going  up  and  up  until  the 
schools  are  now  doing  much  of  the  work  which  the  colleges 
formerly  did ;  and  the  results  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
sacrifice.  High  school  physical  laboratories  are  doing  the 
college  work  of  twenty  years  ago.  All  this  may  indicate 
progress,  and  it  may  indicate  other  things.  If  the  secondary 
\v<  >rk  in  laboratory  physics  were  at  least  partly  qualitative  and 
partly  quantitative,  the  colleges  could  begin  with  measurements 
of  good  grade  and  most  valuable  time  would  be  saved  to  all 
concerned. 

In  the  third  place  there  is  an  incompleteness  in  many  high 
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school  experiments  which  is  fatal  to  their  teaching  value. 
Boyle's  law  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  quantitative  determina- 
tion until  the  student  has  had  enough  of  analytic  geometry  to 
know  what  an  equilateral  hyperbola  is;  the  breaking  strength 
of  a  wire  isn't  of  much  value  unless  we  can  show  that  strength 
per  unit  area  is  constant ;  and  measurements  of  the  index  of  re- 
fraction or  with  the  tangent  galvanometer  cannot  mean  very 
much  without  trigonometry.  Herein  lies  the  danger  of  a  little 
knowledge ;  the  student  is  apt  to  assume  that  he  understands  all 
about  the  subject  if  he  is  able  to  make  his  measurements  check. 

We  may  learn  wisdom  from  the  treatment  of  the  allied 
science,  chemistry.  Even  here  we  find  a  few  schools  doing 
quantitative  analysis,  but  fortunately  there  are  not  many.  Most 
are  content  to  lay  broad  foundations,  and  to  insist  that  the 
fundamental  principles  are  well  understood.  Because  elemen- 
tary physical  measurements  are  more  easily  made  than  chemi- 
cal, the  schools  have  introduced  them  to  an  extent  much  greater 
than  their  value  would  warrant.  Another  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  instructor.  We  sometimes  find  in  our  colleges  a  re- 
cently fledged  Ph.  D.,  who  is  impatient  with  the  teaching  of  pre- 
liminary laboratory  work,  and  starts  his  students  on  original 
investigation  before  they  are  prepared  for  it.  And  so  in  our 
high  schools,  the  teacher,  fresh  from  a  well-equipped  college 
laboratory,  finds  so  many  things  that  he  himself  knows,  and  of 
which  his  students  are  ignorant,  that  he  cannot  easily  adapt 
himself  to  their  present  needs. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  making  no  plea  for 
the  indiscriminate  elimination  of  all  measurement  work  in  a 
course  in  high  school  physics;  we  are  merely  recording  our 
conviction  that  too  much  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon  it  at  the 
present  time ;  and  this  is  based  upon  our  experience  as  a  college 
teacher,  and  upon  the  general  considerations  which  bear  upon 
the  situation. 

James  S.  Stevens 

University  of  Maine, 
Orono,  Me. 


VIII 
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A  modern  school — By  Paul  H.  Hanus,  professor^  of  the  history  and  art  of 
teaching  in  Harvard  University.  New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1904.     x-}-3o6  p.     $1.25  net. 

In  the  present  volume  Professor  Hanus,  extending  and 
strengthening  certain  conceptions  already  set  forth  in  his 
earlier  volume  Educational  aims  and  educational  values,  deals 
in  a  very  suggestive  way  with  some  of  the  more  prominent 
tendencies  at  work  in  contemporary,  and  especially  secondary, 
school  education.  Written  as  it  is  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  professional  student, 
and  dealing  with  what  the  author  regards  as  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  secondary  school,  the 
book  is  to  be  highly4  commended.  The  work  is  fundamentally 
a  plea  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  secondary  school  of  such  a 
character  that  in  its  aims  and  methods  it  will  meet  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  society  and  become  more  and  more  adapted 
to  the  changing  needs  of  a  progressive  civilization. 

Thruout  the  volume  Professor  Hanus  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  the  elective  system,  understood  in  a  comprehensive  sense. 
We  require  of  secondary  education,  the  author  maintains,  a 
flexibility  that  deliberately  cultivates  the  power  of  choice,  the 
habit  of  independent  initiative,  so  important  in  a  democratic 
society.  The  secondary  school  should  especially  promote  the 
discovery  and  development  of  each  pupil's  dominant  interests 
and  powers.  Professor  Hanus  feels  that  thru  a  wisely  ordered 
system  of  electives,  not  only  will  the  pupil  be  trained  in  the 
habit  of  independent  initiative,  but  that  it  will  result  in  closer 
relations  being  established  between  the  home  and  the  school, 
and  in  the  elimination  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  curric- 
ulum. In  Chapter  IV  the  author  outlines  a  suggestive  six- 
year  program  for  public  high  schools  as  part  of  a  complete  cur- 
riculum from  the  primary  school  thru  the  college.  According 
to  Professor  Hanus,  educational  doctrine  has  as  yet  been  for- 
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mulated  only  in  piecemeal  fashion.  A  new  formulation  of 
contemporary  doctrine  such  as  will  clarify  our  conception  of 
what  modern  education  means  is  necessary  to  an  effective  use 
of  our  educational  experience  in  the  solution  of  educational 
problems.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  full  of  suggestion  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  school  as 
a  form  of  institutional  life  and  to  those,  also,  who  are  interested 
in  making  it  a  progressively  efficient  instrument  in  education. 

John  Angus  MacVannel 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


Routine  and  ideals. — By  LeBaron   Russell  Briggs.     Boston  :    Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1904.     viii  +  232  p.     $1.00  net. 

Few  students  have  left  Harvard  College  within  the  last 
quarter  century  without  meeting  Mr.  Briggs  as  teacher  or  ad- 
ministrator, and  practically  none,  we  may  say,  without  being 
familiar  with  his  face  and  his  character.  As  a  teacher,  first  of 
Greek  and  then  of  English,  and  mainly  in  prescribed  courses, 
he  impressed  his  individuality  on  all  his  pupils.  He  was  not 
primarily  a  man  of  learning,  or  one  who  busied  himself  with 
extending  the  limits  of  knowledge  in  his  subject.  What  had 
been  taught  him,  that  he  taught  others, — punctually,  punctil- 
iously, faithfully,  justly,  earnestly.  But  his  appeal  to  us  lay 
rather  in  the  feeling,  which  comes  so  rarely  to  the  college 
student,  that  here  was  a  man  to  whom  his  pupils  were  not 
names  but  boys, — boys  who  were  to  be  known  as  individuals, 
boys  who  were  to  be  trained,  not  so  much  in  letters  as  in  life. 
From  the  first,  as  we  see  it  now,  his  profession  was  character- 
building.  He  gave  advice  and  help  and  encouragement  and 
warning :  he  "  looked  out  "  for  his  swarm  of  boys ;  and  they 
clustered  around  him  naturally  until  he  became  a  dean  by  their 
election  long  before  he  received  his  official  appointment.  As  a 
dean  he  was,  by  common  consent,  unsurpassed.  He  was  a  just 
man,  and  even-handed  justice  in  college  discipline  means  broad 
and  untiring  sympathy  with  the  boys  as  boys,  in  all  their  activ- 
ities and  interests.  The  essays  and  addresses  that  compose  his 
little  volume  are  therefore  more  than  they  seem :  they  state  his 
creed ;  they  are  the  guiding  laws  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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influences  brought  to  bear,  within  our  generation,  on  college 
students  in  the  United  States. 

As  Mr.  Briggs  himself  says  in  his  preface,  his  addresses  are 
sermons,  with  a  twofold  text :  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  " 
and  "  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."     Nothing, 
if  one  may  judge  from  newspapers  and  novels,  is  more  incon- 
gruous than  to  think  of  such  preaching  at  Harvard  College, 
where  social  success  is  popularly  reputed  to  be  the  goal  of  the 
undergraduate's  effort,  and  where  expansion  is  often  said  to 
have  brought  disintegration  of  many  of  the  elements  most  es- 
sential to  right  education.     But  the  Harvard  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  novels  was  apparently  never  the  Harvard  that  actually 
existed ;  and  from  what  Mr.  Briggs  says  and  does  not  say  it  is 
clear  that  his  strong  influence  has  been  exerted  to  make  it  a 
wise   training   place   for  young  men.     He   says   little   about 
knowledge,  much  about  action;  he  speaks  oftener  of  athletes 
than  of  hard  students,  more  of  games  than  of  books.     His  ser- 
mons are  of  faithfulness  in  duty,  of  unselfishness,  of  mutual 
helpfulness, — virtues  not  often  directly  treated  in  the  college 
curriculum.     College,  as  he  sees  it,  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
school,  another  opportunity  for  disciplining  young  men  who 
voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  a  routine  of  studies  and  duties 
— duties  to  themselves  and  to  the  college  community.     The 
word  "  university  "  scarcely  occurs  in  the  volume,  and  one  feels 
that  the  idea  is  absent  also:  the  sermon  concerns  the  college 
alone, — the  preliminary  routine,  the  basic  ideals.     The  concep- 
tion is  old-fashioned,  but  blessed  is  the  college,  small  or  large, 
that  has  men  in  it  who  can  be  at  once  unordained  college 
preachers,  untitled  professors  of  community  ethics,  and  actual 
dispensers  of  the  high  and  the  low  justice  in  college  discipline. 
For  college  boys,  above  all  boys,  and  because  of  their  freedom, 
need  wise  kingship:  they  obey  primitive  codes  of  ethics;  they 
blindly  follow  their  leaders  like  a  mob;  they  are  swayed  by 
strange  ideals  of  their  own  making.     We  give  them  increas- 
ingly better  instructors,  sounder  information,  greater  oppor- 
tunities— but  not  more  discipline  of  mind  and  character.     And 
what  American  colleges  most  need  now  is  not  so  much  more 
money  or  more  courses  as  more  men  who  can  wisely  govern 
boys.  ,  G.  R.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 
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The   Wampum  library  of  American  literature.— Edited  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews.    New  York  :   Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1904.  3  vols.,  $1.40  each  : 
American  short  stories.     By  Charles  Sears  Baldwin,     xii+333  p. 
American  literary  criticism.     By  William  Morton  Payne,     xii+318  p. 
American  familiar  verse  {vers  de  sociHe").    By  Brander  Matthews,    xx+308  p. 

The  dignity  of  these  volumes,  the  absence  in  them  of  the 
tone  of  apology,  show  plainly  how  changed  is  the  attitude  of 
the  public,  in  recent  years,  toward  our  national  literature. 
When  in  school  and  college  I  do  not  recall  that  I  was  ever  en- 
couraged to  read  an  American  author,  and  the  burden  of  the 
instruction  I  received  was  that  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  must 
of  necessity  be  turned  toward  the  past  and  toward  Europe. 
Just  as  Latin  and  Greek  were  perfect  languages,  so  the  great 
sages,  philosophers,  and  artists  were  all  of  the  past;  and  if 
worth  did  reside  in  men  of  more  recent  birth,  they  were  all  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  We  were  a  youthful  nation,  far  remote 
from  centers  of  culture,  and  directly  dependent  for  our  ideals 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  upon  our  elder  brothers  of  the  eastern 
world.  Nowadays,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  whole  tone  of  in- 
struction is  different.  American  literature,  in  many  or  most 
schools  and  colleges,  forms  a  separate  subject  of  study,  and  pu- 
pils learn  to  regard  it  as  having  an  entity  of  its  own — with  its 
special  characteristics,  its  special  merits.  And  now  Professor 
Matthews,  who  was  one  of  the  first  regularly  to  give  formal 
instruction  in  the  subject,  and  whose  elementary  text-book  has 
made  the  more  patriotic  point  of  view  familiar  to  multitudes  of 
young  people,  is  responsible  for  a  novel  experiment.  He  has 
attempted  to  distinguish  the  existing  genera  of  letters  existing 
in  this  new-found  field,  and  to  have  the  evolution  of  each  traced 
by  a  competent  scholar.  The  three  volumes  which  he  first 
presents  to  us — those  on  familiar  verse,  criticism,  and  the  short 
story — consist  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  introductory  essay,. 
tracing  the  line  of  development  of  the  particular  genus,  which 
is  followed  by  several  hundred  pages  of  illustrative  material. 

So  far  as  the  introductory  essays  go,  the  experiment  is,  I 
think,  successful.  Mr.  Matthews  himself  has  given  an  ex- 
cellent definition  of  a  genre  that  almost  eludes  classification, 
and  has  described  its  growth  in  the  United  States  with  learning 
and  skill.  Mr.  Payne  has  treated  our  critical  writing  with 
breadth  of  view  and  justness  of  judgment;  and  Dr.  Baldwin 
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has  made  with  unusual  completeness  the  distinction  between 
the  so-called  "  short  story  "  and  the  tale  or  novelette  or  anec- 
dote. He  has  carried  his  researches  so  far,  moreover,  that  he 
has  been  able  to  point  out,  with  the  definiteness  of  the  scientist, 
just  when  and  how  the  special  variation  arose  in  America,  and 
what  were  some  of  the  steps  in  its  growth. 

With  regard  to  the  selections  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes,  the  experiment  has  been  less  successful.  The  genre 
of  familiar  verse  is  so  well  adapted  to  this  particular  purpose, 
and  Mr.  Matthews  has  shown  such  skill  in  selection,  that  his 
own  volume  will  probably  bear  the  test  of  time  as  the  standard 
anthology.  The  value  of  the  illustrative  material  in  the  others 
is  more  doubtful.  The  selections  are  necessarily  too  unequal 
in  merit — the  best  already  too  familiar  to  us  and  the  rest  of  too 
little  value. 

G.  R.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University  , 


Handbook   of  plant   morphology. — By    Otis    W.     Caldwell.     New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1904.     viii+190  p.     $1.00  net. 

The  author  of  this  volume,  while  following  the  general  ar- 
rangement and  introducing  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Hand- 
book of  plant  dissection  of  Arthur,  Barnes,  and  Coulter,  has 
completely  rewritten  the  original  work  and  materially  extended 
the  range  of  the  subject.  Not  only  is  consideration  given  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  types,  but  the  principal  departure 
appears  in  the  consideration  of  the  forms  from  the  standpoint 
of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  and  in  reference  to  the  general 
problem  of  evolution  of  the  plant  kingdom. 

A  preliminary  chapter  on  the  use  and  equipment  of  the 
laboratory  contains  some  very  practical  suggestions  for  the 
teacher  and  student.  The  advisability,  however,  of  requiring 
the  pupil  to  draw  "  as  close  a  counterpart  "  of  the  object  seen 
as  possible  might  be  questioned,  at  least  in  many  phases  of  the 
work.  The  average  student  is  only  too  willing  to  copy.  In 
many  cases  an  idealization  of  a  structure  is  of  more  value  to 
the  student  because  it  requires  a  mental  alertness  of  the  highest 
order  and  it  also  enables  the  instructor  to  measure  at  once  the 
accuracy  and  extent  of  the  student's  knowledge.    Eight  lessons 
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are  devoted  to  the  Cyanophycese  and  Chlorophyceee,  five  to  the 
Fungi  and  Lichens,  five  to  the  Bryophyta,  three  to  the  Pteri- 
dophyta  and  five  to  the  Spermatophyta.  The  types  chosen  to 
illustrate  these  groups  have  been  selected  with  discretion.  Per-  . 
haps  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  have  introduced  a  larger 
number  of  forms  in  order  that  the  phylogenetic  relationships  of 
the  groups  might  be  more  clearly  established.  This  remark 
applies  especially  to  that  troublesome  group,  the  Thallophyta, 
where  it  appears  to  us  an  unnecessary  and  rather  misleading 
sequence  in  the  study  of  forms  has  been  followed. 

The  directions  for  the  study  of  the  various  types  offer  few 
points  for  criticism,  and  the  comparison  of  the  morphological 
characters  that  appear  in  the  concise  annotations  attached  to 
each  exercise  materially  enhances  the  value  of  the  book.  .The 
direction  of  the  pupil  in  the  performance  of  his  work  is  the 
most  important  and  difficult  task  that  the  teacher  has  to  under- 
take, and  that  this  is  often  improperly  done  the  increasing  weak- 
ness and  helplessness  of  students  constantly  attest.  They  are 
assisted  and  directed  to  such  a  degree  from  the  kindergarten  on 
thru  the  various  school  grades  that  they  practically  lose  the 
power  to  attack  a  problem  thru  the  application  of  any  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  gained.  The  method  for  conducting  the 
laboratory  work  as  outlined  in  these  lessons  is  the  result  of  the 
extended  experience  of  a  practical  teacher,  and  it  is  refreshingly 
free  from  the  attenuated  discussions  and  directions  that  detract 
from  many  elementary  text-books. 

Carlton  C.  Curtis 

Columbia  University 


IX 
NOTES   AND    NEWS 

An  Important  About  one  year  ago  an  action  was  brought 

Decision  for  against  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 

Education  Chicago  by  John  T.   Burke,   Edward  Daly 

and  Timothy  Creedon,  to  restrain  the  Board  from  the  further 
maintenance  of  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  grounds  upon 
which  the  action  was  based  were  so  important,  and  if  well 
taken,  so  far-reaching  in  their  effect,  that  great  interest  in  the 
outcome  was  excited  thruout  the  country. 

The  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  obtained  permission 
from  the  Board  of  Education  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
the  action  and  to  share  the  cost.  The  Educational  Review 
is  now  able  to  print  in  full  the  opinion  of  the  court  denying  the 
request  for  an  injunction,  and  it  should  be  carefully  read  by  all 
students  of  American  educational  organization  and  administra- 
tion.     The  following  was  the  opinion  of  Judge  Tuley : 

"  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  constitutional  provision 
quoted,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  a  thoro 
and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  is  broad  enough  to  au- 
thorize the  legislature  to  institute  normal  schools. 

This  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  con- 
temporaneous action  of  the  legislative  body  in  regard  to  normal 
schools  shows  that  it  was  the  legislative  construction  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  constitutional  provision  is  not 
self-executing;  that  is,  the  constitutional  provision  of  itself 
confers  no  powers  upon  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  It  is  the  legislative  action,  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  in  that  particular  regard,  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  delegating  to  said  Board 
the  power  conferred  by  that  provision,  that  is  to  be  considered. 

427  "\. 
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There  is  no  express  provision  in  the  statute  of  the  State  that 
has  been  cited  which  authorizes  the  Board  of  Education  to  in- 
stitute and  maintain  normal  schools,  and  the  only  question 
presented  by  the  demurrer  is,  whether  upon  the  face  of  this 
bill  and  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  cited,  there  is  a  power 
conferred  by  necessary  implication  upon  the  city  of  Chicago, 
conferred  by  the  broad  power  contained  in  the  Act  of  1863  as 
amended  in  1867,  and  which  broad  power  has  been  incorpo- 
rated specially,  word  for  word,  into  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1872,  passed  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  in  the  constitution  of  1870  referred  to. 

I  say  that  is  incorporated,  word  for  word.  I  was  in  at  the 
birth  of  the  legislative  act  of  1872,  the  first  general  act  in 
regard  to  schools  under  the  new  constitution. 

The  new  constitution  contained  very  stringent  provisions 
against  special  legislation,  so  that  Chicago  was  vitally  interested 
in  the  school  law  which  was  intended  to,  and  necessarily  had  to, 
apply  to  the  whole  State,  as  a  general  law.  Acting  as  the 
corporation  counsel  for  the  city,  I  went  to  Springfield,  and 
there  I  had  a  large  number  of  sessions  with  the  senatorial 
committee  of  the  Legislature  when  that  bill  was  pending,  which 
may,  probably,  account  for  nearly  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1873,  the  special  charter  of  Chicago  being  incorporated 
into  this  general  law  and  made  applicable  to  cities  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and  over. 

I  think  the  court  will  take  judicial  knowledge  of  all  public 
institutions,  such  as  schools,  the  kinds  of  schools  that  are 
actually  in  existence  and  being  carried  on  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  court  would  be  justified  in  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Education  had  given  a  practical  construction  to 
the  provision  of  the  old  charter  as  authorizing  it  to  provide 
for  training  teachers,  and  in  fact  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take 
judicial  notice  of  that,  because  allegations  to  that  effect  are 
contained  in  the  bill  before  the  court.  This  court  will  take 
notice  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  determined,  by  its  de- 
cisions in  regard  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  which  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  that  the  Normal 
Schools  are  a  recognized  method  of  instrumentality  for  the 
institution  and  maintenance  of  a  thoro  and  efficient  system  of 
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free  schools;  that  the  training  of  teachers  especially  is  a 
recognized  instrumentality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
system  of  free  schools;  also  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  Legislature,  under  the  authority  of  the  constitutional 
provision  referred  to  can  grant  power  to  institute  and  maintain 
normal  schools. 

Now,  if  it  is  a  recognized  instrumentality,  a  recognized 
method  of  providing  for  the  thoro  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools,  and  the  Legislature  has  granted,  not  only  by  the 
charter  of  1863  (and  also  by  the  present  general  law  as  ap- 
plicable to  Chicago)  that  it  should  have  all  rights,  powers,  and 
authority  necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  free  schools, — 
for  that,  in  substance,  is  the  provision, — I  do  not  see  why  this 
grant  of  this  broad,  general  power  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  taking  over  the  normal 
school  or  instituting  it. 

From  the  broad  powers  granted,  both  under  the  old  charter 
and  the  new  law,  the  law  of  1872,  re-enacted  in  1889,  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessary  implication,  that  the  broad  powers  there 
granted  include  the  power  to  take  such  instrumentalities,  espe- 
cially those  that  have  been  recognized  by  the  law,  by  the  prac- 
tice in  the  State,  and  by  the  construction  of  the  Legislature  as 
necessary  instrumentalities  in  carrying  on  a  system  of  free 
schools. 

I  think  the  constitutional  provision  was  made  intentionally 
as  broad  as  language  could  make  it.  It  is  not  that  the  Legis- 
lature shall  institute  and  carry  on  free  schools,— that  is  not 
the  language  of  the  provision, — but  that  it  shall  cause  to  be  in- 
stituted and  maintained  a  thoro  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools,  and  the  use  of  the  term  "  system  "  was  intended  to 
confer  all  the  power  that  was  necessary  to  effect  the  object 
intended,  and  to  make  use  of  all  the  instrumentalities,  all  the 
means  that  were  necessary.  The  Board  of  Education  is  the 
judge  of  the  means — not  that  anything  that  the  Board  chooses 
to  do  would  be  recognized,  but  its  action  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with  where  it  is  a  question  of  judgment, — where  the 
act  done  by  the  Board  of  Education  may  reasonably  be  said  to 
be  a  fair  construction  of  its  powers  in  regard  to  the  institu- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  thoro  and  efficient  system  of  free 
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schools,  in  the  employment  of  its  instrumentalities  deemed! 
necessary.  Therefore,  the  judiciary  power  would  not  inter- 
fere— would  not  interfere  at  all,  unless  it  was  clearly  an  abuse 
of  the  discretionary  power  or  judgment  which  the  acts  re- 
ferred to  confer  upon  the  Board  of  Education. 

And  again,  this  bill  appears  to  be  aimed  not  as  at  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  carrying  on  of  a  normal  school,  but  its  object 
appears  to  be  for  the  prevention  of  erecting  a  school  building. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  city,  the  action  taken  by  the  Board 
is  authorized  by  the  concurrence  of  the  city,  and  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  erecting  a  school  building.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
looked  at  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  intention  mani- 
fested by  the  Board  in  causing  it  to  be  erected;  because  its 
use  may  be  altered  or  changed  at  any  time  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  may  be  appropriated  solely  and  entirely  for  a 
common  school. 

This  bill  was  filed  after  the  work  had  commenced  without 
any  reason  stated  why  the  taxpayer  did  noc  move  before  the 
work  was  commenced  and  after,  presumably,  obligations  were 
assumed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  the  buildings 
about  to  be  erected.  There  is  no  excuse  made  for  that  delay. 
He  is  not  entitled  to  any  very  particular  consideration  in  filing* 
a  bill  as  a  taxpayer  where  he  stands  by  and  allows  large  ex- 
penses to  be  made,  or  where  he  comes  into  court  and  seeks  on 
account  of  his  taxes  to  interfere  with  the  erection  of  buildings 
intended  for  public  purposes  or  for  school  purposes. 

The  only  question  that  he  appears  to  make  is  that  the  build- 
ing is  not  necessary, — not  necessary,  because  the  present  build- 
ing is  sufficient.  But  taxpayers  are  not  given  the  power  by 
the  Legislature  to  determine  these  questions.  The  Board  of 
Education  is  given  that  power,  and  unless  there  is  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  power  given  the  Board,  the  taxpayer  has  no  right 
to  call  upon  the  court  to  interfere. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  not  only  the  power  con- 
ferred by  the  broad  general  powers  gives  all  the  rights,  powers 
and  authority  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools,  but  that  the  power  to  erect  buildings  is  also 
conferred;  one  necessarily  with  the  other. 

The  demurrer  will  have  to  be  sustained  to  the  bill." 
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School  Reform  At  ^ast»  a*"ter  months  of  discussion  and  agita- 
Legislation  for       tion,  there  appears  to  be  an  excellent  prospect 

1  a  e  p  Q£  securing  relief  for  Philadelphia  from  its 

antiquated  and  burdensome  school  law.  A  commission  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  has  succeeded  in  drafting  a  bill  which,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  put  the  school  administration  of  Phila- 
delphia far  forward.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  bill  in- 
corporates the  principles  and  provisions  that  are  vital  in  the 
New  York  school  law,  and  which  were  incorporated  in  the 
admirable  recommendations  of  the  school  commission  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  made  some  years  ago,  but  which  never 
became  effective.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  these  principles 
and  provisions  are  fundamental  to  the  efficient  and  non-po- 
litical working  of  the  school  system  of  any  large  American 
city. 

By  the  terms  of  the  pending  law,  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Philadelphia  will  consist  of  twenty-one  members,  a  smaller 
and  therefore  better  number  than  that  provided  for  in  New 
York,  but  still  too  large  for  the  highest  efficiency.  They  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
a  concession  to  the  existing  policy  in  Philadelphia,  which  is 
fundamentally  unsound  in  that  it  combines  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative functions.  Unfortunately  sectional  school  boards 
are  retained,  but  perhaps  no  reform  movement  would  have 
any  chance  of  success  if  it  did  away  at  once  with  these  nui- 
sances. Each  sectional  school  board  is  to  represent  a  ward, 
and  is  to  consist  of  twelve  members  chosen  at  a  municipal 
election.  All  this  is  of  course  mere  surplusage,  or  worse,  and, 
however  its  incorporation  in  the  pending  bill  may  be  defended, 
it  perpetuates  a  thoroly  bad  system,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
be  wholly  done  away  with.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
the  duties  and  powers  of  sectional  school  boards  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Four  executive  departments  in  the  city  school  system  are 
created,  the  heads  of  which  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  These  are  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  super- 
intendent of  buildings,  a  superintendent  of  supplies,  and  a 
superintendent  of  finance  and  accounting.  Associate  and  dis- 
trict superintendents  are  provided  for  very  much  as  in  New 
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York.  Excellent  provisions  governing  the  qualifications  and 
appointment  of  teachers  are  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  section  which,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  New  York,  provides  that  the  city  council 
shall  annually  appropriate  an  amount  not  less  than  five  mills  on 
each  dollar  of  the  total  assessment  of  real  property  of  the  city, 
which  sum  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  current  uses  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  bill  is  in  most  respects  an  excellent  one,  and  it  will  be 
a  fortunate  day  for  Philadelphia  and  its  schools  if  it  receives 
favorable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 
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THE  EXTENSION  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  INFLUENCE  l 

Tho  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  school  have  many- 
things  in  common,  yet  it  is  conceded  that  in  many  ways  they  are 
far  apart.  There  are  many  reasons  for  these  differences,  to 
three  of  which  I  wish  to  call  attention : 

The  first  is  that  the  pupils  in  the  high  school,  considered 
collectively,  are  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  different  from 
the  pupils  in  the  elementary  school.  The  elementary  school  is 
in  the  main  concerned  with  children  while  the  high  school  is 
in  the  main  concerned  with  adolescents,  and  each  school  must 
adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  it  serves. 

A  second  reason  for  the  present  conditions  is  the  belief  that 
the  elementary  school  must  be  largely  a  finishing  school.  The 
briefest  mention  of  statistics  will  at  once  establish  the  fact  that 
for  most  pupils  the  course  of  study  should  be  preparatory  for 
world  experiences  and  not  preparatory  for  high-school  work. 

The  third  is  that  a  school  reflects  the  civilization  of  its  time 
and  is  the  product,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  which  surround  it.  One  widely  prevalent  commu- 
nity conviction  which  finds  reflection  in  the  school  is  that  the 
amount  of  education  desirable  and  necessary  for  those,  who  on 
account  of  financial  limitations  must  have  the  least,  is  approxi- 

1  The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  18,  1905.  The  papers  and  discussions 
were  upon  the  topics  "  The  extension  of  high-school  influence  over  the  last  six 
years  of  the  secondary  school  work  "  and  "  The  transition  from  the  school  to  the 
college." 
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mately  represented  by  the  amount  attainable  by  tlie  time  the 
child  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  entrance  into  adolescence 
was  marked  by  special  rites  in  many  nations  long  before  they 
had  schools.  Religion,  tradition,  and  necessity  have  created  a 
public  belief  which  has  been  crystallized  in  legislation  for 
compulsory  attendance  until  the  age  of  fourteen.  Even  where 
this  legislation  has  not  been  enacted,  the  rejection  has  been  for 
financial,  and  not  for  educational  reasons.  In  accordance  with 
this  general  community  belief  the  elementary  schools  of  Amer- 
ica have  attempted  to  build  up  a  course  which  shall  be  com- 
plete in  itself  and  which  shall  cover  the  eight  or  nine  years  of 
school  life  ending  with  fourteen. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  three  causes  for  existing  conditions, 
namely :  ( i )  the  necessity  of  adapting  each  school  in  the  main 
to  pupils  of  very  different  characteristics,  (2)  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  rather  than  a  preparatory  course  for  most  pupils 
in  the  elementary  school,  and  (3)  the  common  acceptance  of 
compulsory  education  to  the  age  of  fourteen, — let  us  consider 
how  far  we  can  extend  the  influence  of  the  high  school  into  the 
elementary  school  and  what  advantage  will  arise  from  such 
extension. 

It  is  best  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  we  propose  to  extend. 
Five  possible  lines  of  extension  present  themselves  for  con- 
sideration : 

1.  The  extension  of  high-school  methods  of  study  and  in- 
struction. 

2.  The  extension  of  high-school  methods  of  discipline  and 
school  management. 

3.  The  extension  of  high-school  methods  of  organization, 
by  which  I  mean,  primarily,  departmental  teaching. 

4.  The  extension  of  high-school  subjects  of  study;  that  is. 
the  enrichment  of  the  present  elementary-school  course. 

5.  The  extension  of  the  high-school  name;  that  is,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  six-year  elementary  school  followed  by  a  six- 
year  high  school. 

First,  should  high-school  methods  of  study  and  instruction 
find  greater  place  in  the  elementary  school  than  they  now  do? 
We  hear  from  the  high   schools  much  complaint   about  the 
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preparation  offered  in  the  elementary  schools.  Many1  a  high- 
school  teacher,  otherwise  sane,  makes  bitter  protests  concern- 
ing the  deficiencies  of  the  pupils  in  the  entering  class.  She  pre- 
pares lists  of  mistakes  which  the  pupils  make  in  grammar  and 
submits  these  as  supposedly  incontrovertible  proof  that  the 
teaching  in  grammar  hast>een  deficient.  The  elementary  teacher 
replies  in  kind  and  claims  that  the  rapid  falling  off  in  numbers 
of  the  freshman  high-school  class  is  caused,  not  by  inefficient 
preparation  in  the  elementary  school,  but  by  the  entire  lack  of 
adaptability  of  high-school  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
For  my  own  part,  I  deprecate  such  folly.  The  real  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  neither  recognizes  the  necessary  differences 
of  method  of  study  and  instruction.  Tho  these  are  the  teachers 
who  have  greatest  need  to  stand  together,  they  stand  back  to 
back  and  face  in  opposite  directions.  The  one,  having  risen 
by  reason  of  superior  merit  thru  various  elementary  grades  to 
the  highest,  looks  back  to  her  experience  in  these  grades'  for  her 
inspiration  in  methods.  She  often  fails  to  recognize  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  children  as  she  advances  from  grade  to  grade, 
and  so  continues  dogmatic  and  didactic  teaching  beyond  its 
time.  The  other,  placed  in  the  lowest  high-school  grade  because 
she  is  the  most  recent  arrival  from  college,  looks  forward  to 
the  upper  high-school  classes  and  to  her  own  experience  as  a 
student  in  college.  She  knows  what  the  pupil  will  need  to  make 
that  same  journey,  and  so  expects  and  demands  an  amount  of 
self -initiated  and  self -sustained  effort  of  study  quite  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  child.  What  the  schools  need  is  to  have  these 
teachers  face  about,  clasp  each  other's  hands,  smile  into  each 
other's  faces,  read  the  intensity  of  purpose  shining  from  each 
other's  eyes,  and  then  for  each  to  look  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
other  at  the  problems  which  lie  behind. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  teachers  applies,  tho  less  intensively 
perhaps,  to  the  principals.  Both  the  principal  of  the  high -school 
and  the  principal  of  the  elementary  school  decry  the  great 
chasm  between  the  one  school  and  the  other.  In  fact,  were  the 
chasm  less  abysmal  it  would  long  since  have  been  rilled  by  the 
volumes  written  in  protest  against  it.  Yet  the  elementary  prin- 
cipal wants  to  bridge  it  by  continuing  his  own  methods  and  his 
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own  ideals  thruout  the  high-school  course,  and  I  suspect  that 
our  program  to-day  is  the  result  of  a  high-school  man's  be- 
lief that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  extension  of  high-school  ideals 
into  the  grades. 

This  condition  arises  from  a  failure  to  perceive  that  in  educa- 
tion we  are  dealing  with  changing  material.  Each  principal  is 
infected  with  the  organization  bacillus.  In  the  elementary 
school  the  principal  organizes  his  school  thruout  on  the  same 
plan,  and  because  most  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  lower  grades  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  of  discipline  best  suited  to  these 
become  the  ideals  of  the  school.  Similarly  the  high-school  prin- 
cipal, because  his  pupils  are  for  the  most  part  adolescents,  builds 
up  a  system  adapted  to  the  needs  of  adolescents. 

Tho  in  individual  cases  such  extreme  attitudes  may  not  pre- 
vail, yet  the  schools  as  a  whole  represent  these  conditions.  I 
rejoice  in  the  belief  that  thru  the  discussions  of  recent  years 
both  sides  are  more  willing  to  recognize  that  the  adolescent 
period  is  one  for  which,  in  methods  of  study  at  least,  there  is 
a  period  of  preparation.  The  boy  of  eleven  accepts  much  on 
faith.  The  boy  of  fourteen  has  entered  into  the  realm  of  doubt. 
His  mental  habits  have  changed,  but  unfortunately  the  school 
often  makes  no  changed  demand  upon  him,  nor  does  it  allow 
of  any  change  which  he  himself  originates.  Thus  in  June  he 
leaves  a  school  dominated  by  one  ideal  to  enter  in  September 
a  school  dominated  by  a  different  ideal.  He  finds  methods 
which,  tho  better  adapted  to  his  future  needs,  are  nevertheless 
most  troublesome  to  him  because  he  has  had  little  previous  prep- 
aration for  them.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  greatest 
good  may  come  from  modifications  of  the  upper  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  to  the  extent  that  the  pupil  may  be  given 
more  practice  in  learning  to  study,  more  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  work  alone,  more  power  in  controlling  his  own  activities, 
more  ability  in  forming  opinions  of  his  own,  and  greater  facil- 
ity in  expressing  and  defending  them. 

Second,  this  discussion  of  the  extension  of  high-school 
methods  of  study  and  instruction  into  the  elementary  school 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  methods  of  discipline. 
The  child  of  five  accepts  dictation  and  requires  assistance  in  the 
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management  of  his  conduct.  The  man  of  eighteen,  either 
openly  or  secretly,  resents  both.  He  wants  some  share  in  the 
management  of  his  own  conduct  even  before  he  graduates.  In 
fact,  his  success  in  being  responsible  for  his  own  conduct  after 
he  leaves  school  depends  to  some  extent  upon  his  having  had 
some  practice  in  controlling  himself  while  yet  in  school.  To 
be  sure  we  cannot  say  that  the  elementary  school  fails  to  fur- 
nish such  training,  nor  that  the  high  school  always  does  give 
training  in  self-control.  Here  also  we  should  have  a  gradual 
change,  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  children  and  not  by 
some  plan  of  organization  or  administration.  As  the  child 
grows  in  power  of  self-control,  the  opportunities  for  exercising 
it  should  be  increasingly  greater.  Such  elementary  schools  as 
fail  in  this,  by  reason  of  maintaining  the  disciplinary  methods 
of  the  lower  grades  too  ldng,  would  be  benefited  by  a  larger 
application  of  the  disciplinary  ideals  prevailing  in  most  high 
schools. 

Two  years  ago  I  completed  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
withdrawal  from  school.  From  the  results  obtained  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  elementary  schools  fail  more  largely  in  this 
respect  than  they  are  aware.  I  spare  you  a  description  of  the 
method  and  quote  only  the  summary. 

"  The  causes  of  withdrawal  from  the  earlier  years  of  the 
course  and  from  the  later  years  were  quite  different.  Causes 
which  affected  high-school  pupils  began  in  or  near  the  seventh 
grade.  Excluding  those  who  left  to  work  and  those  who  left 
on  account  of  ill  health,  the  causes  which  took  the  others  from 
school  may  be  grouped  into  those  which  produced  their  great- 
est effect  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  and  those  which 
are  either  prominent  here,  or  begin  here  and  remain  effective 
during  the  the  high-school  course.  In  this  latter  class  we  find 
dislike  for  authority,  truancy,  failure  in  work,  indifference  to 
school  work,  desire  for  activity,  and  attendance  at  private 
schools.  A  consideration  of  these  causes  for  withdrawal 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  both  in  methods  of  discipline  and  in 
methods  of  study  and  instruction,  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  as  at  present  organized  and  conducted,  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  large  number  of  pupils." 
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Third-,  shall  we  extend  to  the  elementary  school  the  depart- 
mental organization  now  prevalent  in  high  schools?  Tho  the 
faults  of  the  departmental  system  of  organization  are  well 
known,  yet  it  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  high  school  are  better  accomplished  by  departmen- 
tal teaching  than  under  a  system  of  general  or  room  teachers. 
We  have,  therefore,  so  organized  most  of  our  high  schools,  and 
the  tendency  is  more  and  more  in  that  direction.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  in  so  far  as  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  extend 
high-school  methods  of  study  and  instruction  and  high-school 
methods  of  discipline  and  management  into  the  elementary 
schools,  to  that  extent  will  the  departmental  system  be  of  value 
and  assistance.  Those  elementary  schools  in  which  the  two 
upper  grades  have  been  organized  on  the  departmental  system, 
have  found  that  it  has  materially  aided  in  establishing  the 
methods  of  study  and  of  discipline  which  I  have  already  sug- 
gested as  desirable  in  those  grades. 

I  desire  now  to  point  out  that  the  changes  in  the  elementary 
school  which  I  have  thus  far  suggested,  tho  apparently  based 
upon  the  need  of  preparing  the  pupils  for  the  high  school,  have 
just  as  great  a  justification  for  the  pupils  who  are  to  leave 
school.  In  fact  it  is  vastly  more  important  that  the  boy  who 
must  earn  his  living  at  fourteen  be  sent  into  the  world  with  the 
ability  to  study  by  himself,  to  overcome  difficulties  without  help, 
to  have  some  initiative  and  originality  in  thought,  and  to  be 
able  to  exercise  a  reasonable  and  sane  control  over  his  own 
actions.  These  are  the  things  which  are  the  most  utilitarian  of 
all,  and  however  loudly  we  may  shout  for  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  elementary  school  as  a  finishing  school,  we 
must  not  let  this  lead  us  into  substituting  inconsequential  re- 
sults— accomplished  under  direction — for  training  which  shall 
give  some  modicum  of  ability  to  direct  one's  self  in  the  attain- 
ing of  real  results. 

My  point  is  that  both  for  pupils  who  are  going  to  the  high 
school  and  more  especially  for  those  who  are  not,  the  elemen- 
tary school  will  do  well  to  incorporate  some  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, study,  and  discipline  which  are  now  more  prevalent  in 
high  schools  than  in  elementary  schools,  and  that  these  changes, 
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tho  involving  some  difficulties,  yet  lie  easily  within  the  possibil- 
ity of  accomplishment  by  any  able  elementary-school  principal. 

The  fourth  question  is  the  incorporation  of  high-school 
studies  in  the  elementary-school  course.  Here  the  chief  diffi- 
culty arises  because  the  addition  of  anything  to  an  already 
heavily  laden  elementary-school  course  demands  that  we  first 
take  something  out.  A  complete  discussion  would  involve  the 
entire  question  of  waste  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  elementary-school  curriculum.  Such 
omissions  and  reorganization  will  be  difficult  because  they  will 
encounter  a  sturdy  opposition  based  upon  the  belief  that  the 
subjects  now  in  use  are  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
•elementary  school  as  a  finishing  school  than  are  those  which 
it  is  proposed  to  insert.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  issue  must 
be  met  upon,  these  lines,  and  that  however  desirable  it  may  be 
to  have  the  elements  of  some  high-school  subject  disposed  of 
before  the  pupil  comes  to  the  high  school,  this  is  nevertheless 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  introduction  into  the  elementary 
school.  Unless  a  subject  is  the  one  most  valuable  to  the  pupils 
who  are  not  going  to  the  high  school,  it  has  no  business  in  the 
elementary  school. 

This  statement  by  no  means  rules  algebra  and  foreign  lan- 
guage out  of  the  elementary  school,  for  I  am  not  willing  to 
admit  that  those  subjects  are  most  valuable  to  a  pupil  which 
seem  to  have  the  most  direct  application  to  his  future  business. 
I  admit  that  a  foolish  belief  exists  among  people  that  ten 
weeks  of  bookkeeping  will  make  a  great  financier.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  convinced  that  the  boy  who  learns  from  two  years 
•of  Latin  and  algebra  in  the  elementary  school  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  to-morrow  until  you  have  done  thoroly  the  work  of 
to-day,  is  better  prepared  for  success  in  business  than  if  he  has 
given  the  time  to  commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping. 

I  would  therefore  extend  the  high-school  subjects  into  the 
upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  because  they  are  better 
adapted  to  the  kind  of  study  and  instruction  which  pupils  of 
that  age  should  receive,  and  I  would  defend  them  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  more  desirable  and  necessary  for  pupils  who  are 
to  leave  school  early  than  they  are  for  pupils  who  may  later, 
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in  the  high  school,  have  the  chance  to  obtain  the  training  they 
furnish. 

Fifth,  shall  we  extend  the  high-school  name;  that  is,  shall 
we  have  an  elementary  course  of  six  years  followed  by  a  six- 
years  high-school  course  ?  Such  a  division  would  conflict  with 
the  principle  that  the  pupils  should  have  a  complete  course  end- 
ing with  fourteen.  If  a  division  is  made  between  the  work  of 
the  first  six  years  and  the  last  two  or  three,  these  last  years 
become  but  fractional  parts  of  the  secondary-school  course. 
Now  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  elementary  course  now 
accepted  as  a  reasonable  minimum  of  education  necessary  for 
all ;  but  if  these  last  years  were  separated  from  the  others,  they 
would  become  extra  or  additional  years  from  which  many 
would  try  to  escape. 

Furthermore,  there  is  abundance  of  experience  to  show  that 
for  the  best  results  and  largest  attendance  you  must  take  edu- 
cation to  the  people,  and  not  the  people  to  the  education.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  extension  of  high-school  influ- 
ence should  be  made  in  as  large  a  number  of  places  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  pupils.  A 
larger  number  of  pupils  will  be  reached  by  extending  the  high- 
school  influence  to  every  grammar  school,  than  by  bringing 
the  upper  grades  together  in  a  single  school. 

If  the  upper  grades  are  to  remain  distributed  thruout  the 
various  grammar  schools,  I  fail  to  see  what  advantage  can 
come  from  renaming  the  upper  part.  It  will  but  create  an  arti- 
ficial break  where  there  should  be  none,  and  will  divide  into 
parts  the  elementary  course,  which  should  be  in  itself  complete. 

Neither  can  we  with  success  place  these  upper  grades  under 
different  supervision.  The  grammar-school  principal  must  be 
left  in  charge  of  all  the  work  conducted  in  his  building.  Upon 
his  ability  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  to  the  needs 
of  the  children  must  we  depend  for  progress  in  the  extension 
of  high-school  influence  along  the  lines  which  have  been  named 
as  desirable. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks 
Supervisor  of  Public  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


II 

THE   PRACTICABILITY   OF   THE   EXTENSION   OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL  INFLUENCE 

Whether  any  line  of  school  work  is  practical  or  not  depends 
on  the  point  of  view.  The  interpretations  are  as  varied  as  the 
people  who  discuss  the  question,  each  one  interpreting  for  him- 
self. In  the  end  it  comes  to  about  this,  "  What  I  wish  to  do  is 
practical,  from  my  point  of  view;  what  you  wish  is  impracti- 
cable if  it  conflicts  with  what  I  wish  to  do."  Is  not  this  the 
test  generally  applied  in  determining  such  questions? 

The  working  out  of  a  longer  secondary  course  always  meets 
objections  more  or  less  difficult  to  overcome.  Some  of  us  have 
had  difficulty  in  extending  the  course  from  three  to  four  years, 
and  the  further  extension  to  six  years  will  come  only  after  long" 
consideration.  We  cannot  develop  any  one  plan  of  organiza- 
tion that  will  be  generally  applicable,  for  in  working  out  any 
school  problem  the  varying  conditions  demand  different  solu- 
tions. So,  in  presenting  a  plan  for  this  longer  high-school 
course,  I  shall  consider  the  conditions  appertaining  to  most 
cities  of  moderate  size.  We  must  all  take  as  our  starting  point 
our  own  system  of  schools  with  its  limitations,  and  develop  from 
this  in  accordance  with  the  local  conditions.  No  limitations, 
however,  should  deter  us  from  the  work  of  improving  the 
quality  of  our  secondary-school  work. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  boys  and  girls  at  the 
ages  between  twelve  and  fifteen  have  a  feeling  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  grammar  schools,  bringing  together  as  it  does  all 
ages  from  seven  to  fifteen,  and  in  some  buildings  from  five  to 
fifteen,  does  not  permit  the  right  sort  of  training,  as  all  are 
likely  to  be  handled  in  a  way  suited  to  younger  pupils,  and 
therefore  weakening  to  the  older  ones.  The  best  we  have 
done  in  these  schools  is,  as  Mr.  Brooks  has  expressed  it,  to 
strike  an  average  in  our  methods  of  handling.     Granting  no 
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more  freedom,  and  requiring  no  more  individual  initiative  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other  is  decidedly  detrimental  in  its 
•effect  upon  the  adolescent  and  does  not  make  for  strong,  vigor- 
ous mental  maturity.  We  cannot  require  the  same  amount  or 
the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  studies  pursued,  and  we  ought 
not  to  expect  the  same  kind  of  handling.  For  this  reason,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  the  desirability  of  extending 
high-school  influence,  high-school  method  to  children  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  it  appears  occasionally  in  the 
papers,  that  this  tendency  means  abolishing  the  grammar 
school — the  people's  college,  as  some  like  to  call  it.  This  clip- 
ping from  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our  educational  papers 
shows  that  some  superintendents  of  schools  even  are  looking 

toward  the  abolishing  grammar  grades  as  such.     "  Supt. 's 

plan  of  abolishing  the  eighth  grade  in  the  grammar  schools 
has  been  partially  adopted  by  the  school  board.  During  the 
next  term  the  pupils  beginning  eighth-grade  work  in  three  of 
the  city's  schools  will  be  moved  to  the  high  school.  If  this 
work  is  satisfactory,  the  plan  will  be  extended  to  all  the 
schools."  Almost  any  one  of  us  could  predict  the  result  of 
such  a  plan.  If  we  look  at  the  conditions  in  any  one  city  that 
is  growing  in  population,  we  cannot  fail  to  see' that  such  a  plan 
would  of  necessity  prove  a  failure,  because  it  would  transfer  to 
schools  already  large  so  many  pupils  that  the  high  school 
woufd  be  swamped  and  the  work  hopelessly  crippled. 

There  is  still  another  plan  for  bringing  high-school  influ- 
ence and  method  to  children  at  an  earlier  age,  that  of  .passing 
them  thru  the  grades  more  rapidly.  Various  ways  of  putting 
this  plan  into  execution  have  been  suggested.  But  they  all  have 
the  disadvantage  of  bringing  the  children  at  too  early  and  too 
immature  an  age  for  proper  appreciation  to  the  more  advanced 
subjects  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school. 

These  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem  show  that  the  desirability  for  some  reform  is  felt, 
and  that  different  men  are  attacking  it  in  different  ways.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  readjustment  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  not  its  abolishment,  or  its  abridgment,  is  what  is  needed, 
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and  in  considering  such  readjustment  I  have  in  mind  the  or- 
ganization common  to  most  of  our  suburban  cities;  numerous 
primary  schools  scattered  at  frequent  intervals  thru  the  city, 
several  of  these  promoting  their  children  to  one  grammar 
school.  These  grammar  buildings  are  few  in  number,  depend- 
ing largely  on  geographic  conditions,  and  they  in  turn  feed  the 
•one  central  high  school. 

The  high  school  is  an  expensive  plant,  with  an  expensive 
equipment,  more  so  than  that  of  any  grammar  school,  and  if 
we  plan  to  increase  largely  our  attendance,  we  must  make  ex- 
tensive additions  to  an  expensive  plant.  This  costly  equipment 
is,  however,  largely  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  higher  grades.  The  work  of  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school  is  not  necessarily  much  more  expensive  than 
the  last  year  in  the  grammar  school.  If  we  find  it  necessary 
on  account  of  local  conditions  to  make  a  dividing  line  between 
grades,  it  may  be  made  anywhere  below  the  third  year  of  the 
high  school,  when  the  use  of  such  equipment  is  more  impor- 
tant. But  it  is  far  better  if  no  permanent  division  line  between 
elementary  and  secondary  school  be  made,  other  than  that  sec- 
ondary education  should  begin  as  early  as  twelve  years  of  age. 

So  far  as  continuity  of  work  is  concerned,  it  should  not  make 
any  difference  whether  the  ninth  grades  are  associated  with  the 
high  school  in  its  building,  or  whether  the  tenth  are  with  the 
ninth  in  the  grammar  buildings ;  the  method  of  handling  is  the 
important  thing.  But  in  any  case,  the  course  of  study  should 
be  continuous  and  reasonably  complete  from  the  first  grade 
thru  the  thirteenth,  and  let  the  movable  dividing  line  between 
buildings  come  where  it  may,  between  grades  eight  and  nine, 
or  between  ten  and  eleven. 

In  all  except  the  manufacturing  cities  it  is  becoming  pretty 
general  for  seventy  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  complet- 
ing the  elementary  course  to  continue  in  the  high  school.  In 
my  own  schools  it  has  varied  between  these  limits,  seldom,  how- 
ever, falling  below  eighty  per  cent.  As  the  majority  take  a 
high-school  course,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  a  considera- 
tion of  the  organization  that  shall  make  the  transition  from 
grade  to  grade  as  easy  as  possible. 
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...  Mr.  Brooks  spoke  of  abolishing  the  name  "  high  school."  We 
speak  of  the  "  grades  "  and  the  "  high  school  "  as  if  they  were 
to  be  distinguished  and  differentiated,  and,  by  this  difference  in 
name,  we  keep  the  artificial  distinction  that  leads  children  to 
feel  that  they  have  finished  and  laid  aside  one  thing,  and  taken 
up  a  new  when  they  advance  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  grade. 
School  boards  intensify  this  feeling  by  giving  a  diploma  stat- 
ing that  the  children  have  "  completed  "  a  course  of  study, 
whereas  they  have  finished  only  a  part  of  it  (if  it  is  a  course 
worthy  of  the  name) .  I  know  from  experience  that  by  abolish- 
ing the  grammar-school  diploma  and  relabeling  the  high 
school,  so  that  it  is  simply  grades  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  thir- 
teen of  the  public-school  system,  we  have  brought  about  a  better 
feeling — a  feeling  that  it  is  as  natural  and  proper  to  pass  from 
the  ninth  to  the  tenth  grade,  as  it  was  from  the  seventh  into  the 
eighth.  When  such  diploma  was  given  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
grade,  fewer  pupils  continued  their  course  in  the  high  school. 
They  received  their  diploma  and  went  away  satisfied.  Is  there 
any  valid  reason  for  giving  a  diploma  at  this  period  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  eighth,  or  any  other  grade? 
Again,  the  high-school  classes  are  known  in  many  institutions 
by  the  college  names  of  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  sen- 
ior. This  fact,  altho  a  small  matter,  tends  to  mark  and  to  em- 
phasize the  difference  that  is  felt  between  the  grades  and  its 
own  classes,  and  to  make  an  educational  aristocracy  of  the  high 
school,  widening  the  gap,  rather  than  lessening  it. 

The  more  extended  utilization  of  our  expensive  high-school 
plant  has  been  so  much  before  the  public  the  past  few  years 
that  we  may  now  consider  the  further  utilization  of  our  high- 
school  force.  Are  they  exerting  as  powerful  an  influence  as 
their  education  and  training  lead  us  to  expect  ?  Here  is  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Journal  of  education  of  last  week : 

"  High-school  teachers  are  liable  to  miss  a  great  opportunity. 
Educational  drifting  is  soon  to  cease.  Selfish  life,  or  living  for 
one's  self,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  among  all  school  men 
and  women.  Teachers  will  group  themselves  along  lines  of 
class  consciousness,  and  whoever  is  not  so  placed  will  be  adrift 
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without  rudder  or  chart.     High-school  teachers  are  most  liable 
to  miss  their  privileges  and  sacrifice  their  power. 

"  High-school  teachers  are  the  best  educated.  They  must  be, 
as  a  college  equipment  or  an  ample  equivalent  is  indispensable. 
This  is  not  true  of  any  other  class  of  public-school  workers. 
The  high-school  teacher  therefore  represents  a  high  grade  of 
scholastic  preparation,  and  as  such  should  be  distinctively  a 
leader  in  the  community,  notably  in  the  profession. 

"  They  often  do  not  magnify  their  place  as  educators,  but 
merely  as  scholars  and  teachers  of  a  specialty  in  their  own 
school.  They  are  rarely  present  with  hearty  attention  upon 
general  or  local  teachers'  meetings  in  which  questions,  profes- 
sional rather  than  scholastic,  are  discussed.  They  are  less 
liable  to  be  active  in  church,  social,  or  fraternal  life.  More 
liable  to  sit  in  a  seat  above  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers,  and 
sometimes  than  that  of  the  superintendent  himself.  There  are 
notable  exceptions,  but  they  are  exceptions. 

"  High-school  teachers  owe  much  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
community.  Their  tenure  is  usually  more  secure  than  that  of 
the  superintendent,  their  pay  is  greater  than  that  of  the  grade- 
school  principal  or  teacher.  To  them  more  has  been  given,  and 
of  them  more  will  be  required.  Unless  this  is  early  and  notice- 
ably true,  the  public  and  professional  support  of  the  high  schools 
will  be  discounted  or  there  will  be  a  wholesale  shifting  in  the 
personnel  of  the  high  schools." 

The  principals  and  teachers  of  high  schools  have  certainly 
an  opportunity  to  influence  greatly  the  work  of  any  city.  They 
can  do  as  much  to  help  on  the  educational  work  of  the  commu- 
nity as  the  superintendent  can,  only  in  a  different  way.  The 
deplorable  fact  is  that  they  do  not  always  do  it.  But  it  has 
always  been  my  experience  that  when  the  way  to  aid  has  been 
pointed  out,  these  teachers  are  responsive  and  ready  to  help. 

Many  of  our  grammar  schools  are  now  conducted  on  the 
departmental  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  high  school.  This  is 
a  growing  tendency  in  the  higher  grades,  and  it  lends  itself  to 
our  scheme  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  influence  of  our  best 
educated  teachers,  those  of  the  high  school.     The  subjects  of 
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study  in  the  elementary  school  should  fit  easily  and  naturally 
into  those  of  the  high  school,  otherwise  there  is  a  waste  of 
energy.  Who  is  there  in  the  school  department  so  well  equipped 
in  education,  in  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  subject,  as 
the  head  of  a  department  in  the  high  school?  It  seems  to  me 
only  natural  that  the  head  of  the  department  of  history  should 
have  charge  of  his  specialty  thruout  the  whole  system.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the1  departments  of  modern  languages, 
Latin,  mathematics,  nature  study,  and  English  literature.  All 
of  these  departments  are  represented  in  the  lower  grades,  why 
should  not  the  one  who  has  charge  of  them  in  the  high  school 
also  have  control  in  all  grades,  that  the  subjects  may  have  an 
harmonious  treatment  from  beginning  to  end  ? 

It  may  seem  as  if  this  recommendation,  that  high-school 
teachers  take  charge  of  and  supervise  the  lower  work,  would 
add  a  great  load  to  teachers  already  sufficiently  burdened.  But 
there  are  various  ways  in  which  a  person  may  supervise — he 
may  direct  the  classroom  teaching — he  may  plan  outlines  for 
others  to  follow — he  may  be  the  adviser  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  teaching  of  his  subject.  This  last  is  the  form  of  super- 
vision exercised  by  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  Medford 
schools.  It  may  seem  to  many  an  inadequate  supervision,  but 
it  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  sufficient.  No  small 
city  can  afford  to  allow  sufficient  time  from  teaching  for  the 
head  of  a  department  to  supervise  in  the  lower  grades  by  much 
personal  visitation.  In  fact  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  him 
to  do  so;  for,  with  the  many  special  teachers  and  supervisors 
who  now  visit  the  grammar  schools,  the  regular  teacher  is  in 
danger  of  being  over-supervised,  and  deprived  of  all  oppor- 
tunity for  individuality  and  initiative.  But  when  the  grammar 
school  teachers  meet  with  the  superintendent  to  discuss  the 
subjects  they  are  teaching,  the  high-school  teachers  should  be 
there  too.  When,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  mathematics 
(algebra  and  arithmetic)  in  the  grammar  school  is  under  dis- 
cussion, the  mathematical  teachers  of  the  high  school  should 
also  be  present.  In  this  way  teachers  of  both  classes  of  school, 
as  well  as  the  superintendents,  get  and  give  much  help  and  infor- 
mation.   By  such  meetings  the  influence  of  the  high  school  may 
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be  extended  thru  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  If 
there  is  a  syllabus  to  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  any  special 
subject,  like  history,  the  head  teacher  of  the  subject  should,  in 
conference  with  the  grammar  teachers  and  the  superintendent, 
prepare  it. 

You  are  all  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  six-year  course 
outlined  for  high  schools,  by  Professor  Hanus  in  his  recent 
book,  A  modern  school.  Following  the  form  used  there, 
I  give  here  a  tabulation  of  the  course  pursued  in  our  own 
schools  that  you  may  make  the  comparison  and  see  for  your- 
self that  it  is  possible  to  administer  such  a  course  without  hav- 
ing all  the  classes  under  one  roof,  and  that  called  a  high  school. 

Consider  the  mathematical  group  for  a  moment.  In  the 
seventh  grade  there  has  been  much  work  in  arithmetic  and  a 
little  in  geometry,  the  latter  being  an  assembling  of  the  facts 
of  form  learned  thru  several  years  in  connection  with  the 
drawing  and  manual  training.  This  is  followed  in  the  eighth 
grade  by  geometry  of  a  type  similar  to  the  syllabus  prepared 
for  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  With  this  introduction  the 
children  are  prepared  to  take  up  algebra  seriously  in  the  ninth 
grade. 

Latin  is  begun  in  the  ninth  grade  by  all  pupils  fitting  for 
college,  in  the  tenth  by  all  others  who  elect  the  subject.  But  an 
opportunity  is  offered  earlier  to  begin  a  foreign  language. 
German  has  been  selected  for  our  schools  rather  than  French 
because,  as  only  one  language  could  be  given,  the  choice  was 
made  by  the  parents  who  wished  their  children  to  study  a 
modern  language,  the  result  being  largely  in  favor  of  German. 
The  study  is  begun  in  the  seventh  grade,  so  that  pupils  have  two 
years  of  a  modern  language  before  they  begin  Latin.  It  is 
purely  optional  with  the  parents  whether  their  children  study 
any  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern.  The  introduction  of 
German  into  the  course  came  about  in  this  way.  It  was 
found,  about  seven  years  ago,  that  a  large  number  of  children 
sought  dismission  frequently  to  take  lessons  in  private  classes, 
and  an  investigation  in  one  grammar  building  discovered  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  who  were  studying  French  or  German 
privately.     A  circular  to  the  parents,  asking  if  they  would  like 
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to  have  either  one  of  these  languages  taught  in  connection  with 
the  school  work,  brought  affirmative  replies  from  so  many  that 
a  teacher  who  could  speak  the  chosen  language  was  secured  for 
one  of  the  grade  rooms,  and,  as  teaching  in  that  building  was 
departmental,  she  was  able  to  form  classes  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Later  other  buildings  requested  the 
same  instruction,  till  we  had  provided  all  our  buildings  with 
•teachers  who  could  handle  German,  and  this  without  extra 
cost  (a  very  important  point  in  the  mind  of  taxpayers).  From 
fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  begin  German,  and  when 
the  ninth  grade  is  reached,  we  find  that  the  number  has  de- 
creased but  little.  It  has,  however,  reduced  the  number  elect- 
ing Latin  in  the  ninth  grade. 

These  few  remarks  will  give  an  idea  of  the  management  of 
this  course  of  study.  The  heads  of  departments  direct  the  work 
in  their  specialty  in  all  grades  by  conference  with  the  teach- 
ers. Such  conferences  are  not  necessarily  frequent,  but  are 
called  whenever  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  them.  Pupils 
choose  between  subjects  in  the  high  school  rather  than  between 
courses.  Below  the  tenth  grade  German  and  Latin  are  the 
only  subjects  that  are  elective,  the  latter  taking  the  place  of 
physical  geography  and  English  grammar  in  the  ninth.  But, 
beginning  with  the  tenth  grade,  English  is  the  only  required  sub- 
ject. Elective  subjects  have  given  much  greater  satisfaction  to 
our  community  than  the  old  form  of  required  courses.  And 
there  is  this  to  recommend  the  principle,  that  if  pupils  are  tak- 
ing subjects  that  parents  consider  useless  and  impractical,  the 
responsibility  rests  where  it  belongs,  with  the  parent  and  not 
with  the  school. 

Charles  H.  Morss 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Medford,  Mass. 


Ill 

THE    ST.    LOUIS    PHILOSOPHICAL    MOVEMENT1 

In  this  year  of  grace  1904,  while  St.  Louis  is  drawing  all  the 
world  hither  to  witness  the  material  progress  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  for  the  past  hundred  years,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
fact  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  city  was  known  over 
the  entire  thinking  world  as  one  of  the  leading  centers  of  ideal- 
istic ,  philosophy — as  the  home  of  a  vigorous  philosophical 
school  and  of  the  Journal  of  speculative  philosophy. 

The  history  of  this  intellectual  movement,  whose  growth , 
culmination,  and  decline  occupied  about  twenty-five  years,  is 
well  worth  preserving,  not  only  as  a  record  of  the  past,  but 
as  an  inspiration  for  the  future.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
in  a  booming  western  city — almost  on  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion— apparently  wholly  occupied  with  material  things,  there 
should  come  together  a  group  of  idealistic  philosophers  whose 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  work  should  carry  the  name  of  St. 
Louis  all  over  the  world  of  thought,  and  should  form  one  of 
the  most  powerful  influences  opposing  the  agnostic  materialism 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  which  was  then  sweeping  everything 
before  it. 

The  leading  personality  in  this  movement  was  William 
Torrey  Harris,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  St.  Louis 
schools,  first  as  instructor,  then  as  principal,  and  finally  as 
superintendent,  and  at  present  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education ;  and  while  there  were  several  other  brilliant,  pro- 
found, and  original  minds  which  inspired,  aided,  continued, 
and  also  criticised  his  work,  yet  the  movement  began  with  his 
coming  to  St.  Louis,  centered  in  his  activity  while  here,  and 
ended  soon  after  his  definite  departure. 

It  was  in  1857  that  Mr.  Harris,  then  a  young  man  fresh 
from  Yale   College,   established  himself   in   St.   Louis   as  a 

1  Reprinted,  with  slight  changes,  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Washington  Univer- 
sity Association  (St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1904). 
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teacher  of  shorthand.  His  spare  moments  were  occupied  with 
the  study  of  philosophy — mainly  in  the  eclectic  form  presented 
in  the  works  of  Cousin,  and  he  had  come  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  the  New  England  Transcendentalists.  "  As  early 
as  1856,"  writes  Dr.  Harris,  "  I  had  begun  to  read  Oriental 
literature,  but  had  not  seized  its  essential  spirit.  I  had 
looked  for  the  same  diversity  of  points  of  view  that  I  was 
accustomed  to  in  modern  philosophy.  Cousin's  analysis  of  the 
Oriental  systems,  as  well  as  other  histories  of  philosophy,  had 
confirmed  me  in  this  mistaken  path,"2.  Dr.  Harris  had  al- 
ready, before  coming  to  St.  Louis,  begun  the  study  of  Kant's 
Critique  of  pure  reason.  It  was  while  engaged  in  these  desul- 
tory studies  that  an  accidental  meeting  with  a  young  German, 
Henry  C.  Brockmeyer,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Missouri  from 
1876  to  1880,  determined  the  trend  of  his  mind  towards  Hegel 
as  the  greatest  of  German  philosophers. 

Governor  Brockmeyer  may  be  styled  the  inspirer,  the 
Socrates  of  the  movement,  as  Dr.  Harris  was  its  propagator, 
its  Plato.  Brockmeyer  was  born  in  1828,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica when  only  sixteen  years  old.  Totally  ignorant  of  the 
language,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  by  manual  labor, 
Coming  West,  he  settled  in  St.  Louis,  and  worked  for  several 
years  in  a  tannery.  Here,  in  true  German  fashion,  he  saved 
money  to  complete  his  education,  and  entered  as  a  student  in 
Georgetown  College,  Kentucky.  He  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  Greek  and  logic,  becoming  quite  proficient  in  these 
studies,  in  which,  however,  he  was  interrupted  in  a  rather 
unusual  fashion.  The  president  of  the  college  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  having  asked 
his  audience  to  question  him  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his 
lectures,  the  young  Brockmeyer  took  him  literally  at  his  word, 
and  pushed  him  so  hard  that  the  poor  president  expelled  him. 
But  some  of  Brockmeyer's  friends  among  the  trustees  interest- 
ing themselves  in  his  behalf,  the  sentence  was  at  his  request 


'  The  above  and  several  other  extracts  are  taken  from  Dr.  Harris's  preface  to 
his  work  on  HegeVs  Logic,  which  contains  a  brief  but  interesting  intellectual  auto- 
biography; and  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information. 
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changed  to  honorable  dismissal,  and  he  proceeded  to  Brown 
University,  to  pursue  further  his  quest  of  learning. 

It  was  at  Georgetown,  however,  that  a  passage  from  Plato, 
read  in  his  Greek  course,  had  determined  him  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  I  give  Brockmeyer's  translation  of  the  passage, 
which  is  the  advice  of  Parmenides  to  the  young  Socrates: 
"  But  if  you  start  with  a  determination  of  this  kind,  you  ought 
not  only  to  consider  what  follows  from  a  proposition,  but  you 
ought  to  add,  besides,  what  follows  if  you  assume  the  opposite. 
For  example,  in  relation  to  the  proposition,  '  the  Many  is,'  you 
have  to  investigate  what  happens  to  the  Many  in  reference  to 
itself  and  in  reference  to  the  One.  And  also  what  happens  to  the 
One  in  reference  to  itself  and  in  reference  to  the  Many.  This 
is  to  be  considered.  Again  it  is  to  be  considered — supposing 
the  Many  is  not — what  follows  in  that  case  for  the  One  and  for 
the  Many — both  considered  by  themselves  and  in  opposition  to 
each  other. ,  Just  such  questions  are  to  be  considered  in  regard 
to  identity  and  non-identity,  rest  and  motion,  beginning  and 
ceasing  to  be,  and  in  reference  to  being  and  nothing  them- 
selves :  what  each  is  by  itself,  and  what  the  relation  is  when  one 
or  the  other  is  assumed.  Exercising  yourself  in  this  perfectly, 
you  will  learn  to  cognize  the  Essential.  But  be  sure  to  educate 
and  practice  yourself  in  this  '  useless  '  and  by  the  masses  so 
called  '  metaphysical  hair-splitting '  while  you  are  still  young, 
lest  the  Truth  should  escape  you." 

"  This  advice,"  Brockmeyer  says,  "  stuck  in  my  mind — I 
knew  it  by  heart — the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  it  seemed 
to  be  the  only  thing  to  follow.  It  was  the  path  of  pure 
thought.  While  I  was  at  Brown  I  searched  for  some  philoso- 
pher among  the  moderns  who  carried  this  out.  Happening 
upon  Hedge's  German  prose  zvriters,  I  was  directed  to  Hegel, 
and  found  that  his  Unabridged  logic  was  the  greatest 
modern  effort  in  the  direction  of  pure  thought.  The  world 
since  the  classic  days  has  made  its  chief  progress  in  the  con- 
quest of  material  nature.  And  why?  Simply  because  man- 
kind has  been  furnished  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  with  a  perfect 
instrument — mathematics,  the  basis  of  mechanics  and  of  a!! 
the  physical  sciences.     By  means  of  this  perfect  instrument  all 
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the  advances  have  been  made.  And  they  have  been  so  rapid 
because  it  is  so  perfect.  What  professor  of  mathematics  has 
to  justify  his  science  before  his  scholars?  But  how  is  it  with 
the  higher  modes  of  human  activity?  We  are  little  if  anything 
ahead  of  the  Greeks,  simply  because  the  instrument  for  the 
transmission  of  pure  thought — logic — made  practically  no  prog- 
ress towards  perfection  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  those  of 
Hegel.  And  tho  Hegel  has  by  no  means  done  all,  he  has  ac- 
complished more  than  anyone  else. 

"  When  I  learned  all  I  wanted  at  Brown,  I  came  West 
in  1852,  and  settled  in  Warren  County,  Missouri,  the  old  hunt- 
ing ground  of  Daniel  Boone.  Here  I  built  myself  a  log  cabin, 
and  with  my  dog  as  sole  companion,  I  lived  for  several  years, 
supporting  myself  by  hunting.  I  did  this  because  with  my 
gun  I  could  procure  in  an  hour  enough  food  for  the  day,  and 
have  the  rest  of  the  time  for  working  out  the  thoughts  in  my 
head. 

"  However,  as  time  passed,  I  changed  ^ny  plans.  I  re- 
solved to  have  a  farm,  that  should  better  occupy  me  with 
manual  labor  when  my  mind  was  too  tired  to  think  clearly, 
and  should  provide  me  with  competency  in  my  old  age.  But 
this  required  money,  and  so  I  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  got 
employment  in  Bridge,  Beach  &  Co.'s  stove  foundry.  I  lived 
on  almost  nothing  and  saved  the  rest.  One  Sunday  in  1858 
I  chanced  to  drop  into  a  meeting  held  in  the  old  Mercantile 
Library — Smaller  Hall.  Those  present  were  discussing  Orien- 
tal theosophy,  spiritualism,'  or  something  of  that  sort.  The 
secretary  of  that  meeting  was  a  young  man  named  Harris,  who 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  one  sane  person  of  the  gathering.  After 
the  meeting  I  accosted  him  and  began  to  question  him  as  we 
walked  along.  He  seemed  surprised  that .  such  a  common 
workingman  as  I  appeared  to  be  should  talk  in  this  way,  and 
we  got  into  a  discussion.  He  made  some  quotation  from 
Cousin,  and  I  remarked  that  Cousin  contradicted  himself  on 
every  page.  On  his  challenging  this  statement  I  accompanied 
him  to  his  room  to  prove  it  from  Cousin's  works.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  our  friendship,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  group 
of  students  that  soon  gathered  together." 
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Dr.  Harris  writes  of  him:3  "Mr.  Brockmeyer,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  made  in  1858,  is  and  was  even  at  that  time 
a  thinker  of  the  same  order  of  mind  as  Hegel,  and  before 
reading  Hegel,  except  a  few  pages  in  Hedge's  German  prose 
writers  (at  Brown  University),  had  divined  Hegel's  chief  ideas 
and  the  position  of  his  system,  and  informed  me  on  my  first 
acquaintance  with  him  in  1858  that  Hegel  was  the  great  man 
among  modern  philosophers,  and  that  his  larger  Logic  was  the 
work  to  get.  I  sent  immediately  to  Germany  for  it  and  it 
arrived  late  in  the  year.  Mr.  Brockmeyer's  deep  insights  and 
his  poetic  power  of  setting  them  forth  with  symbols  and 
imagery  furnished  me  and  my  friends  of  those  early  years 
all  of  our  outside  stimulus  in  the  study  of  German  philosophy. 
He  impressed  us  with  the  practicality  of  philosophy,  inasmuch 
as  he  could  flash  into  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  even  into 
the  questions  of  the  moment,  the  highest  insights  of  philosophy 
and  solve  their  problems.  Even  the  hunting  of  wild  turkeys 
or  squirrels  was  the  occasion  for  the  use  of  philosophy. 
Philosophy  came  to  mean  with  us,  therefore,  the  most  practical 
of  all  species  of  knowledge.  We  used  it  to  solve  all  problems 
connected  with  school  teaching  and  school  management.  We 
studied  the  dialectic  of  politics  and  political  parties  and  under- 
stood how  measures  and  men  might  be  combined  by  this  light. 
But  our  chief  application  of  philosophy  was  to  literature  and 
art." 

In  1858  a  group  of  three  or  four  young  men  used  to  go  over 
to  Brockmeyer's  room  on  Seventh  and  Plum  streets  in  the 
evenings,  after  his  return  from  the  foundry,  and  there  listen  to 
his  readings  in  Plato's  Dialogues  and  to  his  brilliant  expositions 
as  he  lay  stretched  out  on  his  narrow  cot,  resting  from  the 
day's  heavy  toil.  Among  this  group,  besides  Harris,  were 
'George  Stedman  and  James  Sumner.  A  year  later  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  Hegel  began  in  St.  Louis.  Governor  Brock- 
meyer says  that  these  enthusiastic  young  men  wished  him  to 
cease  working  in  the  foundry  and  give  his  time  to  instructing 
them  and  to  translating  the  great  works  of  German  thought. 
But  his  mind  was  full  of  his  farming  scheme,  and  in  1859  he 

3  From  his  Preface  to  HegeVs  Logic. 
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purchased  some  land  in  Warren  County,  built  himself  a  log 
cabin,  and  began  farming  with  no  other  companion  but  his 
faithful  dog.     Here  Harris  came  out  to  visit  him. 

A  severe  attack  of  congestive  chills,  in  which  Brockmeyer's 
life  was  saved  only  by  Harris's  bringing  him  back  to  town,  put 
an  end  for  a  time  to  the  hermit  life.  Three  of  the  enthusiastic 
group  of  young  philosophers,  Stedman,  Watters,  and  Harris, 
clubbed  together  and  out  of  their  slender  means  paid  for 
Brockmeyer's  support  while  he  should  translate  the  greater 
Logic  of  Hegel  for  their  use  and  edification.  The  rough  draft 
of  this  entire  translation  was  actually  made  and  partially  re- 
vised. It  was  the  intention  to  have  it  published  in  the  Bohn 
Library,  which  had  lately  brought  out  Kant's  Critique  of  pure 
reason.  But  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  of  which  the 
first  storm-center  was  in  Missouri,  interfered  with  this  arrange- 
ment and  broke  up  the  little  band  of  philosophers. 

Brockmeyer,  seeing  that  his  idea  of  "  farming  with  no  other 
helpmate  but  a  dog "  was  not  feasible,  took  unto  himself  a 
wife  and  returned  to  Warren  County.  As  he  expresses  it, 
"  When  I  got  married  I  could  no  longer  hold  myself  aloof  from 
the  world  of  reality — the  family,  civil  society,  and  the  state — 
and  think  my  own  thoughts.  I  felt  I  must  do  my  part.  But 
the  world  of  reality  just  then  had  no  government — was  indeed 
a  state  of  chaos,  and  so  I  must  help  to  save  it  by  the  only  means 
left — by  force.  I  organized  a  regiment  of  militia  and  was 
chosen  its  lieutenant  colonel.  I  said  to  them :  '  Whoever 
wants  to  join  the  armies  in  the  field — North  or  South — let  him 
do  it.  That  is  a  matter  for  his  own  conscience.  But  here, 
in  this  out  of  the  way  place,  acts  of  violence,  robbery,  and 
slaughter,  will  in  no  way  affect  the  general  result,  but  will 
only  destroy  our  own  homes  and  families.  Hence  our  business 
is  to  make  this  quarter  of  Missouri  peaceful,  and  keep  it  a 
place  where  civilized  beings  can  live.'  " 

By  this  practical  application  of  "  the  dialectic,"  backed  by 
an  iron  will  and  infinite  tact,  Brockmeyer  kept  that  section  of 
the  distracted  State  in  a  condition  of  comparative  quiet  until 
the  crisis  was  over;  and  then  the  people  of  Warren  County 
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sent  him  to  the  legislature,  "  to  help  reconstruct  the  world  of 
reality  which  they  had  saved." 

In  the  meantime  Harris  remained  in  St.  Louis,  becoming 
more  and  more  prominent  in  educational  circles  and  pursuing 
undaunted  his  study  of  German  philosophy  and  its  application 
to  art,  education,  and  every-day  life.  On  two  visits  to  Mr. 
Brockmeyer's  residence  in  Warren  County,  in  1861,  he  wrote 
out  the  whole  of  Brockmeyer's  translation  of  Hegel's  Phaeno- 
tnenologie  des  Geistes. 

Dr.  Harris  writes  that  in  December,  1858,  "  I  obtained  my 
insight  into  the  true  inference  from  Kant's  Transcendental 
aesthetic.  .  .  In  1895  I  worked  out  my  refutation  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  Law  of  the  conditioned.  .  .  In  1863  I 
arrived  at  the  insight  which  Hegel  has  expressed  in  his  Fiir- 
sich-seyn  or  being  for  itself,  which  I  called  and  still  call  inde- 
pendent being.  I  did  not  obtain  this  insight  by  study  of  Hegel's 
Logic,  however,  but  rather  by  following  out  the  lines  of 
thought  begun  in  1858.  .  .  For  this  insight  cannot  be  bor- 
rowed from  another,  it  is  itself  an  original  insight,  because  it 
is  and  must  be  a  seeing  at  first  hand  of  the  necessity  of  all 
existence  of  whatever  character  to  be  grounded  in  self-deter- 
mined being.  All  dependent  being  is  a  part  of  independent 
being ;  and  all  independent  being  is  self-determined  being.  The 
absolute  is  not,  therefore,  an  empty  absolute,  an  indeterminate 
being,  but  it  is  determined.  It  is  not  determined  thru  another, 
but  thru  itself.  If  there  is  no  independent  being  there  is  no 
dependent  being.  If  there  is  not  self-determined  being  there  is 
no  being  whatever. 

"  It  was  in  1864  that  I  obtained  an  insight  into  the  logical 
subordination  of  fate  to  freedom — the  totality  of  conditions 
cannot  have  a  fate  outside  it,  but  must  be  spontaneous  in  itself, 
and  self-determined — hence  all  fate  and  changes  not  sponta- 
neous must  be  secondary  and  derivative  from  a  higher  source 
that  is  free.  In  1866  I  arrived  at  the  first  insight  that  is  dis- 
tinctively Hegelian  and  the  most  important  apergu  of  Hegel's 
Logic.  .  .  I  called  it  the  distinction  between  comprehension 
(or  Begriif) ,  and  Idea  (Idee) .  It  should  really  be  the  distinc- 
tion that  Hegel  makes  between  negative  unity  or  substantiality 
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and  Begriif  or  Idee.  It  is  undoubtedly  Hegel's  highest 
thought.  It  is  the  insight  into  the  nature  of  true  being  to  be 
altruistic  and  to  exist  in  the  self-activity  of  others.  It  is  the 
thought  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
tho  rather  as  a  logical  implication  than  as  a  conscious  idea. 
It  is  also  the  highest  goal  of  the  Platonic- Aristotelian  system — 
indicated  in  the  assertion  that  God  is  without  envy  (the 
Timceus  and  the  Metaphysics),  also  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Good  as  the  highest  category.  This  thought  is  not  reached 
in  its  pure  form  by  Plato  or  Aristotle,  but  rather  in  its  ethical 
form — as  it  is  the  very  fountain  source  of  ethics.  Hegel's 
originality  consists  in  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  pure-thought 
form  of  this  doctrine. 

"  In  1866  I  for  the  first  time  read  thru  Hegel's  larger 
Logic,  reading  it  in  the  English  translation  that  had  been  made 
for  myself  and  two  other  friends  (George  Stedman  and  J.  H. 
Watters)  by  Henry  C.  Brockmeyer  in  1859  and  i860.  I 
copied  the  work  entire  from  the  manuscript,  and  am  sure  I  read 
every  word  of  it.  But  I  am  equally  sure  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand at  the  most  anything  beyond  the  first  part  of  the  first 
volume  and  could  not  follow  any  of  the  discussions  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  volumes,  or  even  remember  the  words  from  one 
page  to  another.  It  was  all  over  my  head,  so  to  speak.  I  had 
of  course,  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  categories  and 
subcategories  of  the  work  years  before,  thru  histories  of 
philosophy,  and  was  gradually  learning  to  think  something  into 
them ;  but  I  could  make  little  of  Hegel's  deductions  or  discus- 
sions of  them.  This  experience  of  my  own,  which  lasted  for 
years,  is,  I  presume,  the  experience  of  other  students  of  Hegel 
and  also  of  students  of  any  system  of  deep  philosophy.  One 
has  first  to  seize  its  general  thought,  its  trend  as  a  whole,  and 
gradually  descend  to  its  details.  The  translation  which  I 
copied  out  still  exists,  but  has  never  been  printed,  any  portion 
of  it." 

About  this  time  a  new  philosophical  group  began  to  gather 
about  Dr.  Harris  as  its  center.  It  was  quite  numerous,  and  it 
manifested  its  activity  in  many  ways.  There  were  at  first  some 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  art  and  literature  at  the  house 
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of  Mrs.  Beverly  Allen,  the  sister  of  James  A.  Yeatman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  blossoming  out 
finally  in  the  "  Art  Society,"  which  lasted  for  several  years. 
There  were  various  semi-public  lectures  and  discussions.  But 
most  important  were  the  meetings  of  the  "  Philosophical 
Society." 

In  January,  1866,  at  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Britton  A.  Hill, 
Messrs.  Brockmeyer,  Hill,  Howison,  Snider,  Harris,  and  Drs. 
Hall  and  Watters  met  and  decided  to  form  a  Philosophical 
Society.  At  the  next  meeting,  January  26,  a  constitution  was 
adopted  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen:  President, 
Mr.  Brockmeyer;  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  Howison  and 
Watters;  treasurer,  Mr.  Hill;  and  secretary,  Mr.  Harris. 
There  were  three  classes  of  members :  Directors  (or  full  mem- 
bers), associates,  and  auxiliaries  (the  last  named  being  com- 
posed mainly  of  scientists  and  philosophers  not  residing  in  St. 
Louis.).4  The  meetings  were  held  first  at  Mr.  Hill's  office, 
then  at  the  houses  of  Dr.  Harris  and  other  members,  and 
finally  in  a  room  at  the  Mercantile  Library.  As  a  beginning  of 
the  work,  Mr.  Brockmeyer  was  requested  to  read  his  Letters  on 
Faust  (a  remarkable  series  of  papers  that  afterwards  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  speculative  philosophy) ,  but  this  was  post- 
poned in  favor  of  a  series  of  conversations  by  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  which  followed  in  rapid  succession  and  were  attended 
by  many  others  besides  the  regular  members.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  were  the  lapse  of  the  soul,  religion,  friendship, 

4  The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  members  in  the  order  of  their  joining  the 
society:  Directors — Henry  C.  Brockmeyer,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Britton  A.  Hill,  G. 
H.  Howison  (then  professor  of  mathematics  in  Washington  University),  J.  Z. 
Hall,  Denton  J.  Snider,  P.  L.  Tafel,  J.  H.  Watters,  C.  F.  Childs,  A.  E.  Kroeger, 
T.  J.  Horner,  J.  G.  Woerner,  Nathan  Hayward,  H.  M.  Jones,  J.  A.  Martling, 
C.  L.  Bernays,  H.  H.  Morgan,  and  C.  E.  Michel.  Associates — G.  V.  Bailey, 
N.  Myers,  D.  V.  Potter,  A.  Strothotte,  E.  C.  Kehr,  W.  C.  Lyman,  A.  Kukleham, 
J.  F.  Madison,  Silas  Bent,  G.  E.  Goodson,  H.  Bryan,  A.  Lowry,  W.  Flint,  J.  E- 
Kimball,  G.  E.  Seymour,  D.  R.  Haynes,  G.  M.  B.  Maughs,  J.  A.  Higgins,  T. 
Kimball,  Wm.  Johnston,  W.  W.  Stickney,  T.  D.  Witt,  F.  M.  Crunden,  E.  T. 
Merrick,  Edwin  Lasseter  Bynner,  J.  L.  Pierce,  Jno.  Eysar,  L.  J.  Block,  F.  C. 
Stone,  Thomas  Davidson,  Wm.  Berndt,  W.  C.  Ball,  F.  E.  Cook,  and  F.  Louis 
:Soldan  (now  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools).  Auxiliaries — A. 
Bronson  Alcott,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Jos.  de  Fonfride  (Paris,  France),  E.  A. 
Hitchcock  (Washington,  D.  C),  N.  B.  Buford  (Colorado),  L.  W.  Reed  (California), 
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generation  as  a  physiological  fact,  memory,  politics,  and  the 
characters  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Margaret  Fuller.  After 
this  series,  the  society  continued  holding  its  regular  meetings, 
Mr.  Brockmeyer,  who  was  now  practicing  law  in  St.  Louis, 
being  the  leader,  until  his  increasing  absorption  in  politics  with- 
drew him  from  active  participation  in  the  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety, tho  he  still  remained  its  president.5 

Mr.  Alcott  returned  for  a  second  visit  in  December,  1866, 
holding  several  interesting  meetings,  and  Emerson  also  lec- 
tured under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  as  did  several  other  dis- 
tinguished men.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  regular 
meetings  were :  Hegel's  dialectic ;  Herbert  Spencer ;  critiques 
of  Hegel;  J.  F.  T.  Tafel's  philosophy;  what  is  the  true  actual? 
motion — pure  motion;  Goethe's  philosophy  of  colors;  Shaks- 
pere;  the  substantiality  of  the  soul  or  thinking  reason;  the 
infinite  of  the  imagination  and  that  of  the  reason ;  personality 

F.  B.  Sanborn  (Concord,  Mass.),  John  B.  Stallo  (Cincinnati),  J.  Eliot  Cabot 
(Brookline,  Mass.),  Samuel  Tyler  (Maryland),  Vincenzo  Botta  (New  York  City), 
Jos.  C.  G.  Kennedy  (Washington),  Wm.  Galpin,  Henry  James  (Swampscott, 
Mass.),  E.  H.  Bowman  (Illinois),  D.  A.  Wasson  (Boston),  James  Hutchison  Stir- 
ling (Scotland),  A.  Vera  (Italy),  Karl  Rosenkranz  (Prussia),  I.  Goddard  (Ohio), 
August  Willich  (Cincinnati),  F.  E.  Hedge  (Massachusetts),  C.  W.  Chapman  (New 
Haven,  Conn.),  R.  T.  Colburn  (New  York  City),  Friedrich  Kapp,  Louis  Feuer- 
bach,  Moritz  Carriere,  Jacob  Bernays  (Germany),  James  B.  Eads,  Henry  T.  Blow, 
Nathaniel  Holmes,  T.  McWhorter,  A.  J.  Dickerhoff,  T.  J.  Sanders,  J.  H.  Fichte 
(Germany),  Chas.  Benard  (Paris),  John  Weiss  (Massachusetts),  C.  B.  D.  Mills 
{New  York),  S.  J.  May  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.),  John  W.  Albee,  Chas.  C.  Baldwin 
•(Worcester,  Mass.),  E.  H.  Bugbee  (Connecticut),  F.  H.  Peckham  (Providence, 
R.  I.),  R.  R.  Bishop  (Boston),  Benj.  Szold  (Baltimore),  Franz  Hoffmann  (Ger- 
many), T.  Collins  Simon  (England),  and  Wm.  Clay  (Detroit). 

6  Mr.  Brockmeyer  was  elected  alderman  of  St.  Louis  in  1866,  and  in  1870  State 
senator,  which  office  he  held  until  1876,  when  he  became  lieutenant  governor. 
He  had  the  greatest  part  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Missouri  Constitu- 
tion of  1875,  and  accepted  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  in 
order  that,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  he  might  "  make  the  thing  work." 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  retired  from  politics,  refusing  all  offers  of  nomi- 
nation which  were  made  him.  In  1890,  after  accumulating  a  modest  fortune  he 
retired  from  active  life,  and  has  since  resided  in  St.  Louis,  devoting  himself  almost 
"entirely  to  philosophical  study  and  writing.  Besides  some  original  work  and 
reminiscences,  he  has  made  new  and  careful  translations  of  what  he  considers 
Hegel's  really  important  and  original  works,  the  Unabridged  logic,  the  Phe- 
nomenology, and  the  Psychology.  His  aim  has  been  to  make  in  English  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  technical  terms  of  pure  thought  as  exact  as  that  which  Hegel  created 
in  German.  At  present  he  is  engaged  upon  a  series  of  notes  or  commentaries  to 
elucidate  this  vocabulary,  and  hopes,  if  his  health  permits,  to  finish  the  great  woik 
and  publish  it. 
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as  the  fundamental  principle;  the  Christ  of  Christianity;  true 
freedom;  the  relation  of  the  individual  man  to  society;  the 
correlation  of  forces ;  the  permanent  principle  of  the  universe ; 
Generatio  Equivoca;  and  Schopenhauer's  Fourfold  root  of 
sufficient  reason.  But  in  January,  1867,  occurred  the  most 
important  event  connected ,  with  the  society,  the  appearance 
under  its  auspices  of  the  first  philosophical  periodical  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic — the  Journal  of  speculative  philosophy,  a 
quarterly  review. 

The  story  of  its  origin  may  be  interesting.  At  that  time 
the  synthetic  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  was  occupying 
everyone's  attention,  and  not  be  au  fait  on  the  Unknowable 
was  commonly  considered  a  mark  of  crass  ignorance.  Dr. 
Harris  examined  Spencer's  work  thoroly,  and  his  keen 
mind,  exercised  in  the  subtleties  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  cut 
thru  the  gross  fallacies  and  naive  presuppositions  of  the 
popular  philosophical  idol.  A  remarkably  keen  and  searching 
and,  at  the  same  time,  appreciative  article  on  Herbert  Spencer 
was  written  by  Dr.  Harris,  read  before  the  Philosophical 
Society,  and  sent  to  the  North  American  review,  but  whether 
on  account  of  its  depth,  or  because  it  ran  counter  to  the  popular 
trend,  it  was  refused.  Dr.  Harris  then  resolved  to  have  a 
journal  of  his  own  in  which  to  publish  this  and  other  articles 
on  philosophy,  and  which  should,  by  awakening  an  interest  in 
the  masterpieces  of  pure  thought,  stem  the  rising  tide  of  the 
new  materialism. 

The  motto  of  the  Journal  was  from  Novalis :  "  Philosophy 
can  bake  no  bread ;  but  she  can  procure  for  us  God,  freedom, 
and  immortality."  And  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  we 
read :  "  In  what  book  is  one  to  find  the  true  '  American  '  type 
of  speculative  philosophy?  .  .  .  We,  as  a  people,  buy  immense 
editions  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Comte,  Hamil- 
ton, Cousin,  and  others;  one  can  trace  the  appropriation  and 
digestion  of  their  thoughts  in  all  the  leading  articles  of  our 
reviews,  magazines,  and  books  of  a  thoughtful  character.  If 
this  is  American  philosophy,  the  editor  thinks  it  may  be  very 
much  elevated  by  absorbing  and  digesting  more  refined  aliment. 
It   is   said   that  of   Herbert   Spencer's   works   nearly  twenty 
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thousand  have  been  sold  in  this  country,  while  in  England 
scarcely  the  first  edition  has  been  bought.  This  is  encouraging 
for  the  American  thinker :  what  lofty  spiritual  culture  may  not 
become  broadly  and  firmly  rooted  here  where  thoughtful  minds 
are  so  numerous?  Let  this  spirit  of  inquiry  once  extend  to 
thinkers  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Schelling  and  Hegel — let 
these  be  digested  and  organically  reproduced — and  what  a 
phalanx  of  American  thinkers  we  may  have  to  boast  of!  For, 
after  all,  it  is  not  '  American  thought '  so  much  as  American 
thinkers  that  we  want.  To  think,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  to 
transcend  all  natural  limits — such,  for  example,  as  rational 
peculiarities,  defects  in  culture,  distinctions  in  race,  habits,  and 
modes  of  living — to  be  universal,  so  that  one  can  dissolve  away 
the  external  hull  and  seize  the  substance  itself.  The  peculiari- 
ties stand  in  the  way;  were  it  not  for  these,  we  should  find 
in  Greek  or  German  philosophy  just  the  forms  we  ourselves 
need.  Our  province  as  Americans  is  to  rise  to  purer  forms 
than  have  hitherto  been  attained,  and  thus  speak  a  '  solvent 
word  '  of  more  potency  than  those  already  uttered.  If  this  be 
the  goal  we  aim  at,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  find  no  other  means 
so  well  adapted  to  rid  us  of  our  own  idiosyncrasies  as  the  study 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  ages  and  all  times.  May  this 
Journal  aid  such  a  consummation !  * 

L.  van  Becelaere,  in  his  recent  work  (1904),  La  Philosophie 
en  Amerique,  thus  speaks  of  the  Journal:  Cette  revue  a  eu 
pour  ceuvre  de  vulgariser  et  d'accrediter  les  conceptions  de 
lTdealisme  allemand  parmi  la  soci.ete  lettree  des  Etats-Unis 
et  a  ce  titre,  on  pour  rait,  avec  quelque  emphase,  qualifier  le 
Docteur  Harris  de  patriarche  de  ridealisme  germanique  en 
Amerique;  car  s'il  n'en  fut  le  premier  introducteur,  il  a  ete  le 
plus  erficace  et  le  plus  perseverant  promoteur,  dans  ce  pays." 

Of  course  such  a  journal  could  not  pay  expenses,  and  Dr. 
Harris  devotedly  met  the  deficit  each  year  from  his  personal 
income.  As  he  once  said  to  me,  "  I  live  to  publish  this  Jour- 
nal/' The  Journal  continued  to  appear  until  1893,  when  the 
increased  labors  of  Dr.  Harris  as  Commissioner  of  Education 
obliged  him  to  discontinue  it.  But  its  work  had  been  done 
and  well  done. 
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From  the  beginning  a  large  part  consisted  of  translations 
from  the  masters  of  Greek  and  German  thought  made  by  Dr. 
Harris  and  other  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  but 
later  on  original  articles  like  Harris's  History  of  philosophy  in 
outline  and  essays  on  art  and  literature,  like  Brockmeyer's 
Letters  on  Faust  and  Snider' s  Lectures  on  Shakspere  occupied 
an  increasing  space.  The  Journal  circulated  thruout  the  world 
of  thought,  and,  as  has  been  said,  made  the  name  of  St.  Louis 
well  known  across  the  ocean.  And  even  at  the  present  time  the 
only  English  versions  of  several  most  important  philosophical 
works  are  to  be  found  in  its  volumes."  6 

Up  to  this  year,  1867,  the  practical  application  of  Dr. 
Harris's  philosophy  had  been  shown  in  his  admirable  manage- 
ment of  the  Clay  School,  and  now,  the  position  of  superinten- 
dent becoming  vacant,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  that  office,  which 
he  held  till  his  resignation  in  1880.  Some  wiseacres  said  that 
the  public  schools  would  fall  to  pieces  under  a  "  speculative 
philosopher  whose  head  was  in  the  clouds  " ;  but  Dr.  Harris's 
administration   was   distinguished  particularly  by  its  practi- 

•  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  : — C.  L.  Bernays:  Schopenhauer's 
Doctrine  of  the  Will,  and  Dialogue  on  Immortality;  Schelling's  Practical  Effects 
of  Modern  Philosophy.  Wm.  M.  Bryant:  Hegel  on  Symbolic,  Classic,  and 
Romantic  Art.  H.  C.  Brockmeyer:  Hegel's  Phenomenology  of  Spirit.  Thomas 
Davidson:  Leibnitz  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  and  on  Platonic  Enthusiasm,  In- 
troduction to  Hegel's  Encyclopedia,  Trendelenburg  on  Hegel's  System,  Rosen- 
kranz's  Summary  of  Logic,  Sentences  of  Porphyry  the  Philosopher,  Fragments  of 
Parmenides,  Grammar  of  Dionysius  Thrax.  Hugo  Haanel:  Herbart's  Rational 
Psychology,  Ideas  on  Education,  and  Application  of  Mathematics  in  Psychology. 
W.  T.  Harris:  Hegel  on  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Hegel's  First 
Principle,  and  Outlines  of  Hegel's  Phenomenology,  Logic,  and  Science  of  Rights, 
Morals,  and  Religion.  F.  H.  Pledge:  Leibnitz's  Monadology.  A.  E.  Kroeger: 
Fichte's  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  Criticism  of  Philosophical 
Systems,  Sun  Clear  Statement,  New  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge, 
Facts  of  Consciousness,  and  Criticism  of  Schelling;  Kant's  System  of  Transcen- 
dentalism, Anthropology,  and  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Criticised  and  Explained" 
by  Himself;  Leibnitz's  New  System  of  Nature,  Doctrine  of  Universal  Spirit,  and 
Abridgment  of  the  Theodicy.  D.  J.  Snider:  Rosenkranz  on  Goethe's  Social 
Romances,  and  the  Second  Part  of  Faust;  Hoffman,  Theism  and  Pantheism.  F. 
L.  Soldan:  Michelet's  Review  of  Hartman  on  the  Dialectic,  and  Hartman's 
Reply  to  Michelet,  Schmidt  on  Benecke's  Educational  Psychology,  and  Hegel 
on  the  Absolute  Religion.  G.  Stanley  Hall:  Rosenkranz  on  Hegel's  Logic, 
Philosophy  of  Right,  Philosophy  of  History,  Psychology,  ^Esthetics,  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  History  of  Philosophy,  Hegel  as  the  National  Philosopher  of  Ger- 
many.    T.  R.  Vickroy:  Goeschel's  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
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cality,  the  same  quality  which  has  since  marked  his  administra- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  He  showed  himself  in  the 
first  place  a  consummate  politician,  managing  a  school  board — 
the  majority  of  which  was  composed  of  ward  politicians — in 
such  a  skillful  fashion  that  no  "  combines  "  could  exist  which 
were  not  in  harmony  with  his  own  plans  and  those  of  his  more 
intelligent  supporters.  And  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans 
soon  put  the  St.  Louis  schools  in  the  front  rank  of  educational 
progress.  His  thirteen  annual  reports  form  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  educational  literature,  and  their  presentation  in  the 
American  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  gained  for 
Dr.  Harris  from  the  French  government  the  honorary  title  of 
OMcier  de  I'Academie,  while  in  1889  he  received  the  additional 
title  of  Officier  de  I' Instruction  Pnblique. 

Dr.  Harris  also  founded  the  Pedagogical  Society,  which 
began  its  meetings  in  the  directors'  room  of  the  Mercantile 
Library.  Here  the  most  thoughtful  educators  of  the  city  met 
monthly  for  the  discussion  of  educational  problems.  Later, 
as  the  society  grew  in  numbers,  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
boardroom  of  the  Public  School  Building.  In  1894  the 
Society  was  reorganized  under  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Dr.  William 
M.  Bryant,  on  the  lines  of  university  extension,  and  is  now 
probably  the  largest  educational  organization  of  the  West, 
numbering  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  members. 

But  probably  the  most  noteworthy  educational  advance  of 
Dr.  Harris's  administration  was  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
public  kindergarten  in  the  United  States  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  in  the  Blow  School,  Carondelet.  Dr. 
Harris  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  philosophy  and  method 
of  Froebel,  and  joined  the  kindergarten  to  the  public-school 
system  in  spite  of  a  strong  opposition  to  the  "  new  fad  " ;  while 
it  is  his  influence  which  has  tinged  all  kindergarten  teaching 
so  strongly  with  Hegelianism.7 

7  Dr.  Harris  in  1899  received  from  the  University  of  Jena,  Germany,  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  for  his  work  in  the  Hegelian  Philosophy.  During  the  preceding  two 
decades  several  American  universities  had  conferred  upon  him  similar  honorary 
degrees.  He  has  been  a  constant  contributor  on  philosophical,  pedagogical,  and 
sociological  topics  to  the  leading  general  as  well  as  technical  reviews.  His  most 
important  publications  are  :  Introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  Hegefs  Logic* 
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In  the  early  '70's  the  Philosophical  Society  gradually  ceased 
to  exist — not  because  of  lack  of  interest,  but  because  of  the 
specialization  of  the  activities  of  its  members  in  the  applica- 
cation  of  their  philosophy.  The  Art  Society  continued  its 
activity,  holding  meetings  for  the  interpretation  of  master- 
pieces of  sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  and  giving  exhibitions. 
With  this  movement,  among  others  more  or  less  identified 
besides  Dr..  Harris,  were  Dr.  John  Green,  Dr.  Charles  Briggs, 
Joseph  Meeker,  Lucien  Eaton,  Miss  M.  E.  Beedy,  Miss  S.  V. 
Beeson,  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  and  Dr.  William  M.  Bryant, 
who,  beginning  by  translating  Hegel's  Aesthetic,  for  the 
Journal,  has  continued  a  prolific  writer  on  aesthetic,  philosophi- 
cal, and  educational  subjects.8 

The  literary  development  centered  round  the  High  School, 
whose  principal,  Mr.  H.  H.  Morgan,  a  member  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  began  the  publication  of  The  Western,  a 
monthly  journal,  assisted  by  Henry  W.  Jameson,  George  B. 
McClellan,  and  "  Tom  "  Davidson,  as  he  then  signed  himself. 
The  particular  light  of  this  group  was  Denton  J.  Snider,  who 
ranks  next  to  Dr.  Harris  and  Governor  Brockmeyer  in  this 
movement.  He  had  come  to  the  city  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  College  and  soon  joined 
the  Philosophical  Society,  and  at  this  time  his  lectures  on  the 
system  of  Shakspere's  dramas  attracted  general  attention. 
These  lectures  originated  in  his  class  work  in  the  High  School 
(where  he  became  assistant  principal),  and  when  written  out 
were  first  delivered  in  Mr.  Snider's  own  parlor  to  audiences 
of  thirty  or  forty  persons — Dr.  Harris  and  other  members  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  generally  being  present.  Most  of 
those  on  the  tragedies  and  comedies  were  published  in  the 
Journal  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  as  time  went  on  others 
on  the  histories  were  delivered  to  large  audiences  in  the  Public 

The  genesis  of  the  categories  of  the  mind,   7^he  Spiritual  sense  of  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia,  and  Psychologic  foundations  of  education. 

8  Dr.  Bryant  is  at  present  instructor  in  pedagogy  to  the  Kindergarten  Normal 
Class,  and  head  of  the  department  of  history  in  the  St.  Louis  High  School. 
Among  his  many  publications  are  to  be  noted,  Hegel's  philosophy  of  art  (transla- 
tion with  introduction)  ;  Philosophy  of  landscape  painting  ;  The  World  energy 
and  its  self-conservation ;  Life,  death,  and  immortality ;  Hegel's  Educational 
ideas  ;  Syllabus  of  psychology  ;  Syllabus  of  ethics. 
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School  boardroom.  Finally,  in  1877,  the  System  of  Shaks- 
pere's  dramas,  now  complete,  was  published,  being  the  first 
book  which  had  appeared  as  a  result  of  the  philosophical  move- 
ment. After  a  two  years'  sojourn  abroad,  which  resulted  in 
his  Walk  in  Hellas,  Mr.  Snider  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1879, 
and  besides  resuming  his  work  in  the  High  School,  conducted 
several  classes  not  only  in  the  works  of  Shakspere,  but  in  those 
of  Goethe,  Dante,  and  Homer,  which  he  called  the  "  World's 
Literary  Bibles."  In  1881  he  gave  up  his  residence  in  St. 
Louis.9 

About  Thomas  Davidson  gathered  a  group  who  were  study- 
ing and  translating  Aristotle,  and  when  he  left  St.  Louis  in 
1875  the  meetings  were  continued  at  the  houses  of  Dr.  Harris 
and  Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan.  From  Aristotle  they  proceeded  to 
Spinoza,  and  after  Dr.  Harris's  departure  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  Lotze  and  later  German  philosophy.  In  this  group 
were  to  be  found  besides  Harris,  Davidson,  and  Soldan, — Dr. 
C.  A.  Todd,  Dr.  D.  V.  Dean,  and  Mr.  George  Class."10 

The  first  vice-president  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and 
the  representative  of  the  University  faculty  among  its  officers, 
George  Holmes  Howison,  left  St.  Louis  shortly  before  David- 

9  During  the  following  twenty  years  Mr.  Snider,  now  doctor  of  philosophy,  con- 
ducted classes  and  gave  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  publishing  these 
and  other  works,  and  settling  at  last  in  Chicago  (1894),  where  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Kindergarten  College  as  professor  of  psychology.  He  also  took 
a  large  part  in  the  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy.  Since  then  he  has 
been  devoting  himself  to  the  development  of  a  new  system  of  thought  which  has 
psychology  instead  of  philosophy  as  its  method.  He  has  now  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  and  hopes  to  complete  his  life  work  in  philosophy  where  he  began  it  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  Dr.  Snider's  most  important  publications,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  are:  Goethe  s  Faust,  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Dante's  Inferno, 
Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  Delphic  days,  Commentary  on  FroebeV s  mother-play-songs, 

The  Psychology  of  FroebeV s  play-gifts,  Life  of  Froebel,  Psychology  and  the 
psychosis,  The  Will  and  its  world,  Social  institutions,  The  State,  and  Ancient 
and  modern  Furopean  philosophy. 

10  When  Mr.  Davidson  left  St.  Louis,  he  traveled  in  many  lands,  writing,  lectur- 
ing, and  publishing,  and  gaining  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  in  the  world.  He  was  connected  with  the  Concord  Summer  School,  and 
after  that  closed,  opened  a  summer  school  of  his  own  at  Glenmore  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  which  continued  till  his  death  in  1900.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his 
philosophy  changed  from  monism  to  a  species  of  pluralism.  His  chief  published 
works  are  :  The  Place  of  art  in  education,  Giordano  Bruno,  Handbook  to  Dante, 
Aristotle  and  ancient  educational  ideals,  The  Education  of  the  Greek  people  and 
its  influence  on  civilization,  History  of  education. 
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son's  departure,  and  has  since  had  a  distinguished  career  as- a 
teacher  and  writer  of  philosophy.11 

In  1874  Dr.  Harris  founded  the  well-known  Kant  Club,  in 
which  his  philosophical  activity  in  St.  Louis  reached  its  cul- 
mination. It  met  every  Saturday  evening — alternately  in  the 
north  and  south  parts  of  the  city.12  The  southern  meetings 
were  at  Dr.  Harris's  house  on  Second  Carondelet  Avenue,  those 
in  the  north  at  Mr.  F.  E.  Cook's,  then  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A. 
Holland's,  and  finally  at  Mr.  William  Schuyler's,  and  Mr. 
James  A.  Garland's.  In  this  gathering  Dr.  Harris's  position 
was  like  that  of  Governor  Brockmeyer  in  the  previous  decade. 
He  was  the  expositor,  the  interpreter,  the  inspirer.  The  club 
began  with  the  study  of  Kant,  and  in  1876  took  up  the  Smaller 
logic  of  Hegel,  then  the  Phenomenology  (in  Mr.  Brockmeyer's 
translation),  and  finally  the  second  volume  of  the  Larger  logic. 
Dr.  Harris  writes:  "  It  was  in  1879  that  I  came  to  my  final 
and  present  standpoint  in  regard  to  the  true  outcome  of  the 
Hegelian  system,  but  it  was  six  years  later  that  I  began  to  see 
that  Hegel  himself  has  not  deduced  the  logical  consequences  of 
his  system  in  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  nature  to  the  absolute 
idea.  .  .  His  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  makes  the  Second  Per- 
son, or  Logos,  to  be,  nature,  whereas  it  should  make  the  Logos 
to  be  eternally  a  Person  like  the  first,  and  nature  should  be  the 
Processio  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  he  rightly  interprets  the 
doctrine  of  the  invisible  church  as  a  body  whose  spirit  is  the 
Holy   Spirit.     This  defect   in  interpreting  the  absolute  idea 

11  He  went  from  this  city  to  Boston,  where  he  became  professor  of  logic  and  tie 
philosophy  of  science  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  then  lec- 
tured on  philosophy  in  Harvard.  Later  he  was  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  at  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  In  1884  he  was  elected  as 
the  first  Mills  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  California  ;  this  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  During  his  twenty  years'  work  in  California  he  has  not  only 
organized  a  very  successful  department,  but  has  sent  out  from  it  a  number  of  men 
who  have  become  teachers  of  philosophy  in  other  universities — among  them,  Wash- 
ington University,  Cornell,  Iowa,  and  Texas.  His  Limits  of  evolution  (1901)  sets 
forth  a  system  of  pluralistic  or  "  multi-personal  "  idealism,  which,  like  the  doctrine 
of  Davidson,  is  in  vigorous  opposition  to  the  idealistic  monism  characteristic  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  St.  Louis  school. 

13  The  members  of  the  club  were  D.  J.  Snider,  Henry  W.  Jameson,  Geo.  B. 
McClellan,  F.  E.  Cook,  E.  H.  Long,  Wm.  M.  Bryant,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Holland, 
Geo.  Lane.  Jus.  A.  Garland,  T.  R.  Vickroy,  Hugo  Haanel,  Lyman  W.  Allen, 
Scott  H.  Blewett,  Wm.  Schuyler,  Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  and  a  few  others. 
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gives  rise  to  a  species  of  pantheism  which  says  that  the  absolute 
is  real  only  in  the  process  of  nature,  and  his  personality  actual 
only  in  historical  persons.  This  is  not  Hegel's  precise  doc- 
trine, but  it  may  be  inferred  from  that  part  of  it  which  makes 
nature  to  be  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  This  criticism 
of  the  system  of  Hegel,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  a  new  one,  and 
I  am  confident  of  its  truth.  I  will  only  add  here  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  doctrine  of  reflection,  which  I  have  discussed 
at  length  in  treating  of  the  second  book  of  this  Logic,  is  the 
result  of  many  years'  study,  beginning  with  a  series  of  exposi- 
tions undertaken  before  the  Kant  Club  of  St.  Louis  in  1877-79, 
and  continuing  at  intervals  until  1887.  In  1878-81  I  trans- 
lated, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  James  A.  Garland,  the  entire 
second  volume  of  the  Logic  and  published  it  with  a  commen- 
tary on  some  portions  of  it."  The  expense  of  this  publication 
was  shared  between  Dr.  Harris  and  the  members  of  the  club, 
who  had  discussed  each  portion  of  the  translation  as  it  had 
been  made,  and  felt  it  a  great  privilege  to  assist  in  giving  this 
important  work  to  the  world. 

In  1880  Dr.  Harris,  after  representing  the  United  States  in 
the  International  Conference  of  Education  at  Brussels,  took 
up  his  residence  in  Concord,  Mass.,  and  occupied  him- 
self for  some  part  of  the  year  mainly  with  the  Concord  Summer 
School  of  Philosophy,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  national 
expansion  of  the  local  movement.  The  Kant  Club  continued 
for  some  years,  being  kept  alive  by  Dr.  Harris's  visits  to  St. 
Louis,  which  were  quite  frequent  at  first,  and  getting  along  as 
well  as  it  could  in  his  absence.  But  his  visits  ceased  when  he 
became  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1889;  and  as  no  new 
adherents  to  the  Society  were  gained  and  some  of  the  ablest 
members  had  left  the  city,  it  ceased  to  exist.  And  so  ended 
the  movement,  so  far  as  any  special  organization  or  definite 
group  in  St.  Louis  is  concerned. 

William  Schuyler 

William  McKinley  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IV 

DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHING  IN  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS 

People  interested  in  public  education  have  scarcely  realized 
that  within  the  last  few  months  a  revolution  in  systems  of 
teaching  has  taken  place  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  departmental  plan  of  instruction  has  been  introduced 
into  more  than  130  elementary  schools.  About  35,000  chil- 
dren and  900  teachers  have  taken  part  in  this  new  method, 
which  so  strikingly  differs  from  the  system  where  one  teacher 
instructs  in  all  the  subjects  of  a  grade. 

The  system,  under  which  a  single  teacher  instructs  the  pupils 
of  a  certain  class  in  all  the  studies  of  a  grade,  may  be  denom- 
inated the  single-teacher  plan  as  opposed  to  the  departmental 
plan. 

Most  conscientious  principals  were  doubtless  atracted  to  the 
new  method  thru  a  realization  that  the  graded  system  is  woe- 
fully incomplete.  All  agree  that  there  must  be  grading. 
Grades  indicate  the  rounds  by  which  the  child  mounts  his  edu- 
cational ladder.  But  as  the  graded  system  has  been  conducted, 
it  has  become  the  fostering  mother  of  many  abuses.  The 
graded  system  must  be  improved.  The  departmental  plan  is 
being  tried,  not  because  opposed  to  the  graded  system,  but  be- 
cause it  is  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  improving  and  preserving 
the  economy  and  force  of  the  graded  system.  It  is  doubtless 
too  early  to  say  positively  what  the  final  outcome  of  this  innova- 
tion will  be,  but,  at  present,  the  returns  forcibly  indicate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  departmental  plan.  The  great  majority  of  the  prin- 
cipals report  it  as  working  smoothly  and  successfully,  while 
teachers  and  pupils  are,  for  the  most  part,  judging  from  an  ex- 
amination of  small  groups,  very  enthusiastic  in  the  praise  of  the 
new  method. 

The  last  annual  report  of  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  contains  the  replies  to  a  circular 
letter  to  principals  relative  to  departmental  teaching.     These 
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replies  show  that  the  majority  of  principals  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  new  plan.  For  example,  124  out  of  132  principals 
reported  the  "  interest  of  teachers  "  as  "  highly  satisfactory," 
or  "  greatly  increased,"  while  no  out  of  132  presented  the 
same  report  relative  to  the  interest  of  pupils. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Stitt,  District  Superintendent,  conducted  a 
questionnaire  among  the  43  departmental  teachers  of  the 
8th  and  12th  districts,  in  the  form  of  an  Australian  ballot,  so 
that  each  teacher  felt  free  to  express  his  unbiased  opinion. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Are  you  in  favor  of  depart- 
mental instruction?"  39  answered  "Yes,"  2  were  undecided, 
and  2  answered  "  No." 

Mr.  John  W.  RafTerty,  Principal  of  P.  S.  19,  Brooklyn,  took 
a  vote  of  his  departmental  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
a  free  opinion,  and  found  that  241  out  of  294  voted  in  favor  of 
departmental  instruction. 

These  reports  are  cited  as  the  most  significant  types  of  the 
present  feeling  in  New  York. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more,  encouraging  reports 
have  come  from  isolated  schools  in  various  cities  of  the  country, 
which  have  tried  departmental  teaching.  But  no  city  or  state 
seems  yet  to  have  taken  up  departmental  teaching  to  the  ex- 
tent found  in  New  York. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris  reports  directly  to  the  writer,  "  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  departmental  plan  of  instruction 
is  not  the  rule  in  the  grammar  schools  of  any  of  the  principal 
cities.  In  a  number  of  places  certain  features  of  the  system 
are  utilized  more  or  less  informally  where  the  circumstances 
seem  to  require  it,  and,  in  some  cities,  as  in  Boston  and  Chicago, 
principals  are  permitted  to  adopt  the  plan  if  they  wish." 
(Washington,  July  29,  1904.) 

It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  departmental  teaching  has 
been,  and  is.  the  system  most  used  in  the  private  elementary 
schools  of  the  country. 

CONTENT 

Departmental  instruction,  as  a  plan  of  teaching,  is  very  well 
understood  from  its  almost  universal  use  in  the  high  schools. 
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private  elementary  schools,  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools, 
it  is  preferably  introduced  about  as  follows : 

The  teachers  of  these  classes,  usually  from  four  to  eight  in 
number,  distribute  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  so  that  each 
shall  teach  only  one  study,  or  one  group  of  related  studies. 

Each  teacher  is  still  known  as  the  "  official  teacher  "  of  a 
certain  class  of  children  belonging,  usually,  to  one  grade,  as 
well  as  the  head  of  a  certain  department  of  instruction.  The 
"  official  teacher,"  as  such,  must  keep  the  records  of  attendance 
and  see  to  other  duties  of  class  organization. 

The  length  of  a  recitation  period  is  usually  forty  minutes, 
which  time  may  or  may  not  include  the  time  necessary  for 
movement  of  classes  from  one  departmental  room  to  another. 
The  program  of  recitations  is  made  out  very  carefully  so  as  to 
avoid  any  conflicts,  and  an  appropriate  one  is  then  given  to 
each  pupil  and  teacher. 

ADVANTAGES 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher  under  the  departmental 
plan  of  teaching,  the  writer  has  noted  a  number  of  striking 
educative  advantages  of  the  departments  over  the  single-teacher 
plan  of  instruction. 

Some  of  them  have  been  selected  for  discussion. 

I.     Expert  Teaching 

The  child  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  teacher  who  is 
best  qualified  to  teach  any  given  branch.  From  the  confusion 
and  discouragement  of  preparing  properly  in  fifteen  to  twenty 
subjects,  or  parts  of  subjects,  the  teacher  can  use  his  time  to 
prepare  in  a  single  study  or  group.  He  soon  becomes  highly 
proficient  in  the  science  of  his  branch,  as  well  as  in  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  it. 

The  pupil  responds  at  once  to  superior  instruction  and 
profits  greatly  thereby. 

This  method,  moreover,  is  a  necessary  evolution  from  the 
natural  order  of  things  in  civilized  society.     A  man  only  excels 
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by  learning  to  do  something  better  than  any  other  man.  This 
specialization  is  the  basic  principle  of  all  our  high  success  in  the 
arts  and  industries.  Division  of  labor  is  the  congealed  spirit 
of  the  age. 

If  a  householder  wants  to  have  his  gas-meter  repaired,  does 
he  send  for  a  teamster  ? 

If  a  parent  desires  that  his  son  be  instructed  in  mathematics, 
is  it  not  best  that  he  should  go  to  the  best  teacher  in  that  sub- 
ject ?  Why  seek  one  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be 
only  partially  prepared?  This  departmental  plan  enables  the 
pupil  to  get  his  instruction  in  all  his  studies,  and  at  all  times, 
from  the  best  equipped  teacher. 

2.  Improved  Discipline 
One  of  the  greatest  surprises  that  ever  occurred  to  me  in 
teaching  was  to  find  the  ease  and  naturalness  with  which  good 
conduct  can  be  secured  under  the  departmental  plan.  Pre- 
vious to  its  introduction,  I  thought,  with  my  colleagues,  that 
the  movement  of  classes  from  room  to  room  offered  endless 
opportunities  for  disorder.  But  just  the  opposite  result  de- 
veloped, and  I  deem  it  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  more 
obvious  reasons. 

a.  The  movement  from  room  to  room  is  a  great  and  neces- 
sary physical  relief. 

b.  The  expert  teacher  is  more  interesting. 

c.  The  educative  variety  of  new  teachers,  new  studies,  and 
new  rooms,  tends  to  keep  wholesome  thoughts  ever  present. 

d.  The  equipment  of  a  departmental  room  is  more  effective. 
Above  all,  we  noticed  that  the  quality  of  the  discipline  was 

greatly  improved.  The  child  was  becoming  his  own  master. 
Added  opportunities  for  disorder  must  give  added  oppor- 
tunities for  self-restraint.  The  child  becomes  more  and  more  a 
free  moral  agent.  This  element  in  discipline  is  of  fundamental 
significance.  Very  few  children  are  really  bad  or  vicious. 
Unnatural  conditions  make  the  best  children  untractable. 

3.     Improved  Physical  Development 
Although  much  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing the  physical  development  of  the  elementary-school  child, 
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yet  too  little  has  been  said  or  realized  about  the  imperative 
necessity  of  improving  the  physical  conditions  of  school  organ- 
ization which  act  forcibly  upon  the  health  and  growth  of 
children. 

As  a  teacher,  I  firmly  believe  that  children  who  remain  con- 
tinuously for  three  hours  in  one  room,  in  a  single  seat,  do  so 
at  a  great  physical  loss.  Ordinary  class  movements  are  in- 
sufficient. The  physical  relaxation  and  exercise  attending  the 
movement  of  classes  at  frequent  intervals  cannot  but  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  general  health  and  growth  of  the  child. 

4.     Complete  Equipment 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  by  the  regular 
grade  teacher  is  to  secure  easily,  and  without  undue  friction, 
the  essential  apparatus  for  the  most  effective  teaching.  For 
example,  the  material  for  demonstrating  an  arithmetic  lesson 
is  no  sooner  brought  into  use  than  the  session  must  end,  to  be 
followed  by  a  science  period.  Experiments  of  any  value  in 
science  require  considerable  time  and  room.  If  this  lesson  is 
taught  properly,  there  will  hardly  be  time  left  to  select  and 
mount  the  proper  map  for  a  geography  recitation,  which  fol- 
lows before  the  noon  recess.  As  is  well  known,  the  difficulties 
suggested  above  have  proven  so  great  as  to  forego  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  elementary  schools  the  proper  acquirement  or  use 
of  needful  equipment.  Not  only  is  there  no  time  for  the  con- 
stant change  of  apparatus,  but  there  is  no  available  space  in 
an  ordinary  classroom  for  all  the  apparatus  needful  in  all 
branches.  Now,  add  to  these  limitations  that  of  economy,, 
which  practically  prohibits  the  supply  of  equipment  for  all  sub- 
jects in  all  rooms,  and  one  can  glean  some  notion  of  the 
ordinary  meagerness  under  the  single-teacher  system.  But,, 
under  the  departmental  plan,  how  different !  One  of  the  first 
tendencies  noted  is  that  each  teacher  equips  his  department. 
The  teacher  of  history  is  on  the  lookout  for  maps  and  charts, 
the  teacher  of  arithmetic  is  collecting  weights,  measures,  etc., 
while  it  certainly  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  there  is 
not  an  efficient  science  teacher  in  New  York  who  has  not,  from 
his  own  resources,  purchased  from  $10  to  $50  worth  of  appa- 
ratus. 
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Then,  too,  a  department  involves  more  than  apparatus.  In 
science,  particularly,  seats  good  only  for  listening  and  writing 
are  inadequate.  Seats  that  pupils  can  work  in  are  demanded. 
Or,  rather,  no  seats  at  all,  but  tables  and  things,  where  children 
can  systematically,  and  under  direction,  find  out  the  simple 
elementary  facts  of  nature. 

Man  is  not  naturally  a  sedentary  being,  altho  he  is  fast  be- 
coming such.  The  child  can  learn  while  standing,  and  even 
assimilate  valuable  facts  when  moving  about.  What  I  would 
suggest  is  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  school  where 
there  are  no  seats  and  desks  limited  just  for  writing  and  sitting, 
but  where  each  corner  contains  a  departmental  laboratory,  in 
which  children  can  go  naturally,  and  move,  and  grow,  and 
"  learn  by  doing  "  the  riches  of  each  department  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  acquires  facts  and  skill. 

5.     Proper  Distribution  of  Time 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  single-teacher  method 
to  give  much  more  time  and  energy  to  one  subject  than  to 
another.  In  fact  some  studies  have  been  notoriously  slighted. 
No  matter  what  the  program  calls  for,  the  study  the  teacher 
likes  best,  the  one  in  which  he  is  best  prepared,  the  one  to 
which  his  pupils  give  best  attention,  or  the  one  the  principal 
magnifies,  is  the  study  that  receives  the  maximum  amount  of 
work.  But,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  that,  if  a  subject  is  worth 
putting  in  the  curriculum,  it  should  receive  its  proportionate 
time. 

The  departmental  plan  insures  this  proper  distribution. 

6.     Continuity  of  Work 

When  an  entirely  new  class  begins  work  with  a  strange 
teacher,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  more  or  less  extended  period 
of  groping  about  for  a  true  beginning.  Reviews  and  repe- 
titions are  manifold.  The  new  teacher  knows  nominally 
where  the  former  teacher  left  off,  but  results  do  not  tally. 
Now,  under  the  departmental  plan,  a  teacher  teaches  the  same 
pupils  for  years.  He  can,  therefore,  lay  out  the  entire  work 
as  a  complete  whole. 
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.     7.     Responsibility  Directly  Placed 

Although  the  single  teacher  of  a  grade  has  been  nominally- 
held  responsible  for  the  work  of  that  grade,  yet  he  has  success- 
fully evaded,  and  properly  too,  a  large  part  of  that  responsi- 
bility. If,  for  example,  the  principal  criticised  the  work  of  the 
class  in  composition,  the  teacher  would  exhibit  his  class  com- 
positions, showing  most  conclusively,  (a)  how  very  defective 
the  class  was  in  that  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and 
(b)  how  remarkably  the  class  has  improved  during  the  same 
term. 

Each  former  teacher  of  this  class  would  repeat,  more  or 
less,  the  same  set  of  proofs. 

Without  further  discussing  details,  all  supervisors  know  that 
this  shirking  of  responsibility  is  inherent  in  the  single-teacher 
plan. 

Under  the  departmental  plan,  responsibility  is  definitely 
fixed.  The  teacher  of  composition  has  no  one  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  other  than  himself. 

But  a  more  significant  benefit  arises  from  the  fact  that  under 
the  departmental  plan  greater  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the 
pupil. 

This  is  so  well  recognized,  both  as  an  advantage  to  the  child, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  system,  that  further  comment  seems 
pleonastic. 

8.     Economy 

(a)  In  supervision.  In  all  large  cities,  aside  from  the 
regular  supervisor,  *.  e.,  the  superintendents  and  principals, 
there  has  arisen  a  body  of  special  supervisors  of  certain  branches. 
These  special  teachers  are  not  assigned  to  any  class  of  pupils 
as  their  "  official  classes."  Their  employment  has,  therefore, 
been  an  extra  burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  and,  in  many  cities, 
so  much  friction  has  arisen  that  effectiveness  has  been  materi- 
ally lessened.  By  the  departmental  plan,  each  departmental 
teacher  of  any  branch  soon  becomes  a  specialist,  and  as  each 
one  is  assigned  to  an  "  official  class,"  the  extra  expense  of 
**  Special  teachers  "  as  now  employed  may  be  wholly  eliminated. 

(b)  In  time  and  effort.     There  are  many  ways  in  which 
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time  and  effort  are  saved  by  the  departmental  plan,  but  none 
more  striking  than  the  ease  by  which  pupils  go  from  grade  to 
grade  in  each  study,  without  halting  for  the  needless  reviews 
and  gropings  of  a  strange  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  each 
grade. 

(c)  In  equipment.  It  has  been  explained  above  how 
that  the  equipment  for  a  department  will  serve  an  entire  school, 
instead  of  necessitating  its  duplication  in  each  grade  and  class 
under  the  single-teacher  plan. 

p.     Individuality  Enhanced 

Thru  the  placing  of  greater  responsibility  upon  each 
child,  and  the  increasing  of  his  opportunities  for  self-restraint 
and  self-direction,  under  the  departmental  plan,  one  of  the  most 
fundamentally  educative  processes  is  emphasized.  The  pupil, 
while  acting  with  others,  learns  to  act  more  under  direction  of 
his  own  free  volition.  Real  individual  education  is  made  pos- 
sible. This  is  directly  opposed  to  the  "  mothering "  plan 
which  has  been  fostered  by  the  single-teacher  system,  and  de- 
fended by  many  educators.  This  "  mothering  "  has  led  to  a 
most  pernicious  system  of  over-helpfulness  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  child  has  been  deprived  of  proper  opportunities 
for  initiative,  invention,  and  self-mastery. 

All  kinds  of  pretty  things  have  been  said  about  the  motherly 
teacher.  This  sentimental  tendency  has  fostered  the  so-called 
soft  education.  The  school  is  no  place  for  "  mothering  "  ;  it 
should  be  a  place  for  work.  If  a  little  toddler  needs  a  mother, 
send  him  home.  There  is  not,  or  should  not,  be  any  substitute 
for  a  real  mother.  Not  but  that  teachers  should  be  kind, 
gentle,  and  wisely  helpful,  but  a  school  is  not  great  because 
homelike,  but  because  it  is  truly  school-like. 

Individual  education  is  again  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
child,  thru  coming  under  the  influence  of  several  teachers,  is 
more  able  to  see,  compare,  and  choose  the  strong  personalities 
of  each.  Under  one  teacher,  he  is  very  liable  to  acquire  an 
objectionable  peculiarity,  which  may  be  possessed  by  his 
teacher. 
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10.     Curriculum  may  be  Enriched 

From  the  above  discussions,  it  will  be  seen  how  that  a  sub- 
ject, otherwise  undeveloped  in  the  grades,  may  receive  proper 
attention  where  an  expert  teaches  it  and  the  time  is  properly 
apportioned. 

ii.     Greater  Interest 

Possibility  of  greater  accomplishment  alone  is  sure  to 
awaken  a  greater  and  more  valuable  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

The  departmental  plan  particularly  commends  itself,  because 
it  offers  a  better  means  of  intensifying  and  continuing  the 
natural  interest  of  the  child  than  the  single-teacher  plan.  The 
variety  of  teachers,  equipments,  methods,  and  general  con- 
ditions, the  physical  relief  in  changing  rooms,  the  continuity  of 
superior  teaching,  the  greater  educative  freedom,  all  tend  to 
stimulate  the  child  to  his  best  endeavor. 

Nothing  is  more  deadening  of  itself  to  a  child  than  to  listen 
to  the  same  voice,  see  the  same  surroundings,  witness  the  same 
methods,  and  all  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  single  room, 
and  under  the  eye  of  a  single  teacher.  Children  become  weary 
from  the  eternal  sameness. 

12.     Promotion  Made  Easier 

Individual  promotion,  or  promotion  at  other  than  the  usual 
times,  has  been  one  of  the  rarest  occurrences  in  the  graded 
school. 

The  brighter  the  pupil,  the  more  the  grade  teacher  desires 
to  keep  him.  In  recommending  his  promotion  the  teacher  has 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  But,  under  the  de- 
partmental plan,  no  such  influence  need  work  against  a  child, 
for,  as  soon  as  the  required  proficiency  is  reached,  every  one  of 
his  teachers  is  interested  in  his  advancement. 

jtj.     Better  Grading  Made  Possible 

If  promotion  is  made  easier,  then  grading  can  be  made  more 
accurate.     But  there  is  an  economical  reason  that  has  stood  in 
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the  way  of  close  grading  for  many  years.  It  often  happens 
that  there  are  many  more  pupils  prepared  for  one  grade  than 
for  another.  It  might  so  happen  that  only  ten  pupils  are  pre- 
pared for  a  certain  grade.  The  tendency  has  been  in  the  past 
to  fill  that  grade  up  by  some  means,  the  educational  quality  of 
which  was  questionable.  Under  the  departmental  plan,  it 
would  make  little  difference  whether  an  "  official  class  "  con- 
sisted of  ten  pupils  or  not,  because  each  teacher  instructs  all 
the  pupils  of  the  school  in  his  department. 

14.     Methods  Become  Better 

This  is  virtually  a  corollary  of  the  first  heading.  No 
teacher  can  be  an  expert  teacher  in  any  branch  and  not  possess 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  for  teaching  that 
branch. 

15.     Professional  Advancement  Intensified 

The  profession  of  teaching  must  grow  by  each  movement 
which  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  Greater  differentiation  of  function  has 
been  characteristic  of  advancement  in  all  ages,  and  division  of  i 
labor  is  a  principle  which  applies  to  all  professions  and  occu- 
pations except  the  Jack-of-all-trades. 

CRITICISM 

Many  objections  have  been  made  to  the  departmental  plan 
by  reason  of  a  failure  to  really  understand  it,  or  properly  apply 
it.  But  the  first  two  objections  herein  discussed  are  real,  and 
must  be  understood  and  completely  overcome  in  order  Jto  make 
the  new  method  successful.  The  writer  regards  the  remaining 
•criticisms  as  having  little  or  no  weight. 

1.  Too  much  work  is  liable  to  be  demanded  of  pupils. 

Certainly  the  tendency  is  marked,  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  departmental  plan,  for  each  teacher  to  overmagnify  the 
vnlue  of  his  subject.  Each  teacher  is  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  every  other  teacher  in  order  to  secure  the  interest 
and  effort  of  each  child.  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  tendency  to  overwork  is  great  under  the 
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single-teacher  plan.  The  only  point  of  this  criticism  is  that 
the  tendency  to  overwork  pupils  is  greater  and  more  difficult  to 
control  under  departments. 

But  an  efficient  principal  will  take  such  steps  as  will  en- 
tirely eliminate  the  possibility  of  overwork,  and  tnen  the  objec- 
tion disappears  as  such. 

These  means  are  suggested  for  consideration. 

a.  Regular  conferences  of  principal  and  teachers  should  be 
held,  at  which  a  system  may  be  perfected  for  proper  distribu- 
tion and  regulation  of  all  school  and  home  work. 

b.  All  home  work,  as  a  school  requirement,  may  be  aban- 
doned. This  suggestion  would  entirely  break  'the  force  of  the 
above  criticism.  Many  educators  have  long  realized  that  a 
period  of  five  hours  a  day,  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  involved 
about  all  the  work  that  should  be  demanded  of  the  young 
children  of  the  elementary  schools. 

c.  A  change  of  the  character  of  home  work  to  that  of  a 
voluntary  nature. 

2.  Correlation  made  more  difficult. 

This  theme  has  offered  so  much  opportunity  for  the  vigorous 
attacks  of  the  opponents  of  departmental  teaching,  that  the 
writer  feels  impelled  to  differentiate  correlation  into,  at  least, 
its  six  principal  phases  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  examining 
the  difficulties  involved. 

a.  Proper  sequence  of  studies  and  parts  of  studies.  This 
kind  of  correlation  is  positively  facilitated  by  departmental 
instruction,  as  shown  above  under  "  Continuity  of  work." 

b.  Coordination.  The  equalizing  of  studies  and  groups 
and  the  giving  to  each  its  proper  share  of  time  are  also  greatly 
helped  by  the  departmental  plan,  as  shown  above. 

c.  Correlating  subjects  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 

d.  Correlating  subjects  with  the  entire  human  environment 
of  the  child,  are  correlations  which  are  evidently  secured  as 
well  or  better  by  the  departmental  plan  as  by  the  single-teacher 
plan. 

e.  Unity  of  studies.  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  based  his 
plea  against  departmental  teaching  chiefly  upon  his  belief  that 
it  would  hinder  the  proper  unity  of  studies.     His  theory  of 
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unity  demands,  primarily,  a  teaching  of  content  studies  only, 
while  the  studies  of  form  or  means  of  expression  are  taught 
incidentally. 

First,  Colonel  Parker  and  his  followers  seem  to  have  con- 
founded the  "  special-teacher  system,''  which  is  practiced  in 
most  large  cities,  with  departmental  education.  These  are  in 
no  way  to  be  confounded,  hence  many  of  their  illustrations 
are  not  applicable. 

Second,  the  unity  of  content  and  form,  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Colonel  Parker  and  others,  is  a  valuable  thought  in 
education,  but  the  educational  public  has  not  accepted  to  any 
degree  the  extreme  views  of  Colonel  Parker. 

Therefore,  he  would  make  departmental  teaching  antagonize 
a  theory  rather  than  a  condition. 

Third,  departmental  instruction  in  no  sense  hinders  the 
unity  of  content  and  form  to  the  degree  Colonel  Parker  main- 
tains. The  departments  may  be  all  content  subjects,  and  each 
department,  as  history,  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  spelling, 
penmanship,  etc.,  involved  in  its  teaching.  In  this  way  unity 
may  be  actually  enhanced. 

f.  Cross-correlation  or  interrelations  between  studies. 
This  phase  of  correlation  is  the  one  most  commonly  accepted  by 
teachers.  For  instance,  the  science  work  should  not  involve 
division  of  fractions  before  this  topic  has  been  taught  in  arith- 
metic. This  is  a  matter  that  will  not  take  care  of  itself,  and 
will  prove  very  harmful  to  the  smooth  working  of  a  depart- 
mental plan,  if  not  adjusted.     It  is,  however,  easy  to  regulate. 

First,  a  well-developed  course  of  study  will  take  care  of  all 
direct  correlations. 

Second,  all  other  correlations  of  any  value  may  be  ad- 
justed at  the  conference  above  recommended. 

Third,  many  magnify,  beyond  all  reason,  the  importance  of 
this  kind  of  correlation.  There  are,  of  course,  natural  and 
direct  correlations  as  named  above,  but  many  of  the  "  wild-cat 
schemes  "  that  have  been  put  forward  in  recent  years  are  not 
worth  consideration.  The  child  will  naturally  unify  all  the 
knowledge  that  he  apperceives.  Let  him  alone.  He  is  a  posi- 
tive unifying  organism.     Many  plans  of  correlation   remind 
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one  of  chewing  the  food  for  a  child.  Give  him  the  food  with- 
out depriving  him  of  the  privilege  of  its  mastication.  He  is 
actually  educated  by  unifying  all  these  so-called  "  scrappy  " 
and  isolated  facts  of  human  knowledge. 

3.  Discipline  is  made  more  difficult. 

This  is  contrary  to  fact  and  experience  as  shown  above. 

4.  Teachers  become  narrow. 

Those  who  have  made  much  of  this  point  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  single  teacher  for  a  grade  is  a  positive  form 
of  specialization.  The  grade  teacher  is  confined  (or  narrowed) 
to  a  short,  cross-section  of  the  course,  while  the  department 
teacher  is  confined  to  a  longitudinal  section.  So,  even  from 
this  view,  the  departmental  teacher  does  not  suffer.  But  there 
is  another  view  of  specialization  of  vocation.  We  all  agree 
that  division  of  labor  promotes  efficiency.  Again,  division  of 
labor  has  everywhere  been  characteristic  of  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. But,  if  specialization  produces  narrowness,  then  civiliza- 
tion and  narrowness  must  be  concomitant — a  thesis  which  is  so 
paradoxical  as  to  admit  of  no  defense.  Some  of  the  narrowest 
people  the  writer  has  ever  met  are  those  who  could  do  fairly 
well  a  thousand  things. 

The  probability  is  that  men  are  not  made  narrow  by  trie 
limits  of  their  occupations,  but  by  the  smallness  of  their  outlook 
upon  life. 

5.  School  organization  made  more  difficult. 

This  difficulty  is  not  inherent  in  departmental  teaching.  It 
is  necessarily  greater  upon  introduction.  Suppose  the  high 
schools  should  introduce  the  single-teacher  plan  for  each  grade. 
To  those  accustomed  to  the  departmental  plan  it  would  offer 
many  difficulties.  The  task  of  making  a  program,  changing 
classes,  etc.,  will  soon  become  ephemeral,  when  compared  to 
the  great  advantages  to  be  gained. 

6.  Personal  influence  of  teacher  lessened. 

That  the  personal  influence  exerted  by  teachers  for  good  upon 
children  is  a  very  potent  agency  in  education,  is  a  fundamental 
thesis  of  pedagogy.  But  the  departmental  plan  most  surely 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  this  valuable  personal  in- 
fluence. 
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First,  the  influence  of  the  departmental  teacher  is  con- 
tinuous, extending  over  the  entire  course  of  the  child,  while  the 
single  teacher  has  his  child  for  a  brief  period  only,  at  the  end 
of  which  his  influence  is  entirely  ruptured. 

Second,  the  varying  personal  influences  exerted  by  several 
teachers  are  more  like  the  influences  of  life,  and  afford  richer 
varieties  of  character  manifestations. 

Third,  under  the  single-teacher  plan,  many  children  really 
fail  to  be  reached  by  a  proper  personal  attraction.  The 
teacher  may  positively  repel  some  from  the  good.  .  While 
passing  thru  the  departments,  however,  each  pupil  is  thus 
more  liable  to  meet  the  peculiar  quality  in  a  teacher  fitted  to 
awaken  all  that  is  best  in  him. 

Fourth,  so  that  those  rare  and  more  intimate  personal  re- 
lations which  many  times  hold  so  strongly  for  good,  are  more 
common  under  a  departmental  system  than  any  other. 

7.  Difficult  to  place  responsibility. 

Some  principals  have  complained  of  a  difficulty  in  placing  re- 
sponsibility, evidently  from  a  failure  to  see  that  the  "  official 
teacher  "  of  a  class  could  not  be  held  accountable  for  work  done 
by  another  departmental  teacher.  The  fact  is,  responsibility  is 
emphasized  as  explained  above. 

8.  Promotions  made  difficult. 

This  is  contrary  to  fact  and  experience  as  explained  above. 

9.  No  time  for  study — all  recitation. 

This  is  a  criticism  which  is  here  considered  only  because  it 
is  a  type  of  the  absurd  errors  that  have  been  made  in  introduc- 
ing departmental  teaching.  This  is  a  gross  error  in  method, 
and  its  source  should  not  be  traced  to  departmental  teaching, 
but  to  a  want  of  common  sense. 

Why  should  not  a  part  of  any  period,  or  of  all  periods,  be 
taken  for  study,  if  such  a  course  secures  the  best  results? 

10.  Penmanship  and  spelling  poor. 

Penmanship  and  spelling  will  be  poor  unless  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  forms  of  expression  is  positively  placed.  The 
best  way  to  gain  efficiency  in  the  upper  grades  is  to  make  each 
departmental  teacher  responsible  for  the  penmanship  and  the 
spelling  of  his  department. 
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A  second  way  is  to  make  each  "  official  teacher  "  responsible 
for  his  own  class  in  these  subjects.  A  third  plan  is  to  hold  the 
teacher  of  English  responsible.  He  must,  in  turn,  hold  each 
departmental  teacher  responsible,  and  so  this  involves  the  first 
plan. 

11.  An  inefficient  teacher  causes  trouble. 

An  inefficient  teacher  causes  trouble  under  any  system,  but 
less  under  the  departmental  plan  than  any  other.  Now,  the 
condition  can  be  stated  in  the  following  question:  Which  is 
the  better  plan,  to  place  a  pupil  for  one-half  year  entirely  under 
the  control  of  an  inefficient  teacher  or  to  place  him  under  such 
a  teacher  for  one  period  each  day  ?  However,  when  distributed 
over  a  period  of  years,  it  will  be  found  that  each  pupil's  lost 
time  will  be  the  same  under  either  plan,  but  most  teachers  will 
agree  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  these  weak  periods  distributed 
rather  than  concentrated  upon  an  entire  class  for  a  whole  half 
year.  In  this  way  the  weakening  influence  seems  to  be  diluted 
by  the  filtration.  The  fact  is  there  can  be  few  inefficient 
teachers  in  the  departments,  and  as  soon  as  such  appear,  they 
should  be  removed. 

12.  An  absent  teacher  causes  trouble. 

This  is  true,  but  for  the  same  reasons  as  adduced  above  the 
friction  is  less  under  the  departmental  plan  than  under  the 
single-teacher  plan. 

ERRORS  IN  INTRODUCTION 

Many  have  tried  a  certain  plan  of  teaching,  and  termed  it 
departmental.  Failure  has  resulted,  and  blame  has  thus 
been  placed  upon  a  plan  which  contained  few,  if  any,  true  char- 
acteristics of  the  departmental  plan.  These  are  some  of  the 
mistakes  which  have  invited  defeat : 

1.  Children  have  remained  in  the  same  classroom  during  the 
entire  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  error  could  be  made, 
in  view  of  the  added  interest,  the  physical  relief,  the  better 
equipment,  and  other  gains  made  possible  by  the  passing  of 
pupils  from  one  departmental  room  to  another. 
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2.  Music  and  drawing  have  been  assigned  to  the  "  official 
class  "  teacher. 

Among  the  chief  advantages  of  departmental  instruction  are 
the  gains  of  expert  teaching  and  enrichment  of  the  course. 
Music  and  drawing  have  suffered  long  for  want  of  expert  in- 
struction, and  should  be  the  last  studies  to  be  "  lumped  off  " 
on  the  "  official  class  teacher,"  unless,  of  course,  that  teacher 
is  a  specialist. 

3.  "  Official  teachers  "  have  been  held  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of  their  classes  at  all  times. 

This  error  is  very  palpable,  and  one  could  hardly  imagine 
a  college  or  high  school  pursuing  such  a  scheme. 

4.  Teachers  have  been  assigned  studies  in  combinations  un- 
necessarily disassociated. 

There  is  evidently  great  loss  in  preparing  to  be  an  expert  in 
unrelated  studies. 

5.  No  head  of  department  has  been  named  where  two  or 
more  teachers  are  teaching  the  same  subject. 

In  large  schools,  two  or  three  teachers  are  often  teaching 
English  or  arithmetic.  Much  is  gained  by  naming  one  as  a 
responsible  head. 

6.  The  study  period  has  been  ineffectually  managed. 

Some  sort  of  effort  by  way  of  preparation  should  be  made 
by  each  pupil,  unassisted  and  unhindered,  before  each  formal 
recitation. 

The  study  period  is  very  important  and  should,  therefore,  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  and,  if  this  is  insuf- 
ficient, a  part  of  each  recitation  period  should  be  taken. 

7.  Promotion  marks  have  not  been  proportionately  coordi- 
nated. 

The  amount  of  time  given  a  subject  by  the  program  should 
be  paramount  in  determining  the  value  of  each  "  A,"  "  B,"  or 
"  C  "  of  a  given  subject.  The  "  B  "  of  music  (60  minutes) 
should  not  count  the  same  towards  promotion  as  the  "  B  "  of 
English  (360  minutes). 

8.  There  has  been  too  much  giving  of  instruction — not 
enough  individual  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  this  pernicious  tendency  should 
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be carried  over  from   the   single-teacher   plan   to  the  depart- 
mental. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS   AND  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  When  considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  distributing  the 
entire  work  properly  in  departments,  certain  English  topics  as 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  reading  are  best  left  to  each  "  official 
class  "  teacher.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  recommendation 
have  been  already  stated. 

2.  Studies  should  be  unified  into  related  groups,  and  these 
groups  should  be  coordinated.  There  is  great  advantage  in 
having  each  department  equal  in  importance  to  every  other. 
It  facilitates  the  making  of  a  program,  as  well  as  the  giving  to 
each  teacher  of  his  proper  share  of  work.  In  music  and  other 
Studies,  which  demand  little  time,  20-minute  periods  may  be 
organized  with  good  results. 

.  3.  Until  departmental  teaching  is  popularly  accepted,  it 
should  be  introduced  in  each  school  at  the  option  of  the  prin- 
cipal. This  will  mitigate  the  effect  of  a  reaction,  which  is 
bound  to  set  in,  as  well  as  enhance  the  genuineness  of  the  new 
plan  of  teaching. 

4.  From  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  conclusively  of  the  value  of  departmental  teaching  by  any 
results  thus  far  obtained  in  New  York.  Tendencies  may  be 
measured,  but  positive  values  cannot  appear  until  more  time 
has  elapsed. 

Experts  in  a  department  require  years  for  development, 
equipment  is  not  collected  in  a  day,  classes  have  not  completed 
the  course  under  each  department,  and,  in  general,  the  new 
advantages  have  not  had  time  for  full  manifestation  in  the 
growing  child. 

5.  Departmental  education,  in  its  future  development, 
promises,  above  all  else,  a  means,  or  a  stepping  stone  to  real 
individual  education.  How  to  educate  children  en  masse  and 
still  preserve  the  strength  of  each  growing  individual  is  a 
problem  of  increasing  importance. 

The  graded  school  of  our  great  cities  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  form  of  "  mass  education  "  in  its  purest  form.     All  agree 
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that  children  are  promoted  when  unfit,  and  held  back  when 
ready  for  advancement.  Whole  classes,  possessing  the  most 
striking  individual  variation  in  attainment,  move  forward  in 
order  that  a  higher  grade  and  classroom  may  be  filled.  The 
only  common  element  among  these  children  is  that  of  time. 
From  the  necessities  of  the  graded  system,  under  the  single- 
teacher  plan,  the  time  unit  must  continue  to  be  the  paramount 
factor  in  promotion  requirements.  Departmental  teaching 
gives  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the  units  of  work.  There  lie 
before  me  the  catalogs  of  a  prominent  university  and  a  high 
school,  in  which  the  students'  names  are  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, and  after  each  name  there  is  placed  the  earned  credit  of 
work.  When  the  requisite  number  of  "  work-units  "  have  been 
credited,  the  student  has  standing  in  the  next  higher  grade. 
The  grandest  promise  of  all,  then,  found  in  departmental  educa- 
tion is  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  possible  the  division  into  "  work- 
units  "  of  the  course  in  each  department,  and  the  crediting 
of  each  pupil  only  upon  his  mastery  of  a  "  work-unit."  When 
individual  education  is  enhanced,  then  surely  the  ascendency 
of  the  departmental  plan  will  be  certain. 

Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick 
Public  School,  52, 

Borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York  City 


V 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF   SCHOOL 
FINANCES  l 

SOME  OF  THE   CONDITIONS   WHICH    CAUSE  VARIATION   IN    THE 
RATE  OF  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  IN   DIFFERENT  LOCALITIES 

Political  economy  has  borne  the  name  of  "  the  dismal  sci- 
ence." It  has  deserved  this  name  when  it  stood  for  Malthusian- 
ism — the  doctrine  that  the  world  will  in  time  become  so  thickly- 
populated  that  there  will  not  be  food  enough  to  support  the 
people.  "  Population  increases  in  a  geometric  ratio  while  food 
increases  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio."  This  is  a  dismal  out- 
look surely.  The  doctrine  which  this  suggests  is :  "  Let  there 
be  no  charities  and  no  studies  with  a  view  to  public  hygiene. 
For  it  is  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the  prevention  of  pesti- 
lence and  famine  and  epidemics,  that  will  hasten  the  dreadful 
day  when  the  strong  will  struggle  with  the  weak  for  a  morsel 
of  food — the  strong  getting  the  morsel  and  the  weak  growing 
weaker  from  hunger."  Such  a  political  economy  is  not  only 
dismal,  but  it  is  subversive  of  all  moral  ideals  of  the  race  of 
men.  No  thorofare  to  civilization  on  that  road — only  retro- 
gression to  savagery.  For  it  says  that  "  Vice  and  crime  are 
beneficent  checks  to  the  increase  of  population!" 

People  of  this  generation  need  not  be  told  that  the  one  hun- 
dred years  following  the  publication  in  1798  of  the  Malthu- 
sian  doctrine  of  over-population  was  a  progressive  demonstra- 
tion of  its  falsity.  For  it  was  found  that  food  increased  in  a 
geometric  ratio  while  population  fell  to  an  arithmetical  ratio 
-on  the  whole  in  the  most  highly  civilized  populations — as  in 
France,  and  generally  in  families  of  wealth  and  nobility. 

Then  there  was  another  dismal  doctrine — a  theory  of  rent, 
advanced  by  Ricardo  about  the  year  1820.     The  richest  soils 

1  A  paper  read. before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  i,  1905. 
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are  first  taken  possession  of  by  man — the  less  fertile  soils  later 
when  the  rich  lands  have  all  been  taken  up.  Then  rent  begins : 
— the  rich  soils  demand  enough  rent  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  value  of  crops  between  them  and  the  poorer  lands  which  may 
be  had  free  by  the  people  who  will  take  them.  By  and  by  all 
the  rich  soils  will  be  occupied — and  all  the  poor  soils,  too,  for 
that  matter — and  human  labor  will  be  rewarded  by  a  continu- 
ally decreasing  product  of  food  and  creature  comforts. 

This  Ricardian  view  assisted  Malthusianism  in  discrediting 
the  ideas  of  a  Christian  civilization  that  sent  out  its  devoted 
missionaries,  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral 
strand,  to  deliver  the  lower  and  lowest  races  from  error  and 
superstition,  and  all  manner  of  savagery.  At  home  this  Chris- 
tian civilization  preached  other-worldliness,  and  if  it  practiced 
worldliness  it  did  it  in  the  name  of  other-worldliness.  And 
what  has  been  the  verdict  of  the  century  following  Ricardo? 
An  age  of  rapid  transportation  has  followed  an  age  of  ex- 
ploration and  discovery.  We  have  learned  that  the  soils  of 
northern  Europe,  of  which  Ricardo  wrote  as  the  rich  soils  first 
taken  possession  of,  are  as  nothing  in  the  matter  of  fertility 
to  the  soils  of  the  tropical  regions  as  yet  scarcely  occupied 
by  man. 

The  Amazon  valley  with  its  two  million  square  miles,  alone 
when  cultivated  to  its  full  capacity,  will  supply  ten  times  the 
food  and  clothing  needed  by  the  present  population  of  the 
entire  globe. 

The  age  of  Machinery  has  come  upon  us — a  new  Avatara 
succeeding  upon  the  Avatara  of  hard  labor  and  physical  drudg- 
ery, and  men  are  called  up  higher  into  directive  power  out  of 
mere  muscular  labor.  The  intelligent  mind  armed  with  science 
— the  tools  of  the  mind — is  commanding  the  forces  of  nature — 
the  elemental  powers  of  heat  and  electricity — re-enforcing  the 
bodily  force  of  man  by  multipliers  of  ten,  one  hundred,  one 
thousand;  annihilating  the  intervals  of  distance  that  separate 
man  from  man  in  space,  to  such  an  extent  by  commerce  and  its 
means  of  transportation  that  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  come 
everywhere  they  are  wanted,  and  a  myriad  of  natural  produc- 
tions that  were  formerly  not  property  but  only  a  useless  im- 
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cumbrance  where  nature  had  placed  them,  now  by  transporta- 
tion become  real  wealth  to  the  distant  people  who  needed  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  political  economy 
was  a  dismal  science.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
everybody  is  buoyant  with  hope  so  far  as  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  are  concerned — a  plenty  is  in  sight  even  for  the  poorest 
races  of  mankind,  and  possibilities  of  migration  are  right  at 
hand  for  any  countries  that  are  really  over-populated. 

Gladstone  estimated  in  1870  that  labor-saving  machinery 
was  doubling  the  world's  production  of  wealth  once  every  seven 
years.  Eight  million  of  laborers  in  Great  Britain,  armed  by 
machinery,  were  at  that  time  producing  as  much  as  one  or  two 
hundred  millions  of  laborers  of  the  entire  world  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  was  the  cheerful  response  of  political  economy  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  dismal  Sphinx-riddle  pro- 
pounded by  Malthus  and  Ricardo  at  the  beginning  of  that  cen- 
tury. 

Altho  there  are  dismal  enough  doctrines  preached  even  at  the 
end  of  that  century,  they  are  not  doctrines  of  starvation,  but 
only  of  relative  poverty  with  plenty  to  eat  and  wear. 

Luxury  and  an  abundance  of  creature  comforts  it  says  shall 
be  forbidden  to  the  poor  household.  Henry  George  thought 
that  the  persistence  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  advancing 
wealth  is  due  to  private  ownership  of  land.  But  careful  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  land  in  the  United  States  is  a  small  bur- 
den, only  one-eighteenth  of  the  annual  earnings  of  the  people 
in  1880 — two  and  one-fifth  cents  per  day  as  against  actual 
average  production  of  more  than  forty  cents  a  day  for  each  in- 
habitant. A  grain  of  economy  or  thrift  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals will  compensate  for  all  the  rental  of  land  in  the  United 
States. 

Even  in  Great  Britain  the  land  value  had  not  doubled  in 
eighty  years,  altho  the  values  of  other  property — houses  and 
machinery  and  means  of  transportation — and  creature  com- 
forts had  increased  to  seven  times  their  former  value. 

Land  for  the  purposes  of  mere  agriculture  is  everywhere 
cheap;  it  is  only  for  building  purposes  that  land  commands  a 
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high  price.  The  land  on  which  New  York 'City  stands  is 
worth  one-seventh  of  all  the  land  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  amount  of  acreage  on  a  rich  borderland  can  be  had  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  but  the  land  of  New  York  City  is 
assessed  at  three  billion  dollars,  and  is  worth  much  more  in  the 
market — it  is  worth  one  hundred  thousand  times  as  much  per 
acre  for  international  business  purposes  as  for  mere  agricult- 
ural land,  without  a  city  market  near  for  its  produce. 

Karl  Marx,  the  father  of  recent  Socialism,  in  his  famous 
work  on  Capital,  about  1870,  wrote  the  German  words  which 
I  translate  as  follows  : 

"  Along  with  the  constantly  diminishing  number  of  great 
capitalists  who  monopolize  the  instruments  of  production,  there 
is  a  constantly  increasing  mass  of  misery,  oppression,  bondage, 
deformity,  and  extortion." 

But  this  law  of  Karl  Marx,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Henry  George  in  the  terse  form  of  the  epigram,  "  The  rich 
are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  are  growing  poorer,"  has  not 
been  found  to  be  valid  even  in  England  where  Marx  made  his 
generalization,  for  the  income-tax  returns  showed  in  1885  that 
the  class  of  the  very  poor  had  decreased  by  the  transfer  of  a 
large  number  to  the  lower  middle  class,  which  lower  middle  class 
was  nearly  three  and  one-half  times  as  large  in  each  million  of 
the  population  as  it  had  been  thirty  years  before.  The  same 
transference  of  the  lower  middle  class  into  the  higher  middle 
class  had  been  going  on,  and  from  the  higher  middle  class  to 
the  wealthy  class,  and  so  on  to  the  very  wealthy  class,  so  that 
there  were  three  times  as  many  in  each  of  the  higher  classes  per 
million  as  thirty  years  before.2     And  the  average  earnings  of 

8  See  Leoni  Levi's  Wages  and  earnings  of  the  working  classes,  London,  John 
Murray,  1885,  p.  48  and  58.  Also  see  Robert  GifTen's  The  progress  of  the  writ- 
ing classes ,  Economic  Tracts,  No.  16,  New  York. 

Leoni  Levi  reports  incomes  from $750  to  $1500  in  1880  as  three  and  a  half  limes 
as  many  as  in  1850;  incomes  of  $1500  to  $2500,  three  times  as  many  as  in  1850; 
incomes  $2500  to  $5000,  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  in  1850;  incon  es 
$5000  to  $10,000,  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  in  1880  as  in  1850;  incomes 
$10,000  to  $15,000,  two  and  three-quarter  times  as  many  as  in  1850.  The  labor- 
ing class  whose  annual  incomes  are  less  than  $750  averaged  $265  in  1851  and  in 
1881  $415.  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  these  have  ascended  to  the  class 
of  incomes  between  $750  and  $1500,  during  the  thirty  years  after  1850. 
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the  lowest  class,  that  of  people  who  get  less  than  $750  per 
family  and  do  not  pay  an  income  tax,  had  nearly  doubled  in 
thirty  years.  (It  had  been  $265  in  1851  and  had  risen  to  $415 
in  1 88 1.)  It  had  increased,  whether  measured  in  money  or  in 
the  comforts  of  life  that  can  be  bought  for  the  increased  wages. 
The  question  of  present  annual  earnings  in  the  form  of 
wages,  salaries,  or  profits  from  a  business,  is  only  a  single  one 
of  the  many  items  that  have  to  be  considered  in  the  year's  in- 
come. There  goes  down  from  the  savings  of  a  people  a  certain 
amount  of  wealth  from  one  year  to  another  and  from  one 
generation  to  another.  The  people  that  come  after  do  not  have 
to  earn  this  money  over  again,  but  they  have  the  annual  use  and 
benefit  of  it  as  an  inheritance.  Thus  the  previous  generations, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  thrifty  and  accumulated  property  in  the 
form  of  permanent  improvements,  assist  the  later  generations 
to  live.  Public  buildings,  business  houses,  and  dwelling  houses 
belong  to  this  kind  of  property;  also  highways,  bridges,  rail- 
roads, canals,  waterworks,  sewers,  ships  and  steamboats,  etc. 
The  rental  of  the  buildings  and  the  use  of  the  railways  as  a 
means  of  transportation  as  well  as  the  improvements  on  the 
farms  appear  in  the  annual  output  of  productions,  but  the 
actual  rental  value  of  the  dwelling  houses  is  a  separate  affair 
and  must  be  added  to  the  bulk  of  productions  as  tho  it  were 
actual  earning  for  the  year.  The  growth  of  the  United  States 
in  production  has  been  carefully  estimated  and  re-estimated  by 
the  directors  of  the  United  States  census.  The  bulk  of  wealth 
transmitted  from  year  to  year  did  not  amount  to  any  consider- 
able sum  until  after  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  on 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  ocean,  and  after  the  first  building  of  rail- 
roads. This  had  begun  and  was  an  appreciable  item  by  1850 
when  the  valuation  of  the  United  States  is  reckoned  at  7  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  the  decade  1850  to  i860  this  had  in- 
creased to  16  billions  of  dollars;  and  in  twenty  years,  that  is, 
"by  1870,  to  30  billions  of  dollars ;  in  1880,  to  44  billions  of  dol- 
lars; in  1890,  to  65  billions  of  dollars;  in  1900  it  is  estimated 
"by  some  at  $94,000,000,000.  The  average  amount  of  property 
in  1850  for  each  inhabitant  was  therefore  $308;  in  i860,  $514; 
in  1870,  $780;  in  1880,  $870;  in  1890,  $1036;  inioxx),  $1235. 
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Per  Capita  Wealth  in  the  United  States.     Based  on  the  True  Valua- 
tion of  Real  and  Personal  Property 
from  Census  Reports  1850  to  1890 


1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

The  United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

$1,036 

1,232 

579 

569 

1,129 

2,250 

$870 

1,209 

495 

435 

932 

1,291 

$780 
1.243 
384 
334 
735 
843 

$5H 
528 

537 
598 
436 
434 

$308 
363 
333 
299 
208 
187 

This  property  which  is  transferred  from  one  generation  to 
another,  consisting  of  the  machinery  of  production,  of  im- 
proved farms,  city  building  lots  and  buildings,  includes  nearly 
all  of  the  taxable  property  in  a  community,  and  it  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  what  an  increase  in  the  power  that  capital 
gives  exists  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  growth  of  the 
taxable  wealth  of  1850  to  that  of  1900.  The  taxable  wealth 
of  1900  is  $1235  per  individual  inhabitant  and  that  of  1850  was 
only  $308.  The  individual  of  1900  is  represented  by  four 
times  as  much  realized  wealth  and  therefore  can  bear  a  burden 
of  taxation  equal  to  four  times  that  of  1850  with  greater  ease, 
because  the  larger  the  income  from  vested  property  the  greater 
the  tax  possible  without  stinting  the  individual  in  his  neces- 
sities. 

In  1880,  after  studying  the  census  and  such  other  sources 
of  information  as  then  were  accessible  as  to  the  earnings  and 
taxable  property  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  I 
constructed  a  table  stating,  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain,  the 
actual  annual  income  of  the  nation  from  various  sources  for 
the  year  1850  and  the  year  1880.  When  the  census  report  of 
1890  had  become  available  in  1895  anc*  1896,  I  continued  the 
comparative  table  so  as  to  include  1890.  It  is  not  yet  quite 
time  to  construct  such  a  table  for  the  year  1900,  but  two  of  the 
three  most  important  items  have  been  accessible  for  some  time 
and  I  have  partially  reconstructed  my  table  so  as  to  include 
t  000  in  four  of  its  items,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  items 
being  accessible  in  the  census.  Those  items  needed  are  the 
statistics  of  the  productions  of  mines,  freight  by  water,  fish- 
eries, and  a  number  of  small  items. 
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There  is  no  study  more  illuminating  in  political  economy 
than  the  study  of  the  actual  earnings  of  a  people  in  the  several 
classes  of  productions.  The  actual  total  earnings  of  the  United 
States  in  1890,  I  made  to  be  5 1  1-2  cents  per  day  per  inhabitant ; 
this  was  an  increase  over  the  earnings  of  1880  which  summed 
up  44  1-2  cents  per  day  for  each  person.  The  earnings  for 
1850,  calculated  on  the  same  basis  but  with  les^,  reliable  data 
to  go  upon,  were  30  cents  a  day  for  each  person;  for  1900,  the 
estimate  finds  58.12  cents  per  day  for  each  person. 

Earnings   per    Inhabitant   of    United   States    per 
Diem  at  Different  Epochs 


Agricultural,  including  live  stock 

Manufactures  as  reported 

From  transportation  in  enhanced  value  of 
products  

Agricultural  products  consumed  in  the  house- 
hold and  not  reported 

Household  manufactures  not  reported 

Building  of  railroads 

Mining,  fisheries,  and  miscellaneous 

House  and  furniture  rent  (cost  of  homes) 

Total  cents  per  day  for  each  person 


1850 


12. 

5-8 

1.2 

3-2 

4.8 
•  75 
.25 

2. 

30. 


14.5 
10.8 

3-7 

4.1 
4.4 

1.8 
2.2 
3- 

44-5 


1890 


51.44 


13  5 
20.3 

5-28 

4- 
4- 
1-3 
4.24 

5-5 
58.12 


Fob  the  United  States 


Value  farm  products 

Value  manufactured  products 

Value  mineral  products  (estimated) 

Value  products  fisheries  (estimated) 

Freight  earnings  (land) 

Drayage,  etc.  (estimated  at  18  per  cent,  freight 
earnings) 

Freight  earnings  (water)  estimated 

Expressage  (estimated) 

House  rent  (estimated) , 

Furniture  rent  (estimated) 

Railroad  building  (estimated) , 

Household  manufactures  not  reported  (esti- 
mated;     

Agricultures  not  reported  (estimated) 

Miscellaneous  (partly  estimated) 


Value  for  1900 


$3,742,129,357 

•  135 

5,656,521,284 

.203 

704,469,710 

.0254 

55,476,039 

.002 

1,052,602,235 

.038 

189,468,402 

.0068 

166,428,129 

.006 

55,476,040 

.002 

1,109,520,795 

.040 

416,070,298 

.015 

360,594,258 

.013 

1,109,920,795 

.040 

1,109,920,795 

.040 

415.680,325 

.015 

Per 

inhabi- 
tant 
per  day 


,5812 
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Daily  Earnings  per  Inhabitant  in  Agriculture  and 
Manufactures  (from  Census) 


Manufactures 

Amount  earned 

per  day  by  each 

inhabitant 


i8go 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

South  Central  Division.. 

North  Central  Division. . 

Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota...   

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming .. 

Colorado     

New  Mexico 

Arizona , 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


$.184 
•357 
.075 
.048 
.163 
.152 

.183 
.277 
.148 
.508 
•525 
•459 
.384 
•313 
.291 

.267 
.210 
.263 
.063 
.054 
.030 
.031 
.049 
.071 

•093 
.049 
.041 
.018 
.060 
.042 
.025 
.005 


.272 
.161 
.167 

•  iss 
.066 
.150 

.029 

.018 
.066 

.060 

.065 
.058 
.144 
.015 
.027 
.061 

.040 
.025 

.171 


$.203 
•384 
.097 
•056 

.187 
•175 

•230 

•348 

.221 
.471 
.561 
•504 
.389 

•379 
•345 

.278 
.226 
.278 
.086 
.091 
.061 
.051 
.060 


.091 
.060 
•055 
•033 
.077 
.047 
.044 


•254 
.178 
•  295 
.178 
,201 
.140 
.078 
.150 
.031 
.030 
.107 
.079 

.274 
.072 
.182 
•037 
.286 
.082 
•053 
•033 
.199 
.132 


Agriculture 
Amount   earned 

per  day    by  each 

inhabitant 


1890 


$.085 
.049 
.079 
.103 
.103 
.122 

.067 
•073 
.110 
.028 
.028 
.•051 
•055 
.044 
.046 

.084 
.056 
.004 
•059 
.060 

•075 
.112 
.110 

•075 

.081 
071 
.107 
.138 
.121 
.120 
.106 
.016 


.078 
.118 
.101 
.083 
.085 
.119 
.165 
.083 
.268 
.147 
.132 
.140 

.107 
.085 
.071 
.029 
.042 
.053 
.124 
.102 
.091 
.139 
.177 


$•135 
.064 
.106 
.149 
.186 
•  193 

.108 
.106 
•i75 
•033 
•034 
.067 
.069 
•051 
.066 

.no 
.081 
.008 
.109 
.105 
•"5 
.128 
.114 
.084 

.130 
.119 
.122 
.160 

•131 

.188 
.138 
•257 

.162 


•132 
.170 
.150 
.124 

•153 
.200 

•323 
.142 
.463 
•359 
.320 
.300 

.265 
.295 

•  136 
.128 
.138 

•  134 
•335 
.248 
•157 
.211 
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A  city  that  has  a  history  extending  back  for  eight  generations 
has  accumulated  vast  property  in  the  way  of  buildings  and 
improvements,  graded  streets,  sewers,  bridges,  waterworks, 
etc.,  and  can  realize  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  its 
city  government,  charities,  schools,  et  cetera,  from  a  compara- 
tively small  tax-rate.  In  considering  school  finances  one  must 
remember  that  the  borderland  with  the  unfinished  condition  of 
its  public  and  private  property,  has  by  far  more  needs  for  taxa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  public  and  private  improvements  than 
the  old  and  thickly-settled  States.  And  on  the  other  hand 
it  has  a  small  assessed  value  to  be  taxed,  even  for  the  absolutely 
necessary  expenses  of  the  year  without  counting  in  any  invest- 
ments for  new  public  works.  Contrast  the  city  of  Boston  with 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or  even  Chicago.  The  popu- 
lation of  Boston  is  estimated  at  621,000  people  for  this  year 
of  1905;  its  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  and  its 
real  valuation  are  the  same — one  and  one-quarter  billions  of 
dollars  ($1,237,038,851)  ;  Chicago  has  more  than  three  times 
the  population  (1,968,800)  and  less  than  one-third  of  the 
assessed  valuation  ($41 1,424,280)  of  the  taxable  property.  The 
real  value  of  the  property  of  Chicago,  however,  is  something 
more  than  two  billions  of  dollars  ($2,057,121,400)  for  it  is 
assessed  at  only  one-fifth  of  its  true  value ;  its  tax  on  the  real 
value  of  its  property  is  about  one  and  one-sixth  per  cent,  against 
one  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  Boston.  The  Boston  tax  yields 
about  thirty  dollars  per  inhabitant ;  the  Chicago  tax  yields  about 
eleven  dollars  per  inhabitant.  The  population  of  St.  Louis  is 
estimated  at  750,000;  it  is  assessed  at  $466,201,650,  but  its 
true  value  is  $666,000,000.  Its  annual  tax  is  about  one  and 
one-third  per  cent,  on  the  true  value  and  yields  $13.60  per  in- 
habitant. 

City  land  can  reimburse  itself,  whatever  its  rate  of  taxes, 
from  the  rentals  paid  by  its  tenants.  If  the  business  is  suffi- 
cient to  afford  the  rental,  the  lessee  can  afford  to  pay  it.  If 
not  rented  or  rentable,  the  property  must  fall  in  value  until  it 
reaches  an  assessable  value  which  can  be  covered  by  the  rental. 
For  the  rental  must  cover  the.  proper  interest  on  the  real  value 
of  the  property  and  its  annual  taxes.     If  not,  the  assessment 
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must  be  corrected.  This  is  the  weak  point  in  the  single-tax 
theory.  For  the  agriculturist  cannot  recover  his  tax  from 
the  crops  he  raises,  having  to  compete  with  all  other  localities. 
But  the  city  has  its  reason  for  existence  in  local  conditions 
which  force  a  transfer  of  merchandise  at  that  point,  it  being 
necessary  to  collect  and  redistribute  at  that  point.  Whatever 
profits  are  made  at  that  point  by  collection  and  redistribution 
create  the  rental  price  of  the  land  which  must  be  used  there 
for  commerce  and  the  accompanying  manufactures,  and  this 
real  value  cannot  be  arbitrarily  affected. 

Inequality  of  the  Census  Divisions  as. regards  the  amount  of 
wealth:  In  1890  the  total  real  wealth  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Division  of  States  per  individual  was  $579.  This  is  not  quite 
one-half  of  the  average  value  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
which  was  $1232.  The  per  capita  of  wealth  in  the  South 
Central  Division  or  the  Gulf  States  was  $569.  In  the  North 
Central  Division  the  wealth  equaled  $1129  per  individual,  al- 
most exactly  one-half  of  the  amount  of  wealth  per  individual 
in  the  Western  Division  ($2250).  The  average  inhabitant  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Division  would  procure  by  taxation  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  taxable  wealth,  less  than  one-half  as 
much  money  for  schools  as  the  average  inhabitant  would  pro- 
cure in  the  North  Atlantic  Division.  And  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division  where  the  taxable  wealth  is  nearly  what  it  is  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  the  amount  procured  by  a  one  per  cent, 
tax  would  be  one-half  what  each  inhabitant  of  the  Western 
Division  of  States  would  procure  at  the  same  rate  of  tax.  If 
we  compare  these  census  divisions  as  to  their  annual  earnings 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  disparity  is  quite  as  great, 
for  the  earnings  per  diem  of  each  inhabitant  in  the  South  Cen- 
tral Division  for  1900  amounted  to  5  6-10  cents  for  manu- 
factures and  14  9- to  for  agriculture,  which  makes  20  1-2  cents 
earnings  for  each  inhabitant  per  day,  while  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  produced  38  4-10  cents  by  manufactures  and  6  4-10 
by  agriculture,  a  total  of  44  8-10  cents  per  day  for  each  in- 
habitant. That  of  the  South  Atlantic  Division  was  nearly  the 
same  as  the  South  Central  Division,  being  20  1-3  cents  per  day 
per  inhabitant.     Therefore  in  these  two  most  important  items 
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of  production  the  inhabitant  of  the  Gulf  States  or  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States  produced  as  daily  earnings  less  than  one-half 
what  the  inhabitant  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division  produced. 
The  North  Central  Division  produced  18  7-10  in  manufactures 
and  18  6-10  in  agriculture,  making  a  total  of  $7  3~IQ  cents 
per  inhabitant  per  day,  as  against  44  8-10  cents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Division.  The  Western  Division  averaged  17  5-10 
in  manufactures  and  19  3-10  in  agriculture,  making  36  8-10 
cents  per  day  per  individual,  a  half  a  cent  per  day  less  than  the 
North  Central  Division. 

The  less  received  from  taxation  at  a  given  rate  for  public  ex- 
penses, say  school  expenditure — the  more  the  individual  must 
pay  from  his  own  earnings — that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  to  expend 
an  equal  amount  with  the  per  capita  of  a  census  division  that 
possesses  a  greater  amount  of  assessable  wealth.  Hence  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  Divisions, 
possessing  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  assessable  wealth 
per  capita,  are  to  continue  their  schools  for  the  same  length  as 
the  school  session  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  and  if  they 
are  to  pay  as  high  salaries  as  in  that  division,  a  very  large  sum 
would  have  to  be  made  up  from  the  annual  earnings  of  the  in- 
dividuals, or  else  a  rate  of  taxation  nearly  double  that  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  must  be  adopted.  But  the  individual 
earnings  in  that  section,  as  it  appears,  are  less  than  one-half 
those  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  and  any  tax  paid  by  the 
individual  for  schooling  is  to  the  average  citizen  of  the  South 
a  far  greater  burden  than  in  the  northern  community. 

I  quote  here  from  my  annual  report  for  1903  a  series  of 
tables  showing  a  comparison  of  1880,  1890,  and  1903,  as  to 
the  true  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  several 
States,  together  with  the  amount  expended  for  current  ex- 
penses of  public  schools,  and  also  for  the  three  epochs,  1880, 
1890,  and  1903,  showing  the  number  of  cents  actually  expended 
on  each  $100  of  true  valuation  of  all  property  The  amount 
on  the  one-hundred-dollar  valuation  varies  from  53  cents  on 
the  $100  in  New  Jersey,  to  22  1-2  cents  in  Connecticut.  Con- 
trasting this  with  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  as  to  the  amount 
of  school  expenditure  per  $100  of  true  valuation,  the  South 
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Table  No.  7 

Average  monthly 
salaries  of  teachers 

Average    length 
of  school  term 
in  days 

Average  number 
of  days'  school- 
ing    given     to 

Male 

Female 

every  child  5  to 
18  years  of  age 

The  United  States    . 

$49.98 

$40.51 

147.2 

71.8 

Average  Monthly  Salaries  of  Teachers 

A 

Male 

Female 

North  Atlantic  Division  . 

$  58.64 

$39.50 

Maine 

37-37 

27.60 

New  Hampshire 

43.58 

29.11 

Vermont 

47.16 

29.68 

Massachusetts    . 

145.27 

54-61 

Rhode  Island 

119.06 

•51.90 

Connecticut 

102.44 

45.26 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

.... 

Pennsylvania 

44.82 

34" 

B 

Average  length 

of  school  term 

in  days 

Average  number  of 

days  schooling 
given  to  every  child 
S  to  18  years  of  age 

North  Atlantic  Division   . 

178.5 

92.3 

Table  No.  8— A 

Average  Monthly  Salaries  of  Teachers 

Male 

Female 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware     . 

Maryland    . 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia     . 

North  Carolina   . 
:South  Carolina 
-Georgia 

Florida 

$30.84 
36.60 

94.48 
34-56 

26.72 
25.96 

39-68 

$29.02 
34  08 

64.31 
27.20 

24.28 
23.20 

33.67 

B 

Average  length 

of  school  term 

in  days 

Average  number  of 

days'  schooling 
given  to  every  child 
S  to  18  years  of  age 

South  Atlantic  Division  . 

118  O 

49-0 
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Table  No.  9— A 

Average  Monthly  Salaries  of  Teachers 

Male 

Female 

South  Central  Divisi 
Kentucky   . 
Tennessee 
Alabama     . 
Mississippi 
Louisiana  . 
Texas 
Arkansas    . 
Oklahoma 
Indian  Territory 

on 

$42.97 
50.90 
41.00 
31.00 

33-54 
36.25 
56.OO 
36.17 
31-93 

$34-79 
39.18 
33-70 
27.00 
2946 
31-43 
42.30 
32.75 
26.20 

B 

Average  length 

of  school  term 

in  days 

Average  number  of 

days'  schooling 
given  to  every  child 
5  to  18  years  of  age 

South  Central  Division    . 

105.6 

43-9 

Average  Monthly  Salaries  of  Teachers 

Table  No.  10— A 

Male 

Female 

North  Central  Division    . 

$53-96 

$41.09 

Ohio    . 

45-00 

40.00 

Indiana 

66.80 

48,00 

Illinois 

♦ 

65.83 

55-62 

Michigan 

. 

54.76 

38.72 

Wisconsin 

81.93 

40.78 

Minnesota 

55.40 

38.87 

Iowa   . 

45-99 

32.60 

Missouri 

44-55 

42.00 

North  Dakota    , 

45.46 

3900 

South  Dakota    . 

40.03 

33-52 

Nebraska    . 

52.03 

40.84 

Kansas 

44.24 

36.55 

B 

Average  length 

of  school  term 

in  days 

Average  number  of 

days'  schooling 
given  to  every  child 
5  to  18  years  of  age 

North  Central  Division    . 

156.9 

83.6 
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Average  Monthly  Salaries  of  Teachers 

Table  No.  n— A 

Male 

Female 

Western  Division     .... 

$70.82 

$59.35> 

Montana 

76.89 

52.04 

Wyoming    . 

73.68 

43-36 

Colorado    . 

69.63 

53.04 

New  Mexico 

64.77 

64.77 

Arizona 

80.33 

67.53 

Utah    . 

71. 11 

48.31 

Nevada 

108.69 

63.64 

Idaho 

63.00 

53-oo 

Washington 

57-54 

46.82 

Oregon 

51.30 

40.02 

California    . 

97.21 

80.44 

B 

Average  length 

of  school  term 

in  days 

Average  number  of 

days'  schooling 
given  to  every  child 
5  to  18  years  of  age 

Western  Division      .... 

146.3 

85.3 

Table  No.  12— A 

(1)  Amount  raised  for  each  person  5  to  18  years  of  age  ( 1902 -03). 

(2)  Amount  raised  per  adult  male  (1902-03). 


B 


Progress  of  school  expenditure;  total  amount  expended  for  schools. 


Progress  of  school  expenditure.    Total  amount 
expended  for  schools 

Amount 

raised 

for  each 

person  5 

to  18  yrs. 

of  age 

Amount 
raised 

per  adult 
male 

1870-71 

1879-80 

1889-90 

1899- 1900 

1902-93 

$11.17 

The 
United 
States 

$69,107,612 

$78,094,687 

$140,506,715 

$214,964,618 

$251,457,625 

$11.32 
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Atlantic  Division  expends  from  43  cents  in  West  Virginia 
down  to  14  cents  in  North  Carolina,  the  average  for  the  whole 
Division  being  23  cents  on  the  $100,  while  it  is  27  cents  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Division.  Taking  these  figures  in  connec- 
tion with  those  above  discussed,  namely  the  fact  that  the  as- 
sessment in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  is  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  money  raised  by  the  rate  per  cent,  in  the  South  is 
less  than  one-half  of  that  raised  in  the  North.  In  the  North 
Central  Division  the  amount  expended  on  the  $100  varies  from 
47  1-2  cents  in  North  Dakota  to  16  cents  in  Wisconsin,  and 
the  average  is  27  1-2  cents.  The  Western  Division  varies 
from  40  cents  on  the  $100  dollars  in  Utah  to  10  3-10  cents  in 
Wyoming  and  Nevada. 

The  next  set  of  tables  ( Nos.  7  to .  1 1 )  shows  the  average 
monthly  salaries  of  teachers  for  the  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  average  number  of  days'  schooling  given. 
Here  we  find  the  results  of  the  figures  as  to  daily  earnings  arid 
as  to  amount  of  taxable  property.  The  North  Atlantic 
Division  with  its  double  the  daily  earnings  and  double  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  gives  $58.64  per  month  for  its 
male  teachers  and  $39.50  for  its  female  teachers  as  against 
$30.84  per  month  for  male  teachers  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Division,  and  $29.02  for  the  women  teachers.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  in  the  South  Central  Division  average  considerably 
more  than  for  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  the  men  getting 
$43  a  month  and  the  women  getting  $35  a  month.  But  another 
item  comes  in  here:  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  in 
the  South  Central  Division  is  105  days,  while  the  average 
length  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  is  178  days  and  a  half. 
The  school  term  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  is  practically 
a  scholastic  year,  hence  the  male  teacher  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  can  be  hired  by  the  year  and  can  depend  upon  his 
salary  for  his  yearly  support,  while  in  the  South  the  period 
of  schooling  includes  about  one-half  of  the  days  ( 105  days)  in 
the  regular  scholastic  year,  and  hence  the  teacher  must  shift 
to  some  other  employment  to  make  up  his  year's  income.  The 
North  Central  Division  pavs  on  an  average  five  dollars  less  per 
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Table  No.  13— A 


Amount  raised 
for  each  person 
5  to  18  years  of 
age 


Amount    raised 
per  adult  male 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont , 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania 


I14.88 
9-39 
7.65 
10.07 
16.97 
12.77 
H-73 
16.40 
12.94 
14.74 


Progress  of  school  expenditure ;  total  amount  expended  for  schools 


B 

1870-71 

1879-80 

1889-90 

1899- 
1900 

1902-03 

North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

$29,796,835 

950,662 

418,545 

499,961 

5>579.363 

461,160 

1,496,981 

9,607,904 

2,302,341 

8,479,918 

$28,538,058 

1,067,991 

565,339 

446,217 

•  4,983,900 

526,112 

1,408,375 

10,296,977 

1,873,465 

7,369,682 

$48,023,492 

1,327,553 

844,333 

711,072 

8,286,062 

884,966 

2,157,014 

17,543,880 

3,340,190 

12,928,422 

$83,910,564 
1,712,795 
1,052,202 
1,074,222 

13,826,243 
1,548,675 
3,189,249 

33,421,491 
6,608,692 

21,476,995 

$98,362,976 
1,952,083 
1,167,464 
1,093,238 

15,170,070 
1,856,376 
3,526,615 

41,418,095 
7.824,147 

24,354,888 

New  Jersey. 

Table  No.  14— A 


Amount  raised 
for  each  person 
5  to  18  years  of 
age 


Amount    raised 
per  adult  male 


South  Atlantic  Division , 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


$5-56 
7-34 
7.82 

17  49 
4.61 
9.08 
3.18 
3-79 
4-05 
5.36 


Progress  of  school  expenditure;  total  amount  expended  for  schools 


1870-71 

1879-80 

1889-90 

1899- 
1900 

1902-03 

$3,781,581 

$5,130,492 

$8,767,165 

$12,921,797 

$14,686,717 

153,509 

207,281 

275,000 

453,670 

453,670 

1,214,729 

1,544,-6- 

1,910,663 

2,803,032 

2,549,497 

373,535 

438.5'- 

905,777 

1,076,620 

1,540,279 

587,472 

946 , 1 09 

1,604,509 

1,989,238 

2,137,365 

577,719 

707,553 

1,198,493 

2,009,123 

2,403,555 

177,498 

376,062 

714,900 

950,317 

1,523,041 

275,688 

324,629 

450.936 

894.004 

1,046,144 

292,000 

471,029 

1,190,354 

1,980,016 

2,740,247 

129,431 

114,895 

5 » 6, 533 

765,777 

792,919 

South  Atlantic  Division, 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 
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Table  No.  15— A 


Amount  raised 
for  each  person 
5  to  18  years  of 
age 


Amount    raised 

per  adult  male 

$4.98 

4.81 

4-14 

2.21 

5.07 

4-54 

7.13 

5.00 

6.6l 

431 

South  Central  Division 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee , 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma... ; 

Indian  Territory.... 


$3.65 


Progress  of  school  expenditure ;  total  amount  expended  for  schools 


1870-71 


South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

•  Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississipp 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory... 


$4,854,834 
1,075,000 
758,000 
370,000 
950,000 
531,834 
650,000 
520,000 


(879-80 


$4,872,829 
1,069,030 
744,180 
500,000 
830,705 
411,858 
1,030,000 
287,056 


1899- 
1900 


1902-03 


$10,678,680 
2,140,678 
1,526,241 

890,000 
1,109,575 

817,110 
3,178,300 
1,016,776 


$H,753,8i6 
3,037,908 
1,751,047 
923,464 
1,385,112 
1,135,125 
4,465,255 
1,369,810 
686,005 


$18,193,734 
2,662,863 
2,159,444 
1,057,906 
1,868,544 
1,551,232 
5,682,123 
J»  550,697 
1,179,409 
481,516 


Table  No.  16— A 

Amount    raised 
for  each  person 
5  to  18  years  of 
age 

Amount    raised 
per  adult  male 

North  Central  Division 

$12.75 
14.06 
11.86 
14.16 
12.76 
11. 21 
1381 
15-51 
8-43 
17.18 
14.73 
13.11 
10.36 

$12.55 
12.76 

H-45 
13-34 
11. 61 
12.05 
14.02 
15.52 
9.00 
1725 
16.25 
14.03 
10.92 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota . .  

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Progress  of  school  expenditure ;  total  amount  expended  for  schools 


B 


1870-71 


1879-80 


[889-90 


1902-03 


North  Central  Division. . . 

Ohio...  

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri   

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


$28,430,033 
6,831,035 
a,897,537 
6,656,542 
2,840,740 
1.932.539 
960,558 
3,269,190 
1,749,049 

j-  33,000 
365,520 


$35,285,635 
7,166,963 
4,491,850 
7,014,092 
2.775,917 
0,177,023 
1,328,429 
4,484,043 
2,675,364 

j-   245,000 

1,108,617 
1,818.337 


$62,823,563 
10,602,238 
5,245,218 
11,645,126 
5,349,366 
3,801,212 
4,187,310 
6,382,953 
5,434,262 
I  626,949 
I  1,109,630 
3.376,33a 
4,972,967 


$86,654,876 
13.335,211 
8,182,526 
i7,757,U5 
7,297,691 
5,493.37o 
5,630,013 
8,496,522 
7,816,050 
1,526,090 
1,605,623 
4,403,222 
4,622,364 


$99,115,625 
15,691,039 
9,216,082 
20,266,618 
8,777,25* 
7,009,159 
6,774.336 
9,834.31? 
8,363,128 
2,140,565 
1.847.813 
4.390,751 
4,804,563 
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Table  No.  17— A 


Amount    raised 

for  each  person 

Amount    raised 

5  to  18  years  of 

per  adult  male 

age 

$20.16 

$14.28 

20.68 

IO.99 

12.02 

7.0I 

29  82 

21.41 

5.18 

5.63 

IO.76 

7.76 

J5-I8 

20.37 

27.05 

13.76 

18.06 

15.51 

22.25 

14.91 

18.75 

14.13 

21.42 

13.35 

Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

California 


Progress  of  school  expenditure ;  total  amount  expended  for  schools 


1870-71 


1879-80 


1889-90 


1899- 
1900 


1902-03 


Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . . 

Oregon  

California 


$2,244,329 
35,600 

7,000 
67.395 

4,000 

117,000 
85,000 
19,003 
35,ooo 
160,000 
I.7I3.431 


$4,267,673 

78.730 

28,504 

395.227 

28,973 

61,172 

132,194 

220,245 

38,411 

112,615 

307,031 

2,864,571 


$10,213,815 

364,084 

225,000 

1,681,379 

85,000 

181,914 

394,685 

161,481 

169,020 

958,ni 

805,979 

5,187,162 


$17,212,614 

923,310 

253,551 

2,793,648 

343,429 

299,730 

^094,757 

224,622 

400,043 

2,375,753 

1,594,420 

6,909,351 


$21,098,573 

I»236,253 

253,551 

3,100,855 

300,531 

397,972 

1,496,056 

209,484 

826,598 

3,580,742 

1,526,366 

8,170,165 


Table  18. — (/)  Expenditure  per  pupil  {based  on  average  attendance);    («?) 
average  daily  expenditure  per  pupil ;  {3)  percentage  analysis  of  school 

expenditure 


- 

Expenditure  per  capita  of 
average  attendance 

Average  daily 

expenditure 

per  pupil 

Per  cent  of  total  ex- 
penditure devoted 
to— 

For 

sites, 
build- 
ings, 
etc. 

For 
sala- 
ries 

For  all 
other 
pur- 
poses 

Total 

per 

pupil 

For 

sala- 
ries 
only 

Total 

Sites, 
build- 
ings, 
etc 

Sala- 
ries 

All 
other 
pur- 
poses 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

United  States 

$4.19 

$14.21 

$4-35 

$22  75 

Cents 

9-7 

Cents. 
i55 

18.4 

62.5 

19. 1 

School  expenditure  per  capita  of — 

(a)  population,  $3.15;  (b)  average  attendance,  $22.75. 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Cents 

Cents. 

$8.09 

$20.16 

$6.94 

$35-19 

"3 

19.7 

23.0 

57-3 

4.10 

13.24 

2  70 

20.04 

9-3 

14.0 

20.4 

66.1 

2.92 

15.02 

5.75 

23.69 

10.7 

16.9 

12.3 

63.4 

393 

14-47 

4.05 

22.45 

9-3 

14.5 

17.5 

64-5 

7.24 

23.67 

8.13 

39-04 

12.7 

21.0 

18.6 

60.6 

8.20 

21.86 

6.5t 

36.57 

"•3 

19.0 

22.4 

59-8 

4-73 

18.57 

6.28 

29.58 

9.8 

i5-7 

16.0 

62.8 

12.14 

25.82 

6.66 

44.62 

13-7 

23-7 

27.2 

57-9 

7.09 

19.96 

7.08 

34-13 

10.4 

17.9 

20.8 

58.4 

5-88 

14. so 

7-47 

27-55 

8-5 

16.6 

21.4 

5i.5 

School  expenditure  per  capita  of- 

(a)  population,  $4.44:  (b)  average  attendance,  $35.19. 


19.7 

»3-5 

24.3 
18.0 
20.8 
17.8 
21.2 
14.9 
20.8 
27.1 
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TABLE   NO. 


State  or  Territory. 


Expenditure  per  capita  of 
average  attendance 


For 

sites, 
build- 
ings, 
etc. 


For 
sala- 
ries 


For  all 
other 
pur- 
poses 


Total 

per 

pupil 


Average  daily 

expenditure 

per  pupil 


For 
sala- 
ries 
only 


Total 


Per  cent,  of  total  ex- 
penditure devoted 
to— 


Sites, 
build- 
ings, 
etc. 


Sala- 
ries 


All 
other 
pur- 
poses 


South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


$1.15 
3-i3 
•94 
8.66 

O.Q2 
2.42 
O.52 
0.34 
O.76 

i-3« 


$7-57 
11.05 
15.08 
25.10 
7.46 
9-47 
8.78 
4.38 
6  33 
7.90 


Cents. 

$i-45 

$10.17 

6.4 

3-75 

17-93 

6-5 

2.79 

18.81 

7-9 

6-73 

40.49 

14.4 

r.*3 

9-51 

6.1 

3-57 

15.46 

7-7 

1.36 

5-66 

4  3 

0.28 

5-oo 

4.8 

0.13 

7.22 

5-4 

1.20 

10.41 

7.6 

Cents. 

8.6 
10.5 

9.9 
23-3 

7.8 
12. 6 

6-5 

5-4 

6.1 


"•3 

17-5 
5-o 

21.4 
9.6 

15  7 
9.2 
6.7 

10.5 

12.6 


74- 

61.6 

80.2 

62.O 

78.5 

61.2 

66.7 

87.8 

87.6 

75-9 


14-3 
20.9 
14.8 
16.6 
119 
231 
24.1 
5-5 
1.9 
"•5 


School  expenditure  per  capita  of— (a)  population,  $1.34;  (b)  average  attendance, 
$10.17. 


South  Central  Division 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory..  . . 


Cents. 

Cents. 

$0.83 

$7.24 

$0.85 

$  8.92 

6.9 

8.4 

9-3 

81. 1 

0.95 

7.16 

0.48 

8-59 

8.0 

9-5 

11. 1 

83-3 

0.62 

5-17 

0.51 

6.30 

5-4 

6.6 

9.9 

82.1 

a 

3-96 

o.45 

4.41 

3-9 

4-3 

a 

89.7 

0.23 

6-75 

1.03 

8.01 

5-5 

6.5 

2.9 

84.2 

0.64 

8.06 

1.26 

9.96 

6.2 

7-7 

6.4 

80.9 

i-43 

10.66 

069 

12.78 

9.2 

11  0 

83-S 

0.64 

6.22 

0.41 

7.27 

6.8 

7-1 

8.8 

85-6 

2.98 

8.29 

2.62 

13.89 

9-3 

15.6 

21.4 

59-7 

a 

14.61 

17.86 

32-47 

9.2 

20.5 

a 

45-o 

9.6 

5-6 
8.0 
10.3 
12.9 
12.7 
5-4 
56 
18.9 
5S-0 


a  Included  in  "  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes." 
School  expenditure  per  capita  of — (a)  population,  $1.22;  (b)  average  attendance, 
$8.92. 


North  Central  Divisio 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dokota 

Nebraska 

Kansas  


^3.96 
2.73 
2-37 
5  76 
369 
4-73 
6.70 
3  42 
3-68 
6.22 
301 
4.29 
1.91 


$15.00 
16.36 
I3-76 
16.30 
13-23 
15-39 
16.79 
17.42 
"•34 
17.86 
i5-5o 
16.54 
12.12 


School  expenditure  per  capita  of 
$23.98. 


$5.02 
6.45 
5.97 
4.78 
4.96 
4.73 
2.48 
6.60 
2.96 

13-71 

6.86 
4.02 
3.56 


$23.98 
25-54 
22.10 
26.84 
21.88 
24.85 
25-97. 
27.44 
17.98 
37-79 
25-37 
2485 
1759 


Cents. 
9.6 
9-9 
9.4 

10.2 
8.0 
8.5 

10.6 

10.9 
7.8 

11.9 

11. 7 
9.9 
9.6 


Cents. 
15-3 
15-5 
i5-i 
16.8 
13-3 
13-8 
16.4 
17.1 
12.3 
25.2 
19.2 
14.9 
14.0 


16.5 
10.7 
10.7 
21.5 
16.9 
19. o 
25.8 
12.5 
20.5 
16.5 
11.9 

17-3 
10.9 


62.6 
64.0 
62.3 
60.7 
60.5 
61.9 
64.6 
63-5 
63.1 
47-2 
61.1 
66.5 
68.9 


20.9 
25-3 
27.0 
17.8 
22.6 
19. 1 
9.6 
24.0 
16.4 
36.3 
27.0 
16.2 
20.2 


— (a)  population,  $3.61  ;  (b)  average  attendance. 


Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Cents. 

Cents. 

$6.15 

$20.32 

$6.38 

$32.85 

»3-9 

22.3 

18.7 

61.9 

11.66 

20.71 

6.91 

39.28 

19.4 

36.7 

29.7 

5»-7 

2.86 

18.69 

4.72 

26.27 

170 

238 

10.9 

71.1 

4-55 

21.40 

9.29 

35-24 

14.0 

23.0 

12.9 

60.7 

1.62 

8.22 

1.69 

"•53 

9-3 

131 

14.0 

7J5-3 

5-30 

19-35 

8.17 

32.82 

151 

25.6 
18.7 

16.2 

58.9 

6.05 

12.92 

7.26 

26.23 

9.2 

23.0 

49-3 

2.58 

31.80 

5.15 

39-53 

20.4 

25-4 

6.5 

80.5 

a 

13.21 

10.83 

24.04 

10.6 

19.4 

a 

54-9 

14.04 

17.96 

3-42 

35.42 

»5-S 

30.5 

39.6 

50.7 

3-54 

16.34 

3.89 

2377 

10.6 

31.8 

\i.l 

68.7 

4.90 

26.61 

6.87 

38.38 

i5-i 

69.3 

19.4 

17.6 
18.0 

36.4 
X4.7 

34.9 

277 
13.0 
45.* 
9-7 
16.4 
17.9 


a.  Included  in  "expenditures  for  all  other  purposes." 
School  expenditure  per  capita  of— (a)  population,  $4.80  ;  (b)  average  attendance, 
$32.85. 
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month  than  the  North  Atlantic  Division  to  its  men  teachers 
($53-96  against  $58.64). 

The  next  set  of  tables  (Nos.  12  to  19)  shows  the  expenditure 
per  capita  of  population  and  attendance  for  various  school  pur- 
poses. In  the  whole  United  States  the  amount  expended  for 
buildings  and  sites  is  $4.19  as  against  $14.21  for  salaries.  But 
the  North  Atlantic  Division,  having  the  most  wealth  and  the 
highest  rate  of  earnings  per  day,  leads  with  an  average  of  $8.09 
for  buildings  and  $20.16  for  salaries  of  teachers.  The  South 
Atlantic  Division  spends  about  one-seventh  as  much  for  build- 
ings and  sites  and  a  little  more  than  one-third  as  much  for 
salaries.  The  Gulf  States  expend  one-tenth  as  much  for  build- 
ings as  the  North  Atlantic,  and  a  trifle  more  than  one-third  as 
much  for  salaries  of  teachers.  The  North  Central  Division 
expends  not  quite  one-half  as  much  per  capita  for  buildings 
and  sites  as  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  and  only  three-fourths 
as  much  as  the  North  Atlantic  for  salaries.  The  Western  Di- 
vision expends  a  trifle  more  for  salaries  and  about  three-fourths 
as  much  for  buildings. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  persons  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  is  a  larger  fraction  of  the  whole  population  in  the 
South  than  it  is  in  the  North — there  are  more  children  and 
fewer  adults  to  support  them.  The  total  amount  expended 
for  schools  amounts  on  an  average  for  the  whole  nation  to 
$11.17  f°r  eacn  person  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  $11.32 
for  each  adult  male.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the 
amount  raised  for  each  person  between  five  and  eighteen  years 
of  age  is  $18.13.  The  amount  for  each  person  of  school  age 
(5  to  18)  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division  is  $4.18,  and  the 
amount  per  adult  male  is  $5.56.  The  amount  raised  in  the 
South  Central  Division  is  only  $3.94  for  each  person  of 
school  age.  The  amount  for  each  person  of  school  age  in 
the  North  Central  Division  is  $12.75.  The  Western  Division 
in  its  amount  per  individual  of  school  age  exceeds  that  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  being  $20.16  for  each  person.  The  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  population  is  a  larger  per 
centum  of  the  whole  than  it  is  in  the  North  Atlantic  or  any  of 
the  other  divisions. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  the  Southern  States  are  increas- 
ing their  pro  rata  of  manufactures — steam  and  water  power 
are  re-enforcing  the  power  of  the  hand.  North  Carolina  has 
doubled  its  manufactures  per  inhabitant  in  the  last  decade,  ris- 
ing from  3  cents  per  day  to  6.1  cents  per  day,  and  the  whole 
South  Atlantic  Division  has  increased  from  7.5  cents  per  day 
to  9.7  per  day  for  each  inhabitant.  But  agriculture  has  gained 
in  the  same  ratio  and  keeps  much  in  advance  of  manufactures. 

In  the  South  Central  Division,  the  great  cotton  States,  agri- 
culture predominates  still  more  over  the  manufactures,  altho 
the  manufactures  have  increased  17  per  cent,  for  each  indi- 
vidual on  an  average. 

For  the  whole  nation  the  gain  per  individual  in  .manufactures 
has  been  21  per  cent. 

A  political  economy  that  sees  the  gradual,  but  continuous 
growth  of  man's  conquest  of  nature  for  human  purposes ;  that 
sees  how  man's  use  of  the  instruments  of  civilization  unites  all 
peoples  into  one  by  commerce ;  a  political  economy  that  avails 
to  elevate  all  who  study  it  into  a  theoretical  understanding  of 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  conquest  of  nature;  which  is  to 
unite  all  peoples  by  religion  into  a  participation  of  the  same 
view  of  the  world — the  Christian  view  of  the  world, — this 
sort  of  political  economy  is  not  the  dismal  science  of  Malthus 
and  Ricardo,  of  Karl  Marx  and  Henry  George,  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  Nietzsche. 

W.  T.  Harris 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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DISCUSSIONS 
l 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  ADJUSTMENT  AS  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION 

The  basal  conceptions  involved  in  the  theory  of  evolution 
have  constantly  gained  an  ever  wider  acceptance,  until  to-day 
they  have  become  the  common  property  of  all  departments  of 
human  thought.  It  is"  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
education,  in  its  endeavor  to  establish  itself  on  broader  philo- 
sophic basis  and  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  finds 
a  peculiar  attractiveness  in  employing  a  terminology  and  in 
accepting  a  point  of  view  that  other  fields  of  speculation  and 
investigation  have  found  so  helpful.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fundamental  legitimacy  of  this  procedure. 
Education,  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  science 
of  mind,  should  acknowledge  that  consciousness  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  general  laws  in  origin  and  dev elopement 
as  has  the  extra-mental  world.  There  is  much  in  favor  of 
the  assertion  that  human  intelligence  has  grown  and  attained 
dignity  and  worth  according  to  the  well-defined  principles 
which  find  their  analogue  in  the  field  of  biology,  and  that 
educational  progress,  as  a  part  of  this  development,  has  been 
brought  about  by  similar  laws. 

There  is  danger,  however,  in  using  scientific  terms  inexact1  y 
and  without  understanding  their  full  import,  especially  in  a 
field  where  exactness  is  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible.  So 
education  in  common  with  kindred  subjects  needs  to  be  par- 
ticularly careful  as  to  its  conceptions  and  to  use  no  term, 
however  scientific,  unless  it  is  able  legitimately  to  appropriate 
such  a  term  for  its  own. 

A  favorite  description  of  the  nature  of  education  now  cur- 
rent is  that  it  is  adaptation  or  adjustment  to  environment.  In 
a  sense  no  one  can  deny  the  truth  of  this  view,  and  yet  the  con- 
ception here  employed  should  not  be  used  without  fully  con- 
sidering its  meaning,  scope,  and  limitations.     It  cannot  be  as- 
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sumed  that  such  a  conception  is  in  itself  capable  of  furnishing; 
a  complete  science  of  education.  Indeed,  without  amplification 
and  restatement,  it  not  only  is  insufficient  but  may  become 
even  misleading  and  in  a  sense  untrue.  This  the  following 
discussion  aims  to  set  forth. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  speak  of  adaptation  or  adjustment 
we  tend  to  emphasize  the  conditioning  environment  in  which 
the  organism  to  be  educated  develops,  and  we  often  forget  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  part  which  the  individual  as  such,  with 
its  original  push-up,  plays  in  its  evolution.  Yet  the  organism 
is  not  a  complete  slave  to  the  environment ;  it  does  not  always 
entirely  conform  to  its  external  conditions;  indeed,  for  a  time 
it  may  override  them.  The  internal  factor  counts  as  well  as 
the  external.  The  ignoring  of  this  subjective-  element  in 
evolution  is  the  serious  defect  in  Darwinism,  a  defect  too  often 
pointed  out  to  require  extended  criticism  here. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  for  education  this  internal  factor  becomes 
of  great  importance,  and  must  always  be  counted  with.  No 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  can  seriously 
maintain  that  the  environment,  as  ordinarily  understood,  has 
been  the  sole  factor  of  growth  in  this  particular  realm  of  con- 
scious activity.  Nowhere  in  the  entire  field  of  human  progress 
has  the  internal  counted  for  more.  Indeed,  it  is  what  man 
wants  to  be,  rather  that  what  the  world  about  him  really  is, 
that  has  given  form  to  his  educational  theories  and  practice, 
and  if  these  have  adjusted  themselves  to  an  environment,  that 
environment  has  been  largely  created  from  within, — it  is  not 
so  much  a  world  of  cold  facts  as  a  realm  of  values.  The  truth 
of  this  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  not  become  com- 
pletely impregnated  with  that  pseudo-psychology  that  regards 
man  as  a  mere  nervous  mechanism  ingeniously  devised  for 
turning  stimuli  into  reactions,  and  which  finds  no  difficulties 
in  explaining  the  entire  psychic  life  in  terms  of  physics  and 
mechanics.  Can  we  account  for  any  of  the  great  educational 
reforms  that  from  time  to  time  have  seized  upon  and  possessed 
a  people  solely  in  terms  of  a  conditioning  environment? 
Environment  cannot  alone  produce  that  which  transcends  it 
and  sets  it  aside.  The  internal  factor  plainly  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  an  educational  philosophy  that  does  not  take  it  into 
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account  is  one-sided  and  incomplete,  while  a  science  of  educa- 
tion that  considers  the  laws  that  govern  the  external  factors 
only,  and  that  finds  no  equations  by  which  to  compute  the 
internal,  is  unable  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  that  it  may 
properly  investigate. 

In  the  second  place,  the  only  adjustment  which  evolution 
considers  is  an  adjustment  to  an  environment  immediate  and 
present,  an  environment  that  selects  without  real  choice  and 
plans  without  conscious  purpose.  This  environment  works  by 
favoring  those  variations  in  an  organism  which  are  best  fitted 
to  enter  into  harmony  with  immediate  external  conditions. 
Other  variations  may  be  ideally  more  worthy  or  better  adapted 
to  a  future  environment,  but  that  is  not  the  test  applied.  The 
future  suitable  and  desirable  must  always  .yield  to  the  present 
necessary.  We  may  use  the  term  purpose  and  end  if  we  see 
fit  in  describing  such  selection,  but  we  must  remember  that  we 
read  into  the  environment  a  choice  which  it  does  not  really 
possess. 

How  far  such  an  environment  differs  from  that  to  which 
education  seeks  to  adapt  the  individual  need  hardly  be  set 
forth.  It  is  the  future  environment  that  education,  whether  it 
be  practical  or  theoretical,  material  or  spiritual,  always  con- 
siders. How  often  has  it  placed  the  child  out  of  harmony 
with  the  present  in  order  to  secure  his  adaptation  to  the  future 
non-existent  and  ideal.  If  the  test  of  immediate  adaptability 
were  brought  to  bear,  the  gamin  would  be  better  educated  than 
the  schoolboy.  However,  only  among  animals  lower  than 
man  do  we  find  such  a  scheme  of  immediate  adjustment.  Here 
the  test  of  education  is  conformity  to  a  constant  and  relatively 
simple  environment,  a  conformity  becoming  habitual  and  un- 
varying. This,  indeed,  is  the  process  of  evolution  in  the  whole 
realm  of  life  below  man.  You  may  call  it  education  if  you 
-choose,  but  the  term  has  too  great  an  extension  to  furnish  a 
<:lear  conception  of  the  essence  of  education  as  ordinarily  un- 
derstood. It  seems  better  to  say  that  nature  as  a  whole  trains, 
while  conscious  individuals,  capable  of  forming  judgments  of 
worth  and  evaluating  life  in  terms  of  its  highest  meaning, 
educate.  The  dog  is  trained  by  an  immediate  environment  to 
<io  a  few  things  well,  interpreted  in  terms  of  that  immediate 
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environment.  The  child  should  be  educated  to  do  many  things 
well,  interpreted  in  terms  of  a  future  environment.  Have  not 
many  tragedies  in  education  resulted  because  the  child  has  been 
simply  trained  and  not  educated  ?  He  has  learned  a  few  simple 
reactions  that  fit  him  to  his  present  environment,  but  he  has  not 
been  developed  to  adjust  himself  to  a  complex  and  changing 
environment,  which  is  never  entirely  actual  and  often  largely 
potential.  A  leading  American  thinker  has  aptly  described 
education  as  the  ability  to  land  on  one's  feet.  Such  ability 
the  adjustment  to  an  environment  purely  immediate  and 
changeless  would  render  impossible. 

Again,  in  the  whole  realm  of  nature  below  man,  the  environ- 
ment created  by  consciousness,  itself  the  internal  externalized, 
the  ideal  made  real,  the  future  become  present,  is  wanting.  It 
is  this  conscious  environment,  however,  which  reinterprets  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  brings  into  the  field  of 
evolution  a  new  meaning  to  adjustment  and  adaptation.  The 
fittest  here  is  not  that  which  merely  survives,  but  it  is  that 
which  ought  to  survive — survival  as  such  being  no  longer  the 
test  of  worth.  The  adjustment  demanded  is  not  the  adjust- 
ment to  a  brute  fact,  but  to  a  world  of  meaning,  present  and 
yet  remote,  real  but  not  ideal.  It  is  to  such  an  environment 
as  this  that  the  truly  educated  man  finds  himself  in  adjustment. 
But  he  is  not  simply  adjusted  to  it;  indeed,  he  seeks  to  modify 
it  and  contribute  to  its  worth  and  meaning.  Here  perfect 
adjustment  is  no  longer  the  criterion  of  adaptation  and  survival, 
as  it  is  in  all  nature  below  man,  for  perfect  adjustment  would 
mean  stagnation  and  finally  intellectual  and  moral  death.  The 
brute  is  best  adjusted  to  its  environment  that  finds  itself  in 
complete  harmony  with  this  environment,  but  the  test  of  educa- 
tional adjustment  is  often  a  partial  lack  of  harmony  with  ex- 
ternal conditions. 

To  state  briefly  what  the  above  pages  have  attempted  to  set 
forth,  the  concept  of  adjustment  as  a  term  involving  the  essence 
of  educational  philosophy,  is,  as  ordinarily  understood,  defective 
and  insufficient,  because  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
ideal,  which  is  the  true  source  of,  and  final  explanation  for, 
all  educational  values.  Suppose  we  say  that  education  is  ad- 
justment to  environment,  then  immediately  comes  the  question, 
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Adjustment  to  what  environment?  The  answer  to  this  query 
can  be  given  only  when  we  arrive  at  the  educational  ideal.  So 
your  philosophy  of  education  must  first  formulate  the  ideal 
before  it  can  discuss  intelligently  the  problem  of  adjustment,, 
either  from  a  normative  or  a  historical  standpoint. 

Would  not  the  Spartans  have  agreed  that  education  was 
adjustment  to  environment,  if  you  had  allowed  them  to  define 
that  environment  in  terms  of  their  ideal,  military  prowess? 
The  Athenians,  too,  would  have  consented  on  similar  terms, 
insisting  that  the  true  environment  was  not  only  physical  but 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  as  well.  Plato  would  have  found 
our  definition  in  harmony  with  his  philosophy,  but  would  have 
told  us  that  we  should  not  confuse  a  real  environment  with 
this  world  of  shadows,  but  that  we  should  prepare  the  youth 
for  association  with  the  world  of  changeless  and  eternal  ideas, 
for  Plato  the  sole  reality.  The  Epicureans,  as  well,  would  have 
found  no  fault  with  the  conception  of  adaptation,  but  would 
have  insisted  that  the  only  environment  to  be  considered  was 
one  giving  hedonic  enjoyment.  Likewise  the  Stoic  would  have 
consented,  but  would  have  told  us  that  the  environment  to* 
which  we  were  to  conform  was  our  highest  self  objectified  in 
a  world  of  pure  reason.  The  Neo-Platonist,  so  badly  adjusted 
to  this  world  that  he  sought  in  the  Beatific  Vision  to  escape  it, 
would  have  been  quite  content  to  subscribe  to  our  terminology, 
but  he  would  have  understood  by  it  adjustment  to  the  Ineffable 
One.  And  so  too  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  would 
have  agreed  with  a  similar  thought  that  the  true  environment 
was  in  a  world  beyond.  Education  in  terms  of  our  definition 
would  have  meant  to  the  Renaissance,  in  its  revolt  from 
medievalism,  adjustment  to  a  present  world  not  of  cold  facts 
but  of  aesthetic  realities;  and  so  on  thru  the  list  until  we 
come  to  our  own  time  with  its  exaltation  of  practical  utili- 
tarianism. Education  is  always  adaptation,  but  it  is  to  an 
ever-changing  environment  determined  by  the  meaning  which, 
the  conscious  ideal  gives  to  this  environment. 

The  practical  business  man  of  to-day  conceives  the  real 
environment  with  which  the  child  is  to  be  brought  into  har- 
mony in  terms  of  his  ideal,  for  he  is  an  idealist  of  one  sort,  at 
least.     The  man  who  sees  in  life  more  than  crass  utilitarianism 
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finds  another  environment  equally  real  to  which  he  demands 
adaptation;  and  so  the  struggle  not  merely  for  adaptation  to 
environment,  but  for  determining  what  the  environment  is  to 
which  the  adjustment  is  to  be  made,  goes  on. 

Our  educational  systems  can  never  start  with  simple  facts, 
they  do  not  exist.  The  only  facts  are  those  which  the  human 
mind  interprets.  We  may  strive  to  be  as  accurate  as  we  choose, 
we  may  employ  terms  made  venerable  by  use  in  science,  but 
we  can  never  hope  to  frame  an  educational  philosophy  in  any 
concepts  which  do  not  take  account  of  the  ideal.  Indeed, 
altho  we  may  be  strict  evolutionists,  we  must  recognize  that 
evolution,  if  it  means  anything  more  than  change,  is  based  on 
an  ideal  incapable  of  proof — the  ideal  of  progress.  . 

Stephen  S.  Colvin 

The  University  of  Illinois 


A   HIGH-SCHOOL   MATHEMATICS   CLUB  l 

It  will  be  well  to  explain  in  starting  that  the  club  whose 
workings  are  here  described  was  not  formed  in  a  public  high 
school,  but  in  Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  a  private 
school  for  boys.  The  course  in  this  school,  however,  is  of  the 
same  grade  as  that  of  a  good  high  school,  and  the  boys  are  of 
the  same  age.  Work  could  be  done  along  similar  lines,  I 
believe,  in  any  high  school,  and  for  that  reason,  secondary- 
school  teachers  may  be  interested  in  our  experience. 

This  Mathematics  Club  was  organized  last  year,  as  the  result 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  my  students  to  investigate 
certain  matters  connected  with  mathematics  which  do  not  prop- 
erly find  a  place  in  the  usual  classroom  work.  It  was  made 
up  of  those  members  of  the  senior  class  who  were  taking  the 
college  preparatory  course  in  mathematics,  numbering  about  a 
dozen.  As  instructor  of  the  class  I  was  chairman,  ex  officio, 
and  the  only  teacher  usually  present  at  the  meetings. 

The  club  met  every  two  weeks  and  devoted  itself  to  a  study 
of  the  history  of  mathematics,  its  famous  or  interesting  prob- 
lems, mathematical  puzzles,  fallacies,  card  tricks,  anything  in 

1  Paper   read    before   the    Central    Association    of    Science   and    Mathematics 
Teachers,  November  25,  1904. 
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fact  that  was  capable  of  a  mathematical  solution  or  explanation, 
and  that  promised  to  be  entertaining.  A  club  of  boys  would 
not  thrive  if  the  meetings  were  dull.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  our  classroom  at  7.30  on  the  evening  of  our  weekly  holiday 
(Wednesday) and  were  supposed  to  adjourn  at  nine  o'clock. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  boys  were  usually  so  interested  in 
some  discussion  as  to  be  willing  to  remain  in  session  as  long 
as  the  school  regulations  would  allow.  To  make  it  easier  for 
the  cadets  to  spare  the  time  for  these  meetings  it  was  under- 
stood that  no  preparation  would  be  expected  from  them  for  the 
next  day's  lesson  in  algebra.  Each  of  our  evenings  was  given 
up  to  some  general  subject,  and  reports  were  prepared  on  three 
or  four  special  topics  by  as  many  of  the  members.  This  re- 
quired that  each  one  of  the  members  should  work  up  such  a 
report  about  every  third  meeting,  or  once  in  six  weeks.  At 
each  meeting  the  program  was  announced  for  the  following 
one,  and  thus  those  who  were  to  take  part  had  two  weeks' 
time  in  which  to  prepare. 

We  had  a  small  reference  library  in  our  recitation  room 
which  contained  a  few  books  that  would  yield  some  information 
on  the  subjects  which  we  were  interested  in.  Among  the  most 
useful  were  Ball's,  Fink's,  and  Cajori's  Histories  of  Mathema- 
tics, Klein's  Famous  problems  in  geometry,  Fine's  Num- 
ber system  of  algebra,  Ball's  Matliematical  recreations,  Heath's 
series  of  Mathematical  monographs,  and  several  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  Besides  the  books 
spoken  of  we  collected  perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty  popular 
magazine  articles  on  special  topics  in  our  field,  as,  for  example, 
one  by  Professor  Newcomb  on  the  Fairyland  of  geometry, 
another  on  The  Fourth  dimension,  etc. 

As  boys  of  high-school  age  are  new  to  investigations  of 
the  kind  that  we  proposed,  it  was  necessary  to  help  them  in 
the  preparation  of  their  reports.  They  required  rather  explicit 
directions  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to  treat  a  given  topic, 
what  to  include,  and  more  especially  what  to  leave  out.  They 
were  given  this  help  in  the  form  of  brief  outlines  of  their  topics 
together  with  references  to  two  or  three  of  the  books  available, 
often  by  pages.  These  reports  were  variously  presented  by  the 
different  students.     Some  of  them  could  talk  extemporaneously 
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from  notes,  making  use  of  illustrations  previously  placed  on 
the  blackboard.  Others  preferred  to  mark  certain  pages  or 
paragraphs  and  to  read  directly  from  the  books  what  they 
wished  to  tell  us.  Still  others,  on  certain  subjects,  read  care- 
fully written  papers,  which, they  were  not  long  in  discovering 
might  be  submitted  to  their  instructor  in  English,  in  lieu  of 
their  monthly  theme.  One  student  even  developed  one  of  his 
reports  into  his  graduating  thesis. 

The  plan  of  our  meetings  was  that  each  of  these  reports 
should  consume  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  and  be  followed  by  an 
informal  discussion  in  which  anyone  might  ask  questions  or 
raise  objections,  to  be  met  by  the  one  presenting  the  report. 
If  I  could  add  anything  of  interest  that  had  not  been  brought 
out,  I  did  so  briefly,  but  the  central  idea  of  the  whole  scheme 
was  to  have  the  boys  do  most  of  the  talking.  My  function  was 
to  preside  at  the  meetings,  to  keep  the  interest  alive,  and  to  try 
and  preserve  that  happy  mean  of  informality  which  should  put 
the  boys  at  their  ease,  and  yet  maintain  a  certain  dignity  in 
our  discussions.  Of  course  we  could  consider  only  such  sub- 
jects as  would  be  intelligible  to  secondary-school  pupils,  and 
these  only  in  an  elementary  and  somewhat  superficial  way. 
These  students  in  our  senior  class  had  finished  plane  and  solid 
geometry  the  year  before,  and  their  studies  for  this  year  were 
higher  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Our  discussions,  then,  were 
restricted  to  subjects  requiring  no  further  acquaintance  with 
mathematics.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  various  subjects  con- 
sidered in  this  Mathematics  Club,  I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  programs  of  our  twelve  meetings  of  last 
year.  And  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  I  describe  the  work 
of  one  or  two  of  these  meetings  somewhat  in  detail,  in  order 
to  show  the  scope  of  our  investigations. 

Our  first  evening  was  devoted  to  the  "  Early  History  of 
Geometry,"  the  three  principal  topics  being:  1st,  "  The  begin- 
nings of  geometry  "  ;  2d,  "  Early  Greek  geometry "  ;  3d, 
"  Golden  age  of  Greek  geometry."  In  the  first  paper  was  con- 
sidered the  extent  of  geometrical  knowledge  among  the  early 
nations,  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  among  the  Babylonians, 
and  of  mensuration  and  surveying  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Ahmes  value  of   Pi,   and   his   incorrect   statements   for  the 
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area  of  the  trapezoid  and  isosceles  triangle,  the  orientation  of 
their  temples,  the  rope  stretchers,  etc.  In  the  consideration  of 
the  "  Early  Greek  geometry  "  the  marked  tendency  of  the  Greek 
mind  toward  logic  and  the  appreciation  of  form  was  referred 
to  as  accounting  for  this  early  development  among  them  of 
geometry  as  a  science.  Thales  was  referred  to  and  the 
theorems  attributed  to  him,  with  their  probable  proofs.  There 
was  also  a  brief  biography  of  Pythagoras,  a  description  of  his 
school  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  Pythagoreans.  In  the  third 
paper  on  the  "  Golden  age  of  Greek  geometry,"  Euclid  and 
his  work  were  similarly  discussed,  his  famous  "  Elements  " 
described,  and  its  influence  on  the  modern  study  of  geometry 
pointed  out.  Apollonius,  Archimedes,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  later  names  were  mentioned. 

For  the  material  for  these  papers  the  boys  were  referred  to 
Myers'  Ancient  history,  the  histories  of  mathematics,  Smith's 
Teaching  of  mathematics,  Allman's  Greek  geometry  from 
Thales  to  Euclid,  and  one  or  two  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  treatment  of  their  topics  was 
suggested  to  the  members  of  the  club  by  outlines  which  I  pre- 
pared for  them.  In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  the  help  thus 
furnished  the  students,  and  as  an  example  of  how  fully  we 
were  able  to  go  into  a  subject,  I  will  give  the  outline  for  the 
work  of  our  second  and  third  meetings  devoted  to  the  "  history 
of  arithmetic  and  algebra." 

THE    HISTORY    OF    ARITHMETIC    AND    ALGEBRA 

I.     Among  the  Ancient  Nations. 

a.  The  Egyptians:  Ahmes'  papyrus,  its  antiquity,  some 

of  its  problems,  Egyptian  fractions. 

b.  Greek  Arithmetic  and  Algebra:    Not  so  highly  devel- 

oped as  geometry,  Greeks  interested  in  theory  of 
numbers  rather  than  calculation  (examples).  Com- 
putations on  dust  board  (explained).  Diophantus 
and  equations. 

c.  Roman   Arithmetic:    No   algebra.      Arithmetic,   only 
S  enough   for  commercial  purposes.      Use  of  abacus 

,    (illustrated). 
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II.  Among  the  Hindus  and  Arabs. 

a.  The  Hindus  (sixth  and  seventh  century).     Great  com- 

puters. Arithmetic  and  algebra  their  specialty,  as 
geometry  for  Greeks.  Extent  of  their  mathematical 
knowledge.  Negative  numbers,  irrational  numbers, 
zero. 
Their  methods  in  Arithmetic,  false  position,  inversion. 
Examples  of  their  poetically  stated  problems. 

b.  The  Arabs  (eighth  to  the  tenth  century).     Brief  his- 

tory.     Great    scholars    of    their    time.      Arabs    as 
teachers  and  preservers  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture. 
Text-book  writers. 
The  Name  Algebra.     Syncopated  Algebra. 

III.  Early  European  Arithmetic : 

General  education  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Schools  of 
Church  and  Monastery.  Universities  (quadrivium, 
trivium).     Rechenschulen  of  Hanseatic  League. 

Examples  of  four  fundamental  operations  as  performed 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  multiplication  by  Napier's  Rods, 
division  by  Scratch  Method. 

IV.  Development  of  Symbolic  Algebra. 

Algebra  originally  rhetorical :  work  expressed  fully  in 

words,  no  symbols. 
Syncopated  x\lgebra :  abbreviations  for  the  words,  still 

few  symbols,  Diophantus  (330  a.  d.),  the  Arabs. 
Symbolic   Algebra :   Took  modern   form   from   Vieta 

(1600). 
Examples  of  solution  of  an  equation  in : 

1 .  Old  rhetorical  form. 

2.  Syncopated  form. 

3.  As  stated  by  Vieta. 

4.  In  twentieth-century  symbols. 
Advantages  of  our  symbols. 

V.  History  of  Common  Symbols  of  Operation. 

Various   devices   used   at   different   times   to   express 
powers,  roots,  equality,  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions, etc.,  with  their  origin  and  dates. 
First  use  of  the  present  symbols. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  these  three  meetings  on 
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the  history  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  students  to  the  process  of  gradual  development  in 
these  sciences.  While  I  am  sure  that  they  never  enjoyed  the 
study  of  any  history  more  than  this,  I  am  equally  sure  that  it 
gave  them  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  field  of  mathematics. 

Our  next  two  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  "  Famous  prob- 
lems of  geometry  and  their  history."  Among  the  problems 
considered  in  these  two  meetings  were:  The  Pythagorean 
Theorem  and  Its  Proofs ;  Squaring  the  circle ;  Trisection  of  an 
Angle ;  Duplication  of  the  Cube ;  Area  of  a  Triangle ;  Regular 
Inscribed  Polygons. 

The  following  meeting  was  given  up  to  "  Mathematical 
Puzzles  and  Fallacies."  ist,  "  Elementary  Numerical  Puzzles,"" 
2d,  "  Algebraic  Fallacies,"  for  example,  to  prove :  i  equals  2, 
to  prove  i  equals  -  i,  to  prove  i  greater  than  2,  etc.  3d,  "  Geo- 
metrical Fallacies :  "  to  prove  an  obtuse  angle  equal  to  a  right 
angle,  any  triangle  is  isosceles,  part  of  a  line  greater  than  the 
whole  line,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  with  which  most 
teachers  are  familiar.  In  presenting  these  puzzles  and  fallacies, 
the  one  reading  the  paper  would  first  propose  them  to  the  rest 
of  the  members  for  solution ;  if  they  failed  to  solve  the  puzzles, 
or  point  out  the  fallacy  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  was  then 
explained  to  them. 

In  the  next  meeting,  the  seventh,  we  considered  in  a  similar 
way,  ist,  "  Mechanical  Puzzles,"  2d,  "  Card  Tricks,"  3d, 
"  Problems  on  a  Chess  Board,"  all  of  which  involved  some 
mathematical  principle  of  number  or  position.  In  each  case  as 
before,  after  mystifying  his  audience,  the  conjurer  was  re- 
quired to  give  away  his  trick,  and  to  explain  the  mathematical 
principle  involved. 

The  program  for  our  eighth  meeting  was  :  "  Curious  Proper- 
ties of  Certain  Numbers,"  with  the  following  special  topics: 
ist,  "  Interesting  Properties  of  the  Number  9;  "  2d,  "  Perfect 
Numbers,.  Divisibility  of  Numbers,  Prime  Numbers,"  etc. ;  3d, 
"  Some  Theorems  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers,"  for  example, 
Fermat's  "  Last  Theorem,"  Theory  of  Prime  Numbers,  etc. 
In  these  later  cases  we  could  do  little  more  than  state  the  the- 
orem and  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 

In  our  ninth  and  tenth  meetings  we  took  up  the  subject  of 
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"  Number  Systems  and  Numerals."  As  these  proved  to  be, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  of  our  meetings 
to  the  student  members  of  our  club,  I  will  outline  them  a  little 
more  fully. 

Number  Systems  and  Numerals 

I.      Primitive  Systems  of  Numeration. 

First  notions  of  number,  counting,  etc.,  among  animals, 

among  savages. 
Gesture  symbols,  finger  reckoning.     Early  written  sym- 
bols. 
Systems  in  use  among  primitive  races. 
Decimal. 

Quinary  (scale  of  5). 
Vicigesimal  (scale  of  20). 
Binary  (scale  of  2). 
( scale  of  1 1 ) . 
IL     Development  of  our  Decimal  Positional  System. 
Due  to  our  Ten  Fingers. 

Value  of  idea  of  position,  of  zero,  discoveries  of  the 
Hindus  (date). 
Advantages  of  our  system  (illustrate  by  multiplying  two 

numbers  in  Roman  notation). 
Disadvantages  of  decimal  as  compared  with  duodecimal 
system. 

III.  History  of  Arabic  Numerals  and  Other  Number  Sym- 

bols.    Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Greek  Symbols  (illus- 
trate).    Awkwardness  of  Roman  system. 
History  of   development  of   so-called   Arabic  Nnmerals. 
(Hindu  origin). 

IV.  Problems  in  Other  Systems. 

Numbers  written  in  other  systems.  Multiplication  tables 
in  other  systems. 

Problems  in  addition,  division,  etc.,  with  numbers  ex- 
pressed in  scale  of  9,  scale  of  5,  scale  of  2,  etc. 

Problems  in  a  non-positional  system,  like  Greek  or  Roman, 
hence  necessity  for  use  of  abacus. 

V.  Number  Systems  of  Algebra. 

Fractions: — Egyptian    unit    fractions;    Babylonian  frac- 
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tions — denominator  always  60;  Greek  and  Roman 
fractions;  Decimal  fractions  (recent  date  J. 
Irrational  numbers : — First  use,  brief  history,  etc. 
Negative  numbers  : — The  same. 
Imaginary  numbers  : — The  same. 

The  eleventh  meeting,  on  "  Mathematical  Curiosities,''  con- 
tained such  topics  as : 

1st,  "The  Fatality  of  Numbers."  Curious  traditions  at- 
taching to  3,  7,  9,  etc. ;  2d,  Large  Numbers ;  3d,  Magic  Squares 
of  Various  Kinds  and  Their  Formation. 

The  twelfth  and  last  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  "  Fairy- 
land of  Geometry,"  and  considered  such  questions  as,  1st, 
"Non-Euclidian  Space;"  2d,  "Infinity;"  3d,  "The  Fourth 
Dimension."  In  such  subjects  as  these  we  were  on  rather 
dangerous  ground,  but  I  tried  to  steer  a  safe  course.  Even  if 
the  students  did  not  acquire  perfectly  clear  notions  about  these 
rather  vague  matters,  I  felt  that  it  might  be  worth  while,  at 
least,  to  set  them  thinking. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of  the  work  of 
our  club — it  set  the  boys  to  thinking.  They  found  that  there 
was  more  that  was  interesting  in  the  dry  subject  of  mathematics 
than  they  had  dreamed.  There  was  not  a  member  of  the 
•club  but  confessed  that  his  attitude  toward  mathematics  had 
undergone  a  change  since  our  first  meeting. 

Our  investigations  were  not  very  profound,  to  be  sure,  and 
will  result  in  no  contribution  to  the  sum  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge, but  the  boys  enjoyed  our  meetings,  and,  I  think,  prof- 
ited by  them,  and,  as  these  were  the  two  distinct  objects  of  this 
Mathematics  Club,  I  feel  that  it  proved  itself  worth  while. 

Charles  W.  Newhall 
Shattuck  School, 

Faribault,  Minn. 


THE    NEW    SUBJECTS   OF    STUDY:    ARE    THEY   "FADS"? 

The  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  school  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult. The  ever-increasing  complexity  and  intensity  of 
modern  life  have  necessarily  resulted  in  greatly  increasing  the 
number  and  variety  of  studies  in  the  schools.  For,  since  the 
school  epitomizes  the  life  surrounding  it,  it  must  take  on  the 
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complexity  of  that  life.  It  is  impossible  for  the  school,  with 
the  colossal  task  of  fitting  the  rising  generation  for  the  work 
of  adult  life,  to  be  anything  less  than  broad  in  its  scope  and 
complicated  in  its  organization.  And  this  is  especially  true 
in  our  own  country  because  of  the  increasing  faith  of  the  people 
in  the  ability  of  the  public  schools  to  provide  for  industrial  and 
social  efficiency  in  the  body  politic.  The  school  is,  therefore, 
expected  to  do  far  more  than  it  has  ever  been  expected  to  do 
before,  and  is  carrying  such  a  variety  of  weighty  burdens  as 
our  forefathers  never  dreamed  of  laying  upon  the  school  in 
their  times.  Relief  must  be  sought  somewhere.  The  school 
cannot  continue  to  teach  all  that  it  has  been  teaching  in  the 
past,  and  at  the  same  time  adapt  its  teaching  to  the  rapidly 
developing  life  of  the  present.  It  cannot  easily  diminish  the 
number  of  studies,  because  each  study  typifies  some  aspect  of 
physical  or  social  life.  Evidently,  then,  relief  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  diminishing  the  number  of  studies,  but  in  limiting  the 
number  of  topics  and  facts  to  be  taught  in  each  study.  This 
can  be  done.  This  must  be  done,  or  the  overtaxing  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils  is  inevitable. 

The  result  of  the  omission  of  non-essentials  and  worthless 
details  means  the  use  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
fundamental  facts  and  principles,  which  should  be  thoroly 
mastered.  Not  quantity,  but  quality,  is  the  keyword.  This 
means  putting  aside  as  useless,  for  the  imperative  demands  of 
the  present,  many — very  many — things  in  geography,  arith- 
metic, history,  grammar,  and  other  studies  that  in  the  simpler 
days  long  since  gone  by  found  an  honored  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Some  of  these  things  once  had  educational  value, 
others  had  little  value,  and  others  still  had  no  value  at  all.  But 
whether  they  had  or  not,  they  must  now  give  place  to  things 
that  are  more  fruitful  in  developing  individual  power,  moral  in- 
sight, and  adaptation  to  the  scientific  and  social  tone  of  present 
life.  New  times  make  new  demands,  and  this  is  quite  as  true 
of  the  school  as  it  is  of  the  greater  world  reflected  in  the  school. 
In  all  departments  of  life  old  methods  and  old  machinery  are 
being  constantly  discarded,  because  men  find  new  methods  and 
new  machinery  that  will  do  better  the  required  work. 

Of  course  the  failure  to  teach  some  facts  and  do  some  things 
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that  tradition  has  stamped  with  approval,  means  that  pupils  in 
the  schools  of  to-day  do  not  know  those  special  facts  and  cannot 
do  those  particular  things.  For  example,  they  cannot  locate 
as  many  places  in  geography,  they  cannot  do  certain  problems 
in  arithmetic,  they  do  not  know  certain  events  in  history — all 
of  which  the  traditional  school  taught.  In  so  far  as  there  is 
failure*  in  these  respects  there  is  of  course  a  loss.  But  that  is 
small  when  compared  with  the  gain.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
put  all  the  emphasis  upon  the  negative  side — upon  what  has 
been  lost.  Rather  should  attention  be  focused  upon  the 
positive  side — upon  what  has  been  gained  in  the  process  of  sub- 
stituting for  useless  detail  significant  facts  and  vitalizing  prin- 
ciples that  have  a  distinct  educational  value  in  revealing  the 
pupil  to  himself,  in  giving  him  knowledge  of  his  environment, 
and  in  showing  him  how  to  adjust  himself  to  it. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  body  of  human  knowl- 
edge typified  in  each  study  is  much  greater  now  than  it  was  fifty 
years,  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  Every  generation  makes 
new  discoveries  and  brings  to  light  new  truth.  This  new  truth 
is  the  rightful  inheritance  of  the  next  generation, — a  fact  that 
society  recognizes  in  a  practical  way  by  requiring  the  school  to 
incorporate  such  truth  in  the  curriculum.  Now  this  incorpora- 
tion must  be  made  in  one  of  two  ways, — in  the  form  of  a  new 
study  or  as  an  important  addition  to  the  facts  and  principles 
of  an  old  study.  In  either  case,  there  must  be  a  new  adjust- 
ment,— an  adjustment  that  will  inevitably  result  in  adopting 
a  different  principle  of  selecting  the  topics  and  facts  to  be 
taught.  It  follows,  then,  as  stated  above,  that  the  geography 
and  the  history,  as  taught  in  the  schools  of  this  generation,  are 
different  from  the  geography,  and  history  as  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  last  generation. 

Wilbur  F.  Gordy 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

From  the    annual    report   for   1904   of   the   Superintendent  of   Schools, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


VII 
REVIEWS 

A  history  of  Columbia  University,  1754-1904.  Published  in  commemoration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  King's  College. 
New  York  :  The  Columbia  University  Press,  1904.     xiii-(-493  p.     $2.50  net. 

This  work  was  prepared  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
a  committee  consisting  of  Brander  Matthews,  John  B.  Pine, 
Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Munroe  Smith,  and  Frederick  P.  Kep- 
pel.  Nothing  of  commonplace  could  well  come  from  such  a 
group  of  men,  and  the  volume  which  they  have  given  us  is 
indeed  a  notable  production. 

The  contents  fall  into  three  general  divisions.  Book  One 
presents  the  history  of  King's  College  and  Columbia  College, 
by  Dean  Van  Amringe ;  Book  Two,  the  history  of  the  University 
and  its  non-professional  graduate  schools,  by  Professor  Mun- 
roe Smith ;  and  Books  Three  to  Five,  an  account  of  the  profes- 
sional schools,  the  affiliated  colleges,  and  the  library,  by  several 
different  writers. 

Dean  Van  Amringe  has.  evidently  given  himself  con  amove 
to  the  study  of  Kings-Columbia  annals.  This  is  at  least  the  third 
time  that  he  has  put  forth  an  historical  account  of  the  College. 
The  present  account  does  not  differ  greatly  from  his  excellent 
sketch  published  in  Universities  and  their  sons,  in  1898.  It 
contains  some  additional  matter  relating  to  the  earlier  periods. 
In  the  part  relating  to  the  later  periods  various  omissions  ap- 
pear, which  represent,  in  fact,  only  the  transfer  of  matter 
from  the  history  of  the  College  to  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  other  component  parts  of  the  University. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  college  life,  and 
one  on  the  beginnings  of  the  administration  of  President 
Butler.  The  narrative,  as  a  whole,  gives  abundant  evidence  of 
that  personal  interest  in  the  institution  and  that  attention  to 
the  scattered  records  of  its  development  which  we  look  for  in 
such  a  history.  If  any  adverse  criticism  is  to  be  expressed, 
it  is  that  this  Kings-Columbia  history  is  not  presented,  to  any 
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great  extent,  in  its  relations  with  the  general  movement  of 
American  education.  Chapters  Ten  and  Eleven,  for  example, 
which  trace  the  development  of  the  College  from  1830  to 
1864,  seem  more  a  chronicle  than  a  history.  The  strivings  and 
achievements  of  Columbia  during  this  period  can  be  understood 
and  appreciated,  only  when  seen  against  such  a  background  as 
the  highly  significant  educational  movements  of  that  time  might 
supply.  Limitations  of  space  are  doubtless  responsible  in 
large  measure  for  this  defect. 

Two  documents  of  great  historical  value  which  are  an- 
alyzed, and  in  part  reproduced  in  these  chapters,  are  the  re- 
port rendered  in  18 10  by  a  committee  of  the  trustees,  which 
discussed  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  College  system,  and  pro- 
posed a  revision  of  the  existing  statutes  (p.  89  ff.),  and  the 
statute  adopted  in  1857  introducing  changes  into  the  curricu- 
lum of  that  period  (p.  134  ff.).  The  statute  of  1857,  which 
marks  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  University 
system,  receives  further  notice  in  Book  Two  (p.  212  ff.).  It 
is  peculiarly  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  on  a  prescribed 
curriculum,  extending  thruout  the  junior  year,  it  erected  a 
senior  curriculum  offering  a  choice  between  three  groups  of 
studies,  in  letters,  science,  and  jurisprudence. 

Book  Two  will  be  generally  recognized  as  the  organic  center 
of  the  work.  It  is  the  part,  too,  which  contributes  most  to  an 
understanding  of  American  education.  The  story  here  told 
of  the  expansion  of  the  College  into  a  University,  which  should 
include  the  College  and  give  it  a  new  meaning  thru  new  re- 
lationships, is  broadly  typical  of  the  tendencies  which  have 
brought  forth  other  American  universities.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  way  in  which  our  American  universities  have  gradu- 
ally defined  themselves  in  the  process  of  making  themselves. 
In  this  survey  of  the  twin  processes  of  making  and  definition, 
as  seen  in  the  development  of  Columbia  University,  we  have 
one  of  the  most  illuminating  accounts  which  have  yet  appeared 
of  the  meaning  of  the  University  in  American  education.  The 
conception  of  the  University,  as  a  center  of  pure  research  and 
a  training  school  in  the  methods  of  research,  is  here  found 
united  with  the  earlier  conception  of  the  University  as  a  group 
of  faculties,  one  of  them  a  faculty  of  liberal  arts,  and  the 
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others  professional  faculties.  The  interaction  of  these  two 
conceptions  is  seen  to  be  immensely  significant;  the  profes- 
sional schools  giving  impetus  and  direction  to  research,  and  the 
graduate  studies,  which  have  been  so  fostered  and  furtheredr 
becoming  in  turn  of  great  benefit  to  professional  studies.  The 
ideal  of  public  service  is  found  influencing  the  extension  of 
studies  in  political  science  and  related  subjects.  The  admis- 
sion of  engineering  and  other  technical  pursuits  to  the  circle 
of  professions  for  which  university  preparation  shall  be  pro- 
vided, appears  as  a  widening  of  the  conception  of  a  university. 
It  lends  new  interest  and  meaning  to  higher  studies  in  pure 
science.  At  the  same  time  it  leads  to  an  uplifting  of  these 
technical  pursuits,  and  so  provides  a  new  channel  thru 
which  universities  may  render  their  proper  service  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

"  No  two  experts,1'  says  Professor  Munroe  Smith,  "  would 
be  likely  to  give  the  same  answer  to  the  questions :  what  are 
the  essential  elements  of  the  American  university?  and  which 
of  the  existing  institutions  are  really  entitled  to  bear  the  name  ? 
Still  less  agreement  would  probably  be  discovered  if  it  were 
inquired :  which  are  at  present  the  leading  American  univer- 
sities? And  yet  certain  points  of  agreement  are  emerging. 
The  American  university  should  have  at  least  three  of  the  tra- 
ditional European  faculties,  and  among  these  three  should  be  a 
faculty  of  philosophy — or,  as  we  have  styled  it  and  continue 
with  increasing  inaccuracy  to  style  it,  a  non-professional 
graduate  school.  The  American  university  should  also  be  suf- 
ficiently American  to  include  training  in  some  of  the  newer  pro- 
fessions, particularly  in  the  chief  branches  of  engineering. 
Above  all,  the  American  university  must  not  only  cherish  and 
transmit  knowledge;  it  must  also  help  to  increase  knowledge 
and  to  extend  its  applications." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  definition  that  of 
another  Columbia  man,  Professor  Edward  Delavan  Perry: 
"  These  institutions  offer  to  graduate  students  courses  leading- 
to  advanced  or  higher  degrees.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  such 
organization  for  research  work  by  graduates  is  the  test."  (In 
Butler,  Education  in  the  United  States,  vol.  i,  p.  256.  Published 
in  1900.) 
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The  larger  conception,  which  would  include  professional 
schools,  and  among  them  schools  for  some  of  the  more  re- 
recently  recognized  professions,  in  every  real  university  system, 
might  withhold  recognition  from  one  or  two  institutions 
which  are  commonly  included  in  the  briefest  lists  of  American 
universities.  Certainly  the  close  interaction  of  professional 
studies  with  non-professional  research,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  above,  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  peculiarly  significant 
things  in  our  university  development.  The  varied  forms  in 
which  it  has  made  its  appearance  at  Columbia  and  Harvard 
and  Michigan  and  other  universities,  would  well  repay  the 
making  of  an  extended  comparative  study.  There  is  hardly  a 
hint  of  such  comparison  in  this  account. 

Passages  of  more  than  ordinary  historical  interest  found  in 
this  second  book,  are  that  on  p.  208,  telling  of  the  proposed 
charter  for  an  American  university  drafted  by  the  governors  of 
King's  College  in  1774;  the  account  of  President  Barnard's 
early  endeavors  looking  toward  the  making  of  a  university  (p. 
219  ff.)  ;  the  account,  beginning  on  p.  223,  of  the  part  played  by 
the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  in  the  development  of  the 
university  idea;  and  the  account  (p.  242-253)  of  the  process 
of  "expansion  by  treaty,"  from  189 1  to  1904,  by  which  the 
University  has  acquired  some  of  its  strongest  professional 
schools.  In  connection  with  this  last-named  process,  the  writer 
declares  that,  "  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is  the 
Columbia  University  Council,  itself  a  new  thing  in  university 
government,  that  has  made  educational  federations  of  this  new 
type  possible."  The  organization  of  this  Council  in  1890,  as 
an  advisory  body,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  several 
faculties,  and  the  subsequent  enlargement  of  its  powers,  are 
referred  to  briefly  on  p.  237-238.  There  are  bodies  holding 
an  analogous  position  in  other  universities,  and  it  is  not  alto- 
gether clear  in  just  what  particulars  it  is  a  new  element  in 
university  administration;  possibly  in  that  it  is  a  small  body, 
representing  all  of  the  faculties  and  in  close  relations  with,  the 
president,  and  is  accordingly  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  very 
strong  unifying  influence. 

After  summing  up  the  essential  elements  of  an  American  uni- 
versity in  the  terms  which  have  already  been  quoted,  Professor 
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Munroe  Smith  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  among  the  institutions  that 
fulfill  these  conditions,  the  leading  universities  are  those  which 
have  the  largest  bodies  of  teachers  who  are  also  investigators-, 
and  which  attract,  not  by  the  maintenance  of  low  standards, 
and  the  bestowal  of  easy  degrees,  but  by  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities they  offer  and  the  scientific  prestige  they  have  attained, 
the  largest  number  of  students.  A  comparison  based  on 
these  assumptions  will  show  that  at  the  present  time  (1904) 
there  are  in  the  United  States  nearly  a  dozen  institutions  that 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  universities,  and  that  from  every 
point  of  view  Columbia  has  become  one  of  the  two  leading 
universities  of  the  country.''      (p.  200-201). 

The  institutional  outcome  of  Columbia's  forty  or  fifty  years 
of  university  development,  and  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  all 
of  academic  history,  is  broadly  sketched  as  follows :  "  At  the 
opening  of  its  fourth  half-century,  Columbia,  as  an  educational 
unity,  will  consist  of  eleven  faculties,  conducting  fourteen 
colleges  and  schools.  In  this  enumeration  the  inchoate  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts  is  not  included,  nor  any  of  the  allied  institutions 
that  are  not  subject  to  the  educational  control  of  the  University. 
Classified  from  the  point  of  view  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  Columbia  will  include  (1)  two  colleges  of  the 
familiar  Anglo-American  type;  (2)  three  non-professional 
graduate  schools,  corresponding  very  closely  to  the  most  re- 
cent divisions  of  the  German  Faculty  of  Philosophy;  (3)  nine 
professional  schools,  two  of  which,  those  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, correspond  to  traditional  university  faculties  of  the  old 
world,  while  the  remaining  seven — the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Architecture,  Journalism, 
and  Teachers  College — represent  the  wider  hospitality  and 
more  catholic  ideals  of  the  American  university."  (p.  260- 
261). 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  story  of  the  university  as  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith  has  told  it,  but  so  much  may  suffice  for  the 
present  purpose.  The  story  is  one  that  is  typical  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  most  of  our  higher  institutions,  but  it  is 
so  well  told,  with  such  detailed  attention  to  the  actual  situation 
and  the  actual  course  of  events  at  Columbia,  that  it  carries  with 
it  all  the  vividness  of  a  personal  history.     And  Columbia   be- 
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ing  what  it  is  to-day,  no  student  of  our  educational  tendencies 
or  of  university  affairs  will  be  willing  to  leave  it  unread. 

The  account  of  the  professional  schools  and  affiliated  colleges 
of  the  University,  and  of  the  University  library,  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  volume  is  devoted,  is  interesting  and  valuable  from 
many  points  of  view.  It  is  various  in  mode  of  treatment  and 
literary  style.  The  chapter  on  the  School  of  Architecture 
reads  like  an  intimate  family  history,  and  gives  withal  some 
insight  into  that  movement  in  the  teaching  of  Architecture  at 
Columbia,  thru  which  the  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from 
the  side  of  science  to  that  of  art,  from  construction  to  design. 
Professor  Trent's  account  of  Barnard  College  is  highly  inter- 
esting. Dr.  Canfield's  sketch  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
library  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  library  literature.  The 
later  portion  of  the  same  story  is  unfortunately  compressed 
into  a  chronicle.  The  history  of  the  schools  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine throws  much  light  on  the  development  of  the  two  profes- 
sions concerned.  The  artistic  unity  of  the  whole  work  is 
heightened  and  its  academic  significance  is  emphasized  by  the 
reference  to  the  central  university  movement  which  runs 
thru  these  supplemental  histories.  Of  the  School  of  Medicine 
it  is  said :  "  It  has  been  spurred  on  to  greater  achievements 
by  contact  with  the  other  schools  of  the  University,  and  by 
a  realization  of  the  true  university  spirit.  A  university  aims, 
not  merely  to  transmit,  but  to  augment  knowledge,  and  this 
aim  permeates  the  present  school  of  Medicine." 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 

University  of  California 


The  philosophy  of  education — By  Herman  Harrell  Horne,  Ph.  D.,  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in  Dartmouth  College.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1904.     xvii-j-295  p.     $1.75  net. 

Because  of  the  apparent  simplicity  and  generality  of  educa- 
tional theory  there  has  grown  up  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
a  body  of  educational  literature,  perhaps  unsurpassed  for 
tediousness  in  any  other  line  of  intellectual  activity.  In  recent 
years,  however,  there  have  appeared  several  volumes,  of  which 
Professor  Home's  Philosophy  of  education  is  one,  which  give 
us  hope  that  in  our  time  both  the  study  and  the  literature  of 
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education  are  to  be  transformed  and  made  worthy  of  an  interest 
having  to  do  with  the  highest  concerns  of  mankind  and  touch- 
ing life  on  every  side. 

Whether  a  science  of  education  is  possible  or  not  is  simply  a 
question  of  fact.  Do  the  so-called  educational  phenomena 
come  within  experience  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  defi- 
nitely located  and  defined  ?  In  other  words,  are  there  educa- 
tional facts  to  be  isolated  and  observed,  and  can  they  be  studied 
methodically?  If  so,  a  science  and  philosophy  of  education  is 
possible.  In  a  systematic  and  thorogoing  treatment  both  the 
science  and  the  philosophy  would  be  included ;  the  science  deal- 
ing with  the  main  features  of  the  area  which  the  subject  com- 
prises, the  philosophy  dealing  with  its  boundaries  or  its  place 
in  the  territories  of  knowledge.  A  science  isolates  in  order 
to  organize;  a  philosophy  unifies  in  order  to  adjust  and  in- 
terpret. The  science  of  education,  in  other  words,  has  to  do 
with  the  theory  of  education  as  isolated  by  itself;  the  phi- 
losophy, while  presupposing  the  science,  is  the  theory  of  the 
relations  of  education  to  other  sciences  and  to  the  known  world 
in  general.  Philosophy  aims  to  combine  the  analytic  move- 
ment of  science  and  the  synthetic  impulse  of  art  in  one  intel- 
lectual endeavor.  In  such  a  process  the  science  inevitably 
undergoes  partial  transformation  and  reconstruction.  At  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  education  draws  its  mate- 
rials from  so  many  sciences,  and  owing  to  the  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  these  sciences  in  recent  years,  there  has  resulted 
a  species  of  intellectual  anarchy  in  educational  theory.  The 
single  science,  by  itself,  is  frankly  individualistic,  and  only 
unconsciously  organic  at  best.  On  the  one  hand,  the  psychol- 
ogist with  educational  leanings  is  apt  to  assert  that  his  special 
discipline  is  the  sole  arbiter  in  educational  theory;  in  other 
words,  that  educational  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
scientific,  is  simply  "  applied  psychology."  The  sociologist,  on 
the  other  hand,  whenever  his  inclination  takes  a  practical  turn, 
is  equally  determined  that  education  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
more  comprehensive  science  of  society.  It  is  not  a  question, 
however,  of  identity,  or  of  subordination,  but  of  co-operative 
and  complementary  service.  The  worker  in  the  philosophy  of 
education   must   accept   with   gratitude   the  aspects   of   truth 
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brought  to  light  by  the  sciences  which  it  presupposes.  He 
must  be  mindful,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  in  its  positive  con- 
tribution to  human  knowledge,  but  rather  in  the  organization 
and  interpretation  of  that  knowledge,  that  the  true  justification 
of  philosophic  inquiry  consists.  With  the  advance  of  the 
sciences  which  his  inquiries  presuppose  his  task  still  remains 
imperative, — to  regulate  the  proportion  that  the  contributions 
of  the  different  sciences  may  assume,  to  co-ordinate  and  in- 
terpret the  new  materials,  to  unify  them  not  only  with  one 
another,  but  with  the  other  aspects  of  man's  experience,  and 
thus  to  restore  to  him  a  view  of  the  educational  process  as  a 
whole  which  is  comprehensive,  articulated,  and  wherein  the 
different  factors  have  free  play. 

This  is  essentially  the  problem  which  Professor  Home  has 
set  before  himself  in  the  present  volume, — to  exhibit  the  educa- 
tional process  in  its  organic  wholeness.  In  an  introductory 
chapter  the  author  finds  that  education  may  be  discussed  from 
a  fivefold  point  of  view,  corresponding  to  the  five  aspects  of 
the  process:  (i)  the  biological,  (2)  the  physiological,  (3) 
the  sociological,  (4)  the  psychological,  (5)  the  philosophical. 
The  chapters  in  which  these  various  aspects  are  discussed  be- 
come a  search  for  an  adequate  definition  of  the  educational 
process,  the  theory  of  its  place  and  function  in  human  experi- 
ence. Beginning  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  the  largest 
generalization  yet  made  in  scientific  views  of  the  world,  the 
author  maintains  as  his  first  definition  that  education  is  the 
superior  adjustment  of  a  conscious  human  being  to  his  en- 
vironment. As  the  movement  of  thought  advances  thru  the 
various  chapters  this  definition  is  gradually  interpreted  and 
transformed  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  which  the  various 
sciences  cast  upon  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  philosophic 
doctrine  of  Idealism.  Evolution  and  Idealism  are  thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  the  two  foundations  of  educational 
theory.  In  the  concluding  chapter  education  becomes  the 
eternal  process  of  superior  adjustment  of  the  physically  and 
mentally  developed,  free,  conscious  human  being  to  God  as 
manifested  in  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional  en- 
vironment of  man. 

The  volume  is  not  another  manual  of  practice,  but  an  inter- 
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pretation.     The  effort  to  be  immediately  practical  is  postponed 
in  favor  of  a  study  of  .education  in  its  relation  to  the  general 
process  of  spiritual  evolution.     It  is  recognized  that  a  certain 
skill   in  educational  practice  may  be  gained  at  the  cost  of 
growing  insight  into  educational  theory.     Unless  the  teacher 
possesses  some  consistent  view  of  the  process   as  a  whole 
his    work    must    remain    to    some    extent    limited    and    im- 
poverished.     His   activity  cannot  be  on   the  highest  plane, 
— doing  with  the  full  consciousness  of  the  meaning  of  what 
he   is   doing.     From   what   has   been   said   it   will  be   clear 
that  readers  will  gain  from  Professor  Home's  book  not  so 
much  specific  rules  of  educational  procedure,  but  rather  a  cer- 
tain attitude  towards  their  work  as  a  whole,  a  certain  enlarge- 
ment of  outlook,  a  certain  elevation  of  spirit.      Thruout  the 
volume  there  are  evidenced  a  wide  intellectual  hospitality,  a  fine 
geniality  of  mind,  a  competency  for  the  work  in  hand.     Doubt- 
less it  will  all  have  to  be  done  over  again.     But  this  is  said  in 
praise,  not  in  blame.     With  great  clearness  Professor  Home 
has  indicated  how  the  two  controlling  ideas  in  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  the  present,  evolution  and  idealism,  have,  in  the 
facts  of  human  education,  a  unique  application.     Starting  with 
these  facts  and  under  the  guidance  of  these  principles,  the 
author  has  shown  that  education,  far  from  being  an  accidental 
or  merely  empirical  affair,  finds  its  aim  and  its  method  deep 
down  in  the  very  nature  of  the  world. 

John  Angus  MacVannel 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


A  broader  elementary  education — By  J.   P.   Gordy.     New  York  :  Hinds  & 
Noble,     xxviii-f-304  p.     $1.25. 

This  book  includes  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as  the  pre- 
supposition of  education,  democracy  and  education,  the  end 
of  education,  the  end  of  elementary  education,  child  nature, 
course  of  study  in  primary  grades,  concentration  and  correla- 
tion, some  ideas  on  general  method,  the  grammar-school  curric- 
ulum, some  of  the  problems  of  public-school  administration, 
departmental  instruction  in  grammar  schools,  the  educational 
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value  of  each  of  the  several  common-school  studies,  school 
management,  the  small  high  school. 

These  subjects  show  clearly  the  encyclopedic  nature  of  the 
volume.  The  style  is  argumentative  and  at  the  same  time 
dogmatic,  the  latter  quality  being  due  to  lack  of  space,  if  to 
nothing  else. 

The  title  suggests  a  mind  seriously  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
vailing trend  of  educational  thought,  and  the  text  verifies  this 
suspicion.  Even  in  the  preface  the  author  declares,  "  The 
current  theory  inherited  from  Herbart,  and  by  him  from  Rous- 
seau, that  everything  should  be  made  to  depend  on  interest, 
that  there  should  be  no  must  in  education,  seems  to  the  author 
thoroly  pernicious,"  etc.  The  headings  of  some  of  the 
chapters  indicate  similar  disapproval,  tho  not  altogether 
without  hope,  as  for  example,  Chapter  IV,  "  The  end  of 
education  as  conceived  by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  "  ;  Chapter  V,  "  The  end  of  education  as  conceived 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Dr.  Dewey  "  ;  Chapter  VI,  '•■  The 
true  end  of  education "  ;  Chapter  XVIII,  "  The  fetich  of 
general  method." 

But  the  way  in  which  he  finally  disposes  of  Dr.  Dewey  on 
p.  43,  shows  perhaps  most  clearly  the  extent  to  which  the  blood 
of  this  reformer  is  boiling.  "  That  a  thinker  of  Dr.  Dewey's 
ability  should  be  reduced  to  such  straits  in  order  to  use  interest 
as  the  foundation  of  his  philosophy  of  education,  that  he  should 
confuse  self  in  general  with  one's  best  self,  and  interest  in 
general  with  interests  that  have  an  educational  value,  that  he 
should  misstate  facts  of  universal  experience  by  contending 
that  whoever  is  interested  in  a  given  end  is  equally  interested 
in  the  necessary  means,  is  surely  a  cogent  argument  against 
his  position." 

Whether  Dr.  Dewey  is  suffering  morally  as  well  as  intellect- 
ually is  not  fully  stated  in  this  paragraph,  but  it  is  at  least 
plain  that  he  is  in  a  bad  way.  And  since  he,  perhaps  more 
conspicuously  than  any  other  man,  represents  modern  educa- 
tional thought,  it  is  plain  that  reformers  with  the  spirit  of 
martyrs  are  now  wanted  in  the  field  of  education.  The  aggres- 
sive directness  of  Professor  Gordy  is  refreshing,  and  the  main 
faults  I  have  to  find  with  him  are  found  in  his  premises  and 
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arguments.  For  instance,  when  Herbart's  elimination  of  the 
must  in  education  so  excites  his  ire,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
if  he  has  really  formed  a  close  acquaintance  with  that  gentle- 
man. In  his  pedagogical  writings,  edited  by  Willman,  Vol. 
Ij  P-  357,  Herbart  says:  "  Threats,  followed  by  force  (zwang) 
in  cases  of  need,  supervision  that  shows  familiarity  with  what 
may  ordinarily  be  expected  of  children,  authority  together 
with  love, — these  means  give  fair  assurance  of  the  proper 
development  of  children."  Again  in  Vol.  II,  p.  528,  he  says : 
"  Mild  and  harsh  measures  are  necessary  in  the  control  of 
children.  .  .  One  might  hope  to  abandon  corporal  punish- 
ment entirely,  if  reprimands  did  not  at  times  fail  to  be  effective ; 
but  such  punishment  should  be  given  so  seldom,  .that  it  would 
be  feared  from  a  distance,  rather  than  actually  suffered.  It 
doesn't  harm  a  boy  to  remember  that  he  once  received  an 
application  of  the  rod,  when  a  child."  So  many  persons  are 
putting  up  straw  men  in  connection  with  this  "  Herbartian 
doctrine  of  interest  "  that  it  is  well  to  remind  them  that  Her- 
bart did  not  confine  himself  to  coddling  children;  he  was  quite 
willing  to  paddle  them  when  they  wouldn't  otherwise  mind. 

As  to  Professor  Gordy's  arguments,  I  find  myself  unable  to 
follow  many  of  them.  For  example,  I  cannot  understand  how 
he  gets  Dr.  Dewey  so  utterly  confused  within  a  very  few  pages, 
and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  by  some  accident  only  a  portion 
of  the  argument  here  and  there,  including  the  conclusions,  got 
into  print. 

"  The  fetich  of  general  method  "  as  heading  of  Chapter 
XVIII,  looks  ominous ;  it  seems  as  tho  much,  if  not  all,  of 
what  was  written  under  that  title,  including  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  this  volume,  is  doomed  to  destruction.  But  it  is  not 
so  bad.  It  is  merely  the  principle  of  induction  that  is  to  be 
demolished,  and  the  author  offers  a  very  forceful  inductive 
argument  proving  that  induction  won't  hold. 

But  only  about  one-third  of  the  book  is  a  polemic,  and  aside 
from  fairly  goring  the  red  flag  of  Herbartianism  now  and 
then,  the  writer  moves  along  in  a  sedate  and  reasonable  manner. 
Indeed,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  good  Herbartian  on  the  whole, 
even  on  the  doctrine  of  interest,  and  might  well  be  classed  in 
that  group  of  men,  even  tho  against  his  own  will.     On  p.  1 10, 
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he  declares,  "  So  far  as  possible,  the  work  of  the  school  should 
be  adapted  to  the  child's  interests.  How  adapted?  In  the 
sense  that  he  shall  be  set  doing  things  which  he  likes  to  do, 
things  the  doing  of  which  takes  him  toward  the  goal  of  educa- 
tion. We  must  make  the  child,  his  tastes,  his  interests,  the 
center  of  gravity,"  acknowledging  this  figure  from  Dr.  Dewey. 
After  thus  experiencing  conversion  in  the  middle  of  his  book, 
he  seldom  lapses,  and  evinces  an  admirable  spirit  in  his  dis- 
cussions of  the  native  characteristics  of  childhood,  the  end  of 
elementary  education,  the  elementary-school  curriculum,  and 
educational  values;  making  some  especially  good  statements 
about  the  worth  of  literature  and  manual  training.  Seldom 
can  one  find  a  better  statement  than  the  following  in  regard  to 
the  latter  subject :  "  The  man  who  has  been  trained  by  ex- 
clusively bookish  methods  is  cut  off  from  a  large  and  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  life  of  his  fellows.  He  is  like  a  man  without 
an  ear  for  music  trying  to  listen  to  one  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies. As  such  a  man  hears  only  noise,  as  he  perceives  no 
harmony  or  melody,  so  the  book-learned  man  stands  outside 
the  industrial  life  of  the  world.  He  hears  descriptions  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  typesetting  machines,  but  he  does  not 
understand  them.  He  has  not  the  basal  concepts  which  this 
comprehension  requires  and  presupposes  "  (p.  152). 

But,  on  the  whole,  this  volume  is  too  encyclopedic  in  aim 
to  be  of  much  value.  It  is  both  philosophical  and  practical  in 
parts,  but  not  scientific  enough  to  be  convincing.  After  hav- 
ing hurriedly  carried  the  reader  thru  a  large  number  of 
subjects,  it  leaves  him  with  the  feeling  that  the  author  is  very 
excited  or  dyspeptic  at  times,  and  looking  for  a  fight ;  that  his 
conclusions  surpass  his  data ;  but  that  he  possesses  many  good 
ideas  and  mental  keenness.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
attempt  some  specific  task  and  carry  it  to  completion  in  a 
scientific  manner,  thus  accomplishing  something  that  is  really 

needed. 

F.  M.  McMurry 
Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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A  scientific  German  reader — By  George  Theodore  Dippold,  Ph.  D.     Re- 
vised edition.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1904.     liii-f-^74.  p.     75  cents. 

The  ability  to  read  German  is  admittedly  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  applied  science  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the 
progress  in  his  field.  This  ability  the  so-called  Elementary 
Entrance  requirement  does  not  guarantee.  The  amount 
demanded,  while  a  good  beginning,  is  so  small  as  to  be — except 
in  the  case  of  the  boy  who  does  it  with  maximum  excellence — 
almost  useless  for  practical  purposes,  i.  e.,  the  employment  of 
the  language  as  a  tool,  not  as  a  medium  of  expression.  It  is 
precisely  at  this  point  that  the  development  of  his  power 
begins  and  the  student  should,  accordingly,  have  a  one-year's 
course  after  admission,  as  required  in  the  leading  technological 
schools  and  in  some  universities. 

How  shall  the  study  of  German  be  made  of  practical  value 
to  the  student  of  applied  science?  The  foundation,  of  course, 
will  not  differ  from  that  of  the  college  student,  but  subsequent 
reading  matter  may  be  selected  with  reference  to  his  particular 
need.  Such  differentiation  is  seldom  possible  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  this  is  a  primary  reason  why  the  additional  year 
of  study  should  follow  admission  to  the  technical  course.  The 
standard  of  preparatory  work,  moreover,  will  be  raised  if  the 
study  is  to  be  continued  and  so  to  be  made  of  some  ultimate 
value.  At  present  the  instruction  in  German  is  too  often 
regarded  as  a  useless  superadded  something,  designed  either 
to  make  up  the  required  number  of  "  points  "  or  to  give  the 
boy  a  dash  of  "culture,"  and  the  pupil,  if  not  the  teacher, 
aims  only  at  getting  enough  to  "  pass  the  paper."  And  why 
not,  if  that  is  to  be  the  end  of  it? 

Scientific  German  has  a  vocabulary  and  a  construction  by 
no  means  easy.  While  it  is  true  that  the  vocabulary  of  any 
science  can  be  learned  from  the  dictionary,  once  the  elements 
of  the  foreign  language  have  been  mastered,  the  student  will 
be  materially  aided  by  a  graded  introduction  to  its  difficulties. 
An  excellent  book  for  the  purpose,  particularly  when  such 
texts  are  taken  up  early  in  the  course,  is  the  Scientific  German 
reader  here  reviewed.  It  was  first  published  in  1895,  but 
now  appears  in  a  revised  and  much  improved  form.  Pages 
I-II9,  including  chapters  on  chemistry,   physics,  the  steam- 
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engine,  and  geology,  remain  unchanged,  but  those  on  geometry 
and  mineralogy  have  been  omitted.  Then  follow  chapters  on 
anthropology,  the  thermometer,  and  the  compass,  and  finally, 
added  in  this  edition,  a  lecture  on  Technical  science  and  politi- 
cal economy,  delivered  by  Dr.  Gustav  Schmoller  before  the 
Society  of  German  Engineers  at  Munich,  in  June,  1903. 
This  is  an  able  survey  of  the  relations  between  technical  scien- 
tific progress  and  cultural  conditions,  and  must  be  considered 
a  very  happy  addition. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  revised  edition  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  first  four  chapters  from  Oswald's  Die  S chtde 
der  C hemic,  1903,  in  which  the  instruction  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  a  dialogue  between  professor  and  student.  This  dia- 
logue is  exceedingly  well  managed,  the  language  is  simple  but 
not  puerile,  the  explanations  are  clever  and  lucid,  and  the  stu- 
dent will  not  be  bored  even  if  he  knows  his  chemistry.  The 
editor  has  provided  this  section  of  the  Reader,  p.  ix-xliv,  with 
copious  foot-notes,  to  aid  the  learner  in  translation,  and  occa- 
sional grammatical  questions  which  show  the  experience  of  the 
classroom.  He  believes  that  "  these  new  selections  can  be  taken 
up  advantageously  by  students  who  have  studied  German  but 
two  or  three  months,''  Part  II  being  "  intended  for  those  who 
have  taken  a  thoro  course  in  German  grammar  for  at  least 
one  year."  Part  I  will  thus  serve  admirably  to  alternate  with 
texts  of  a  more  general  character  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
course.  To  this  section  of  the  Reader  is  added  a  series  of  easy 
exercises,  p.  xlv-liii,  for  translation  into  German.  The  sen- 
tences are  based  closely  on  the  text  and  are  very  well  adapted 
to  review  at  once  the  elements  of  grammar  and  the  special 
vocabulary.  There  is  likewise  a  set  of  exercises  following 
Part  II  and  consisting  of  brief  extracts  from  standard  scientific 
works  in  English.  The  utility  of  such  composition  practice  is 
doubtful,  the  language  being  of  necessity  very  technical  and 
the  style  involved.  At  this  stage  the  student  no  longer  needs 
mechanical  drill  and  might  better  spend  his  time  in  reading 
more  German. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  that  the  usefulness  of  this 
excellent  book  would  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  vocabu- 
lary, or  at  least  a  glossary  of  technical  terms.      The  latter 
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would  considerably  reduce  the  number  of  notes  and  would  be 
extremely  convenient  for  reference.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  as  the  average  elementary  student 
actually  uses  it,  is  an  aid  to  rapid  progress.  Nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten what  kind  of  dictionary  such  a  student  is  likely  to 
depend  upon.     The  shortest  way  is  sometimes  the  best. 

The  Reader  is  finely  printed,  in  Roman  type  thruout,  the 
new  selections  of  this  edition  according  to  the  present  standard 
orthography,  the  other  pieces  remaining  unchanged.  A  com- 
mendable feature  is  the  introduction  of  occasional  illustrations, 
which  are  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  definitions  and  descriptions 
in  the  text. 

William  Addison  Hervey 

Columbia  University 


VIII 
NOTES    AND    NEWS 

The  Meeting  of  The  issuance  by  Secretary  Shepard  of  the 
ca^naVTisfcIa-"  program  bulletin  for  the  meeting  of  the 
tion  National  Educational  Association  to  be  held 

at  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey,  on  July  3-7 
next,  makes  it  possible  to  say  with  confidence  that  the  meeting 
will  be  an  extraordinary  one.  The  program  of  the  general 
session  prepared  by  President  Maxwell  contains  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  genuine  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  the 
country,  and  they  are  to  present  topics  of  practical  interest 
and  value.  That  the  Association  will  give  a  great  reception 
to  President  Roosevelt  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  7, 
goes  without  saying. 

The  department  programs  are  also  unusually  good,  particu- 
larly those  for  the  departments  of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  visiting  teachers  to  spend  several  days  in  New 
York  City  to  great  advantage  and  at  low  cost. 


Among  the  scholars  who  have  recently  died,  from  whom 
much  was  hoped  and  who  could  ill  be  spared,  are  Paul  Tan- 
nery, whose  books  on  the  history  of  the  sciences — especially 
on  the  history  of  the  sciences  in  Greece — were  of  great  value ; 
and  Edward  J.  Payne,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whose 
history  of  the  New  world,  called  America,  is  as  interesting 
in  its  point  of  view  as  it  is  scholarly  and  careful  in  its  execution. 
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